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PREFACE. 


Ik  the  volumes,  issued  by  the  Victorian  Acclimation- Society  from 
1871  to  1878,  five  contributions  have  appeared  concerning  such 
mdustrial  plants,  as  are  available  for  culture  in  extra-tropical 
countries  or  in  high  mountain-regions  within  the  tropics.  These 
writiugs  were  mainly  ofPered  with  a  view  of  promoting  the  intro- 
duction and  diffusion  of  the  very  many  kinds  of  utilitarian  plants, 
which  may  be  extensively  reared  in  the  forests,  fields,  pastures  or 
gardens  of  temperate  geographic  latitudes.  Bat  the  work  thus 
originated  became  accessible  merely  to  the  members  of  the  Society, 
while  frequent  calls  arose  for  these  or  some  similar  data,  not  only 
throughout  the  Australian  communities,  but  also  abroad.  The  whole 
was  therefore  re-an-anged  and  largely  supplemented,  first  for  re-issue 
in  Victoria  and  later  also  for  publication  in  India,  there  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Central  Grovemment  at  Calcutta.  Subsequently  the 
work  was  likewise  honored  by  being  reprinted,  with  numerous  addi- 
tions, for  the  use  of  New  South  Wales  ;  and  at  nearly  the  same  time 
it  went  through  a  German  translation,  by  Dr.  Ghoeze,  in  Herr  Th. 
Fischer's  publishing  establishment  of  Cassel.  In  1884  it  appeared 
revised  and  still  further  augmented,  more  particularly  for  North- 
American  use,  through  the  generous  interest  of  one  of  the  most 
enterprising  scientific  publishers  in  the  United  States,  Mr.  G-eorge 
Davis  of  Detroit.  Three  Victorian  editions  having  become  exhausted, 
the  present  one  is  offered  now,  still  further  enlarged  by  such  notes, 
as  could  be  added  very  recently.  As  stated  in  the  preface  to  the 
original  essays,  they  did  not  claim  completeness,  either  as  a  specific 
index  to  or  as  a  series  of  notes  on  the  respective  rural  or  technologic 
applicability  of  the  plants  enumerated.  But  what  these  writings 
may  perhaps  aspire  to,  is  to  bring  together  some  condensed  data  in 
popular  language  on  all  the  principal  economic  plants,  hitherto  known 
to  prosper  beyond  the  equinoctial  zone.  Information  of  this  kind  is 
widely  scattered  and  often  only  accessible  through  voluminous  and 
costly  works  in  various  languages ;  furthermore,  such  volumes  may 
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apply  only  to  countries  with  a  climatic  zone  far  narrower  than  that, 
for  which  these  pages  were  written.  Many,  but  not  all  the  books, 
which  it  was  desirable  to  consult,  were  at  the  author's  command ; 
thus  the  necessity  of  further  successive  supplements  will  be  apparent, 
even  irrespective  of  needful  references  to  future  discoveries ;  because 
in  the  progress  of  geographic,  rural,  medical,  technologic  and  chemical 
inquiries  many  new  plants  are  likely  to  be  disclosed,  and  additional 
uses  of  known  plants  to  be  elucidated.  Thus,  for  instance,  among  the 
trees  and  shrubs,  or  herbs  and  grasses,  occurring  in  the  middle  and 
higher  altitudinal  zones  of  Central  Afinca,  or  nearer  to  us  of  New 
Guinea  and  the  Sunda-Islands,  many  specific  forms  may  be  expected 
to  occur,  which  we  could  advantageously  transfer  to  any  extra-tropical 
countries  or  to  mountains  in  other  equatorial  regions.  Moreover  the 
writer  would  modestly  hope,  that  his  local  efforts  may  prove  to  be 
useful  also  in  other  parts  of  the  globe  for  extending  rural  pursuits ; 
indeed,  through  the  generous  action  of  an  enlightened  American, 
Capt.  Ellwood  Cooper,  President  of  the  State-Board  of  Horticulture 
of  California,  the  fii-st  fragmentary  publications,  then  offered  for 
Australian  use,  were  deemed  worthy  of  re-issue  in  Saji  Francisco. 
Gradual  or  partial  reprints  had  also  previously  appeared  in  weekly 
journals  of  Sydney  and  San  Francisco  and  in  some  other  periodicals, 
some  under  re-arrangement.  But  notwithstanding  various  sugges- 
tions, offered  to  the  writer,  he  has  seen  no  reason  to  deviate  in  the 
slightest  from  the  original  plan  of  the  work ;  nor  seems  the  title  of 
the  book  assailable ;  for  although  the  number  of  recorded  plants  is 
large,  they  still  remain  quite  "  select,"  inasmuch  as  they  form  only 
a  remarkably  small  percentage  of  the  species,  which  constitute  the 
universal  Flora  of  the  world.  The  author  feels  proud,  that  Professor 
Naudin,  a  great  leader  in  scientific  cultivations,  has  adopted  this  book 
in  a  somewhat  altered  and  enlarged  French  form  more  especially  for 
the  use  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea  {Manuel  de  Vaccli- 
Tnateur,  1887).  Some  ruralists  have  thought,  that  various  plants, 
here  alluded  to  as  promising,  were  not  deserving  of  any  efforts  to 
acquire  them.  In  answer  we  may  single  out  the  instance  of  Vac- 
ciniums.  How  here  we  also  would  delight  in  seeing  naturalised  all 
over  the  Australian  Alps  every  one  indeed  of  the  numerous  species, 
affording  edible  fruit — however  small — all  entirely  new  for  this  part 
of  the  world,  and  surely  some  as  capable  of  cultural  improvement,  as 
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strawberries  and  others  of  our  most  relishable  table  or  kitcben-fmits, 
partly  arisen  from  quite  unpromising  stock.  Furthermore  as  methodic 
forestry  is  as  yet  limited  everywhere  to  indigenous  kinds  of  trees, 
except  in  India  and  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  Eucalypts  much 
through  initiating  early  efforts  of  the  writer  became  reared  on  a 
forestral  scale,  it  may  be  presumed,  that  the  present  pages  will  also 
aid  in  vastly  amplifying  forest-operations  by  transfers  of  peculiarly 
superior  kinds  of  sylvan  trees  from  hemispheres  to  hemispheres  in  a 
truly  cosmopolitan  spirit,  so  far  as  this  can  be  carried  out  within 
climatic  scope,  renewal  and  even  originating  of  forests  becoming  any- 
how so  needful  in  many  regions  of  the  world.  In  numerous  instances 
the  author  has  preferred  to  quote  the  statements  of  others  on  the 
value  of  various  culture-plants,  than  advancing  opinions  from  his  own 
experience,  even  when  they  were  quite  coinciding ;  but  in  most  cases 
such  notes  had  to  be  much  abridged,  to  render  the  volume  concise, 
readily  portable,  quite  inexpensive  and  quickly  useable. 

A.S  already  intimated,  the  rapid  progress  of  tillage  almost  through- 
oat  all  colonial  dominions  and  in  other  new  States  is  causing  a 
growing  desire  for  general  and  particular  indications  of  such  plants, 
which  a  colder  clime  excludes  from  the  northern  countries,  in  which 
many  of  the  colonists  spent  their  youth ;  and  it  must  be  clear  to  any 
reflecting  mind,  that  in  all  warmer  latitudes,  as  compared  with  the 
Middle-European  region,  is  existing  a  vastly  enlarged  scope  for  cul- 
tural choice  of  plants.  Thus,  indicative  as  these  notes  merely  are, 
they  may  yet  facilitate  the  selection.  More  extensive  information 
can  then  be  sought  for  in  larger  and  expensive,  though  less  compre- 
hensive and  handy  works  already  extant,  or  likely  still  to  be  called 
forth  by  local  requirements  in  other  countries.  The  writer  should 
even  not  be  disinclined  under  fair  support  and  encouragement,  to 
issue  collateral  to  the  present  volume  also  another,  exclusively  devoted 
to  the  industrial  plants  of  the  hotter  zones,  for  the  promotion  of 
tropical  culture,  particularly  in  our  Australian  continent. 

Considerable  difficulty  was  experienced  in  fixing  the  limits  oi  such 
remarks,  as  are  at  all  admissible  into  the  present  pages,  because 
certain  plants  may  be  important  only  under  particular  climatic  con- 
ditions and  cultural  applications,  or  their  importance  may  have  been 
overrated  in  regard  to  the  copiousness  and  relative  value  of  their 
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yield.  It  was,  therefore,  not  always  easy,  to  "  sift  the  chaff  from  the 
grain,"  when  these  notes  were  gathered;  the  I'emarks,  offered  in 
this  work,  might  indeed  under  less  rigorous  restrictions  have  been 
indefinitely  extended;  and  although  the  author  has  for  more  than 
twenty  years  been  watching  for  industrial  tests  the  plants,  introduced 
by  him  into  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Garden,  and  has  for  nearly  as 
long  a  time  of  travels  been  scrutinising  the  circumstances  of  the 
spontaneous  occurrence  for  vast  multitudes  of  species,  he  had  still  to 
a  very  large  extent  to  rely  implicitly  on  the  experience  of  other 
observers  elsewhere.  It  may  also  at  once  be  stated  here,  that  when 
calculations  of  measurements  and  data  of  weights  were  quoted,  such 
always  represent,  if  not  already  anyhow  absolute,  the  maximum  as 
far  as  hitherto  on  record.  It  was  not  always  found  easy,  to  determine 
with  accuracy  the  geographic  range  of  the  species  for  this  work  in 
brief  terms,  as  even  some  of  the  best  and  newest  taxologic  books  on 
plants  relate  not  with  sufficient  distinctness,  what  is  truly  indigenous 
and  what  merely  naturalised  in  any  particular  part  of  the  globe. 
Furthermore  schematic  indices,  to  facilitate  general  views  over  the 
geographic  distribution  of  plants,  such  as  given  for  Australia  in  "a 
systematic  census  of  plants  with  geographic  and  literary  annota- 
tions," have  not  as  yet  been  forthcoming  for  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  the  earth  with  completeness,  although  Nyman  has  pub- 
lished a  full  list  of  European  plants  with  mentioning  of  the  countries 
of  their  nativity  there.  To  draw  prominent  attention  to  the  primarily 
important  among  the  very  many  hundreds  of  plants,  referred  to  in 
these  pages,  the  leading  species  have  been  designated  with  an  asterisk. 
It  has  not  been  found  easy  in  numerous  instances,  to  trace  the  original 
source  of  whatever  information  on  utilitarian  plants  we  find  recorded 
in  the  various  volumes  of  phytographic  or  rural  or  technologic 
literature  ;  many  original  observations  are  however  contained  in  the 
writings,  accessible  here,  of  Bemardin,  Bentham,  Bentley,  Boehner, 
Brandis,  Brockhaus,  Candolle,  Chambers,  Collins,  Drurj',  Engelmann, 
Bngler,  Flueckiger,  Fraas,  Goeze,  Asa  Gray,  Grisebach,  Hanbury, 
Hilgard,  Hooker,  Husemann,  King,  Koch,  Langethal,  Lawson, 
Lindley,  Lorentz,  Loudon,  Maiden,  Martins,  Masters,  Meehan,  Meyer, 
Michaux,  Naudin,  Nnttall,  Oliver,  Pereira,  Philippi,  Porcher,  Rosen- 
thal, Roxburgh,  Sargent,  Seemann,  Semler,  Simmonds,  Stewart, 
Trimen,  Wiesner,  Wittstein  and  others,  to  whose  names  refei'ence  is 
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cursorily  made  in  the  text.  The  volumeH  of  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment at  Washington,  the  Austrian  Apotheker-Verein,  the  Journal  of 
Applied  Science,  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d'Acclimatation  de  France, 
the  Gai"deners'  Chronicle,  the  Anales  de  la  Sociedad  rural  Argentina, 
the  Revue  Agi-icole  of  Mauritius,  the  Indian  Forester,  the  Journal  of 
the  Society  of  Arts,  Therapeutic  Gazette,  Dyer's  Kew  Bulletin, 
Christy's  New  Commercial  Plants,  Progress  Reports  of  the  Victorian 
Royal  Commission  on  Vegetable  Pi'oducts  edited  by  Mr.  J^  J.  Shil- 
linglaw,  the  Garten-Flora,  the  Wienei*  Garten-Zeitung  and  several 
other  periodicals  have  likewise  afforded  data,  utilised  for  this  work. 
B.  D.  Jackson's  "Vegetable  Technology,"  up  to  1882,  is  an  admirable 
guide  to  the  vast  literature  in  this  direction.  The  four  volumes  of 
Dr.  Watt  on  the  economic  pix)duct8  of  India,  hitherto  issued,  have 
likewise  been  consulted.  Many  therapeutic  notes  have  been  obtained 
from  the  recent  works  of  Bartholow,  Bmnton  and  Phillips.  Special 
praise  should  be  bestowed  on  the  great  Kew-establishment  for  origina- 
ting or  sustaining  the  culture  of  so  many  new  plants,  particularly  in 
the  British,  colonies. 

In  selecting  notes  from  general  rural  litei*ature  great  caution  had 
to  be  exercised,  to  guai'd  against  being  misled  by  perhaps  sometimes 
faulty  nomenclatui^.  Furthermore,  in  choosing  or  elaboi^ating  the 
data  for  entries  into  this  work,  it  had  constantly  to  be  kept  in  view, 
that  the  infoinnation  is  intended  for  the  bread-winning  portion  of 
oommunities  in  young  colonies  mainly  if  not  exclusively ;  little  beyond 
this  is  aimed  at.  Consummate  discrimination  had  therefore  to  be 
exercised  to  circumscribe  the  information  ofEered  in  this  plain  book. 
Mischief  may  also  be  done  by  careless  inti'oductions  ;  thus  Madia  may 
be  singled  out  as  an  instance  of  a  very  invasive  and  therefore  objec- 
tionable weed  avoided  by  pasture-animals,  although  it  continues  to  be 
umch  praised  up  as  an  oil-plant.  Indigenous  plants  of  special  local 
value  and  not  easy  restoration  are  often  neglected  here  and  else- 
where. What  may  another  century  have  to  say  about  their  indis- 
oriminate  annihilation  ?  More  rotation  of  crops  will  ward  off  various 
diseases  of  plants,  and  this  without  impairment  of  remunerativeness 
of  harvests.  Soil-analysis  should  precede  manuring  in  any  kinds  of 
culture,  so  as  to  render  that  operation  always  most  rational. 
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In  grouping  together  at  the  close  of  this  volume  all  the  genera, 
enumerated  according  to  the  products,  which  they  yield,  facility  is 
afforded  for  tracing  out  any  series  of  plants,  regarding  which  special 
economic  or  technic  information  may  be  sought,  or  which  may  at  any 
time  prominently  engage  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  the  manu- 
facturer or  the  artisan.  Again,  by  placing  together  in  index-form 
the  respective  industrial  plants  according  to  their  geogi-aphic  dis- 
tribution, as  has  likewise  been  done  in  the  concluding  pages,  it  is 
rendered  easy,  to  order  or  obtain  from  abroad  the  plants  of  such  other 
countries,  with  which  any  settlers  or  colonists  may  be  in  relation, 
through  commercial,  literary  or  other  intercourse.  Lists  like  the 
present  may  also  help  in  naming  plants  and  their  products  with 
scientific  correctness  in  establishments  of  economic  horticulture  or 
for  technologic  or  other  educational  collections.  If  the  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  plants,  admissible  into  this  list,  and  those, 
which  should  have  been  excluded,  has  occasionally  been  extended  in 
favour  of  the  latter,  then  it  must  be  pleaded,  that  the  final  value  of 
any  pai'ticular  species  for  a  peculiar  want,  locality  or  treatment  can- 
not always  be  fully  foretold.  Doubtless,  many  plants  of  primary 
importance  for  rural  requirements,  here  again  alluded  to,  have  long 
since  been  secui*ed  even  for  new  colonies  by  intelligent  early  pioneers 
of  immigration,  who  timely  strove  to  enrich  the  cultui'al  resources  of 
theii*  adopted  country.  In  these  efforts  the  writer,  so  far  as  his  public  or 
private  means  would  permit  has  endeavoured  for  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  to  take  an  honorable  share.  But  although  many  such  plants  may 
have  been  introduced,  they  are  not  in  all  instances  as  yet  widely 
diffused,  nor  tested  in  all  desirable  localities  and  for  all  needful 
purposes ;  thus  for  the  sake  of  completeness  even  the  most  ordinary 
cultural  plants  have  not  been  passed,  as  the  opportunity  seemed  also 
an  apt  one,  to  offer  some  cursory  remai'ks  on  their  respective  value. 
Even  the  geographic  limitation  of  the  work  nominally  to  exti-a-tropic 
regions  involves  a  somewhat  arbitrary  admission  or  exclusion  of  those 
inti-atropical  plants,  which  occupy  cooler  mountain-regions,  and  those 
which  extend  even  from  low  lands  almost  within  the  equinoctial 
zones  fully  to  both  tropical  circles  of  geographic  demarcation.  An 
armfull  of  hay  or  straw  may  help  inany  a  tender  seedling  over  the 
first  cool  season,  or  a  bit  of  brush  may  shelter  infant-plants  against 
scorehing  in  the  first  summer.     In  fact,  a  work  like  this  can  pass  only 
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strictly  equatorial  and  sub-equatorial  lowland-plants,  the  isothennal 
lines  not  i*arely  receding  much  from  those  of  geographic  latitude,  as 
for  instance  here  in  Eastern  Australia.  In  viewing  some  of  the 
recommendations,  contained  in  these  pages,  the  prospect  of  remunera- 
tiveness  may  seem  scant ;  yet  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  vast 
saving  of  labour  is  affected  nowadays  thi'ough  machinery  becoming 
more  and  more  ingenionsly  perfected  quite  as  much  for  rural  pur- 
poses, as  for  application  to  the  printing  process,  to  paper-making, 
sugar-production,  sewing  and  many  other  kinds  of  work  in  technology 
or  even  domesticity.  Thus  assuredly  we  are  not  to  continue  for  ever 
all  the  tedious  manual  operations  in  tea-manufacture,  perfume-isola- 
tion and  other  industrial  operations;  indeed,  the  changes  for  ex- 
pediting technic  processes  and  for  saving  raw  material  have  been 
great  already,  more  pai*ticularly  so  within  the  last  few  decades.  Verna- 
culars have  been  but  sparingly  used,  being  so  often  of  duplicity  or 
even  multiplicity  in  their  application,  and  so  fi^equently  also  mislead- 
ing ;  for  instance  the  word  "Cow -Berry,"  though  intended  for  a  literal 
translation  of  Vaccinium,  is  so  utterly  devoid  of  any  meaning,  that 
Wittstein  argued,  it  should  be  altered  into  Baccinium.  Really  we 
should  strive  to  simplify  nomenclature,  and  should  reduce  populai* 
names  to  such  solitary  and  logic  expressions,  as  most  readily  can  be 
understood  in  each  instance.  Thus  it  is  as  easy,  to  bear  in  memoxy 
the  word  Casuarina  as  the  very  objectionable  appellations  Sheoak 
and  Heoak.  So  much  Botany  might  or  should  be  taught  henceforth 
at  any  evening  elementary  school,  that  the  latin  or  greek  names  of 
the  principal  utilitarian  plants  of  the  world  become  universally  under- 
stood. But  whoever  likes  to  render  himself  fully  acquainted  with 
English  or  any  other  provincialisms  of  plants,  can  readily  refer  to  W. 
Ulrich's  and  to  W.  Miller's  special  dictionaries,  both  of  comparatively 
recent  date.  The  fact,  that  this  work  through  successive  editions  and 
extensive  issues  came  into  use  over  a  lai*ge  portion  of  the  world,  whether 
for  educational  or  rural  or  journalistic  or  touristic  wants,  has  been  most 
gpratifying  to  the  vrriter ;  but  this  brightness  is  dimmed  by  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  book  has  not  unfrequently  been  used  even  in  public 
departments  with  perhaps  unintentional  evasion  of  all  literary  or  any 
other  acknowledgment.  Nor  did  hardly  ever  words  of  appreciation 
reach  the  author  from  wherever  rural  successes  were  gained  from  even 
practical  exertions  of  his  own. 
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viii  Freface. 

The  writer  entertains  a  hope,  that  a  copy  of  this  plain  volume  may 
find  also  a  place  in  the  libraries  of  any  of  onr  schools  and  mechanics* 
institutes  for  occasional  and  perhaps  frequent  reference  to  its  pages, 
and  that  it  may  further  become  available  on  board  of  ships  and  other- 
wise to  travellers  and  immigrants,  so  that  the  varied  wideness  of 
oultui'al  range  in  mild  climates — as  yet  so  imperfectly  understood — 
may  more  fully  and  readily  be  recognized,  particularly  also  for  the 
advantage  of  these  southern  colonies.  The  increased  ease  of  com- 
munication, which  more  latterly  has  arisen  between  nearly  all  parts 
of  the  globe,  places  us  here  also  now  in  a  fairer  position  for  independent 
efforts,  to  suggest  or  promote  introductions  of  new  vegetable  treasures 
from  unexplored  regions,  or  to  submit  neglected  plants  of  promising 
value  to  unbiassed  original  tests.  It  may  merely  be  instanced,  that 
after  the  lapse  of  more  than  three  centuries  since  the  conquest  of 
Mexico,  only  the  most  scanty  information  is  extant  on  the  timber  of 
that  empire,  even  in  reference  to  its  numerous  kinds  of  splendid  oaks, 
and  that  of  several  thousand  species  of  tropical  grasses  not  many 
dozen  have  been  tried  as  yet  with  rural  or  chemical  exactitude  for 
pasture-purposes,  not  to  speak  of  a  multitude  of  prominently  utili- 
tarian trees,  shrubs  and  herbs,  restricted  to  temperate  mountain- 
regions  within  the  tropics,  but  never  yet  carried  to  the  lowlands  of 
higher  latitudes.  For  inquiries  of  such  kind  every  civilised  State 
should  strive  to  afford  in  well  planned,  thoughtfully  directed  and 
generously  supported  special  scientific  establishments  the  needful  aid, 
not  merely  for  adding  to  the  prosperity,  comfort  and  enjoyment  of 
the  present  generation,  but  also  with  an  anticipation  of  earning  the 
gratitude  of  posterity ;  and  this  ought  to  be  done  with  a  sensitive 
jealousy,  to  maintain  also  thereby  the  fair  fame  of  any  country  for 
scientific  dignity  and  industrial  development.  Friendly  consideration 
will  recognise  the  fact,  that  a  desire,  to  arouse  more  and  more  such  a 
spirit  of  emulation,  has  much  inspired  the  writer  to  offer  these  pages, 
he  trusting,  that  enlightened  statesmanship  far  and  wide  will  foster 
the  aims,  which  he  has  had  in  view,  through  liberal,  energetic  and 
circumspect  support. 

Melbourne^  April,  1891, 
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SELECT    PLANTS, 

READILY     ELIGIBLE     FOR     INDUSTRIAL 
CULTURE    AND    NATURALISATION. 

IN 

EXTRA-TROPICAL    COUNTRIES. 


Aberto  CSLStm^  J.  Hooker  and  Harvey. 

The  "Kei- Apple"  of  Natal  and  CafEraria-  This  tall  shrub 
serves  ^rell  for  hedges ;  it  bears  only  slight  frost,  but  resists  severe 
droaghts.  The  rather  large  fruits  are  acid,  and  when  boiled 
edible,  and  can  also  well  be  converted  into  preserves.  Allied  South- 
African  species  are  A.  Zeyheri  and  A.  tristis  (Sender). 

Aeaela  fteiiiniB»ta,  fientham. 

A  kind  of  "  Myall  "  from  Western  Australia,  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet.  The  scent  of  the  wood  comparable  to  that  of  rasp- 
berries. One  ton  of  wood  yields  fully  Ifc.  of  highly  fragrant  oil 
on  distillation  [Capt.  Noyes].  This  species  occurs  through  wide 
regions  in  vast  abundance.  It  is  the  best  of  West- Australian  woods 
for  charcoal.  The  stems  much  sought  for  fence-posts,  very  lasting 
for  this  purpose,  even  when  selected  young.  A  very  similar  tree 
with  haixi  and  scented  wood  is  A.  Doratoxylon  (A.  Cunn),  of  the 
dry  regions  of  South-Eastem  Australia. 

Aooia  aneiira,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Arid  desert-interior  of  extra-tropic  Australia.  A  tree,  never 
more  than  26  feet  high.  The  principal  "Mulga"  tree.  Mr.  S. 
Dixon  praises  it  particularly  as  valuable  for  fodder  of  pasture- 
animals  ;  hence  it  might  locally  serve  for  ensilage.  Mr.  W.  Johnson 
found  in  the  foliage  a  considerable  quantity  of  starch  and  gum, 
rendering  it  nutritious.  Cattle  and  sheep  browse  on  the  twigs  of 
this  and  some  allied  species,  even  in  the  presence  of  plentiful  grass, 
and  are  much  sustained  by  such  Acacias  in  seasons  of  protracted 
drought,  but  it  is  really  valuable  only  as  an  admixture  to  fodder, 
asotherwiseit  leaves  an  undigested  fibrous  substance  behind.  Drome- 
daries in  Australia  crave  for  the  Mulga  as  food.     Wood  excessively 
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hard,  dark-brown,  used  preferentially  by  the  natives  for  boome- 
rangs, sticks  to  lift  edible  roots,  end-shafts  of  Phragmites-spears, 
woomerangs,  nulla-nnllas  and  jagged  spear-ends.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden 
determined  the  percentage  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  the  perfectly 
dry  bark  as  8 '62. 

Aoaoia  Arabioa,  Willdenow. 

The  "  Kikar  "  or  "  Babool."  Northern  and  Central  Africa,  also 
in  South -Western  Asia,  growing  in  dry,  calcareous  soil.  The 
Egyptian  Acacia  of  Dioscorides,  Plinius  and  Virgilius.  This  small 
tree  can  be  utilized  for  thorny  hedges.  It  furnishes  one  of  the  best 
kinds  of  gum  arabic  for  medicinal  and  technical  purposes.  Pasture- 
animals  devour  the  leaves.  The  lac-insect  lives  also  on  the  foliage, 
and  thus  in  Sind  the  lac  is  mainly  yielded  by  this  tree.  The  stem 
attains  exceptionally  a  circumference  of  10  feet.  The  astringent 
pods  are  highly  valuable  for  tanning,  also  the  bark,  which  is  known 
as  "Babool"  bark,  and  produces  leather  of  peculiar  paleness;  the 
wood  is  very  durable  if  water-seasoned,  extensively  used  for  wheels, 
well-curbs  and  many  kinds  of  implements,  also  for  the  knees  and 
planks  of  boats.  This  species  is  of  comparatively  quick  gi-owth  ; 
A.  vera  and  A.  Nilotica  are  varieties  of  it.  The  import  of  gum 
arabic  into  Britain  during  1886  was  75,591  cwt.,  valued  at  £295,464. 
A.  Ehrenbergiana  (Hayne)  is  among  the  species,  which  yield  gum 
arabic  in  North- Africa.  A.  latronum  (Willdenow)  and  A.  modesta 
( Wallich)  form  thorny  hedges  in  India  accoi-ding  to  Sir  I).  Brandis. 

Aoaoia  armata^  B.  Brown. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  The  Kangai'oo-Thom.  Much  grown 
for  hedges,  though  less  manageable  than  variou«  other  hedge - 
plants,  and  not  so  fire-proof.  More  important  for  covering  coast- 
sand  with  an  unapproachable  prickly  vegetation. 

Aoaoia  binorvata,  De  Oandolle. 

Extra- tropical  East- Australia.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  4U 
feet.  The  bark  used  by  tanners,  but  not  quite  so  valuable  as  that 
of  A.  decurrens  [W.  Dovegrove],  although  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  det^»r- 
mined  the  percentage  of  mimosa- tannic  acid  in  periectly  dried  bai-k 
as  30.4.  The  wood  is  light-colored,  close-grained  and  easily 
worked. 

Aoaoia  Gatoohu,  Willdenow. 

India  to  East- Africa,  up  to  5,000  feet.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height.  Will  bear  some  frost  [Brandis].  Wood  hard,  heavy,  ex- 
tremely durable,  locally  chosen  for  underground -posts  particularly 
and  mill- work.  The  extract,  prepared  from  the  bai'k  and  heai't- 
wood,  is  one  of  the  catechus  of  medicine  or  cutch  of  tannery. 
Pure  cutch  is  worth  about  £25  per  ton ;  4  tons  of  bark  will  pro- 
duce 1  ton  of  cutch.     A.  Suma  (Kurz)  is  closely  allied.     The  two 
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other  principal  kinds  of  catechu  are  tropical  products  fi*om  Areca 
Catechu  and  Nauclea  Gambir,  that  of  the  latter  being  obtained 
from  some  congeners  also.  The  import  of  cutch  and  gambir  into 
the  United  Kingdom  during  1886  was  28,352  tons,  valued  at 
£654,218. 

Aeaela  Cavonia,  Hooker  and  Arnott. 

The  "Espino"  of  the  present  inhabitants  of  Chili,  the  "Cavan" 
of  the  former  population.  A  small  ti'ee  with  exceedingly  hard 
wood,  resisting  underground  moisture.  The  plant  is  well  adapted 
for  hedges.  The  husks  contain  32  per  cent,  tannin  [Sievers], 
particularly  valuable  as  a  dye -material. 

Aeacia  conoinna,  De  Candolle. 

India,  China.  Praised  by  Dr.  Cleghom  as  a  valuable  li edge- 
shrub.     The  pod  contains  saponin. 

Aoaola  dealbata,  Link. 

South-Eastera  Austi*alia  and  Tasmania.  This  tree  is  generally 
known  amongst  Australian  colonists  as  Silver- Wattle.  It  prefers 
for  it«  habitation  humid  idver-banks,  and  sometimes  attains  there  a 
height  of  150  feet,  supplying  a  clear  and  tough  timber  used  by 
coopers  and  other  artisans,  but  principally  serving  as  select  fuel  of 
great  heating  power.  From  the  thinly-split  wood  elegant  baskets 
can  be  made.  The  bark  of  this  tree  is  thinner  and  inferior  in 
quality  to  that  of  the  Black  Wattle,  yielding  generally  much  less 
quantity  of  tannin-principle.  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden  determined  the 
average  proportion  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  absolutely  dry  bark  as 
21.22  against  30.08  of  A.  mollissima.  He  relies  on  the  color- 
reaction,  given  by  a  drop  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  as  the 
most  valuable  for  roughly  ascertaining  the  strength  of  tan-samples ; 
that  from  the  rich  wattle  barks  gives  rose-madder  color,  and  all 
give  shades  of  color  proportionate  in  tint  to  the  percentage  of 
tannin.  Bark  chiefly  employed  for  lighter  leather.  This  tree  is 
distinguished  from  the  Black  Wattle  by  the  silvery  or  rather  ashy 
hue  of  its  young  foliage ;  it  flowers  early  in  spring,  ripening  its 
seeds  in  about  5  months,  while  the  Black  Wattle  occurs  chiefly  on 
drier  ridges,  blossoms  late  in  spring  or  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  its  seeds  do  not  mature  in  less  than  about  14  months.  This  hardy 
Acacia  could  doubtless,  for  tan  purposes,  be  remuneratively  reared 
so  far  north  as  the  Channel-Islands.  It  bears  more  cold  than  A. 
decurrens,  A.  mollissima  and  A.  pycnantha. 

Acaeia  deoarrenB,  Willdenow.* 

The  Sydney  Tan- Wattle.  New  South  Wales  and  southern  part 
of  Queensland,  rare  in  Victoria.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Its  wood  is 
used  for  staves,  for  turners'  work,  occasionally  also  for  axe,  and 
pick-handles  and  many  other  purposes ;  it  supplies  an  excellent 
firewood ;  a  chief  use  of  the  tree  would  be  also,  to  afford  the  first 
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shelter  in  treeless  localities  for  raising  forests  where  no  severe- 
frosts  occur.  Its  bark,  rich  in  tannin,  and  its  gum,  not  dissimilar 
to  gum  arabic,  render  this  tree  highly  important.  The  tjrpical  A. 
decurrens  with  longer  leaflets,  rises  seldom  above  30  feet ;  it  has, 
according  to  the  Hon.  Dr.  J.  Cox,  a  bai'k  of  less  tannic  strength 
than  A.  moUissima,  also  is  of  quicker  and  taller  growth ;  its  flower- 
ing time  is  between  that  of  A.  dealbata  and  A.  mollissima.  The 
English  price  of  the  bark  ranges  generally  from  £10  to  £14.  In 
Melbourne  it  averages  about  £7  to  £10  per  ton.  It  varies,  so  far 
as  experiments  made  in  my  laboratory  have  shown,  in  its  contents 
of  tannic  principle  from  30  to  40  per  cent,  in  bark  completely  dried, 
but  this  i.s  not  all  pure  tannic  acid.  In  the  mercantile  bark  the 
pei*centage  is  somewhat  less,  according  to  the  state  of  its  dryness, 
it  retaining  about  10  per  cent,  moisture,  li  lbs.  of  Black  Wattle- 
bark  give  1  lb.  of  leather,  whereas  5  lbs.  of  English  Oak-bark  are 
requisite  for  the  same  results  ;  but  the  tannic  principle  of  both  is 
not  absolutely  identical.  Melbourne  tanners  consider  a  ton  of 
Black  Wattle-bark  sufficient  to  tan  25  to  30  hides ;  it  is  best 
adapted  for  sole-leather  and  other  so-called  heavy  goods.  The 
leather  is  fully  as  durable  as  that  tanned  with  oak -bark,  and  nearly 
as  good  in  color.  Bark,  carefully  stored  for  a  season,  improves  in 
tanning  power  considerably.  From  experiments  made  under  the 
author's  direction  it  appears,  that  no  appreciable  difference  exists 
in  the  percentage  of  tannin  in  Wattle-bark^  whether  obtained  in 
the  dry  or  in  the  wet  season.  The  tannin  of  this  Acacia  yields  a 
gray  precipitate  with  ferric  and  a  violet  color  with  ferrous  salts  ; 
it  is  completely  precipitated  from  a  strong  aqueous  solution  by 
means  of  concenti^ated  sulphuric  acid.  The  bark  improves  by  age 
and  dessication,  and  yields  about  40  per  cent,  of  catechu,  rather 
more  than  half  of  which  is  tannic  acid.  Bichromate  of  potash, 
added  in  a  minute  quantity  to  the  boiling  solution  of  mimosa- 
tannin,  produces  a  ruby -red  liquid,  fit  for  dye-purposes  ;  and  this 
solution  g^ves  with  the  salt  of  sub-oxide  of  iron  black  pigments, 
and  with  the  salts  of  the  full  oxide  of  iron  red-brown  dyes  [P.  v. 
M.  and  Rummel].  As  far  back  as  1823  a  fluid  extract  of  Wattle- 
bark  was  shipped  to  London,  fetching  then  an  extraordinary  price, 
1  ton  of  baric  yielding  4  cwt.  of  extract  of  tar-consistence  [Sim- 
monds],  thus  saving  much  freight  and  cartage. 

Tan-exti-act  is  best  obtained  from  the  bark  by  hydraulic  pressure 
and  evaporation  of  the  strong  liquid  thus  obtained  in  wide  pans 
under  steam-heat,  or  better  stUl,  te  avoid  any  decomposition  of  the 
tannic  acid,  by  evaporation  under  a  strong  current  of  cold  air.  For 
cuteh  or  terra  japonica  the  infusion  is  carefully  evaporated  by 
gentle  heat.  The  estimation  of  tannic  acid  in  Acacia-barks  is 
effected  most  expeditiously  by  filtering  the  aqueous  decoction  of  the 
bark  after  cooling,  evaporating  the  solution  and  then  re-dissolving 
the  residue  in  alcohol  and  determining  the  weight  of  the  tannic 
principle  obtained  by  evaporating  the  filtered  alcohol-solution  to 
perfect  dryness. 
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The    cultivation  of   the  Tan- Wattle  is  extremely  easy,  being 
«Sected    by   sowing  either  broadcast  or  in  rows.      In  Australia 
particularly  it  is  capable  of  immense  extension,  often  on  otherwise 
imutilized  ground,  and  within  the  grasp  of  the  cmdest  of  labor. 
Tanners  in  colder  countries  might  acquire  in  the  nearest  warmer 
regions  poor  inexpensive  land,  to  provide  an  independent  supply  of 
this  valuable  bark  from  comparatively  near  shipping  places.     Seeds 
can  be  obtained  in  Melbourne  at  about  Ss.  per  lb.,  which  contains 
from   30,000  to  50,000   grains  ;   they  are  known  to  retain  their 
vitality  for  several  years.     For  discrimination  in  mercantile  ti*ans- 
aetions  it  may  be  noted,  that  the  seeds  of  A.  mollissima  are  some- 
what  smaller,  comparatively  shorter,  I'ounder  and  not  so  flat  as 
those  of  A.  dealbata,  while  the  funicular  appendage  does  not  extend 
so  far  along  the  seeds,  nor  is  the  pod  quite  so  broad  ;  from  those  of 
A.  pycnantha  they  differ  in  being  shorter,  thus  more  ovate  than 
elliptical.      Much  of  what  is  said  in  this  article  applies  as  well  to 
A.    mollissima.      See   in   reference  to  this  and  kindred  subjects 
Also  J.  H.  Maiden's  "  The  useful  native  plants  of  Australia." 

Seeds  should  be  soaked  in  warm  water  before  sowing.  Any  bare? 
sterile,  unutilized  place  might  most  remuneratively  be  sown  with 
this  Wattle-Acacia ;  the  return  could  be  expected  in  from  five  to 
ten  years.  Full-grown  trees,  which  supply  also  the  best  quality, 
yield  as  much  as  1  cwt.  of  bark.  The  rate  of  gi*owtli  of  the  tree 
is  about  1  inch  in  diametei*  of  stem  annually.  It  is  content  with 
the  poorest  and  driest  soil,  although  in  more  fertile  gi*ound  it  shows 
greater  celerity  of  growth.  Bark  from  trees,  grown  on  vei*y  cal- 
<!areous  soil,  is  less  strong  in  tan.  This  Acacia  is  perhaps  the  most 
important  of  all  tan-yielding  trees  of  the  wann  temperate  zones, 
for  its  strength  in  tannic  abid,  its  rapidity  of  growth,  its  contented- 
ness  with  almost  any  soil,  the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  reared  and 
its  early  yield  of  tanner's  bark,  and  indeed  also  gum  and  stave- 
wood.  This  tree  is  to  be  recommended  for  poor  land,  affected  with 
sorrel.  It  is  hardier  than  Eucalyptus  globulus,  thus  enduring  the 
climate  of  South-England,  although  unlike  A.  dealbata  it  hardly 
extends  to  sub-alpine  elevations.  Pasture-animals  browse  on  the 
foliage.      See  also  notes  under  A.  mollissima. 

Jkc»oia  erubesoeiifli*  Welwitsch. 

Western  Tropical  Afiica.  A  small  tree  only,  but  affoi*ding  the 
best  gum  in  Angola  and  the  nearest  regions  [Dr.  Welwitsch]. 
Tropical  Acacias  have  proved  hardy  in  the  mild  extra- tropic  zone, 
thus  also  this  species  might  merit  introduction  elsewhere.  Another 
Acacia  of  Western  Afiica,  the  "Ahna,"  particularly  occuning  in 
Daniai*as,  bears  a  profusion  of  reddish  pods,  which  fonu  a  nutiitious 
food,  not  only  for  pasture -animals,  but  even  for  the  nomadic 
natives.  The  Ahna  occasionally  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a 
stem-ciixjumference  of  30  feet.  The  bark  yields  8trt)ng  tan  [T. 
Christy]. 
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Aoaola  estropliiolata,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet  and  a 
.stem-diameter  of  1  foot,  enduring  the  extremest  of  dry  heat ;  suit- 
able for  cemeteries  on  account  of  its  pendent  branches.  It  flowers 
almost  constantly,  and  accommodates  itself  to  all  sorts  of  soil,  even 
sand.  Wood  veiy  durable,  locally  much  used  for  implements  and 
especially  wheelwright's  works  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Bark  rich  in 
tannin. 

Aoaola  exoelsa,  Bentham. 

The  Ironbark-Acacia  of  Queensland,  extending  into  New  South 
Wales.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Branches  pendent.  The 
wood  is  dark-colored  hard,  heavy  and  dui*able,  well  adapted  foi- 
furniture  and  implements;  towards  the  centre  it  is  of  a  deep 
pinkish  color.  The  tree  exudes  a  large  quantity  of  clear  gum 
[O'Shanesy],  and  sprouts  again  from  the  root  after  the  stem  is  cut- 
Also  pai'ticularly  eligible  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  faloata,  Willdenow. 

Exti*a -tropical  East -Australia.  A  small  tree.  Important  for  its- 
bark  in  tanneries. 


Aoaola  Famesiana,  Willdenow. 

Indigenous  to  Southern  Asia :  found  eastward  as  far  as  Japan  ; 
a  native  also  of  the  warmer  parts  of  Australia,  as  far  south  as  the- 
Darling-River ;  found  spontaneous  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
America,  but  apparently  not  in  tropical  Africa.  The  scented 
flowers,  inappi*opriately  called  "  cassie  "  flowers,  are  much  sought 
for  perfumery,  and  develop  successively.  This  species  may  well  be 
utilized  as  a  hedge-plant ;  a  kind  of  gum  arabic  may  also  be 
obtained  fix)m  it.  The  scent  perhaps  obtainable  from  the  fresh  and 
slightly  moist  flowers  by  gentle  dry  distillation  under  mere  steam- 
heat.  Ordinaiily  the  odoi-ous  essential  oil  is  withdrawn  from  the 
flowers  by  the  enfleurnge-pix)cess  ;  many  Australian  Acacias  might 
be  thus  ti-eated  for  perfumery. 

Aoaoia  fasoioulifera,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland.  Tree,  sometimes  to  70  feet  high ;  branches 
pendent.  Desirable  for  culture  on  account  of  the  excellence  of  its 
easily  worked  dark  wood.     Eligible  also  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  iriraffae,  Willdenow. 

South- Africa.  The  Camel -Thorn.  This  tree  attains  a  great  age 
and  a  height  of  40  feet.  The  tinink  assumes  a  large  size,  and 
supplies  a  wood  of  great  hardness.  The  tree  will  grow  on  the 
driest  soil  and  in  the  hottest  clime.  It  produces  a  portion  of  tlie- 
Cape-Gum. 
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MLtmidm  claitOMoeiMi,  WiUdenow. 

Queensland  and  New  Sontk  Wales.  Extreme  height  about  60 
feet.  A  kind  of  '^  Myall/'  with  hard,  dark,  prettily  grained  wood, 
which,  is  however  less  fragrant  than  that  of  some  other  species. 

JLcada  Orerrit*  Asa  Gray. 

Froni  Southern  California  to  Arizona  and  Texas.  A  small  tree, 
allied  to  A.  Wrightii  (Bentham)  of  the  Rio  Grande-region.  A 
kind  of  lac  is  copiously  obtained  from  this  tree  in  the  Mojave-  and 
Colorado-Deserts  [Prof.  Stilman].  This  plant  lives  at  a  rainfall 
of  3  inches  a  year. 

Acaola  irnminifera,  Willdenow. 

This  tree  yields  principally  the  Grum  Arabic  of  Morocco  [Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  John  Ball].  The  principal  collecting  time 
extends  over  six  weeks  in  midsummer. 

Adaeia  liarpopli^lla,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  A  tree,  sometimes  attaining  a  height  of 
90  feet,  furnishing  locally  a  considerable  share  of  the  mercantile 
wattle-bark  for  tanning  purposes,  particularly  for  light  leather. 
Wood,  according  to  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy,  brown,  hard,  heavy  and 
elastic,  somewhat  of  violet  odor ;  it  splits  freely  and  is  thus  also 
well  adapted  for  fancy  lathe-work ;  used  by  the  natives  for  spears. 
The  tree  grows  naturally  on  sand-lands,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  trees  and  shrubs.  Saplings,  used  as  stakes  in  vineyards, 
have  lasted  20  years  and  more.  The  tree  yields  also  considerable 
quantities  of  gum.  It  is  one  of  the  principal  "  Brigalows  "  in  the 
scrubs,  of  that  designation. 

Aoada  heteroolita,  Meissner. 

South -Western  Australia.  This  or  an  allied  species  furnishes  a 
particular  sort  of  edible  gum,  called  by  the  autochthones  "Quannot" 
[Hon.  John  Forrest]. 

Acaoia  lioinalopli^lla,  Conninorbaiii. 

The  principal  "Myall,"  extending  from  the  desert  of  South- 
Australia  into  New  South  Wales.  Never  a  tall  tree.  The  dark- 
brown  wood  is  much  sought  for  turners'  work  on  account  of  its 
solidity  and  fragrance ;  pei'haps  its  most  extensive  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  tobacco-pipes.  Allied  species  pass  under  the  abori- 
ginal appellation  "Boree."  Some  or  most  will  grow  in  the  bleakest 
and  most  arid  localities,  wherever  frost  is  not  severe. 

,  Acaoia  borrida,  Wilidenow. 

The  "  Doomboom  "  or  "  Karra-Doom  "  of  South- Africa.  A  for- 
midable hedge-bush  with  thorns  often  3  inches  long,  readily  avail- 
able for  impenetrable  hedge-rows.     It  exudes  also  a  gum  of  good 
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quality,  but  often  of  amber-color.  This  is  the  prindpal  "species 
used  for  tanners'  bark  in  Sonth-Africa,  where  Leucospermum  cono- 
'  oarpnm  (B.  Br.)  is  also  extensively  employed  for  the  same  purpose 
[McGibbon],  though  it  imparts  an  nnpleasant  odor  to  the  leather 
made  with  it  [McOwan]. 

Aoaoia  Implexa,  Bentham. 

Victoria,  New  Sonth  Wales,  Queensland*  A  tree  of  middle  size, 
content  with  poor  soil.  Wood  firm  and  close,  dark-brown  with 
yellowish  stripes;  much  in  demand  for  turnery,  cogwheels  and 
other  purposes,  which  need  tenacity  and  strength  [Dickinson]. 
Bark  available  for  tanneries. 

Aoaoia  BLoa,  A*  Gray. 

Hawaii ;  there  one  of  the  mo^t  valuable  of  timber-trees.  Stem 
reaching  a  height  of  60  feet,  topped  by  wide-spreading  phyllodi- 
nous  foliage.  Wood  easy  to  work,  particularly  in  a  fresh  state ; 
formerly  much-used  for  boatobuilding  and  for  building  purposes 
generally ;  also  suitable  for  cabinet-work.  Species  of  Metrosideros, 
some  ascending  to  8,000  feet,  one  over-topping  all  other  trees, 
furnish  a  large  share  of  hard,  tough  and  very  durable  timber  in  the 
Hawaian  islands.  Their  wood  varies  from  a  light  red  to  a  purplish 
hue  [Hon.  Judge  McCully]. 

Aoaoia  leioph^Ila,  Bentham.*  (A.  saligna,  Bentham  not  Wendland.) 
South- Western  Australia,  where  it  is  the  principal  tree  chosen 
for  tanners'  bark.  It  is  a  wide-spreading  small  tree,  fit  for  avenues ; 
emitting  suckei-s.  The  weeping  habit  fits  it  particularly  also  for 
cemeteries.  It  comes  into  flower  simultaneously  with  the  Cherry- 
tree,  or  somewhat  later,  and  blooms  profusely.  The  bark  contains 
nearly  30  per  cent,  of  mimosa-tannin,  and  is  extensively  used  by 
tanners  in  West- Australia.  Perfectly  dried  leaves  yle'd  Jrom,  7  to 
8  per  cent,  mimosa-tannic  acid,  giving  a  lead-precipitate  of  a  light 
yellow-color ;  the  leaves  contain  also  a  considerable  quantity  of 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  London  price  of  fair  West- Australian  gum 
from  this  species  was  from  46s.  to  49s.  per  cwt.  in  1879.  The  tree 
has  proved  in  Algeria  to  resist  the  sirocco  better  than  most  species 
[Dr.  Bonand].  A.  cyanophylla  (Lindley)  is  a  closely  allied  species, 
serving  the  same  purposes. 

Aoaoia  loBirifolia,  Willdenow. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  tree  is  introduced  into  this  list, 
inasmuch  as  the  very  bushy  variety,  known  as  A.  SophorsB  (R. 
Brown),  renders  most  important  service  in  subduing  loose  coast- 
sand,  the  lower  branches  striking  root  into  the  soil ;  it  should  there- 
fore be  disseminated  on  extensively  bare  sand-shores  in  regions, 
where  no  severe  frosts  occur.  The  bark  of  A.  longifolia  is  only 
half  as  good  as  that  of  A.  mollissima  for  tan,  and  used  chiefly  for 
sheep-skins.     The  tree  is  of  quick  growth. 
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Acaela  maoraatlia,  Bentham. 

From  Mexico  to  Argentina,  also  in  the  Galapagos-Gronp.  This 
tree,  tLsoallj  small,  provides  the  "Cuji-pods"  for  tanning  [Sim- 
monds]. 

Aoaeia  aCelanoxjloB,  B.  Brown.* 

Sonth -Eastern  Australia.  Ascends  to  subalpine  country.  Grene- 
rally  known  as  Blackwood-tree,  passing  also  under  the  inappro- 
priate najne  of  Lightwood-tree.  In  irrigated  glens  of  deep  soil  the 
tree  will  attain  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  several  feet  in 
diameter.  The  wood  is  most  valuable  for  furniture,  railroad-cars 
and  carriages,  boat  building  (stem  and  stem-post,  ribs,  rudder),  for 
tool-handles,  crutches,  stethescopes,  some  portions  of  the  work  of 
organ-builders,  billiard-tables,  pianofortes  (for  sound-boai'ds.  and 
actions)  and  numerous  other  purposes;  it  has  also  come  into  use 
for  casks,  which  need  however  previous  long  soaking.  Planks  12 
feet  by  4  feet  are  occasionally  obtainable  for  select  purposes. 
Specific  gravity  of  the  dry  wood  0.664-0.777.  Mr.  Speight  reports 
it  for  i*ailway-carriages  better  adapted  than  almost  any  other 
timber,  and  far  less  costly ;  wood  from  hilly  country  is  also  in  this 
instance  superior  to  that  from  low  and  particularly  wet  localities. 
The  fine-gi-ained  wood  is  cut  into  veneera ;  it  takes  a  fine  polish, 
and  is  considered  almost  equal  to  walnut.  The  best  wood  in  Vic- 
toria for  bending  under  steam ;  it  does  not  warp  and  twist.  Local 
experiments  gave  the  strength  in  transverse  strain  of  Blackwood 
equal  to  Eucalyptus- wood  of  middling  strength,  approaching  that  of 
the  American  White  Oak,  and  surpassing  that  of  the  Kauri.  The 
hark  contains  up  to  20  per  cent,  mimosa-tannin.  The  tree  has 
proved,  with  A.  mollissima  and  A.  dealbata,  hardy  in  the  Isle  of 
Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough]. 

Acatolft  miorobotrja,  Bentham. 

South- Western  Australia.  The  "  Badjong."  A  comparatively 
tall  species,  the  stem  attaining  a  diameter  of  1  to  1^  feet.  It 
prefers  river-valleys,  and  lines  brooks  naturally.  According  to  Mr. 
Geo.  Whitfield,  a  single  tree  may  yield  50  lbs.  of  gum  in  a  season. 
The  aborigines  store  the  gum  in  hollow  trees  for  winter  use ;  it  is 
of  a  pleasant,  sweetish  taste. 

Acaoia  molliBsima,  Willdenow.* 

South-Eastem  Australia,  extending  to  Tasmania.  Black  Wattle. 
It  seems  best,  to  I'e-adopt  the  systematic  names,  by  which  oui*  three 
principal  feather-leaved  wattles  were  distinguished  during  the  first 
half  of  the  century.  Not  so  tall,  nor  quite  as  hardy  as  A.  deal- 
bata. The  price  of  Wattle-bark  in  London  has  occasionally  risen 
to  £17.  For  tan-bark  A.  mollissima  is  the  best.  Mr.  Dickinson 
states  that  he  has  seen  10  cwt.  of  fresh  bark  obtained  from  a  single 
tree  of  gigantic  dimensions  at  Southport.     A  quarter  of  a  ton  of  bark 
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was  got  from,  one  ti^ee  at  Tambo,  without  stripping  all  the  branches. 
The  height  of  this  tree  was  60  feet,  and  the  stem  2  feet  in  diameter. 
Tasmania  exports  about  £40,000  worth  of  Wattle-baa-k  annually. 
Messrs.  Bon*ow  and  Haycroft,  in  South- Australia,  are  now  pro- 
ducing a  thick  fluid  extract  from  Wattle-bark  and  twigs  by  steam - 
machinery,  the  average  percentage  of  mimosa-tannic  acid  in  this 
extract  being  38.20.  By  cutting  off  branches  in  Wattle-plantations 
the  needful  thinning  out  is  obtained.  Catechu  can  be  realized  from 
the  thick  tan-liquid  by  mere  exsiccation.  In  1880,  the  United 
Kingdom  paid,  accoi^ing  to  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds,  three  million 
pounds  for  tan-barks,  and  one  and  a  quarter  million  for  other  tan- 
substances.  The  wood  of  this  Acacia,  particularly  when  the  trees  are 
in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  sometimes  bored  by  the  large  larva  of  a 
moth,  namely  that  of  Eudoxyla  Eucalypti,  also  by  beetles  of  the 
genus  Phoracantha  [C.  French]. 

For  fuller  information  the  "  Report  on  Wattle-bark,"  pi*esented 
in  1878  to  the  Parliament  of  VictoHa  by  a  special  commission,  may 
be  referred  to. 

Aoacia  moBiliformlfli,  Grisebach. 

Argentina.  The  "  Tusca."  The  young  pods  are  used  for  feed- 
ing horses  and  cattle  [Dr.  Lorentz],  like  those  of  Acacia  Cavenia 
in  South-Westem  America. 

Aoaoia  Nilotloa,  Delile. 

Arabia,  Egypt  and  Nubia.  Closely  allied  to  A.  Arabica.  Wood 
very  hard.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  comparatively  quick;  it 
succeeds  also  on  sandy  and  bi*ackish  ground  [Dr.  Schweinfui'th]. 

Aoacia  OsBwaldi,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Widely  distributed  through  the  desert-country  of  Australia. 
Pasture-animals  bi-owse  on  the  foliage  [Rev.  J.  M.  Curran]. 

Acaela  pendula,  Cunningham. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  genei-ally  in  marshy  ti*acts  of 
the  interior.  The  "Boree"  or  ''Weeping  Myall."  Reaching  35 
feet  in  height.  Wood  violet-scented,  hard,  close-gi*ained,  beauti- 
fully marked ;  used  by  cabinet-makers  and  turners,  in  high  repute 
for  tobacco-pipes  [W.  Hill].     The  ti-ee  is  desirable  for  cemeteries. 

Aoaoia  pennlnervis,  Sieber. 

Victoria,  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A  small  ti-ee,  so 
hardy  as  to  occupy  sub-alpine  localities.  The  bark  contains  about 
18  per  cent,  of  tannin.  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawfoi*d  found  the  bark  of 
singular  tanning  strength,  and  producing  a  soft  and  pale  leather. 

Aoaoia  Peuoe,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia.  Wood  one  of  the  hardest  and  heaviest  in 
existence;  dark -colored.     Specific  gravity  1.369-1.375  [Blackett]. 
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poljrbotrja,  Bentham. 
Ne-w  South  Wales  and  Queensland.     Attains  a  height  of  40  feet 
and  yields,  according  to  Mr.  O'Shanesy,  a  good  tan-bark. 

ILcctola  pjroiiaiitlia,  Bentham.* 

Victoria  and  South- Australia.  The  "Golden  Wattle"  of  the 
colonists.  This  tree,  which  attains  a  maximum  height  of  about  80 
feet,  is  second  only  to  A.  moUissima  in  importance  for  its  yield  of 
tanners*  bark  ;  the  quality  of  the  latter  is  even  sometimes  superior 
to  that  of  the  Black  Wattle,  but  the  yield  is  less,  as  the  tree  is 
smaller  and  the  bark  thinner.  It  is  a  tree  of  rapid  growth,  content 
with  almost  any  soil,  but  is  generally  found  in  poor  sandy  ground^ 
particularly  near  the  sea-coast,  where  A.  decurrens  would  not 
succeed,  and  thus  also  important  for  binding  rolling  sand.  It  does 
not  bear  severe  frost.  Experiments,  instituted  by  me,  have  proved 
the  absolutely  dried  bark  to  contain  up  to  30  per  cent,  tanning 
principle,  full-grown  sound  trees  supplying  the  best  quality.  The 
aqueous  infusion  of  the  bark  can  be  reduced  by  boiling  to  a  dry 
extract,  which  in  medicinal  and  other  respects  is  equal  to  the  best 
Indian  catechu,  as  derived  from  Acacia  Catechu  and  A.  Suma ;  it 
yields  nearly  30  per  cent.,  about  half  of  which  or  more  is  mimosa - 
tannic-acid.  This  catechu  is  also  of  gi^eat  use  for  preserving  against 
decay  articles  subject  to  exposure  in  water,  such  as  ropes,  nets  and 
fishing-lines.  The  fresh  leaves  yield  up  to  6  per  cent,  and  dry 
leaves  up  to  15  or  16  per  cent,  of  mimosa- tannin.  Mr.  Goyder 
found  the  percentage  of  mimosa- tannin  in  the  stem -bark,  estimated 
by  Loewenthal's  method,  to  vary  from  about  12  to  22  per  cent. 
While,  according  to  Mr.  Simmonds,  the  import  of  the  bark  of  oaka 
and  hemlock-spruce  into  England  becomes  every  year  less,  and 
while  the  import  of  sumach  and  gambir  does  not  increase,  the 
annual  demand  for  tanning  substances  has  within  the  last  twenty 
vears  been  doubled.  The  import  of  tan-bark  from  South -Australia 
into  Britain  during  1886  was  71,141  cwt.,  valued  at  £51,632.  A. 
pycnantha  is  also  important  for  its  copious  yield  of  gum,  which  i& 
in  some  localities  advantageously  collected  for  home-consumption 
and  also  for  export.  The  wood,  though  not  of  large  dimensions, 
is  well  adapted  for  staves,  handles  of  various  implements  and 
articles  of  turnery,  especially  bobbins  [Dickinson].  It  is  pale  and 
can  be  easily  worked.  By  improved  methods,  the  fragrant  oil  of 
the  flowers  could  doubtless  be  fixed,  though  its  absolute  isolation 
might  be  difficult  and  unremunerative.  The  tree  as  a  rule  seeds 
well.  An  acre  planted  with  this  tree  yielded  five  tons  of  bark  in 
the  seventh  year,  woi'th  £8  a  ton  here. 

Acacia  retinodes,  Schlechtendal. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Ascertained  so  early  as  1846  by  Dr, 
Hermann  Behr  to  yield  a  good  tanners'  bark  and  much  gum.  This 
Acacia  is  ever-flowering,  and  in  this  respect  almost  exceptional. 
In  the  South  of  England  it  needs  only  wall -protection  [Bateman]. 
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It  likes  river-banks,  but  never  grows  beyond  the  height  of  a  small 
tree.  A.  nerii folia  (A.  Cnnningham)  of  New  South  Wales  is  a 
closely  allied  species. 

Aoaoia  Sentis,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Interior  of  Australia.  This  shrub  or  small  ti'ee  is  suitable  for 
hedges.  The  seeds  of  this  species  and  also  of  A.  Kempeana,  A. 
cibaria  and  some  others  are  eaten  by  the  natives.  Horses,  cattle, 
sheep  and  goats  bi-owse  in  Central  Australia  with  avidity  on  the 
foliage  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  This  species  will  endui'e  most  pix>tracted 
drought  and  a  shade-temperature  of  118**  F.     The  foliage  of  this 

r  and  of  A.  aneura  and  A.  salicina  proved  a  favorite  food  of 
dromedaines  [Sir  Thomas  Elder].  Its  gum  is  similar  to  the  least- 
colored  kinds  of  gum  arabic. 

Aoabfa  Se^al,  Delile. 

In  the  Libyan  and  Nubian  Deserts.  This  thorny  tree  exudes  a 
brownish  kind  of  gum  arabic.  It  is  adapted  for  the  most  arid 
desert-country.  In  any  oasis  it  forms  a  large  and  shady  tree. 
Native  name  "  SofFar."  Can  be  utilized  for  thorny  hedges  as  well 
as  A.  tortilis  (Forskael),  the  latter  also  yielding  gum  arabic. 

Aoaoia  stenooarpa,  Hochstetter. 

Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  A  large  tree,  which  yields  the  bi-ownish 
"Suak-"  or  "Talha"  -Gum,  a  kind  of  gum  arabic  [Hanbury  and 
Flueckiger]. 

Aoaoia  stenopli^lla,  Ounningham. 

On  banks  of  water-courses  in  the  interior  of  Australia,  as  far 
south  as  the  Murray-River.  A  tree  with  exquisite,  hard,  dark 
wood,  which  sei^ves  the  purposes  as  Myall-wood ;  locally  known  as 
Iron-wood.  Attains  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  2 
feet. 

Aoaoia  subporosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Straight  stems  over  t50  feet  long  are 
formed  by  this  tree ;  the  wood  is  tough  and  elastic,  fit  for  carriage- 
shafts,  gunstocks,  various  select  tools  [L.  Morton]. 

Aoaoia  Verek,  Quillemin  and  Perrottet. 

From  Senegambia  to  Nubia.  Affords  the  best  white  gum  arabic 
of  the  Nile-region,  and  a  large  quantity  of  this  on  a  commercial 
scale.  A.  Etbaica  (Schweinfurth)  from  the  same  region  produces 
also  a  good  mercantile  gum. 
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▲eaatboplkODiiix  rubra,  H.Wendland. 

ManritiuR  and  Reunion.  This  palm  has  proved  hardy  in  Florida, 
also  as  far  south  as  Sydney  [C.  Moore].  Height  reaching  60  feet. 
The  upper  rings  of  the  stem  are  of  a  bright  red.  In  gardens 
usually  passing  as  an  Areca. 

AcMUitl&osloyos  borrida,  Welwitdch. 

The  "  Narras."  In  the  descHs  of  Angola,  Benguela  and  Damaras. 
This  thorny,  erect,  cucurbitaceous  shrub  thrives  even  in  absolute 
coast-sand,  and  would  likely  prove  valuable  for  sandy  desert- 
countr}-.  The  tribes  of  Hottentots  neai-  Walfish-Bay  mainly  sub- 
sist, as  i^gai^ds  vegetable  food,  on  the  Narras  for  some  time  in  the 
year.  It  bears  fruit  of  the  size  and  color  of  oranges,  and  of  pleasant 
acidulous  and  sweetish  taste.  The  seeds  are  also  edible,  remarkably 
oily  and  of  hazel-taste  [R.  Marlott]  ;  they  also  sei've  as  lab.  The 
Missionary  Duparquet  counted  exceptionally  as  many  as  200  fruits 
on  one  plant  [Prof.  Naudin].  No  rain  occurs  in  the  Acanthosicyos- 
and  Welwitschia-region,  but  the  mean  heat  does  not  exceed  70**  F., 
and  the  soil  is  kept  somewhat  moist  through  capillarity  from  be- 
neath. 

Aoer  Campbellii,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomeon. 

The  chief  Maple  of  the  North-Eastem  Himalayas.  A  large  tree. 
Freely  reproduced  by  seed  or  coppice.  Wood  pale,  close-grained, 
particularly  valuable  for  planking  [Gamble]. 

Acer  mtmpestre,  Linne. 

The  British  Maple.  Extends  from  South-  and  Middle-Europe  to 
Northern  Africa,  also  to  many  parts  of  Asia.  Height  reaching  40 
feet,  in  shelter  and  deep  soil ;  the  yellow  and  purple  tints  of  its 
foliage  in  autumn  render  the  tree  then  particularly  beautiful. 
Occurs  in  Norway  to  63**  26'  N.  L.  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  wood 
is  compact  and  fine-grained,  and  sought  for  choice  furniture, 
machinery  and  musical  instruments.  The  trep  can  be  trimmed 
into  hedges.  Comparatively  quick  in  growth,  and  easily  raised 
from  seed.     These  remarks  apply  to  many  kinds  of  maples. 

Aeor  (rilrolnatain,  Porsh. 

The  Vine-Maple  of  North-Western  America,  forming  in  some 
parts  of  Oregon  impenetrable  forests  on  account  of  its  long  branches 
bending  to  the  ground  and  striking  root ;  its  autumnal  tint  gives 
quite  a  picture  to  the  landscape.  The  stem  is  sometimes  40  feet 
long,  but  slender.  Found  to  be  hardy  as  far  north  as  Christiania 
or  even  Nyborg,  in  lat.  70**  10',  where  the  mean  annual  temperature 

.  is  29"  F.,  the  highest  95«  and  the  lowest -40*»  F.  [Professor  Schue- 
beler]. The  wood  is  heavier  and  of  closer  grain  than  that  of  A. 
macropbyllum  [Dr.  CKbbons] ;  very  tough,  used  for  helves  and 
many  implements  [Dr.  G.  Dawson]. 
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JLemr  dasyoarpam,  Ehrhart.     {A.  aaccharinum,  Linn^.) 

The  Silver-Maple  of  North-America.  Requires  a  rather  warmer 
climate  than  most  other  American  maples,  bat  has  proved  hardy  in 
Norway  as  far  as  59°  55^  N.  [Schuebeler].  Height  i*eaching  50 
feet ;  stem  sometimes  9  feet  in  diameter.  Much  praised  for  street- 
planting  ;  growth  comparatively  rapid.  It  produces  no  suckers, 
nor  is  the  ti'ee  subject  to  disease.  A  most  beautiful  tree,  with  a 
j^tout  stem  and  a  magnificent  crown,  gix)wing  best  on  the  banks  of 
rivers  with  limpid  water  and  a  gravelly  bed,  but  never  in  swampy 
ground,  where  the  Red  Maple  takes  its  place.  Excellent  trees  can 
be  raised  from  cuttings  of  this  and  some  other  congeners.  The 
wood  is  pale  and  soft,  of  less  strength  and  durability  than  that  of 
many  of  its  congeners,  but  makes  excellent  charcoal.  It  may  be 
x.'iit  into  extreme  thinness  for  wood-paperhangings  [Simmonds]. 
The  tree  also  yields  maple-sugar,  though  not  in  such  quantity  as 
A.  nigrum.  With  other  maples,  an  early  jielder  of  honey  to  bees. 
The  specific  name,  given  by  Linne,  has  priority,  but  does  not  apply 
to  the  best  Sugar  Maple. 

▲oer  maoropbyllum,  Pursh. 

Large  Oregon-Maple.  Fi-om  BHtish  Columbia  to  Northern 
Mexico.  A  fine  shade-tree  of  quick  growth ;  sometimes  reaching 
a  height  of  90  feet ;  stem  attaining  16  feet  in  circumference ; 
delights  on  banks  of  streams.  The  inner  bark  can  be  utilized  for 
baskets,  hats  and  supeiior  mats ;  the  hard  and  close  wood  is  a  sub- 
stitute for  hickory.  It  is  whitish,  beautifully  streaked  when  curled. 
Splendid  for  ornamental  work.  Maple-sugar  is  also  manufactured 
from  the  sap  of  this  species  [Sargent]. 

Acer  IffeglUldOf  Linn^.     (Negundo  aceroxdes,  Moench.) 

The  Box-elder  of  North-America.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  59®  55 ' 
N.  [Schuebeler].  A  tree,  deciduous  like  the  rest  of  the  maples ; 
may  attain  a  height  of  about  50  feet ;  it  is  rich  in  saccharine  sap  ; 
according  to  Vasey  it  contains  almost  as  much  as  the  Sugar-maple. 
In  California  it  is  used  extensively  as  a  shade- tree.  Cultivated, 
the  stem  attains  about  8  inches  in  diameter  in  8  years  [Brewer]. 
The  wood  is  yellow,  marked  with  violet  and  rosy  streaks  [Sim- 
monds]. Rate  of  growth  for  stem-girth  in  Nebraska  about  2  feet 
in  fourteen  years  [Governor  Furnas]. 

Acer  nigrrumf  Michaux.**  {A.  saccharinum,  WaDgenheim.) 

The  Sugar-  or  Rock -Maple.  Eastern  North- America,  extending^ 
to  Arizona.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  genus.  It  is  the  national 
•  emblem  of  Canada.  In  the  cooler  latitudes  often  80  or  rarely  120 
feet  high,  with  a  stem  3  or  4  feet  in  diameter.  Hardy  to  59®  55^  N. 
in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Likes  a  deeply  friable  soil  and  cool  moist 
positions.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  hard,  close-grained,  of  rosy 
tinge,  and  when  well  seasoned  is  used  for  axle-trees,  spokes,  shafts. 
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■poles,   fumitxire,  exterior  of  pianos,  saddle-trees,  wheel-wrights* 
work,  wooden  dishes,  founders*  patterns  and  flooring ;  not  apt  to 
warp  ;  preferred  for  shoe-lasts  ;  when  knotty  or  curly  it  furnishes 
the  Bird's-eye  and  Curly  Maple- wood.     From  the  end  of  February 
till  the  early  part  of  April  the  trees,  when  tapped,  will  yield  the 
saccharine  fluid,  which  is  so  extensively  converted  into  Maple-sugar, 
each  tree  affording  12  to  24  gallons  of  sap  in  a  season,  3  to  6  gallons 
giving  lib.  of  sugar ;  but  exceptionally  the  yield  may  rise  to  100 
and  more  gallons.     The  tapping  process  commences  at  the  age  of 
20  years,   and  may  be  continued  for  40  years  or  more  without 
destruction  of  the  tree  [G.  Maw].    According  to  Porcher,  instances 
are  on  record  of  33  lbs.  of  sugar  having  been  obtained  from  a  single 
tree  in  one  season.     The  Sugar-Maple  is  rich  in  potash,  furnishing 
a  large  proportion  of  this  article  in  the  United  States.     The  bark 
is  important  for  the  manufacture  of  several  American  dyes.     The 
tree  is  particularly  recommendable   in  Australia   for   sub-alpine 
r^ouB.     It  bears  a  massive  head  of  foliage  on  a  slender  stem. 
The  autumnal  coloring  is  superb.     In  the  Eastern  States  of  North - 
America  the  Sugar-Maple  is  regarded  as  the  best  tree  for  shade- 
avenues.      Numerous  other  maples  exist,  among  which  may  be 
mentioned  Acer  Creticum   (Linne)  of  South-Europe,  40  feet ;  A. 
lajvigatum,  A.  sterculiaceum  and  A.  villosum  (Wallich)  of  Nepal, 
40  feet. 


JLeer  nWeum,  Blume. 

Continental  and  Insular  India,  up  on  the  forest-ranges.  This  is 
the  tallest  of  the  maples,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet.  Several 
other  large  maples,  worthy  of  cultivation  particularly  in  parks 
occur  on  the  mountains  of  India,  A.  eaasium  (Wallich)  being  one 
of  the  best. 


ikcer  palmatum,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  A  beautiful  tree,  with  deeply  cleft  leaves  ;  sevei*al  varie- 
ties, with  red-  and  yellow-tinged  leaves  occur.  Unhurt  by  frost  at 
0'  F.  [Gorlie].  Should  it  be  an  aim  to  bring  together  all  the  kinds 
of  maples,  which  could  be  easily  grown  in  appropriate  spots,  then 
Japan  alone  would  furnish  22  species. 


JLcer  plotam,  Thunberg. 

From  Persia  to  Japan,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  9,000  feet. 
Foliage  turning  yellow  and  red  in  autumn.  Wood  close-grained 
and  elastic,  particularly  sought  for  load-poles,  ploughs,  chairs  and 
various  implements  and  utensils  [Brandis]  ;  twigs  lopped  ofE  for 
fodder  [Gamble].  A.  oblongum  (Wallich),  A.  Hookeri  (Miquel) 
and  other  maples  of  Upper  India  furnish  wood  for  the  Assam  tea- 
boxes  [Sir  Dietrich  Brandis]. 
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Acer  platanoides,  Linn^. 

The  Norway-Maple,  extending  south  to  Switzerland.  Up  to  80 
feet  high.  Found  hardy  in  Norway  (cultivated)  to  60**  56'  N. ; 
attains  in  59°  46^  a  stem-diameter  of  3|  feet  [Schuebeler].  The 
pale  wood  much  used  by  cabinet-makers.  Tint  of  the  autumn- 
foliage  golden-yellow.  The  tree  is  of  imposing  appearance,  and 
much  recommended  for  ornamental  gardening;  it  gives  a  denser 
shade  than  most  of  the  other  maples.  Placed  by  F.  Deil  as  one  of 
the  very  best  among  deciduous  trees  for  street-planting  in  climes 
not  too  hot  and  dry.     Sap  of  this  species  also  saccharine. 

Acer  Pseud o-platanuB,  Linne. 

The  Sycamore-Maple  or  Spurious  Plane.  Middle  and  Southern 
Europe,  Western  Asia.  Hardy  to  67°  56'  N.  in  Norway  [Schue- 
beler]. The  celebrated  maple  at  Trons,  under  which  the  Grisons 
swore  the  oath  of  union  in  1424,  exists  still  [Langethal].  Attains 
a  height  of  over  100  feet.  The  wood  is  compact  and  firm,  valu- 
able for  various  implements,  instruments  and  cabinet-work ;  thns 
mangles,  presses,  dishes,  printing  and  bleaching  works,  beetling 
beams,  and  in  foundries  the  patterns  are  often  made  of  this  wood 
[Simmonds]  ;  for  the  back,  neck,  sides  and  circle  of  violins,  for 
pianofortes  (portion  of  the  mechanism)  and  harps  it  is  utilized,  it 
being  free-cutting  and  clean  on  the  end  grain.  This  like  some 
other  maples  furnishes  a  superior  charcoal  for  intense  and  con- 
tinuous heat  [Hartig],  Will  admit  of  exposure  to  sea-air.  The 
sap  also  saccharine. 

Acer  rnbrum,  Linne. 

The  Red-Maple  of  North-America.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  63^*  26' 
N.  [Schuebeler].  A  tree,  attaining  over  100  feet  in -height,  5  feet 
in  stem-diameter.  This  species  grows  well  with  several  other 
maples  even  in  dry,  open  localities,  although  the  foliage  may  some- 
what suffer  from  hot  winds,  but  thrives  most  luxuriantly  in  swampy, 
fertile  soil.  It  is  valued  for  street-planting.  ^  The  foliage  turns 
red  in  autumn,  the  flaming  tints  being  indescribable  [A.  J.  Cook]. 
The  wood  is  of  handsome  appearance,  used  in  considerable  quantity 
for  saddle-trees,  yokes,  turnery  and  various  furniture ;  that  of  old 
trees  is  somewhat  cross-grained ;  knotty  it  furnishes  a  portion  of 
the  curled  Maple-wood,  which  is  so  beautiful  and  much  in  request 
for  gun-stocks  and  inlaying.  The  tree  yields  also  Maple-sugar,  but 
like  A.  dasycarpum,  only  in  about  half  the  quantity  obtained  from 
A.  nigrum  [Porcher].  The  flowers  of  some,  if  not  all,  maples 
are  early  frequented  by  bees  for  honey. 

Achillea  Ktllefolinm,  Linn£. 

Yarrow  or  Millfoil.  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North-America. 
a  perennial  medicinal  herb  of  considerable  astringency,  pervaded 
with  essential  oil,  containing  also  a.  bitter  principle  (acnillein)  and 
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a  pecaliar  acid,  which  takes  its  name  from  the  generic  appellation 
of  the  plant.  It  stimulates  stagnant  intestinal  states,  exercises 
beneficial  catamenial  forces,  alloviates  hsemorrhoidal  sufferings, 
used  to  be  a  domestic  remedy  in  ague,  and  is  not  without  tonic 
value.  Fitted  for  warrens  and  light  sandy  soil.  Recommended  by 
many  for  sheep-pastures,  but  disregarded  by  Langethal.  Found 
indigenons  in  Norway  as  far  as  71®  ICV  N.  [Sohuebeler]. 

Aohillea    mosehata,  Wulfen. 

Alps  of  Europe.  The  "  Genipi  "  or  **  Iva  "  of  the  Swiss.  This 
perennial  herb  ought  to  bear  transferring  to  any  other  alpine 
mountains.  With  the  allied  A.  nana  (Linne)  and  A.  atrata  (Linn6) 
it  enters  as  a  component  into  the  aromatic  medicinal  Swiss  tea. 
A.  fragrantissima  (Reichenbach)  is  a  shrubby  species  from  the 
desert^  of  Egypt,  Turkey  and  Persia,  valuable  for  its  medicinal 
flowers. 

Achras  Sapota,  Linnc.     {8apota  Achraa,  Miller.) 

The  *'  Sapodilla-Plum  "  of  the  West-Indies  and  Central  America. 
A  fine  evergreen  tree,  producing  delicious  fruit.  Needs  regions 
free  of  frost.  Yields  aJso  guttapercha.  The  bark  possesses  tonic 
properties.  Achras  Australis,  R.  Brown ;  (Sideroxylon  Australe, 
J.  Hooker),  a  tree  yielding  also  tolerably  good  fruit,  occurs  in  New 
South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Other  sapotaceous  trees,  producing 
table-fruit,  such  as  the  Lucuma  mammosa  (the  Marmalade- tree), 
Lucuma  Bonplandi,  Chrysophyllum  Cainito  (the  Star-Apple),  all 
from  West  India,  and  Lucuma  Cainito  of  Peru,  might  also  be  sub- 
jected to  trial -culture  in  sub-tropical  forest- valleys ;  so  furthermore 
many  of  the  trees  of  this  order,  from  which  guttapercha  is  obtained 
(species  of  Palaquium,  Isonandra,  Sideroxylon,  Cacosmanthus, 
lllippe,  Mimusops,  Imbricaria  and  Payenia),  might  prove  hardy  in 
sheltered  woodlands,  as  they  seem  to  need  rather  an  equable  humid 
and  mild  climate,  than  the  heat  of  the  torrid  zone. 

Aeiphjrlla  plaoialis,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian  Alps.  The  root  of  this  perennial  herb  is  somewhat 
aromatic,  and  is  liked  by  pasture  animals.  It  may  prove  of  culinary 
value. 

Aeenltam  arapellns,  Linno. 

The  "Monk's  Hood."  In  the  colder  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  to  the  Himalayas  and  also  to  arctic  America,  especially 
in  mountainous  regions.  A  powerful  medicinal  plant  of  perennial 
growth,  but  sometimes  only  of  biennial  duration,  variable  in  its 
forms.  It  was  first  introduced  into  Australia,  together  with  a 
number  of  other  Aconites,  by  the  writer.  All  the  species  possess 
more  or  less  modified  medicinal  qualities,  as-  well  in  their  herbage 
as  in  their  roots ;  but  so  dangerously  powerful  are  they,  that  the 
plants  should  never  be  administered  except  as  prescribed  by  a 
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qualified  physician.  Napellns-root  contains  three  alkaloids  :  acon- 
itin,  napellin  and  narcotin.  The  foliage  contains  also  a  highly  acrid 
volatile  principle,  perhaps  chemically  not  unlike  that  of  many  other 
RannnculacesB.  Aconitin,  one  of  the  most  potent  poisons  in  exist- 
ence, can  likewise  be  obtained  from  the  highly  powerful  Nepalese 
and  Himalayan  Aconitum  ferox  (Wallich)  and  probably  from 
several  other  species  of  the  genus.  Aconite  decreases  pulsation, 
cardial  force,  respiration,  febrile  heat  and  neural  sensibility ;  it 
increases  renal  action  and  induces  perspiration;  but  it  must  l>e 
administered  under  the  precaution,  that  bodily  strength  is  sufficient 
to  overcome  the  depressing  effect  of  this  remedy.  It  can  thus  be 
utilized  in  many  and  very  varied  diseases. 

Aooras  Calamus*  Linn^. 

The  "  Sweet  Flag."  Europe,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  North- 
America.  In  Norway  indigenous  to  61°  N.,  cultivated  up  to  63®  26 
[Schuebeler].  A  perennicJ  pond-  or  marsh-plant.  The  aromatic 
root  is  used  as  a  stomachic  and  also  in  the  preparation  of  confec- 
tionery, in  the  distillation  of  gin  and  liqueurs,  and  in  the  brewing 
of  some  kinds  of  beer.  The  flavor  of  the  root  depends  mainly  on  a 
peculiar  volatile  oil.  It  is  used  also  as  antiseptic  for  mastication, 
forms  a  good  ingredient  to  tooth-powder,  and  is  therapeutically 
regarded  as  a  stimulant  of  the  nerves. 

Acrooomla  Kezloana,  Karwinskl. 

Mexico,  in  the  cooler  regions  up  to  3,000  feet,  with  a  mean- 
temperature  of  66°  F.  [Drude].  A  prickly  palm,  reaching  20  feet 
in  height,  accompanied  by  very  splendid  Chamfedora-Palms  in  the 
shade  of  oak-forests. 

Aorocomia  Total,  Martina. 

Argentina.  Attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  fruits  are  sweet 
and  wholesome. 

▲otflDa  sploata,  Linn^. 

The  "  Banebeny."  On  wooded  mountains,  mainly  on  limestone- 
soil  in  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North- America.  A  perennial 
medicinal  herb.  Its  virtue  depends  on  peculiar  acrid  and  bitter  as 
well  as  other  principles.  In  North-America  the  roots  of  this  species 
and  of  A.  alba  (Bigelow)  are  further  praised  as  efficacious  antidotes 
against  ophidian  poisons.  They  have  emetic  properties  and  resemble 
also  in  other  medicinal  respects  the  root  of  Helleborus. 

Aotinidla  argnta,  Flanchon. 

Japan.  This  climber  is  praised  by  L.  Boehmer  for  its  goose- 
berry-like fruits  of  fig-taste,  but  only  consumable  after  frost. 
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Adansonia  digrltata,  Linne. 

Warm  and  hot  regions  of  Africa,  fully  to  23®  South.  Quite 
hardy  down  to  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  East- Australia  [Edgarl. 
The  Boabab  or  Monkey-bread  tree.  One  of  the  most  colossal  trees  of 
the  globe  as  regards  stem-diameter,  which  reaches  sometimes  30 
feet,  while  the  branches  may  spread  out  to  150  feet.  The  soon 
drying  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  of  pleasant  acid  taste.  A  similar  species 
is  A.  Gregorii  (F.  v.  M.)  from  North- Western  Australia. 

Adenoatemum  nltidum,  Persoon. 

Southern  Chili,  where  this  stately  tree  passes  by  the  appellations 
"Queule,  Nuble  and  Aracua."  Wood  durable  and  beautifully 
streaked.     Fruit  edible. 

Adeamla  balsamioa,  Bertero. 

The  "  Jarilla  "  of  Chili.  A  small  shrub  remarkable  for  exuding 
a  fragrant  balsam  of  some  technic  value  [Philippi]. 

Sffle  marmeloa,  Correa. 

The  Bael-Tree  of  India,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  Finally  40  feet 
high.     Fruit  of  medicinal,  particularly  antidysenteric  value. 

Sirle  aeptarla,  De  Oandolle.     (Citra$  tri/oliata,  Linne.) 

Japan.  Much  grown  as  a  hedge-shrub  in  its  native  country  and 
in  China ;  also  reared  as  stock  for  grafting  on  it  the  orange-plant. 

figiceraa  majua,  Gaertner. 

Southern  Asia,  Polynesia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  This 
spurious  Mangrove-tree  extends  far  south  into  New  South  Wales. 
It  may  be  employed  for  preventing  the  washing  away  of  mud  bv 
the  tide,  and  for  thus  consolidating  shores  subject  to  inundation  by 
sea-floods. 

JBaebynomene  aapera,  Linne. 

The  "Solah"  of  tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  A  large  perennial 
erect  or  floating  swamp-plant.  Introduced  from  the  Botanic 
Gardens  of  Melbourne  early  into  the  tropical  parts  of  Australia. 
Pith-hats  are  made  from  the  young  stems  of  this  plant ;  this  pith  is 
also  a  substitute  for  cork  in  some  of  its  uses.  The  Solah  is  of  less 
importance  for  cultivation  than  for  naturalisation.  Mr.  Strachan. 
of  Melbourne,  makes  of  the  pith  life-waistcoats,  weighing  only 
1^  lb.,  as  a  safeguard  against  drowning. 

JBaonlua  Califomioa,  Nuttall. 

California.  This  beautiful  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  with 
a  stem  6  feet  in  diameter,  the  foliage  spreading  out  exceptionally 
over  a  width  of  60  feet,  the  extremities  of  the  branchei^touchmg 
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the  ground.  In  full  bloom  it  is  a  magnificent  ornament,  with  its 
crowded  snow-white  flowers,  visible  for  a  long  distance.  The  wood 
is  light  and  porous,  and  used  for  the  yokes  of  oxen  and  for  various 
other  implements  [Dr.  Gibbons]. 

SSsculuft  HlppocafttanDm,  Linne. 

The  "  Horse-Chestnut-Trec. "  Indigenous  to  North -Greece, 
Thessaly  and  Epirus,  on  high  ranges  [Heldreich],  where  it  is  asso- 
ciated with  the  Walnut,  several  (Jaks  and  Pines,  at  an  altitude  of 
3-4,000  feet,  occurring  likewise  in  Imeretia,  the  Caucasus  [Eich- 
wald],  and  possibly  wild  also  in  Central  Asia,  reared  on  the  Himal- 
ayas to  10,000  feet.  One  of  the  most  showy  of  deciduous  trees, 
more  particularly  when  during  spring  "  it  has  reached  the 
meridian  of  its  glory,  and  stands  forth  in  all  the  gorgeousness  of 
leaves  and  blossoms."  Height  reaching  60  feet,  circumference  of 
stem  sometimes  16  feet.  In  cool  climates  one  of  the  choicest  of 
trees  for  street-planting.  Flowers  sought  by  bees  in  preference  to 
those  of  any  other  northern  tree  except  the  Linden.  Even  in  Nor- 
way, in  latitude  67**  56'  N.,  a  cultivated  tree  attained  a  height  of 
60  feet  and  a  stem -circumference  of  11  feet  [Schuebeler].  It  will 
succeed  even  in  sandy  soil,  but  likes  sheltered  spots.  The  wood 
adapted  for  furniture,  also  particularly  for  mould  patterns  in  cast- 
ing, the  slips  of  pianofortes  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes ;  it 
remains  free  from  insects.  The  fruits  afford  saponin.  The  seeds 
yield  starch  copiously,  and  supply  also  food  for  various  domestic 
animals ;  the  bark  serves  as  a  good  tanning  mateHal.  A  variety 
is  known  with  thomless  fruits.  Three  species  occur  in  Japan  and 
several  in  North -America  and  South-Asia,  mostly  not  of  gi-eat 
height. 

SSftCUluft  Xndica,  Colebrooke. 

In  the  Himalayas,  from  3,500  to  9,000  feet.  Height  ftnally  70 
feet ;  trunk  comparatively  short,  occasionally  with  a  girth  of  25 
feet.  Never  quite  without  leaves.  Can  be  used  like  the  Horse- 
Chestnut  as  an  ornamental  shade-tree.  Twigs  lopped  off  for  fodder 
in  India.  Wood  whitish,  soft,  available  foi*  various  purposes, 
particularly  liked  for  water-troughs,  drinking-vessels,  platters 
[Gamble].  Other  Asiatic  species  are  A.  Punduana  (Wallich),  A. 
Chinensis  (Bunge),  A.  dissimilis  (Blume). 


Bftculus  lutoa,  Wangenhein.    {A^flavajMton). 

The  "  Buck-eye."  North- America.  Tliis  showy  tree  rises  occa- 
sionally to  a  height  of  80  feet.  The  wood  is  light,  soft  and  porous, 
not  inclined  to  split  or  crack  in  drying.  It  is  valuable  for  ti'oughs, 
bread-trays,  wooden  bowls  and  shuttles  [Simmonds],  also  for  ceil- 
ing and  wainscoting  [Mohr]. 
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JBfteulns  tnrblnata,  Blame. 

Japan.  The  "Tochnoki."  Height  to  40  feet.  Valuable  as  a 
promenade-tree  for  shade,  some  planted  at  Japanese  pagodas  spread- 
ing to  extraordinary  width  [Dr.  Mene].  The  seeds  are  there  used 
for  human  food.  The  hardy  Chinese  A.  Sinensis  is  very  closely 
allied  to  this,  and  flowers  later  than  A.  Hippocastanum  [Dr. 
Masters]. 

▲rarious  oaDsareusy  Schaeffer. 

In  the  spruce-forests  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.     Trials 
might  be  made  to  naturalise  this  long-famed  and  highly  delicious 
mushroom  in  our  woodlands.     It  attains  a  width  of  nearly  one  foot, 
and   is    of   a  magnificent   orange-color.      Numerous   other  edible 
Agarics  could  doubtless  be  brought  into  this  country  by  the  mere 
dispersion  of  the  spored  in  fit  localities.     As  large  or  otherwise 
specially  eligible  may  here  be  mentioned,  on  the  authority  of  Di*. 
Rosenthal,  who  alludes  to  many  more,  A.  extinctorius  L.,  A.  melleuK 
Vahl,  A-  deliciosus  L.,  A.  giganteus  Sowerby,  A.  Cardarella  Fr., 
A.  Marzuolus  Fr.,  A.  Eryngii  Cand.,  A.  splendens  Pers.,  A.  odorus 
Bnlliard,  A.  auricula  Cand.,  A.  oreades  Bolt.,  A.  esculentus  Wulf., 
A.,  mouceron  Tratt.,  A.  socialis  Cand.,  A.  laccatus  Scop.,  all  from 
Earope,  besides  numerous  other  highly  valuable  species  from  other 
parts  of  the  globe.     Professor  Goeppert  adds  as  edible  species,  sold 
in  Sileaii  and  other  parts  of   Germany:  A.  decoro.sus   Fries,   A. 
fusipes  -Bull.,  A.  gambosus  Fries,  A.  procerus  Scop.,  A.  scorodonius 
Fries,  A.  silvaticus  Schaeff.,  A.  virgineus  Wulf.,  A.  volemus  Fries, 
besides  the  almost  cosmopolitan  A.  campestris  Linne  and  A.  arven- 
sis  Schaeffer.     Dr.  M.  C.  Cooke  mentions  of  Agarics  besides  as 
European  (mostly  British)  kinds,  fit  for  the  kitchen :  A.  rachodcs 
Vitt.,  A.  personatus  Fr.,  A.  nebularis  Batsch,  A.  dealbatus.  Sow., 
A.  geotropus  Bull.,' A.  salignus  Tratt.,  A.  prunulus   Scop.,  A.  rauta- 
bilis   Schaeff.,  A.  squarrosus  O.  Muell.,   A,  pudicus  Viv.     Dr.   L. 
Planchon  noted  the  following  among  the   French   edible  species 
additionally :  A.  vaginatus  Bull,,  A.  ovoideus  Bull.,  A.  rubescens 
Fr.,  A.  caligatus  Viv.,  A.  terreus  Schaeff.,  A.  albellus  Cand.,  A. 
nudus   Bull.,  A.  erassipes  Desm.,   A.  x)iperatus  L.,  A.   eyliudrius 
Cand.,  A.  pluteus  Fr.,  A.  bombycinus  Schaeff.     Dr.  Goeze  speaks 
particularly   of   A.    palometus,    Thore   and   A.    graveolens,    Pers. 
Several   of  these  extend  spontaneously  to  Australia.     Mushroom 
beds  are  best  made  from  horse-manure,  mixed  with  one-eighth  loam, 
the  scattering  of  the  mushroom-fragments  to  be  effected,  when  the 
temperature  of  the  hot-bed  has  become  reduced  to  85°  F.,  this  sow- 
ing to  be  made  2-3  inches  deep,  and  4  inches  apart ;  1  inch  sifted 
.    loam  over  the  damp  bed  and  some  hay  to  cover  the  whole.     After 
two  months  mushrooms  can  be  gathered  from  the  bed.    Mushroom- 
beds  can  also  be  prepared  in  spare  places  of  cellars,  stables,  sheds 
and  other   spots,*  where  equability  of  mild  temperature  and  some 
humidity  can  be  secured.     According  to  Mr.  C.  F.  Heineniann,  of 
Erfurt,  the  needful  hot-beds  can  best  be  made  one  above  another. 
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inclined  forward,  generating  a  temperature  of  from  60°  to  90°  F.,  a 
snrf ace-layer  of  cut  straw  being  applied  subsequently,  to  be  removed 
after  about  two  weeks,  then  to  be  replaced  by  a  stratum  of  rich 
loam  as  a  matrix  for  the  root-like  organs  of  the  pushing  fungs.  In 
Japan  mushrooms  are  reared  on  decayed  split  logs,  and  largely  con- 
sumed. In  France  mushrooms  are  grown  in  caves  to  an  enormous 
extent.  Paff -balls  when  young  are  also  edible,  and  some  of  them 
delicious  [Meehan].  A.  Georgii  (Fries)  is  the  only  mushroom 
utilized  by  the  Kaffirs  for  food  [Professor  MacOwan].  The  Chinese 
dry  A.  campestris  in  vast  quantities  even  for  export.  About  Paris 
are  about  300  establishments  for  the  rearing  of  this,  the  most 
generally  used  of  kitchen -fungs.  Probably  the  most  extensive  of 
all  rearing-places  of  the  common  champignon  is  that  of  Alex. 
Hatschek,  of  Linz,  in  deserted  underground  quarries,  where  the 
pi*oduction  is  at  a  gigantic  and  highly  remunerative  scale  [Dr.  E. 
(roeze]. 

Aparicns  flammeas,  Soopoli. 

Europe,  Asia.  In  Cashmere  particularly  noticed  as  a  large  and 
excellent  edible  mushroom  [Dr.  Atchison  J.  Some  of  the  noxious 
mushrooms  become  edible  by  drying.  Professor  Morren  mentions 
among  edible  Belgian  species  Agaricus  laccatus  Scop.,  Hussula 
Integra  Fr.  Any  kind  of  cavern  might  be  turned  into  a  mushroom, 
field  ;  the  spawn  is  spread  on  fermenied  manure,  and  kept  moist  bj 
water  to  which  some  saltpetre  is  added.  They  all  afford  a  highly 
nutritious  nitrogenous  food,  but  some  require  particular  cooking*. 
See  also  the  agaric-like  mushrooms  noticed  under  Cantharellus, 
Coprinus,  Cortinarius,  Russula. 

Apariouft  ostreatus,  Jacquin. 

On  trunks  chiefly  of  deciduous  trees  throughout  Europe.  The 
delicious  oyster-mushroom,  renowned  from  antiquity,  hence  pro- 
minently on  this  occasion  mentioned.  For  fuller  information  on 
fungs  for  the  table  consult  as  very  accessible  works  Badhams's 
"Esculent  Funguses  of  England,"  and  Cooke's  "British  Fungi"; 
for  systematic  characteristics  see  the  works  of  Fries,  Berkeley, 
Cooke,  Saccardo  and  others. 

Affave  Americana,  Linne. 

One  of  the  gigantic  Aloes  of  Central  America,  hardy  even  in 
mild  places  of  South -England.  In  the  open  air  it  comes  into  flower 
in  about  ten  years  or  later.  The  flowering  stem  may  shoot  up  to 
the  extent  of  ten  feet  in  a  week,  and  may  flnally  rise  to  40  feet. 
Mr.  Fred.  Hickox  at  Clunes  saw  the  young  offshoots  producing  also 
small  flower-bunches,  while  the  maternal  plant  was  in  bloom.  The 
pithy  stem  can  be  utilized  for  some  of  the  purposes,  for  which  cork 
is  usually  employed — for  instance,  to  form  the  bottoms  of  insect- 
rases.     The  honey-sucking  birds  and  bees  are  very  fond  of  the 
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flowers   of   this  prodigioas  plant.     The  leaves  of  this  and  some 

other  Agaves,  sach  as  A.  Mezicana,  fnmish  the  strong  Pita-fibre, 

which  is  adapted  for  ropes  and  even  for  beautiful  textile  fabrics. 

The  strength  of  ropes  of  this  fibre  is  considerably  greater  than  that 

of  hemp-ropes  ;  they  are  durable  as  well  in  as  out  of  water.     The 

leaves  contieiin  saponin.     The  mellaginous  sap,  which  on  incision 

flows  from  the  young  flower-stem,  can  be  converted  into  an  alcoholic 

liquid,  and  thus  the  "  Pulque  "  beverage  is  prepared.     Where  space 

and  circumstances  admit  of  it,  impenetrable  hedges  may  be  raided 

in  the  course  of  some  years  from  Agaves.     One  kind  rose  in  Fiji 

also  to  38  feet   ^Thurston].     The  infusion  of  the  leaves  can  be 

applied  as  an  insecticide. 

▲(^▼e  beteraoantha,  Zuccarini. 

Northern  Mexico  and  Texas.  The  Ixtli-fibre,  now  extensively 
used  for  brushes,  is  much  derived  from  this  species.  From  Tampico 
alone  have  lately  been  shipped  about  35,000  tons  of  this  fibre  annually. 
The  average  length  is  24  inches  [Consul  Cassard].  The  fibre  is  also 
worked  into  ropes  and  mats  [Dr.  C.  Mohr]. 

JLf^we  Inaequidena,  E.  Koch. 

Mexico.  Closely  allied  to  A.  Americana ;  it  seems  to  include  A. 
Hookeri  and  A.  Fenzliana,  Jacobi,  according  to  Baker  (in  Bot.  Mag. 
6589  and  Grardeners*  Chronicle  1871  p.  718).  All  these  serve  also 
grandly  as  scenic  plants. 


^▼e  rigriday  Miller.* 

Southern  Mexico.  The  Chelem,  Henequen  and  Sacci,  furnishing 
the  Sisal-hemp.  Drs.  Perrine,  Scott  and  Bngelmann  indicate 
several  varieties  of  this  stately  plant,  the  fibre  being  therefore 
also  variable,  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  The  leaves  of  the 
Sacci  or  Sacqui  give  the  largest  return.  The  yield  of  fibre  begins 
in  four  or  five  years,  and  lasts  for  half  a  century  or  more,  the  plant 
being  prevented  from  flowering  by  cutting  away  its  flower-stalk 
when  very  young.  The  produce  is  from  l,0001bs.  to  l,2001bs.  clear 
fibre  per  acre,  worth  £30  to  £50  per  ton.  In  the  Bahamas  150,000 
acres  were  lately  granted  by  the  governor  for  Sisal -culture.  The 
fibre  is  straight,  glossy  and  strong,  particularly  well  adapted  for 
ropes  as  resisting  damjmess.  The  total  export  of  Sisal-hemp  from 
Yucatan  had  reached  already  some  years  ago  in  value  half  a  million 
sterling  [D.  Morris],  it  has  now  risen  to  two  millions.  The  leaves 
are  from  2  to  6  feet  long  and  2  to  6  inches  wide ;  the  flower-stem 
attains  a  height  of  25  feet ;  the  panicle  of  flowers  is  about  8  feet 
long,  bearing  in  abundance  bulb-like  buds.  Other  large  species  of 
Agave,  all  fibre-yielding,  are  A.  antillarum  (Descourtil)  from  Hayti ; 
A.  Parryi  (Engelmann)  from  New  Mexico ;  A.  Palmeri  (Engelmann) 
from  South-Arizona,  up  to  a  cool  elevation  of  6,000  feet.  -A .  Ixtli 
(Kar-winski)  seems  to  belong  to  A.  rigida.      Concerning  the  uses  of 
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Agaves  refer  also  to  Dr.  Fr.  P.  Porcher's  "  Southern  Fields  and 
Forests,"  p.  596-599  (1869),  and  to  Consul  Th.  J.  MacLain's  report 
on  the  Sisal  industry  in  the  Bahamas  [Dyer,  "  Kew  Bulletin,"  July 
1890.] 

Affave  viTlpara,  Linne, 

Mexico  and  Honduras.  This  species  is  cultivated  for  hedges  in 
some  parts  of  India,  especially  near  watercourses,  and  has  in  several 
districts  become  naturalised.  Flowered  at  Mortala,  [Th.  Hanbury.J 
Latterly  a  fibre  obtained  from  this  plant  has  been  sent  to  the  Lon- 
don market  as  Bombay  Aloe-fibre.  Samples  prepared  by  the  Death's 
Fibre  Machine  Company  were  found  to  be  of  excellent  quality,  worth 
from  £25  to  £30  per  ton.  This  species  is  of  rather  slow  growth.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  defines  specifically  138  species. 

Affonis  fleznoaa,  De  Candolle. 

The  Willow-Myrtle  of  South-Westem  Australia.  A  tree,  attain- 
ing finally  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  pendent  branches.  One  of  the 
best  of  evergreen  trees  for  cemeteries  in  a  climate  free  from  frost. 
The  foliage  is  rich  in  antiseptic  oil. 

Affriopfiyllum  Oobioum,  Bunge. 

Eastern  Asia.  The  "Soulchir"  of  the  Mongols.  Przevalsky 
says,  that  the  seeds  of  this  plant,  wild  as  well  as  cultivated,  afford 
a  great  part  of  the  vegetable  food  of  the  Ala-Shan  nomads. 
Several  other  annual  salsolaceous  herbs  belong  to  the  genus  Agri- 
ophyllnm,  among  them  A.  arenarium  (Bieberstein)  being  closely 
cognate  to  A.  Gobicum. 

AgTOstis  Mueller!,  Bentham. 

Alps  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Valuable  there  for  depas- 
turing, as  well  as  some  other  grasses  endemic  to  our  alps. 

AsTOfttlfl  palustrift,  HadEon.     (^«  al6a,  Linne.) 

The  Fiorin  or  White  Bent-Grass.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia,  North-Africa,  North -America.  Perennial,  showing  a  predi- 
lection for  moisture ;  can  be  growTi  on  peat-soil.  It  yields  a  good 
return  already  in  the  first  year,  but  is  not  so  well  suited  for  mow- 
ing as  depasturing.  It  is  the  herd-grass  of  the  United  States,  and 
valuable  as  an  admixture  to  many  other  grasses,  as  it  becomes 
available  at  the  season,  when  some  of  them  fail.  Sinclair  regards 
it  as  a  pasture-grass  inferior  to  Festuca  pratensis  and  Dactylis 
glomerata,  but  superior  to  Alopecurus  pratensis.  The  variety  with 
long  suckers  (A.  stolonifera)  is  best  adapted  for  sandy  pastures, 
and  helps  to  bind  shifting  sand  on  sea-coa«ts,  or  broken  soil  on  river- 
banks.  It  luxuriates  even  on  saline  wet  soil  or  periodically  inun- 
dated places,  as  well  observed  by  Langethal.  It  is  more  a  grass 
for  cattle-runs  than  for  sheep-pastures,  but  wherever  it  is  to  grow. 
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the  soil  Taast  be  penetrable.  Its  tuvi  on  coast-meadows  is  particu- 
larlj  dense  and  of  remarkable  fineness.  For  sowing,  only  one-sixtti 
of  the  weight  of  the  seeds,  as  compared  with  those  of  the  rye- 
gprass,  is  needed.  The  creeping  variety  is  also  valuable  for  fine  and 
endoring  lawns. 

Affrostta  rubra,  Linne. 

Northern  Europe,  Asia  and  America.  A  perennial  grass,  called 
red-top  and  also  herd-grass  in  the  United  States  of  North- America. 
Professor  Meehan  places  it  for  value  on  pasture-land  among 
grasses  cultivated  there  next  after  Phleum  pratense  and  Poa  pra- 
tensis  (the  latter  there  called  blue-grass),  and  before  Dactylis 
glomerata,  the  orchard-grass  of  the  United  States. 

Affrostis  siMtbra.  Willdenow. 

The  Hair-grass  of  North-America.  Recently  recommended  as 
one  of  the  best  lawn-grasses,  forming  a  dense  turf;  It  will  grow 
even  on  poor  gravelly  soil,  and  endure  drought  as  well  as  extreme 
cold.  ItH  fine  roots  and  suckers  spread  rapidly,  forming  soon  dense 
matted  sods  [Dr.  Channing].  It  starts  into  new  growth  immedi- 
ately after  being  cut,  is  selected  for  its  sweetness  by  pasture- 
animals,  has  proved  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  dairy  ground,  and 
suppresses  weeds  like  Hordeum  secalinum.  One  bushel  of  seed  to 
an  acre  suffices  for  pastures ;  two  bushels  are  used  for  lawns.  A. 
perennans  (Tukermann)  is  an  allied  species  of  similar  value. 

AffTostiB  Solandrl,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  Produces  a  large 
quantity  of  sweet  fodder  in  damp  localities  [Bailey].  Valuable  as 
a  meadow-grass  [W.  Hill].  In  Australia  it  is  essentially  a  winter- 
grass,  but  available  also  in  our  sub-alpine  regions  f  J.  Stirling]. 
Highly  relished  by  all  kinds  of  pasture -animals  [Fr.  Turner]. 
Chemical  analysis  in  spring  gave  the  following  results  :  Albumen, 
4.08;  Gluten,  8.81 ;  Starch,  1.34;  Gum,  2.50 ;  Sugar,  9.75  per  cent. 
[P.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  Under  the  name  A.  Porsteri 
(Roemer  and  Schultes)  only  some  forms  of  this  very  vanable  grass 
are  comprehended.      Dr.  Solander  was  the  discoverer. 

Affrostls  vnlpariB,  Withering. 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia,  North -America.  One  of 
the  perennial  grasses  which  disseminate  themselves  with  celerity, 
even  over  the  worst  of  sandy  soils.  Though  not  a  tall  grass,  it 
may  be  destined  to  contribute  perhaps  with  others  largely  to  the 
grazing  capabilities  of  desert-lands  ;  yet  it  will  thrive  also  even  in 
moist  soil  and  alpine  regions,  and  is  essentially  a  gi'ass  for  sheep- 
pastures  ;  counted  by  Hein  and  many  others  also  among  valuable 
lawn-grasses. 
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AilantuB  plandnlosa,  Linn6. 

South-Eastem  Asia.  A  hardy  decidaous  tree,  reaching  60  feet 
in  height,  of  rather  rapid  growth  and  of  very  imposing  aspect  in 
any  landscape.  Particularly  valuable  on  account  of  its  leaves, 
which  afford  food  to  a  silkworm  {Attacus  Cynthia)  peculiar  to  this 
tree.  Wood  extremely  durable,  pale-yellow,  of  silky-lustre  when 
planed,  and  therefore  valued  for  joiners'  wdrk ;  it  is  tougher  than 
that  of  oak  or  elm,  easily  worked,  and  not  liable  to  split  or  warp. 
In  Southern  Europe  this  tree  is  much  planted  for  avenues.  Valu- 
able also  for  reclaiming  coast-sands,  and  to  this  end  easily  propa- 
gated by  suckers  and  fragments  of  roots,  according  to  Professor 
Sargent.  The  growth  of  the  tree  is  quick  even  in  poor  soil,  but 
more  so  in  somewhat  calcareous  bottoms.  Thrives  on  chalk 
[Vasey].  Professor  Meehan  states,  that  it  checks  the  spread  of 
the  rose-bug,  to  which  the  tree  is  destructive.  In  Norway  hardy 
to  latitude  63°  2&  N.  [Schuebeler],  but  suffers  from  frost  in  youth. 
The  bark  is  used  in  the  Levant  as  a  vermifuge  medicine.  Goats 
will  not  devour  saplings  of  this  tree. 

Alra  osBftpltosa,  Linne. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe,  reaching  as  indigenous  also- 
Australia.  A  rough  fodder-grass,  best  utilized  for  laying  dry  any 
moist  meadows ;  cSords  fair  pasturage,  if  periodically  burnt  down 
[J.  Stirling].  Extends  to  71**  7^N.  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  A. 
Kingii,  A.  antarctica  and  A.  Magellanica  (J.  Hooker)  are  among 
nutritive  congeners  from  extra-tropic  South- America,  the  first 
particularly  for  cattle,  the  two  other  more  for  sheep  [Hieronymus]. 

Akebla  quinata,  Decaiane. 

Japan.  A  shrubby  climber.  This,  as  well  as  A.  lobata  (Decaisne) 
of  the  same  country,  bears  rather  large  sweet  fruits.  The  last- 
mentioned  species  extends  as  an  indigenous  one  to  China.  Both 
have  early  and  very  fragrant  flowers. 

Albizzia  basaltioa,  Ikntham. 

Eastern  sub-tropic  Australia.  A  small  tree.  The  wood  praised 
by  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  for  its  beautiful  reddish  color  and  silky  lustre. 
Cattle  like  the  foliage.  As  a  genus  Pithecolobium  differs  no  more 
from  Albizzia  than  Vachellia  from  Acacia  or  Cathartocarpus  from 
Cassia.  The  oldest  generic  name  is  Zygia,  but  no  species  was  early 
described  under  that  name. 

▲Ibizzia  bigremiaa,  F.  v.  Mueller.  {Pithecolobium  higeminvm,  Maitivs.) 
India,  up  to  Sikkim  and  Nepal,  ascending  in  Ceylon  to  4,000  feet 
Desirable  for  Australian  forestry  on  account  of  its  peculiar  dark 
and  hard  wood.  Another  congener,  A.  subcoriacea  (Pithecolobium 
subcoriaceum,  Thwaites),  from  the  mountains  of  India,  is  deserving 
of  utilitarian  cultivation  with  numerous  other  tall  species. 
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AlMvzitt  duloift,  F.  ▼.  IKueller.     (PUhecolobium  didee,  Bentham.) 

Mexico,  Advancing  in  tree-growth  to  50  feet.  Thorny.  Has 
liftrdly  a  riral  as  a  hedge-plant  in  frostless  climes  [W.  Fawcett]. 
Particularly  resisting  Seabreeze.  The  sweet  palp  of  the  pod  is 
regarded  as  wholesome.  Ripens  its  froit  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay  [F.  Turner]. 

Alblszla  Jalibrisftln,  Durazzini. 

From  the  Caucasus  to  Japan.  A  favorite  ornamental  red-flower* 
ing  Shade- Acacia  in  Southern  Europe.  Naturally  it  seeks  river- 
banlcs. 

AlMzzla  latiftlliqua,  F.  ▼.  Mueller.     (LysUoma  latitiliqua,  Bentham.) 
Tropical  America.     A  large  spreading  tree ;  trunk  attaining  a 
diameter  of  3  feet ;  wood  excellent  for  select  cabinet-work,  excelling 
according  to  Nuttall  the  Mahogany  in  its  variable  shining  tints, 
which  appear  like  watered  satin ;  it  is  hard  and  close-grained. 

Alblsxla  Iiebbek,  Bentham. 

The  Siris- Acacia  of  Southern  and  Middle  Asia  and  Northern 
Africa.  Available  as  a  shade-tree.  It  produces  also  a  good  deal 
of  gum ;  the  flowers  much  sought  for  honey  by  bees.  In  warm 
regions  easily  naturalized  from  seeds.  An  allied  species  is  the 
North-Eastem  Australian  A.  canescens  (Bentham). 

Albixzia  lopkaatliay  Bentham.     (Acacia  lophantha,  Wilidenow.) 

South- Western  Australia.  One  of  the  most  rapidly-growing 
plants  for  copses  and  first  temporary  shelter  in  exposed  localities, 
but  never  attaining  the  size  of  a  real  tree.  It  produces  seeds 
abundantly,  which  germinate  most  easily.  For  the  most  desolate 
places,  especially  in  desert-tracts,  it  is  of  great  importance,  quickly 
affording  shade,  shelter  and  a  copious  vegetation.  Cattle  browse 
on  the  leaves.  The  bark  contains  only  about  8  per  cent,  mimosa- 
tannin  ;  but  Mr.  Bummel  found  in  the  dry  root  about  10  per  cent. 
of  saponin,  so  valuable  in  silk-  and  wool-factories.  Saponin  also 
occurs  in  Xylia  dolabriformis  of  Southern  Asia.  In  Australia  this 
plant  is  found  better  even  than  the  Broom-bush  for  sheltering  new 
forest  plantations  in  open  sand-lands ;  in  rich  soil  known  to  have 
grown  14  feet  in  a  year. 

Albixzia  miorantba,    Boivin.     {A.  odoratiasima,  Bentham.) 

India ;  ascending  to  5,000  feet ;  growing  in  almost  any  kind  o^ 
soil ;  hardy  in  sub-tropical  countries.  A  middle-sized  tree ;  timber 
particularly  hard,  dark-colored,  durable  and  strong ;  well  adapted 
for  naves  and  felloes  [Drury  and  Brandis].  Regarded  by  Rox- 
burgh as  one  of  the  most  valuable  jungle-timbers. 
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Albiszla  prooera,  Bentham. 

South-Eastem  Asia  and  North-Westeni  Anstralia,  but  enduring 
mild  extra-tropic  climes.  Height  to  100  feet.  Gbowth  more  rapid 
than  that  of  the  Siris.  Among  the  limited  numbers  of  trees,  fit  to 
live  on  saltish  land. 


Alblxzia  Samaia,  F.  t.  Mueller.*    (PUheeolohium  8aman,  Bentham.) 

The  "  Rain-tree  "  or  "  Gnango,"  extending  from  Mexico  to  Brazil 
and  Pern.  It  attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  tmnk  6  feet  in 
diameter,  the  colossal  branches  expanding  to  150  feet ;  it  is  of 
quick  growth,  and  in  outline  not  unlike  an  oak  ;  it  is  content  vritli 
light  soil,  and  forms  a  magnificent  feature  in  a  landscape.  Truly 
splendid  for  shade ;  almost  unapproached  for  rapid  growth  by  any 
other  tree.  In  Fiji  it  attained  a  stem-circumference  of  9  feet  in 
7  years,  and  a  height  of  about  50  feet,  with  some  branches  spread- 
ing over  40  feet  from  the  short  trunk.  It  can  be  trimmed  to  form 
a  tall  stem  [R.  L.  Holmes].  At  Port  Curtis  it  grew  6  feet  in  16 
months,  and  it  fruits  there  already  at  a  comparatively  early  age 
[Edgar].  Near  the  Apsley-River  in  New  Soath  Wales,  it  rose  to 
16  feet  in  two  years  sown  on  very  poor  ground  (A.  R.  Crawford),  In 
India  it  attained  in  10  years  a  stem-girth  of  about  6  feet  at  5  feet 
from  the  ground,  its  ramifications  by  that  time  spreading  out  to  90 
feet  [Blechyndon].  It  thrives  particularly  in  the  dry  salt-pond- 
districts  of  the  West-Indies,  and  likes  the  ^'icinity  of  the  sea,  "  its 
foliage  possessing  the  power,  to  an  unusual  extent,  to  attract,  absorb 
and  condense  aerial  humidity"  [Consul  for  France  at  Laroto]. 
Not  ascending  to  above  1,000  feet  altitude  in  Jamaica ;  resisting* 
drought,  but  very  susceptible  to  frost.  The  pods  mature  for  fodder 
a.t  a  time,  when  grass  and  herbage;  on  pastures  become  parched. 
Rain  and  dew  fall  through  the  foliage,  which  is  shut  up  at  night, 
thus  allowing  grass  to  grow  underneath.  The  tree  thrives  best; 
where  the  rainfall  fluctuates  between  30  and  60  inches  a  year. 
One  of  the  best  trees  in  mild  climates  for  shade  by  the  roadsides. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  ornamental ;  but  the  principal  utility  of  the 
tree  lies  in  its  pulpy  pods,  which  are  produced  in  great  abundance, 
and  constitute  a  very  fattening  fodder  for  all  kinds  of  pastoral 
animals,  which  eat  them  with  relish  [Jenman,  J.  H.  Stephens]. 

Albizzia  stipulata,  Bentham. 

Continental  and  insular  South- Asia,  extending  to  the  Himalayas 
and  China,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  An  umbrageous  tree  of  easy 
culture,  for  which  it  is  not  quite  restricted  to  the  tropics. 

Albizzia  TlmbouTa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Enterolobium  Timbouva,  Martins.) 
La   Plata  States.      A   good-sized   tree  with  elastic  wood,  well 
adapted  for  promenades.      Bark  comparatively  rich  in  mimosa- 
tannic  acid  [Prof.  Hieronymus]. 
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Alohemilla  ▼ulffaris,  C.  Bauhin. 

Europe,  West- Asia,  Arctic  North- America,  Alpine  Australia; 
extending  in  Norway  to  71°  10  N.  [Schnebeler].  This  perennial 
herb  is  important  for  moist  dairj-pastnres.  The  same  can  be  said 
of  other  congeners;  for  instance,  A.  alpina  (L.)  from  the  coldest 
parts  of  Europe,  North- Asia  and  North- America ;  A.  Capensis 
(Thnnberg)  and  A.  elongata  (Ecklon  and  Zeyher)  of  South- Africa, 
some  Abyssinian  species,  as  well  as  A.  pinnata  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von) 
and  other  congeners  of  the  Andes. 

Alliam  rabellum,  Bieberstein.     (^1  leptophyllum,  Wallich). 

The  Himalayan  Onion.  Captain  Pogson  regards  the  bulbs  as 
sudorific ;  they  are  of  stronger  pungency  than  oi^inary  onions ; 
the  leaves  form  a  good  condiment. 

Allliun  satlTum,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Garlic.  Soongarei  and  in  the  farthest  N.W.  of  India,  a^ 
shown  by  Dr.  von  Regel ;  but  cultivated  already  in  ancient  Egypt 
[Dr.  Schweinfurth].  Nearest  allied  to  A.  Scorodoprasum.  The 
'*  Allium  "  of  Plinius. 

Allinm  Sohoenoprasum,  Linne. 

The  Chives.  Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North  America.  Cul- 
tivated in  Norway  to  latitude  70°  22'  [Schuebeler],  Available  for 
salads  and  condiments.  This  species  of  Allium  seems  here  not  yet 
so  generally  adopted  in  our  culinary  cultivation  as  other  congenew. 

Allinm  S€orodopraamn>  Linn^. 

The  Sand-Leek.  Europe  and  North-Africa.  Resembles  in  some 
respects  Garlic,  in  others  Shallot.  The  Scorodoprason  of  Diosco- 
rides  according  to  Fraas  seems  A.  descendens  (Linne)  indigenous 
to  South-Europe. 

AIbob  aouminata,  Humboldt. 

From  Mexico  to  Chili;  particularly  at  subalpine  elevaticns. 
There  among  the  best  of  timber- trees  [Prof.  Sodiro]. 

AlaoB  ^lutlnosa,  Gaertner. 

The  Common  Alder.  Throughout  Europe  and  extra-ti*opical 
Asia;  indigenous  to  64"  10^  N.  lat.  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
Reaches  a  height  of  90  feet ;  attaining  even  in  lat.  61'  47'  a  steni- 
diameter  of  10  feet.  Easily  clipped,  when  young,  into  hedges ;  well 
adapted  for  river  banks  ;  recommended  by  Wessely  for  wet  valleys 
in  coast-sand;  wood  soft  and  light,  turning  red,  furnishing  one  of  the 
best  charcoals  for  gunpowder  ;  it  is  also  durable  under  water,  and 
adapted  for  turners'  and  joiners'  work ;    the  wood  is  also  well 
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suited  for  pump-trees  and  other  under-ground  Work,  as  it  will 
harden  almost  like  stone.  The  tree  is  further  valuable  for  the 
utilisation  of  bog-land.  A.  cordifolia  (Tenore)  is  a  closely  allied 
species,  indigenous  to  the  countries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea'  A.  incana  (Willd.)  extends  to  North- America ;  it  is  of 
smaller  size  but  was  found  to  grow  over  60  feet  high  in  latitude  70*  of 
Norway  by  Professor  Schuebeler.  The  bark  of  several  alders  is 
of  medicinal  value,  and  a  decoction  will  give  to  cloth  saturated, 
with  lye  an  indellible  orange-color  [Poi^cher]  ;  it  contains  a 
peculiar  tannic  principle  to  the  extent  of  36  per  cent.  [Muspratt]. 
American  alder-extract  has  come  into  use  for  tanning ;  it  renders 
skins  particularly  firm,  mellow  and  well -colored  [Eaton].  A. 
Oregana  (Nuttall),  of  California  and  Oregon,  rises  to  a  height  of 
80  feet ;  its  wood  is  extensively  used  for  bent-work  [Meehan].  A. 
Japonica  and  A.  firma  (Siebold  and  Zuccarini),  of  Japan,  fumisli 
wood  there  for  carvers  and  turners,  and  bark  for  black  dye 
[Dupont].  A.  mbi'a  (Bongard),  the  Red  or  Tag- Alder  of  Cali- 
fornia and  British  Columbia,  rises  to  fully  100  feet,  and  gets  finally 
a  stem  diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is  excellent  for  piles  and 
bridge-bottoms,  also  for  pumps,  and  proved  exceedingly  durable ; 
it  serves  further  for  carving,  turnery,  furniture,  machinery 
[Dr.  Kellogg]. 


Alnus  Wepalenais,  D.  Don. 

Himalayas,  between  3,000  and  9,000  feet.  Reaches  a  height  of 
60  feet.  With  another  Himalayan  alder,  A  nitida  (Endlicher),  it 
can  be  grown  along  streams  for  the  sake  of  its  wood. 

Aloe  dlohotoina^  Linne  fll. 

Damaras  and  Namaqua-land.  This  species  attains  a  height  of 
30  feet,  and  occasionally  an  expanse  of  40  feet.  The  stem  is 
remarkably  smooth,  with  a  girth  sometimes  of  12  feet.  It  is  a 
yellow-flowering  species.  A.  Bainesii  is  still  more  gigantic  than 
the  foregoing,  it  attaining  exceptionally  a  height  of  60  feet  [Dyer]  ; 
it  occurs  in  CafEraria  and  Natal,  with  a  stem  16  feet  in  circum- 
ference at  3  feet  from  the  ground  [Rev.  R.  Baur].  A.  Barberse 
is  identical,  according  to  Mr.  J.  G.  Baker.  A.  speciosa  (Baker) 
rises  also  to  a  height  of  25  feet.     All  grand  scenic  plants. 


Aloe  feroz.  Miller. 

South-Africa.  This  species  yields  the  best  Cape-aloes,  as 
observed  by  Dr.  Pappe.  The  simply  inspissated  juice  of  the  leaves 
of  various  species  constitutes  aloe -drug,  well  known  as  a 
drastic  purgative.  It  is  best  obtained  by  using  neither  heat  nor 
pressure  for  extracting  the  sap.  By  re-dissolving  the  aqueous 
part  of  aloes  in  cold  water,  and  reducing  the  liquid  through  boiling 
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or  other  processes  of  exsiccation  to  dryness,  the  extract  of  aloes  is 
prepared.  The  hitter  sap,  used  for  dressing  wounds,  keeps  off 
flies  very  effectually.  Deserves  introduction  particularly  in 
veterinary  practice.  All  species  are  highly  valuable,  and  can  be 
used,  irrespective  of  their  medicinal  importance,  easily  and  inex- 
pensively to  beautify  any  rocky  or  otherwise  inarable  spot. 

Aloe  llnrniformls.  Miller. 

South  Africa.     According  to  Thunberg,  the  purest  gum  resin  is 
obtained  from  this  species. 


Aloe  Perrjl,  Baker. 

Socotra.  It  is  now  known,  that  it  was  this  species,  which 
furnished  the  genuine  "Aloes,"  renowned  in  antiquity  [Prof.  B. 
Balfour].  It  grows  best  in  limestone-soil,  and  ascends  to  3,000  feet. 
Flowers  turning  from  scarlet  to  yellow.  Closely  allied  to  A 
vulgaris. 


Aloe  plicatilis,  MiUer. 

South  Africa.     The  drug  of  this  species  acts  more  mildly  than 
that  of  A.  ferox. 


South  Africa.  Another  of  the  plants,  which  furnish  the  Cape- 
aloes  of  commerce.  The  South- A&ican  Aloe  arborescens  (Miller) 
and  A  Commelyni  (Willdenow)  are  also  utilized  for  aloes,  accord- 
to  Baillon,  Saunders  and  Hanbury. 


Aloe  spicata,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  also  furnishes  Cape-aloes,  and  is  an  exceed- 
ingly handsome  plant. 

Aloe  Tera,  Miller.     {A,  succotHna,  Lamarck.) 

South- Africa.  A  purplish-flowered  species,  figured  already  by 
Commelyn  in  169^  [Baker].  Yields  the  common  Socotrine-aloes 
and  Moka-aloes. 


Aloe  ▼Ulffarls,  Bauhin.     (^1.  vtra,  Linn^ ;  A.  Barbadmsis,  Miller.) 

The  Yellow-flowered  Aloe.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  also  Canary-Islands,  on  the  sandy  or  rocky  sea-coast.  Snoh 
places  could  also  be  readily  utilized  elsewhere  for  this  and  allied 
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plants.  Dr.  Sibthorp  has  identified  this  species  with  the  Aloe  of 
Dio8coi*ides ;  thus  it  is  also  the  real  Aloe  of  Plinins ;  hence  it  is 
not  probable,  that  A.  vulgaris  is  also  simultaneously  of  American 
origin,  although  it  is  long  cultivated  in  the  Antilles,  and  furnish eH 
from  thence  the  main  supply  of  the  Bai'badoes-aloes,  also  Curagoa- 
aloes ;  likewise  in  East-India  this  species  seemingly  only  exists  in 
a  cultivated  state.  Haworth  found  the  leaves  of  this  and  of  A. 
striata  softer  and  more  succulent  than  those  of  any  other  aloe.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  only  species  with  yellow  flowers  among  those  eai'ly 
known,  and  it  is  also  the  only  one,  which  Professors  Wilkomm  and 
Parlatore  record  as  truly  wild  in  Spain  and  Italy. 

Aloexjlon  A^allooliain,  Loureiro. 

Cochinchina,  on  the  highest  mountains.  The  precious  aloe- wood, 
so  famed  from  antiquity  for  its  balsamic  fragrance  and  medicinal 
properties  is  derived  from  this  tree, 

AlopeouruB  bulbosuAy  Hudson. 

Middle-  and  South -Europe.  An  important  rural  grass  for  salt- 
marshes. 

▲lopeourus  irenioalatua,  Linne. 

Europe,  Asia,  North -Africa.  A  perennial  fodder-grass,  valuable 
for  swampy  ground  ;  easily  naturalised. 

Alopeourua  pratenaia,  Linne.*^ 

Meadow  "Fox-tuir'  grass.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway  indigenous  to  lat.  69®  11'  [Schue- 
beler].  One  of  the  best  of  perennial  pasture-gi^asses.  It  reaches 
its  full  perfection  only  after  a  few  years  of  growth,  as  noticed  by 
Sinclair.  For  this  reason  it  is  not  equal  to  Dactylis  glomerata  foV 
crop -rotation,  but  it  is  more  nutritious  than  the  latter,  although 
the  annual  return  in  Bntain  has  proved  less.  Langethal  places  it 
next  to  Timothy -grass  for  artificial  pastui'es.  Sheep  thrive  well  on 
it.  Sinclaii'  and  others  have  found  that  this  grass,  when  exclusively 
combined  with  white  clover,  will  support  after  the  second  season 
five  ewes  and  five  lambs  on  an  acre  of  sandy  loam ;  but  to  thrive 
well  it  needs  land  not  altogether  dry.  In  all  permanent  artificial 
pastures  this  Alopecurus  should  form  one  of  the  principal  ingi-edi- 
ents,  because  it  is  so  lasting  and  so  nutritive,  and  earlier  in  the 
season  than  most  other  grasses.  Can  be  grown  also  with  advantage 
in  orchards.  It  is  likewise  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  maritime  or 
alluvial  tracts  of  country.  In  alpine  regions  it  would  also  prove 
prolific,  and  might  gradually  convert  many  places  there  into 
summer-pastures.  It  does  not  altogether  dislike  shade,  is  early 
flowering  and  likes  the  presence  of  lime  in  the  soil.  Yield  of  hay 
on.  good  soil,  according  to  Dr.  Stebler,  about  80  cwt.  per  acre 
Schuebeler  lauds  particularly  the  variety  nigricans. 
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ILlptnia  Cfralanff  a«  Willdenow.     {Hellenia  Qalanga,  F.  t.  Mueller.) 

China.  Probably  as  hardy  as  the  Gringer-plant.  From  this 
Alpinia,  not  fi-om  Zingiber,  the  candied  roots  known  as  Chinese 
presei-ved  ginger  are  obtained  [Dyer's  "  Kew  Bulletin,"  No.  49, 
1891].  By  the  dictates  of  strict  priority  the  generic  name  of 
Alpinia  should  supersede  that  of  Renealmia,  as  Plumier*s  and 
Linne's  genus  rests  entirely  on  a  Central  American  plant,  so  that 
the  genus  Hellenia  may  be  restoi'ed  for  what  later  writers  have 
mainly  called  Alpinias. 

▲Istonla  oonstricta,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

Warmer  parts  of  East- Australia,  particularly  in  the  dry  inland- 
districts.  The  bark  of  this  small  tree  is  aromatic-bitter,  and 
regarded  as  valuable  in  'ague,  also  as  a  general  tonic.  It  is  allied 
to  the  Dita-bark  of  India  and  North- Eastern  Australia,  procured 
from  Alstonia  scholaris  (B.  Brown).  From  its  bark  a  peculiar 
alkaloid,  the  Porphyrin  of  Hesse  and  some  other  chemical  principles 
can  be  prepared.  The  sap  of  all  Alstonias  should  be  tried  for 
caoutchouc,  that  of  A.  plumosa  and  another  species  yielding  Fiji- 
rubber  l Hooker], 

iLlatroBmerla  pallida,  Graham. 

Chili.  Palatable  starch  can  be  obtained  from  the  root  of  this 
plant,  which  for  its  loveliness  alone  deserves  a  place  in  any  garden. 
The  tubers  of  other  of  the  numerous  Alstrcemerias  can  doubtless 
be  practically  utilised  in  a  similar  manner. 

Ala^rOBmeria  speotabllis,  (Bomarea  speetabitii,  Schenk.) 

Brazil.  The  tuberous  roots  when  roasted  are  edible  [Dr.  Theodor 
Pockolt]. 

jBLltllflBa  oiBloilialiS,  Linne. 

The  real  "  Marah-Mallow.*'  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  Hardy  to  lat.  59"  55'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
A  tall  perennial  herb,  with  handsome  flowers.  The  mucilaginous 
root  and  also  the  foliage  are  used  for  medicinal  purposes,  the  roots 
chiefly  as  expectorant  internally,  the  leaves  as  poultices  externally. 
The  plant  succeeds  best  on  damp,  somewhat  saline  soil. 

AmarantuA  Blitum,  Linnd. 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  South- Western  Asia.  This 
annual  herb  is  a  favorite  plant  amongst  allied  ones  for  spinage,  but 
not  the  only  one  used  of  this  genus,  as  also  many  others  quite  as 
well  serve  for  culinary  purposes.  The  dried  plant  contains  10  to 
12  per  cent,  nitrate  of  potash.  It  arrives  at  maturity  in  two  or 
three  months,  producing  on  favorable  soil  about  4  tons  per  acre, 
calculated  to  contain  about  400  lbs.  saltpetre.  '  A.  cruentus  L.,  A. 
hypochondriacus  L.  and  A.  caudatus  L.  are  cultivated  in  Ceylon, 
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though  not  all  of  the  agreeable  taste  of  real  spinage.     A.  Mangos- 
tanns,  A.  Gangeticns,  A.  melancholicns,  A.  tristis,  L.  and  A.  poly 
Btachyus,  Willdenow,  likewise  furnish  in  Southern  Asia  either 
foliage  for  spinage  or  seeds  for  porridge.     Amarants  for  spinag'e 
must  be  well  boiled  and  the  water  i^peatedly  changed. 

AmarantUS  panioulatus,  Linn^.     (A.  frumerUaceiu,  Boyle.) 

In  tropical  countries  of  Asia  and  also  America.  An  annual  herb, 
attaining  a  height  of  6  feet,  yielding  half  a  pound  of  floury  nutri- 
tious seeds  on  a  square  yard  of  ground  in  three  months,  according 
to  Roxburgh.  Extensively  cultivated  in  India  for  food-grain, 
especially  as  an  autumn-crop ;  the  leaves  serve  as  vegetable. 

Amelanohier  Botrjapium,  De  Candolle. 

The  "  Grape-pear "  of  North-Eastem  America ;  also  called 
"  Shadbush."  Cultivated  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  59°  55' 
[Schuebeler].  This  handsome  fruit-tree  attains  a  height  of  30 
feet.  Wood  extremely  hard,  heavy  and  tough.  The  purplish  or 
almost  black  fruits  are  small,  but  of  pleasant  subacid  taste,  ripen 
early  in  the  season,  and  are  borne  abundantly ;  Mr.  Adams,  of 
Ohio,  has  calculated  the  yield  at  300  bushels  per  acre  annually,  if 
the  variety  oblongifolia  is  chosen.;  it  is  the  Dwarf  "  June-berry  " 
of  North- America.  This  bush  or  tree  will  live  on  sandy  soil ;  but 
it  is  one  of  those  hardy  kinds  particularly  eligible  for  alpine 
g^und  ;  it  is  remarkably  variable  in  its  forms. 

Amelanohler  alnifolia,  Nuttall. 

North- Western  America.  Allied  to  the  following.  The  autoch- 
thones store  the  dried  fruit  for  winter-use.  The  wood  is  so  tougli 
as  to  be  used  for  rollers  and  for  teeth  of  wheels  in  machinery 
[Dr.  G.  Dawson]. 

Amelanohler  vulg-aris,  Mosnch. 

Countries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ascending  to  sub- 
alpine  regions.  The  edible  fruits  of  this  shrub  ai*e  a  mai'ketable 
article  in  South-Europe  [Naudin]. 

Amorphophallus  Konjao,  C.  Koch.    (A,  Rivierii,  Durieu.) 

•  Cochinchina,  but  comes  to  perfection  also  in  cooler  countries  ; 
thus  cultivated  in  Japan  for  its  edible  tubers,  which  sometimes 
reach  a  foot  in  thickness. 

Anabasis  Anunodendron,  C.  A.  Meyer.      (HaloKylon  Ammodendron, 
Boissier.) 

From  the  Ural  and  Altai  to  Persia  and  Turkestan.  The  only 
arborescent  plant  in  some  of  the  drift-sandy  deserts  of  that  region, 
recommended  by  Dr.  von  Regel  for  naturalisation  in  other  sandy 
or  saline  arid  tracts.  It  is  leafless,  and  attains  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Endures  a  soil  temperature  of  half  the  heat  of  boiling  water. 
Wood  hard  and  dense. 
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Aaaoyliui  Pyrethram,  De  CandoUe. 

Countries  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  root  of  this  peren- 
nial herb  is  used  medicinally,  chiefly  as  an  anodyne  for  mastication, 
in  infusion  against  rheumatism  ;  even  antiparaly tic  properties  are 
ascribed  to  it.     The  plant  is  recognised  by  many  pharmacopoeas. 

▲nanas  satiTa,  Schultes.* 

South- America.  The  famous  "  Pine-apple  "  plant.  Some  varie- 
ties ripen  their  fruit  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  Mr.  Th.  Mead 
remarks,  that  in  Florida  the  plant  is  well  sustained  by  merely 
piling  a  little  brush  over  it  during  the  three  cool  months  of  the 
year.  Fniits  even  to  10  lbs.  weight  have  there  been  produced. 
Thrives  to  perfection  just  outside  the  tropics  of  East-Australia, 
fruits  up  to  10  lbs.  having  been  realised  there  [Edgar].  Fi*om 
the  Bahamas  alone  about  £50,000  worth  are  now  annually  exported. 
The  leaf-fibre  is  exceedingly  fine  and  so  strong,  that  a  rope  of 
Sj  inch  circumference  will  bear  a  strain  of  57  cwt.  A  beautiful 
fabric  can  be  made  from  it  [W.  T.  Dyer].  Miller  distinguished 
already  this  plant  generically. 

Androporon  annulatus,  Forakael. 

Intra-  and  sub- tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  Recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Walter  Hill  as  a  meadow-grass.  Dr.  Curl  observes, 
that  in  New  Zealand  it  is  both  a  summer-  and  autumn-grass,  that 
it  does  not  grow  fast  in  winter,  but  at  the  period  of  its  greatest 
growth  sends  up  an  abundance  of  foliage. 

Andropog'oii  ars'entens,  De  CandoUe. 

Pronounced  by  Leybold  to  be  one  of  the  best  pasture-grasses  of 
the  Cordilleras  of  Chili. 

jflLndropofTOii  australlSy  Sprengel.     (Sorghum  plumosam,  Beaavois.) 

Tropical  and  also  Eastern  extra-tropic  Australia  as  far  south  as 
Gippsland.  Brought  under  notice  by  Mr.  Ch.  Moore  as  an  admirable 
perennial  pasture-grass.  The  allied  A.  serratus  (Thunberg)  of 
tropical  Australia,  Southern  Asia,  China  and  Japan,  serves  similar 
purposes.  General  Sii*  H.  Macpherson  proved  some  Indian  Andro- 
pogons  well  adapted  for  Silos. 

Jkndropog^on  aTenaoeus,  Michauz.   {Sorghum  avenctceum,  Willdenow,) 
Northern  and  Central  America.  This  tall  perennial  grass  lives  in 
dry  sandy  soil,  and  should  be  tried  for  growth  of  fodder. 

.JLndropocroii  bombjoinus,  B.  Brown. 

Australia.  This  robust  grass,  which  is  generally  well  spoken  of 
Idj  graziers,  seems  to  like  a  somewhat  strong  soil,  and  is  often 
found  among  rocks  on  hill-sides.  The  bases  of  the  stems  of  this 
Bpecies,  like  of  several  others  of  the  genus,  are  highly  aromatic 
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[Bailey].  Will  live  in  shifting  sand,  and  endures  the  hottest, 
desert-clime.  The  Australian  A.  procerus  (R.  Br.)  and  the 
Mediterranean  A.  laniger  (Desf.)  are  closely  allied  congeners. 

Andropogron  CalamuA,  Royle. 

Central-India.  The  "  Sweet  Cane  "  and  "  Calamus  "  of  Scrip- 
ture, according  to  Calcott ;  it  is  regarded  as  the  aromatic  reed  of 
Dioscorides  by  Royle.  Prom  this  species  the  gingergrass-oil  of 
Nemaur,  an  article  much  used  in  perfumery,  is  distilled.  It  is  the 
'*  Cusha  "  of  India.  Gibson  and  Dalzell  regard  it  identical  with 
A.  naixioides  (Nees)  of  South- Africa. 

AndropoiTOii  oernuus,  Roxburgh.*  (Sorghum  cernuum,  Willdenow.) 
One  of  the  Guinea-corns.  India,  where  it  is  much  cultivated,  as 
in  other  tropical  countries.  It  is  annual  according  to  Hackel, 
but  Roxburgh  distinctly  asserts,  that  "  the  plant  is  of  two  or  more 
years  duration,  if  sufPered  to  remain."  It  forms  the  "staff  of  life'* 
of  the  mountaineers  beyond  Bengal.  It  reaches  a  height  of  15  feet, 
with  leaves  over  3  feet  long.  The  thick  stems  root  at  the  lower 
joints,  and  cattle  are  very  fond  of  them.  The  grain  is  white.  The 
specific  limitfi  of  the  various  sorghums  are  not  w^ell  ascertained. 
This  belongs  to  the  series  of  A.  Halepensis. 

Andropos'oii  erianthoides,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

Eastern  8ub-tix)pical  Austi*alia.  Mr.  Bailey  observes  of  this 
perennial  species,  that  "  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  grass  superior 
for  fodder  to  this  ;  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  of  rich,  sweet,  succu- 
lent foliage ;  it  spreads  freely  from  roots  and  seeds,  and  8hoot.s 
again  when  fed  do\vn."  Mr.  Fred.  Turner  states,  that  this  grass 
is  particularly  relished  by  pasture-animals. 

AndropogroB  faloatns,  Steudel. 

India  and  Queensland.  Considered  by  Mr.  Bailey  a  good  lawn- 
gi'ass,  as  it  is  of  dwarf  compact  gi»owth  and  of  bright  verdure. 

Andropogron  filipenduliniUi,  Hochstetter.    (A,  lachnatherus,  Bentham.) 
Warmer  regions  of  Australia,  also  in  Eastern  Africa.    Much  liked 
by  pasture-animals ;    grows  readily  in  poor  stony  ground  [A.  R. 
Crawford]  ;  forms  very  large  patches. 

AndropocroB  farcatua,  Muehlenberg. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North-America.  Adapted  for  consolida- 
ting drift-sand  of  coasts  [Pit)f.  Naudin]. 

ABdropos'on  Orjllus,  Linne. 

In  the  warm  temperate  and  the  hot  zone  of  the  eastern  hemi- 
sphere. A  perennial  pasture-grass,  of  easy  dissemination,  with 
some  congeners  useful  in  climes  too  arid  for  more  tender  grasses. 
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▲ndropoiTOn  Balepensia,  Sibthorp.*  (Sorghum  Halepensc,  Persoon.) 
Southern  Europe,  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  Northern  Africa. 
Praised  already  by  Theophrastos  more  than  2,000  years  ago.  Not 
easily  repressed  in  moist  ground.  A  rich  perennial  grass,  culti- 
vated Gft-en  under  the  name  of  Cuba-grass  and  Johnson -grass.  All 
the  vernacular  names,  given  to  this  grass,  should  be  discontinued 
in  maintaining  the  very  appropriate  original  appellation  "  Haleppo- 
grass."  It  keeps  green  in  the  heat  of  summer  [J.  L.  Dow]  ;  is  not 
eaten  out  by  pasture-animals  [Hollingsworth]  ;  it  will  also  grow 
in  drift-sand  of  the  coast,  and  will  keep  growing  during  the  dry 
season,  when  most  other  grasses  fail,  but  improves  much  on  irri- 
gation ;  the  roots  i*esist  some  frost ;  three  tons  can  be  cut  from  one 
acre  in  a  single  season ;  it  yields  so  large  a  hay-crop,  that  it  may 
be  cut  half  a  dozen  times  in  a  season,  should  the  land  be  rich.  All 
kinds  of  stock  have  a  predilection  for  this  grass.  It  will  mat  the 
soil  with  its  deep  and  spreading  roots  ;  hence  it  should  be  kept  from 
cultivated  fields.  Detrimental  to  Lucerne  on  meadows  [Rev.  Dr. 
Woolls].     In  Victoria  hardy  up  to  2,000  feet  elevation. 

JLiidropoeron  liiTolutus,  Steudel. 

From  Nepal  to  China.  The  '^  Sabe  "  or  "  Bhabar  "  or  ''  Bhaib- 
Grass."  Used  for  the  manufacture  of  I'opes,  string-matting  and 
other  textile  articles :  approaches  Esparto  in  the  quality  of  its 
fibres;  perennial;  grows  readily  on  dry  soil  [Dr.  Hance].  Dr. 
W.  Thiselton  Dyer  has  shown,  that  a  particular  fibre,  alluded  to  by 
Royle  and  some  subsequent  wi-iters  as  emanating  from  Eriopho- 
rxun  comosum  (Wallich)  in  Upper  India,  is  derived  from  this 
Andropogon,  both  plants  growing  there  promiscuously. 

▲ndropogron  Zsohaeiniiin,  Limi6. 

Southern  Europe,  Southern  Asia,  Afi'ica.  One  of  the  fittest  of 
grasses  for  hot  diy  sand-regions,  and  of  most  ready  spontaneous 
dispersion.  Perennial.  Succeeds  well  on  lime-soil  and  that  con- 
taining gypsum.  In  its  new  annual  upgrowth  it  is  particularly 
liked  by  sheep.     It  needs  burning  off  in  autumn. 

Aadropoffon  ZvaranouAa,  Blane. 

Southern  Asia  and  Tropical  Africa.  The  well  known  root  is  of 
aronratic  taste  with  some  bitterness.  The  plant  is  nearest  allied  to 
A  laniger  (Desfontaines)  according  to  Hackel. 

Andropoffon  montanua,  Roxburgh. 

Southern  Asia,  Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  Rapid  in 
growth  and  valuable  for  fodder  when  young;  resists  fire  better 
than  many  other  grasses  [Holmes].  Seeds  freely  [F.  Tumer]^ 
Perennial,  like  most  other  species  of  this  large  genus. 
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▲ndropogron  murlcatiui,  Betzius. 

India.  The  "  Vitivert "  or  "  Kus-kus."  A  grass  of  delightfal 
fragrance.  According  to  Surgeon-Major  Dr.  G.  King,  the  odorons 
Indian  mats  are  made  of  this  grass,  and  according  to  Prof.  Lindlej, 
awnings,  tatties,  covers  for  palanquins  and  screens  are  manufactured 
from  this  species ;  also  an  essence  is  distilled  from  it. 

AadropoS'Oii  Nardus,  Lixm^.     (A,  Martini,  Thwaites.) 

From  Southern  Asia  to  Northern  Australia,  also  in  tropical  and 
.sub-tropical  Africa,  but  in  different  varieties.  Perennial.  One  of 
the  lemon-scented  species.  Prof.  Hackel  suggests,  that  A.  Calamus 
may  be  referable  to  this  species.  Kunth  unites  with  this  A. 
citriodorus  (De  Candolle),  the  A.  citratus  of  many  botanic  gardens, 
while  Link  refeired  this  grass  to  A.  Schoenanthus.  It  yields  an 
essential  oil  for  condiment  and  perfumery,  and  is  occasionally  used 
for  tea.  Simmonds  gives  the  export-value  of  this  oil  as  from  Ceylon 
alone  as  £7,000.  "  Citrionella  "  Oil  to  the  extent  of  40,000  lbs. 
annually  is  in  Ceylon  distilled  from  this  g^ass  [Piesse].  Endures 
the  winters  of  Port  Phillip  [S.  C.  Kiemander]. 

AndropOfTOll  nutans,  Linne.     {Sorghum  nutans.  Gray). 

Eastern  North -America.  A  tall,  nutritious,  perennial  grass, 
content  with  dry  and  barren  soil,  too  poor  for  still  better  grasses. 

Andropogron  pertuaus,  Willdenow. 

Southern  Asia,  Tropical  and  Sub-tropical  Australia.  PerenniaL 
Mr.  Nixon,  of  Benalla,  regards  it  as  one  of  the  best  grasses  to 
withstand  long  droughts,  while  it  will  bear  any  amount  of  feeding. 
It  endures  cold  better  than  some  other  Andropogons  of  Queensland, 
according  to  Mr.  Bailey's  observations.  Though  not  so  palatable  to 
pasture-animals  as  some  other  grasses,  this  one  is  important  for  the 
summer-season,  when  many  others  fail  in  the  arid  interior. 

Andropogron  proTinoialis,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Europe.  Strongly  recommended  by  Bouche  for  fixings 
loose  maritime  sand.  Attains  a  height  of  5  feet.  A.  furcatus 
(Muehlenberg)  is  the  same  species,  according  to  Hackel,  seemingly 
immigrated  and  natui-alised  in  the  United  States. 

Andropogron  refk^aotua,  B.  Brown, 

Northern  and  Eastern  Australia,  Polynesia.  Mr.  Bailey  observes 
of  this  perennial  gi^ass,  that  it  is  equally  excellent  for  pasture  and 
hay,  and  that  it  produces  a  heavy  crop  during  summer  ;  the  root  is 
fragi'ant.  According  to  Mr.  Holmes,  it  is  easily  inflammable,  of 
inferior  fodder-value,  hardly  ever  touched  by  cattle  on  account  of 
its  scent,  but  is  particularly  used  for  mattrasses  in  Fiji. 
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iimlropogoii  saoobaratli.a,Boxburg^h.*  {8'}rghum saecharatum,'Penoon,) 

Tropical  Asia,  or  perhaps  only  indigenous  in  equatorial  Africa. 
The  Broom-oom  or  Sugar-Millet;  also  passing  as  "Durra," 
"Dochna,"  and  "Battari."  Tall,  usually  annual.  Produces  of 
all  grasses,  except  the  Teosinte  and  maize,  the  heaviest  of  any 
fodder-crops  in  warm  climates.  From  the  saccharine  juice  sugar  is 
obtainable,  A  sample  of  such^  prepared  from  plants  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Botanic  Garden,  was  shown  already  at  the  Exhibition  of 
1862.  This  Sorghum  furnishes  also  material  for  a  well-known  kind 
of  brooms.  Mr.  Simmonds  relates,  that  as  many  as  150,000  doz.  of 
these  brooms  have  been  made  in  one  single  factory  during  a  year. 
To  pigs  this  plant  is  very  fattening  also.  Mr.  F.  Bosan  obtained 
by  the  aid  of  irrigation  as  much  as  30  tons  of  cut  sorghum  in  a 
Keason  from  an  acre  on  the  Lower  MuiTay-River.  The  plant  can 
be  advantageously  utilised  for  preparing  syrup.  For  this  pui'pose 
the  sap  is  expressed  at  the  time  of  flowering,  and  simply  evaporated ; 
the  yield  is  from  100-200  gallons  from  the  acre.  Already  in  1860 
nearly  seven  millions  of  gallons  of  sorghum-treacle  were  produced 
in  the  United  States.  General  Le  Due,  then  Commissioner  for 
agriculture  at  Washington,  stated,  that  Mr.  Seth  Kenny,  of 
Minnesota,  obtained  from  the  "  Early  Amber "  variety  of  this 
Sorghum  up  to  250  gallons  of  heavy  syrup  per  acre.  Machinery 
for  the  manufacture  of  soi^hum-sugar  on  plantations  can  be  erected 
at  a  cost  of  £50  to  £100.  Sorghum-juice  can  be  reduced  to  treacle 
and  sugar  without  the  use  of  chemicals,  beyond  clearing  with  lime 
and  neuti-alising  the  lime,  remaining  in  the  juice,  by  sulphurous 
acid.  Raw  sorghum-sugar  is  nearly  white.  By  an  improved 
method  Mr.  F.  L.  Stewart  obtained  10  lbs.  of  sugar  from  a  gallon 
of  dense  syrup.  At  the  State-University's  experimental  farm,  in 
Wisconsin,  Professors  Swenson  and  Henry  have  proved,  that 
.sorghum-sugar,  equal  to  the  best  cane-sugar,  can  be  produced  at 
4-1  cents  per  pound.  The  seeds  are  very  valuable  for  stable-fodder 
SIS  well  as  for  poultry -feed,  and  may  even  be  utilised  for  bread  and 
cakes.  The  stem  can  be  used  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  See  also  the 
elaborate  chemical  reports  by  Dr.  P.  Collier,  Washington,  1880-2 ; 
farther,  the  essay  by  Commissioner  Hon.  G.  B.  Loring,  1883.  In 
connection  with  the  new  and  extensive  irrigation-scheme  of  the 
Victorian  Gt)vernment,  initiated  by  the  Honoi*able  Alfred  Deakin, 
the  culture  also  of  the  Sugar-Millet  should  assume  grand  dimension 
in  regions  hitherto  too  dry  for  it. 

An  able  report  from  a  committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science,  submitted  to  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the  sugar- 
producing  capacity  of  the  Sorghum,  gives  the  following  conclusions  : 
That  from  about  4,500  most  accurate  analyses,  instituted  by  Dr. 
Collier  in  the  Depai*tment  of  Agriculture  in  Washington,  the  pre- 
fience  of  cane-sugar  in  the  juice  of  the  best  varities  of  Sorghum 
(Amber,  Honduras  and  Orange)  in  such  quantity  is  established,  as 
to  equal  the  yield  of  that  of  sugar-cane,  the  average  quantity  of 
crystallisable  sugar  in  the  juice  being  16  per  cent.,  the  average 
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yield  of  juice  m  stripped  stalks  from  plants  grown  at  Washington 
being  58  per  cent.,  the  sugar  really  obtainable  by  ordinary  process 
of  manufacture  from  the  juice  being  11.30  per  cent.  It  is  further 
demonstrated,  that  the  Sorghum-stalks  should  be  cut  only,  when 
the  seeds  are  already  of  a  doughy  consistence  or  still  harder,  that 
the  stalks  should  be  worked  up  immediately  after  cutting ;  further 
it  is  shown,  that  the  sugar  from  Sorghum  is  not  inferior  to  that 
from  cane  or  beet,  and  that  excellent  sugar  can  likewise  be  obtained 
from  maize  ;  that  Sorghum,  when  advancing  to  maturity,  will  resist 
some  frost ;  that  no  more  than  12|  per  cent,  of  the  sugar  is  lost  by 
the  evaporation  of  the  juice  to  syrup,  quite  as  great  a  loss  taking 
place  in  the  juice  of  sugar-cane  hj  defacation,  skimming  and 
inversion  (change  into  glucose  or  grape-sugars).  The  committee 
considered  this  new  Sorghum-industry  placed  already  on  a  safe  and 
profitable  footing.  Sorghum-stubbles  are  of  surprising  value  as 
pastoral  feed.  Sugar-Sorghum  was  introduced  into  the  United 
States  for  rural  purposes  only  30  years  ago  ;  but  its  culture  spread 
with  unexampled  I'apidity  there,  having  only  it«  counterpart  in  the 
tea-  and  cinchona-culture  of  the  last  decennia  in  India.  The  process 
of  manufacture  of  sugar  from  Sorghum  is  not  more  difficult  than 
that  of  cane,  and  less  complicated  than  that  of  beet.  Some  varieties 
mature  in  80  days,  others  require  twice  that  time,  the  Orange- 
variety  becomming  perennial,  and  is  with  the  Amber- variety  most 
saccharine,  while  the  Honduras-variety  gives  a  very  heavy  crop ; 
the  broomcorn-variety  is  poor  in  sugar.  Sorghum  will  thrive  well 
in  sandy  loam  too  light  for  maize  and  in  a  clime  too  dry  for  that 
com,  and  can  be  g^wn  closer.  The  variety  A.  bicolor  (Roxburgh) 
ripens  its  seeds  in  Lower  India  within  three  or  four  months  of  the 
time  of  sowing,  the  produce  being  often  upwards  of  one  hundred- 
fold, and  the  grain  particularly  wholesome  for  human  sustenance. 
Sorghum  giganteum  (Edgeworth)  represents  a  form  of  very  tall 
growth. 

AndropoiToii  Sohcenaiatlias,  Lixm^.    {A.Martini,  Boxburgh.) 

Southern  Asia,  extending  to  Japan,  also  in  Afi'ica.  One  of  the 
"  Lemon-grasses."  It  will  live  in  arid  places.  The  medicinal 
Sirri-Oil  is  prepared  from  the  root.  The  Austi*alian  A.  bombycinus 
(R.  Brown)  approaches  in  affinity  this  species. 

Andropos'on  sooparlus,  Jklichauz. 

North-America.  Takes  permanent  possession  of  sandy  or  other- 
wise poor  land,  and  is  regarded  as  one  of  the  best  forage-resources 
of  the  prairies. 

▲ndropoffon  serioeus^  K.  Brown. 

Hotter  regions  of  Australia,  even  in  desert-tracts,  also  extending 
to  New  Caledonia  and  the  Phillipine  Islands.  A  fattening  peren- 
nial pasture-grass,  worthy  of  praise.  Yields  enormously  during 
the  dry  summer-months  [Fr.  Turner]. 
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Andropogron  Sorgrlinm,  Itrotero.*     {Sorghum  vxdgare,  Peraoon.) 

The  large  "  Indian  millet "  or  Guinea-corn "  also  "  Durra." 
Warmer  parts  of  Asia,  but  according  to  Alph.  de  CandoUe  perhaps 
indigenous  only  in  tropical  Africa.  It  matures  seed  even  at 
Christiania  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  A  tall  annual  plant.  The 
grains  can  be  converted  into  bread,  porridge  and  other  preparations 
of  food.  It  is  a  very  prolific  corn ;  Sir  John  Hearsay  counted 
12,700  seeds  on  one  plant ;  it  is  particularly  valuable  for  green 
fodder.  The  panicles  are  used  for  carpet-brooms,  the  fibrous  roots 
for  velvet-brushes.  The  grain  of  this  millet  is  in  value  superior  to 
that  of  A.  saccharatus.  A  variety  (A.  caffroram,  Kunth)  yields 
the  *'  Kaffir-corn,"  which  sort  is  particularly  drought-resisting 
[James  Henderson].  The  ''Imphee"  afFords  a  superior  white 
food-grain.  Even  A.  saccharatus  can  be  only  regarded  as  an 
extreme  form  of  A.  Sorghum  on  the  high  authority  of  Prof.  Hackel. 
In  Central  Australia  it  ripens  within  three  months  [Rev.  H. 
Kempe].  Succeeds  in  dry  i*egions,  where  Euchlaena  does  not 
come  to  full  development.  A  kind  of  beer,  called  "  Merisa,"  is 
prepared  from  the  seed.  Many  others  of  the  numerous  species  of 
Andropogon,  from  both  hemispheres,  deserve  our  attention. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla.    Linno. 

Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  On  limestone-soil.  This  pretty 
perennial  herb  is  of  some  medicinal  importance,  acting  in  many 
respects  similar  to  aconitum.  A.  pratensis  and  A.  patens  (Liune) 
are  of  ILlce  value,  the  latter  extending  to  North -America. 

Anfl^ophora  intermedia,  De  Candolle. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
Angopboras,  attaining  a  large  size,  and  gi'owing  with  the  I'apidity 
of  an  Eucalyptus,  but  being  more  close  and  shady  in  its  foliage. 
It  would  be  a  good  tree  for  lining  public  i-oads  and  for  sheltering 
plantations.  The  Rev.  J.  Tenison  Woods  states,  that  it  is  not 
rarely  over  150  feet  high,  that  the  wood  is  hard  and  very  tough, 
bearing  dampness  well,  but  that  the  many  kino-particles  lessen  its 
usefulness.  Carefully  selected,  it  can  be  employed  in  carpenters' 
and  wheehvrights'  work.  Pasture-animals  of  all  kinds  like  to 
browse  on  the  leaves,  so  that  it  is  i-egarded  as  a  "  stand-by  "  in 
seasons  of  drought  [A.  R.  Crawfoi-d].  Mr.  Kii'ton  observes,  that  a 
.single  tree  of  this  species  or  of  A.  lanceolata  will  yield  as  much  as 
two  gallons  of  liquid  kino  at  a  time ;  nearly  half  of  this  consists  of 
Kino-tannic  acid  ;  fishermen  use^ltto  tan  their  nets  [J.  H.  Maiden]. 
A.  lanceolata  (Cavanilles)  of  the  same  geographic  I'egion  is  a 
closely  allied  species,  but  its  timber  is  more  close-grained,  particu- 
larly hard  and  heavy.  Flowers  of  all  Angophoras  much  frequented 
by  the  honey-bee  [Ch.  French].  It  is  averred,  that  occasionally  a 
watery  fluid  drops  in  diy  weather  from  these  trees,  iis  a  sign  of  the 
copious  absorption  of  humidity  [Edw.  Martin]. 
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Aas'oiibora  subvelutina,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Attains  a  height  of  100  feet. 
The  wood  is  light  and  tough,  soft  while  green,  very  hard  when 
dry  ;  used  for  wheel-naves,  yokes,  handles  and  various  implements ; 
it  bums  well,  and  contains  a  large  proportion  of  potash  [C.  Hart- 
mann].  Dr.  Bancroft  lauds  the  Kino  as  particularly  effective  in 
diarrhoea. 

Anona  Cherimolia,  MUler.* 

Ecuador  to  Peru.  One  of  the  **  Custard- Apples."  This  shrub 
or  tree  might  be  tried  in  frostless  forest-valleys,  where  humidity 
and  rich  soil  will  pit)ve  favorable  to  its  growth.  It  is  hardy  in 
the  mildest  coast-regions  of  Spain,  also  in  Chili.  In  Jamaica  it  is 
cultivated  up  to  nearly  5000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Gix)ws  I'eadily 
from  seeds.  It  yields  the  Cherimoyer-fruit.  The  flowers  are  ver}- 
fragrant.  A.  muricata  L.  (the  Sour  Sop),  A.  squamosa  L.  and  A. 
sericea  Dunal  (the  Sweet  Sop)  and  A.  reticulata  (the  Custard- 
Apple),  all  natives  of  the  Antilles,  can  probably  only  under  excep- 
tionally favorable  conditions  be  grown  in  any  extra-tropic  countries, 
though  they  produce  fruits  still  in  Florida.  A.  reticulata  and  A. 
squamosa  produce  just  outside  the  tropics  in  East- Australia  still 
heavy  crops  of  fruit  [Edgar],  and  may  ripen  also  yet  at  Port 
Jackson  [Fred.  Turner].  These  two  are  i-eared  in  Jamaica  up  to 
3500  feet  elevations  [W.  Fawcett]. 

Anthemia  aobilis,  Linne. 

The  true  "Chamomile."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa.  A  well-known  medicinal  plant,  frequently  also  used  as 
edgings  for  gai'den-plots.  Flowers  in  their  normal  state  are 
preferable  for  medicinal  use  to  those  in  which  the  ray  florets  are 
produced  in  increased  numbers.  They  contain  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil  and  two  acids,  similar  to  angelic  and  valerianic  acid.  Hardy 
in  Norway  to  lat.  63®  52'  [Schuebeler].  Use  of  the  flowers  thera- 
peutically indicated  in  light  nervous  and  spasmodic  affections ; 
they  act  also  as  a  diuretic,  and  are  renowned  in  popular  medicine 
variously  otherwise. 

Anthemis  tinotoiia>  Linne. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Orient.  An  annual  herb.  The 
flowers  contain  a  yellow  dye. 

AathiStiria  avenaoea,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Thenuda  avenacea,  F.  v.  M.) 

Extra-tropical  and  Central  Australia.  A  nutritious,  perennial 
pasture-grass.  Called  by  Mr.  Bailey  "  one  of  the  most  productive 
grasses  of  Australia  ";  it  produces  a  large  amount  of  bottom-fodder, 
and  it  has  also  the  advantage  of  being  a  prolific  seeder,  while  it 
endures  a  hot,  dry  clime ;  grows  to  a  height  of  over  6  feet.  Mr. 
C.  J.  Macfarland  considers  it  for  pastoral  purposes  superior  to  the 
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ordinary  Kangaroo-grass.  It  is  nearest  allied  to  A.  gigantea 
Cavanilles  {Themeda  gigantea^  Hackel)  of  Tropical  Asia  and 
Polynesia, 

^^ntblatiria  Aastralto,  B.  Brown.    {Themeda  triandra  (Forskael). 

The  well-known  "Kangaroo-grass,"  not  confined  to  Anstralia,  but 
stretching  thi'ough  Southern  Asia  also  and  through  the  whole  of 
•  Africa ;  perennial,  nutritious,  comparatively  hardy,  ascending  to 
sub-alpine  elevations.  In  good  seasons  and  in  fair  soil  it  will  rise 
to  over  man's  height.  Chemical  analysis  of  this  grass  during  its 
spring-growth  gave  the  following  result : — Albumen,  2.05  ;  gluten, 
4.67  ;  starch,  0.69 ;  gum,  1.67  ;  sugar,  3.06  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller 
and  L.  RummelJ.  Several  species  of  Anthistiria  occur  variously 
dispersed  from  South-Africa  to  Japan,  deserving  introduction  and 
naturalisation  in  countries  of  warm-temperate  or  tropical  climates. 

JLlitlllBtlria  membranaoea,   Lindley.     (Tkemeda  membranaeea,   F.   v, 
Mueller.) 

Interior  of  Australia.  Esteemed  as  fattening;  seeds  freely 
[Bailey].  Particularly  fitted  for  dry,  hot  pastures,  even  of  desert- 
regions,  but  never  tall. 

^^ntboxantham  odoratam,  Linne. 

The  •*  Scented  Vernal -grass."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia,  North- Africa.  Found  wild  in  Norway  to  lat.  71"  7'  [Schue- 
beler].  Perennial ;  not  of  gi-eat  value  as  a  fattening  grass,  yet 
always  desired  for  the  flavor,  which  it  imparts  to  hay.  Perhaps 
for  this  purpose  the  scented  Andropogons  might  also  serve.  On 
deep  and  moist  soils  it  attains  its  greatest  perfection.  It  is  much 
used  for  mixing  among  permanent  grasses  in  pastures,  where  it 
will  continue  long  in  season,  although  it  is  also  among  the  very 
early  kinds  out  anywhere.  Discarded  as  a  pasture-  or  hay-grass 
by  Pi-ofessor  Hackel  ;    liked  by  many  as  an  admixture  to  lawn- 

-  grasses.  It  would  live  well  in  any  alpine  region.  Dr.  Curl  observes, 
that  in  New  Zealand  it  grows  all  the  winter,  spring  and  autumn, 
and  is  a  good  feeding  grass.  The  lamellar  crystalline  cumarin  is 
the  principle,  on  which  the  odor  of  Anthoxanthum  depends. 

JLathrtoens  Cerefollnm,  Hoffmann. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  "  Chervil."  An  annual  culinary 
plant ;  its  herbage  used  as  an  aromatic  condiment,  but  the  root  is 
seemingly  deleterious.  The  plant  requires  in  hot  countries  a  shady 
situation  [Vilmorin]  ;  the  foliage  forms  the  principal  ingredient  of 
what  in  Fi-ance  is  called  "fines  herbes."  Can  be  cultivated  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  70"  22'  [Schuebeler]. 

Aatlijrllto  ▼alnerarla,  Linne. 

The  Kidney-vetch.  All  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia- 
This  perennial  herb  serves  as  sheep-fodder,  and  i8j)articularly 
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recommended  for  calcareous  soils.  Comparable  as  regards  nutrition 
next  to  Red  Clover,  but  suitable  also  for  sandy  soil  too  poor  for 
Red  or  White  Clover ;  for  pasture  it  lasts  three  or  four  years  [Dr. 
Stebler].  It  would  also  live  in  any  alpine  region.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  TO*'  [Schuebeler]. 

Aplos  tuberoBa,  Moench. 

North-Eastem  America.  A  climber  with  somewhat  milky  juice. 
The  mealy  tubers  are  edible. 

▲plam  Ghllense,  Hooker  and  Arnott. 

Western  extra-tropic  temperate  America.  A  stouter  plant  than 
the  ordinary  celery,  but  of  similar  culinary  use. 

Aplum  grraveolens,  Llnne. 

The  "  Celery."  Europe,  Northern  Afi-ica,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia,  North- Western  America.  Grows  in  Norway  to  lat.  70** 
[Schuebeler].  It  is  here  merely  inserted  with  a  view  of  pointing^ 
out,  that  it  might  be  readily  naturalized  anywhere  on  sea-shores. 
The  wild  plant  is  however  by  some  considered  unwholesome  in  a 
raw  state.  The  fruitlets  are  occasionally  utilized  for  condiment. 
Seed  will  keep  for  several  years  in  cool  climes,  and  it  will  ripen 
even  in  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of  Australia  under  horticul- 
tural care.    Much  used  by  the  ancients  for  wreaths. 

Aplum  prOBtratum,  La  Billardi^re. 

The  Australian  oelery.  Extra-tropical  Australia,  New  Zealand, 
Extra-tropical  South-Amei-ica.  This  also  can  be  utilized  as  a 
culinaiy  vegetable,  but  not  in  a  raw  state. 

Apooynum  oannabinum,  Linne. 

North- Amenca.  Locally  known  as  "  Indian  Hemp."  A  peren- 
nial herb.  This  is  recorded  among  plants  yielding  a  textile  fibre. 
A.  androsaemifolium  (Linne)  yields  medicinally  the  "  Bitter  Root  ** 
of  the  United  States,  that  of  A.  cannabinum  being  likewise  medi- 
cinaily  valuable.  Both  plants  bear  the  clime  to  60°  N.  lat.  in  Nor- 
way [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  therapeutic  value  depends  on  the 
Apocynin,  a  potent  diaphoretic  solvent  and  laxative,  also  as  an 
eliminator,  particularly  advocated  in  hydrops,  employed  also  in 
gout. 

Aponogreton  orlspus,  Thonber^. 

From  India  to  New  South  Wales.  The  tuberous  roots  of  this 
water-herb  are  amylaceous  and  of  excellent  taste,  though  not  large. 
The  same  remarks  apply  to  A.  monostachyos  (Linn6  til.)  and  several 

.    other  species,  all  from  the  warmer  regions  of  the  Eastern  hemi- 
sphere. 
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Ap«noffeton  distaohjros,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  curioas  water-plant  might  be  naturalised  in 
ditches,  swamps  and  lakes,  for  the  sake  of  its  edible  tubers.  The 
scented  flowering  portion  of  this  plant  affords  spini^ge.  For  a  full 
account  see  Paillieux  and  Bois  in  "  Bulletin  de  la  Soci6t6  d'Accli- 
matation,"  1888,  pp.  782-786. 

Aqnllaria  Agallooha,  Bozburgh. 

Silhet  and  Assam.     A  tree  of  immense  size.     It  furnishes  the 
fragrant  calambac-  or  agallochum-wood,  known  also  as  aggur  or 
tuggur  or  the  aloe- wood  of  commerce,  famed  since  ancient  times./ 
The  odorous  portion  is  only  partially  distributed  through  the  stem. 
This  wood  is  also  of  medicinal  value. 

Araohls  liyporoa,  Linn^.* 

Peru  and  Brazil.  The  "Earth-nut,  Pea-nut  or  Ground-nut." 
The  seeds  of  this  annual  herb  are  consumed  in  a  roasted  state,  or 
used  for  the  expression  of  a  palatable  oil,  which  does  not  readily 
become  rancid,  the  percentage  ranging  to  45.  Where  an  oil-mill  is 
not  acceasible,  the  seeds,  shelled  out,  could  be  pounded  and  put  into 
a  cauldron  of  boiling  water,  when  the  oil  will  rise  to  the  surface 
and  could  easily  be  skimmed  ofP.  the  residue  serving  as  a  fattening 
food  for  fowls  [R.  L.  Holmes].  The  import  of  this  fruit  into  Vic- 
toria during  1887  was  2,166  centals,  valued  at  £2,129.  The  plant 
is  a  very  productive  one,  and  yields  a  very  quick  return.  It  ranks 
also  as  a  valuable  fodder-herb ;  the  hay  is  very  nutritious,  much 
increasing  the  milk  of  cows.  A  light  somewhat  calcareous  soil  is 
best  fitted  for  its  growth.  On  such  soil  50  bushels  maybe  obtained 
from  the  acre,  but  Mr.  Bernays  notes  the  return  up  to  120  bushels, 
the  weight  of  which  ranges  from  25  to  32  lbs.  Mr.  Holtze  har- 
vested at  Port  Darwin  27  cwt.  from  an  acre,  the  product  being 
saleable  at  £20  per  ton  there.  In  1880  the  peanut-crop  in  the 
Southern  United  States  came  to  2,820,000  bushels,  representing  a 
value  of  £517,000.  Professor  Wittmack  obtained  fruits  from 
ancient  graves  of  Ancon. 

Aralia  COrdata,  Thunberg.     {A.  edvlU,  Siebold). 

Japan.  A  perennial  herb.  The  young  shoots  and  foliage  pro- 
vide an  excellent  culinary  vegetable  there. 

Aralia  Oinaeng:,  Decaisne  and  Planchon.    (Panov  Qinteng,  Meyer.) 

China  and  Upper  India,  ascending  to  12,000  feet.  This  herb  fur- 
nishes the  celebrated  Ginseng-root,  so  much  esteemed  as  a  stimu- 
lant by  the  Chinese,  the  value  of  which  however  may  be  overrated. 
The  root,  to  be  particularly  powerful,  needs  probably  to  be  obtained 
from  high  mountain-elevations.  The  species  is  closely  related  to 
the  North -American  A.  quinquefolia  (Decaisne  and  Planchon). 
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▲rauoaria  Bldwllll,  Hooker.* 

Queensland.  Bunja-Bunja.  A  tree,  attaining  250  feet  in  height, 
with  a  fine-grained,  hard  and  dorable  wood,  particularly  valuable 
for  furniture ;  it  shows  its  beautiful  streaks  best  when  polished. 
The  seeds  are  large  and  edible.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip 
30-40  feet  in  20  years,  the  big  strobiles  ripening  there. 

Anrauoarla  BraBlllenBla,  A.  Bichard.* 

Southern  Brazil.  A  tree  to  180  feet  high,  producing  edible 
seeds.  Dr.  Saldanha  da  Gama  reports,  that  the  wood  makes  splendid 
boards,  masts  and  spars,  and  that  the  tree  also  yields  a  good  deal 
of  turpentine.  Except  a  few  palms  (Mauritia,  Attalea,  Copemicia), 
this  seems  the  only  tree,  which  in  Tropical  South-America  forms 
forests  by  itself  [Martins]. 

Aranearia  Gookil,  S.  Brown. 

New  Caledonia  and  New  Hebrides.  Height  of  tree  to 
200  feet.  Technical  value  similar  to  that  of  A.  excelsa,  habit  more 
columnar.     Growth  at  Port  Phillip  not  quite  30  feet  in  20  years. 

Araaoarla  Cunnlngrliainl,  Alton.* 

"Moreton-Bay  Pine."  Eastern  Australia,  between  14**  and  32" 
south  latitude,  extending  also  to  the  highlands  of  New  Guinea. 
The  tree  attains  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  trunk  6  feet  in 
diameter.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  30  to  40  feet  in  20 
years.  The  timber  is  tine-grained,  strong  and  durable,  if  not 
exposed  to  alternately  dry  and  wet  influences ;  it  is  susceptible  of 
a  high  polish,  and  thus  competes  with  satin-wood,  and  in  some 
respects  with  birdseye-maple.  Value  in  Brisbane,  £2  15s.  to 
£3  10s.  per  1,000  superticial  feet.  The  tree  grows  on  alluvial  banks 
as  well  as  on  rugged  mountains,  overtopping  all  other  trees.  The 
resin,  which  exudes  from  it,  has  almost  the  transparency  and  whit<;- 
ness  of  crystal,  and  is  often  pendent  in  the  shape  of  icicles,  which 
are  sometimes  3  feet  long  and  6  to  12  inches  broad  [W.  Hill;. 
Araucarias  should  be  planted  by  the  million  in  fever-regious  of 
tropical  countHes  for  hygienic  purposes,  on  account  of  their  anti- 
septic exhalations. 

Araaoarla  exoelsa,  B.  Brown.* 

"  Norfolk-Island  Pine."  A  magnificent  tree  of  unsurpassed  sym- 
metry, sometimes  220  feet  high,  with  a  stem  attaining  10  feet  in 
diameter,  and  with  regular  tiers  of  absolutely  horizontal  branches, 
one  for  each  year.  The  timber  is  useful  for  ship-building  and 
many  other  purposes.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  about  40 
feet  in  20  years.  With  A.  Cunninghami  amenable  to  sJmost  any 
soil,  except  a  saline  one,  and  not  subject  to  any  disease.  Endures 
also  the  vicissitudes  of  the  clime  of  Lower  Eg3rpt.     Besista  sea- 
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breezes  to  a  remarkable  degree.     Ceases  to  be  hardy  in  the  soath 
of  New  Zealand. 

Araaearla  Imbrloata,  PaTon.* 

Chili  and  Patagonia.  The  male  tree  attains  generally  a  lesser 
height  than  the  female,  which  reaches  150  feet.  At  Brest  it 
attained  72  feet  in  55  years  [de  Kersanton].  This  species  furnishes 
a  hard  and  durable  timber,  as  well  as  an  abundance  of  edible  seeds, 
which  constitute  a  main-article  of  food  of  the  natives.  Eighteen 
good  trees  will  yield  enough  of  vegetable  food  for  a  man's  susten- 
ance all  the  year  round.  The  wood  is  yellowish- white,  full  of  ,^^ 
beautiful  streaks,  capable  of  being  polished  and  worked  with  facil-  /i 
ity.  It  is  admirably  adapted  for  ship-building.  The  resin  is  pale 
and  smells  like  frankincense  [Lawson].  The  tree  is  most  frequently 
found  on  rocky  eminences  almost  destitute  of  water  [J.  Hoopes]. 
It  is  hardier  than  any  other  congener,  having  withstood  the  frosts 
of  Norway  up  to  latitude  61**  15'  [Schuebeler].  Endures  also  the 
clime  in  many  parts  of  Scotland.  Grows  more  slowly  in  Australia 
than  the  native  species. 

Araaoarla  &ulei,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

New  Caledonia.  A  magnificent  tree,  with  large  shining  leaves  ; 
doubtless  not  merely  of  decorative  but  also  of  utilitarian  value.  A 
closely  allied  species,  A.  Muelleri,  comes  with  A.  Balansae  and  A. 
montana  (Brogniart)  from  the  same  island,  A.  Hunsteinii  (Schu- 
mann), from  Northern  New  Guinea. 

Arai^c^  albens,  D.  Don. 

Southern  Brazil.  This  plant  proved  hardy  at  Toulouse.  The 
fibre  of  the  bast  is  tough  and  of  a  silky  softness  [Dr.  Clos]. 

▲rbatua  X«nzlesll,  Pursh. 

North-Western  America.  An  evergreen  tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  150  feet,  with  a  stem  reaching  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  of  com- 
paratively quick  growth  [Dr.  Gibbons]  ;  it  belongs  to  the  coast- 
tract  exclusively.  Wood  exceedingly  hard,  not  apt  to  rend,  splendid 
for  furniture.  The  tree  requii^es  a  deep  loamy  soil  [Bolander],  and 
is  fit  only  for  shady,  irrigated  woodlands ;  likes  the  company  of 
Pinus  Douglasii  and  of  Sequoias.  It  would  be  valuable  at  least  as 
a  highly  ornamental  garden-  or  park-plant,  being  the  tallest  among 
about  a  thousand  Ericeae  of  the  world. 

▲robangrellca  ottolnalls,  Hoffmann. 

Arctic  zone  and  mountain-regions  of  many  parts  of  Europe.  The 
young  shoots  and  leaf-stalks  of  this  biennial  herb  are  used  for 
Angelica-confectionery ;  the  roots  are  of  medicinal  use,  and  like- 
wise they  are  chosen  as  well  as  the  fruitlets  for  the  distillation  of 
some  cordials.     They  promote  digestion,  and  stimulate  the  mucous 
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membranes  into  increased  secretions.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat. 
71"  lO'  [Schnebeler].  In  any  snb-alpine  regions  this  plant  would 
particularly  establish  its  value.  The  surprisingly  gigantic  Angelica 
ursina  (Regel ;  Angelophyllum  ursinum,  Ruprecht)  forms  a  con- 
spicuous feature  in  the  landscape  of  Kamtschatka  and  Sachalin. 
It  is  delineated  on  plate  XVI.  of  Lindley  and  Moore's  Treasury  of 
Botany  ;  it  ought  to  become  an  important  plant  for  annual  scenic 
culture. 

ArotostaphylOB  uva  arsl>  Adanson. 

Europe,  Northern  Asia  and  North -America,  in  colder  regions, 
extending  to  the  arctics.  A  medicinal  small  shrub,  which  could 
best  be  reared  in  the  heath-moors  of  alpine  tracts.  Long  known 
as  a  powerful  diuretic.  Valuable  also  as  a  honey-yielding  plant 
[Cook]. 

Arenffa  aaocharlfera.  La  Billardiere. 

India,  Cochinchina,  Philippines  and,  according  to  Boeder lein, 
also  most  Southern  Japan.  This  Palm  attains  a  height  of  40  feet. 
The  black  fibres  of  the  leaf -stalks  are  adapted  for  cables  and  ropes, 
intended  to  resist  wet  very  long.  The  juice  convertible  into  toddy 
or  sugar ;  the  young  keraels  made  with  syinip  into  preserves. 
This  Palm  dies  off  as  soon  as  it  has  produced  its  fruit ;  the  stem 
then  becomes  hollow,  and  can  be  used  for  spouts  and  troughs  of 
great  durability.  The  pith  supplies  sago,  about  150  lbs.  from  a  tree, 
according  to  Roxburgh.     Hardier  than  Cocos  nucifera. 

▲rgranla  Slderoxylon,  Boemer  and  Schultes. 

Western  Barbary,  on  dry  hills.  ''  The  Argan-tree."  Its  growth 
is  generally  slow,  but  it  is  a  long-lived  tree.  Though  comparatively 
low  in  stature,  its  foliage  occasionally  spreads  to  a  circumference 
of  220  feet.  It  sends  out  suckei-s  from  the  root.  The  fruit  serves 
as  food  for  cattle  in  Morocco  ;  but  in  Australia  the  kernels  would 
be  more  likely  to  be  utilised  by  pressing  an  oil  from  them.  Height 
of  tree  exceptionally  70  feet.  Produces  fruit  also  in  the  clime  of 
Tasmania  [Abbott].  Commences  to  bear  fruit  when  about  6  years 
old  [C.  Moore],  and  thence  bears  regularly  and  has  more  or  less 
fruits  on  it  throughout  the  year.  Dryander  gave  already  a 
scientific  account  of  this  tree  in  the  transactions  of  the  Linnean 
Society,  IL,  22o. 

Ariatlda  prodlgrioBa,  Welwitsch.* 

Angola,  on  the  driest  sand-hills.  A  perennial  fodder-grass,  of 
which  the  discover  speaks  in  glowing  teiTis  of  praise.  In  the 
West- African  desert-country,  in  places  devoid  of  almost  all  other 
vegetation,  the  zebras,  antelopes  and  hares  resort  with  avidity  to 
this  grass  ;  it  also  affords  there  in  the  dry  season  almost  the  only 
fodder  for  domestic  grazing  animals.  Moreover,  this  seems  to 
indicate,  that  the  closely  cognate  A.  plumosa,  L.  and  A.  ciliata. 
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Desf .,  of  the  coautrie8  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  might 
likewise  be  encouraged  in  their  natural  growth  or  be  cultivated.  All 
feathery  grasses  are  among  the  most  lovely  for  minor  decorative 
purposes  or  designs,  and  this  may  also  be  said  of  the  Australian 
plumous  Stipa  elegantissima  (La  Billardi^re)  and  S.  Tuckeri 
(F.  V.  M.). 

Arlstldft  punffens,  Desfontoines. 

Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Constitutss  the  principal  native 
fodder-grass  of  the  Sahara,  being  content  with  sand-soil.  This 
perennial  tall  grass  is  lauded  as  one  of  the  most  nutritive  and 
widely -spread  there  [Brookhaus], 

Arlstoloclila  Zndioa,  Limie. 

Tropical  Asia,  North-Eastem  Australia  and  Polynesia.  A 
perennial  climber ;  the  leaves  famed  as  an  alexipharmic.  Jan  only  be 
grown  in  places  free  from  frost. 

Arlstoloolila  recurrilabra,  Hanoe. 

The  green  "  Putchuck "  of  China.  A  medicinal  plant,  largely 
obtained  at  Ningpo.  The  present  value  of  its  local  export  is  &om 
£20,000  to  £30,000  annually. 

Arlstolo«ilila  aerpentaria,  Linn6. 

The  **  Snake-root."  South-Eastem  States  of  North  America. 
The  root  of  this  trailing  herb  is  valuable  in  medicine  ;  it  contains 
a  peculiar  volatile  oil.  Therapeutically  the  plant  belongs  to  the 
aromatic-bitter  restorative  agents,  and  is  particularly  a  tonic 
excitant.  Several  other  AristolochiaB  deserve  culture  for  medicinal 
purposes, — ^for  instance,  Aristolochia  ovalifolia  (the  Guaco)  and  A. 
anguicida,  fi'om  the  mountains  of  Central  America. 

Aiiatotelia  Xacqnl,  L'H^ritier* 

Chili.  The  berries  of  this  shrub,  though  small,  have  the  pleasant 
taste  of  bilberries,  and  are  largely  consumed  in  Chili  [Philippi]. 
The  plant  would  thrive  in  mild  forest- valleys.  It  is  quite  hardy  in 
South-Ireland. 

Aniea  montana,  Llnne. 

Colder  parts  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  This  pretty  herb  is 
perennial  and  of  medicinal  value.  It  is  particularly  eligible  for 
sub-alpine  regions.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  62°  47'  [Schuebeler]. 
The  active  principles  are  amicin,  a  volatile  oil,  caproic  and  caprylic 
acids.  Snuff  can  be  prepared  &om  this  plant.  The  flowers  can 
only  in  small  quantities  be  used,  as  incautious  doses  of  this 
medicine  produce  toxic  symptoms ;  it  stimulates  the  salivary 
glands,  promotes  the  circulation,  cerebral,  cutaneous  and  renal 
action.     Externally  applied  as  an  excitant. 
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▲rraoaoha  xantliorrlilza,  Bancroft. 

Moimtain-regions  of  Central  America.  A  perennial  nmbellif  erous 
herb.  The  root  is  nutritious  and  palatable.  There  are  yellow, 
purple  and  pale  varieties,  which  are  kept  up  by  division  of  the 
roots. 

▲rtemlsla  Abrotanum,  Linn6. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  very  odorous  shrub, 
known  as  "  Southern  Wood."  The  foliage  used  in  domestic 
medicine,  also  as  condiment.  The  plant  is  easily  grown  from 
cuttings. 

Arteiniaia  Abalnthlum,  Linne. 

Europe,  North-  and  Middle-Asia  and  North-Africa.  The 
"  Wormwood."  A  perennial  herb,  valuable  as  a  tonic  and  anthel- 
minthic.  Should  be  avoided,  where  bees  are  kept  [Muenter], 
although  an  absinthine  honey  might  be  used  medicinally.     Indi- 

fenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  63®  28'  north,  but  cultivated  quite  to  70" 
Prof.  Schuebeler].  Recommended  for  cultivation  as  a  prevent- 
ative of  various  insect-plagues,  even  the  Phylloxera.  Sevei-al  other 
species  of  Artemisia  deserve  cultivation  for  medicinal  purposes. 
Active  principles :  Absinthin,  an  oily  substance  indurating  to  a 
crystalline  mass  ;  also  a  volatile  oil  peculiar  to  the  species. 

Artemlala  Glna,  Berg. 

Kurdistan.  This  herb  furnishes  the  genuine  santonica-seeds  (5r 
rather  flowers  and  fruits),  a  vermifuge  of  long-established  use. 
Some  other  Asiatic  species  yield  a  similar  drug,  which  should  only 
consist  of  young  headlets  of  flowers ;  the  chemical  principle  San- 
tonin is  obtained  from  them. 

ArtemlBla  Draounoalua,  Linn6. 

Northern  Asia.  The  "  Tarragon  "  or  "  Estragon."  A  perennial 
herb,  used  as  a  condiment.  Its  flavor  depends  on  two  volatile  oils, 
one  of  them  peculiar  to  the  plant.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63**  52' 
[Schuebeler].  Propagation  by  division  of  root.  The  wild  plant 
has  but  little  flavor  [VilmorinJ. 

Artemisia  Xutellina,  Villars. 

Alps  of  Europe.  This  aromatic,  somewhat  woody  plant  deserves 
to  be  established  in  any  alpine  region.  This  species  and  A.  glacialis, 
L.,  A.  rupestris,  L.  and  A.  spicata,  Wulf.,  comprised  under  the  name 
of  "  Genippi,"  serve  for  the  preparation  of  the  Extrait  d' Absinthe 
[Brockhaus]. 

Artemisia  Pontioa,  Linn^ 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia.  More  ai-omatic  and 
less  bitter  than  the  ordinary  wormwood.     Hardy  to  lat.  63®  46'  in 
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Norway  [Schnebeler].     Many  other  species  of  this  genus  deserve 
attention  of  the  culturist. 


ArtooarpuB  ComililllllB,  R.  and  Q.  Forster.*  (A.  inciaa,  Linne  fil.) 
South-Se^- Islands,  Moluccas  and  Sunda-Islands. 
The  Tahiti  "  Breadfmit-tree."  It  stretches  in  the  Sandwich- 
Islands  through  cultivation  almost  beyond  the  tropics,  ripening 
fruit  also  in  Florida,  and  ascending  to  3,000  feet  in  Jamaica.  Dies 
still  down  in  unusually  cool  seasons  at  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in 
East  Australia,  when  in  a  young  state,  unless  protected  during  the 
coldest  weather.  According  to  Dr.  Seemann's  excellent  account 
iieedless  varieties  exist,  and  others  with  entire  leaves  and  with 
smooth  and  variously  shaped  and  sized  fruits ;  others  again  ripen- 
ing earlier,  others  later,  so  that  ripe  bread-fruit  is  obtainable 
more  or  less  abundantly  throughout  the  year.  The  fruit  is  simply 
boiled  or  baked  or  converted  into  more  complicated  kinds  of  food. 
Starch  is  obtainable  from  the  bread-fruit  very  copiously.  The  very 
fibrous  bark  can  be  beaten  into  a  sort  of  rough  cloth.  The  light 
wood  serves  for  canoes.  The  exudation,  issuing  from  cuts,  made 
into  the  stem,  is  in  use  for  closing  the  seams  of  canoes,  and  could 
be  turned  to  technic  account. 

JLrtooarpas  inteffrifolla,  Linn^  fil.* 

India.  The  famous  "  Jack-Tree,"  ascending  like  the  allied  A. 
Lakoocha  (Roxburgh)  to  4,000  feet ;  only  fit  for  places  free  of  frost. 
A  large  tree  in  full  bearing  is  one  of  the  grandest  of  objects  in  the 
whole  vegetation  of  the  world.  The  fruit  attains  exceptionally  a 
weight  of  80  lbs. ;  it  is  eaten  raw  or  variously  prepared ;  the  seeds, 
when  roasted,  are  not  inferior  to  chestnuts  [Dr.  Roxburgh].  In 
East- Australia  just  outside  the  tropics  this  tree  still  produces  fruits 
in  enormous  quantity,  up  to  a  weight  of  23  lbs.  [Edgar]  ;  to  a  lesser 
extent  at  Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner].  Bears  fruit  as  far  south  as 
Durban  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to 
3,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  The  allied  A.  polyphema  (Persoon)  has 
smaller'  fruits,  very  odorous  and  with  sweet  pulp.  It  is  a  native  of 
Cochinchina ;  its  degree  of  hardiness  is  not  well  ascertained  yet. 
An  illustration  of  it  occurs  in  Madame  van  Nooten's  beautiful  work 
on  Javanese  culture-plants. 

jBLmndinarla  elegrans,  Eurz. 

Burma,  ascending  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Height  of  stems  to 
20  feet. 

JLrandinarla  faloata,  Nees. 

Middle  Himalayan  zone,  ceasing  at  elevations  over  7,000  feet. 
The  canes  are  thin  and  weak,  seldom  over  six  feet  high.  This 
bamboo  does  not  necessarily  require  moisture.  In  reference  to 
various  bamboos  see  the  Gfardeners'  Chronicle  of  December,  1876, 
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also  the  Bulletin  de  la  Societe  d' Acclimation  de  Paris,  1888.  The 
closely  allied  Jnrboota-Bamboo  of  Nepal,  which  occurs  only  in  the 
cold  altitudes  of  from  7,000  to  10,000  feet,  differs  in  its  solitary 
stems,  not  growing  in  clumps.  The  Thamor-Kaptur-Bamboo  is 
from  a  still  colder  zone,  at  from  8,500  to  11,500  feet,  only  500  feet 
or  less  below  the  lower  limits  of  perpetual  glaciers  [Major  Madden] . 
The  wide  and  easy  cultural  distribution  of  bamboos  by  means  of 
seeds  has  been  first  urged  and  to  some  extent  initiated  by  the  writer- 
of  the  present  work.     Refer  for  the  above  also  to  A.  spathiflora. 

Arundlnaria  Falooneri,  Munro.    (ThammocaZamw  FcUconeri,J.  Hooker. > 
Himalaya,  at  about  8,000  feet  elevation.     A  tall  species  with  a 
panicle  of  several  feet  in  length.     Allied  to  the  foregoing  species. 

▲rnndlnaria  Bookerlana,  Munro. 

Himalaya,  up  to  nearly  7,000  feet.  Grows  to  a  height  of  about 
15  feet.  Vernacularly  known  as  "Yoksun"  and  "  Praong."  The 
seeds  are  edible,  and  also  used  for  a  kind  of  beer  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker] . 
Grrains  of  most  kinds  of  Bamboos  are  however  only  produced  at 
long  intervals,  nor  do  they  retain  vitality  for  a  long  time. 

Ariuidinaria  Japonloa,  Siebold  and  2?uccarini. 

The  "  Metake  "  of  Japan.  Attains  a  height  of  from  6  to  12  feet^ 
Uninjured  by  even  severe  winters  at  Edinburgh,  with  0®  F- 
[Goriie]. 

▲rnndlnaria  maorosperma,  Michauz  and  Bichard. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  particularly  on  the  Mississippi. 
This  bamboo-like  reed  forms  there  the  cane-brakes.  Fit  for  low 
bordei-s  of  watercourses  and  swamps.  According  to  C.  Mohr  it 
affords  throughout  all  seasons  of  the  year  an  abundance  of  nutritious 
fodder.  It  requires  to  be  replanted  after  flowering,  in  the  course 
of  years.     Height  reaching  20  feet. 

Arnndinarla  apathlflora,  Trinius.* 

"  The  Ringal."  Himalaya,  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  10,000  feet, 
growing  among  firs  and  oaks  in  a  climate  almost  as  severe  as  that 
of  England,  snow  being  on  the  ground  from  2  to  3  months.  Stems 
rise  to  30  feet ;  more  than  a  hundred  may  in  the  course  of  a  yeai* 
spring  from  one  root ;  the  canes  of  this  species  are  quite  celebrated 
for  water-tubes,  fishing-ix)ds  and  vaiious  implements,  also  as 
material  for  mats  and  baskets  [Sir  D.  Brandis,  in  proceed.  R.  Soc. 
of  New  South  Wales,  1885]. 

Arnndinarla  teota,  Muehlenberg. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  A  cane,  growing  10  feet 
high.     Prefers  good  soil,  not  subject  to  inundations ;    ripens   its 
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large  mealy  seeds  early  in  the  season,  tlirowing  out  subsequently 
new  branches  with  rich  foliage.  Fire  destroys  this  plant  readily 
[C.  Mohr]. 

▲randlnarla  Veitohli*  N.  £.  Brown. 

Japan  and  even  northward  beyond  Saehalin-Island.  Concerning 
this  very  hardy  Bamboo  information  is  extant  in  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  of  1889,  p.  521.     Eldest  name,  A.  kurilensis  [Rupr]. 

▲randlnella  HepalenslB,  Triniua. 

Middle  and  Southern  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  Northern  and 
Eastern  Australia.  This  grass  commences  its  growth  in  the  spring 
weather,  and  continues  to  increase  during  the  whole  summer, 
forming  a  dense  mass  of  foliage,  which  grows  as  fast  as  it  is  fed  off 
or  cut.  In  New  Zealand  it  is  only  a  summer-grass,  but  valuable 
for  its  rapid  growth  at  that  season  and  for  thriving  on  high  dry 
land  [Dr.  Curl]. 

▲mndo  Ampelodesinos,  Cyrillo. 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  Almost  as  large  as  a 
Gynerium.  The  tough  flower-stems  and  leaves  readily  available 
for  tying. 

▲rando  BengalenBis,  Boxburgh. 

China,  India.  Closely  allied  to  A.  Donax.  The  long  panicle 
beautifully  variegated  with  white  and  violet  [Hance]. 

Arando  oonsploua,  G.  Forster. 

New  Zealand  and  Chatham-Islands.  Although  not  strictly  an 
industrial  plant,  it  is  mentioned  here  as  important  for  scenic  effect, 
flowering  before  the  still  grander  A.  Sellowiana  comes  in  bloom, 
but  not  quite  so  hai'dy  as  that  species,  still  beaiing  considerable 
frost.  The  leaves  serve  for  rough  forage,  particularly  those  of  a 
more  succulent  variety  [J.  Buchanan]. 

Anmdo  Donas,  Linn^.* 

The  tall,  evergreen,  lasting  Bamboo-reed  of  Southern  Europe, 
South- Western  Asia  and  Northern  Afinca.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
important  plants  of  its  class  for  quickly  producing  scenic  effect  in 
picturesque  plantations,  also  for  intercepting  almost  at  once  the 
view  of  unsightly  objects,  and  for  giving  early  shelter ;  attains 
occasionally  a  height  of  30  feet.  Comparatively  hardy.  The  canes 
can  be  used  for  fishing-rods,  for  light  props,  rustic  pipes,  distaffs, 
baskets  and  various  utensils.  Readily  flowering  when  strongly 
manured.  The  root  is  used  medicinally  in  France.  Ea.Hily  ti'ans- 
planted  at  any  season.  Cross-sections  of  the  canes  are  very  con- 
venient, placed  closely  and  erect,  for  sowing  into  them  seeds  of 
pines,  eucalypts  and  many  other  trees,  seedlings  of  which  ai'e  to  be 
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forwarded  on  a  large  scale  to  long  distances  [J.  E.  Brown],  in  the 
same  manner  as  bamboo- joints  are  nsed  in  India,  Rows  or  belts  of 
it  intercept  sewage  or  exsiccate  stagnant  drainage.  The  roots  can 
readily  be  carried  by  tourists ;  landscapes  might  thns  far  be 
embellished.  Pasture-animals  like  to  browse  on  the  young  foliage^ 
Dr.  Bancroft  proved  this  plant  a  splendid  "  stay-by  "  in  seasons  of 
drought,  and  recommends  reserve-fields  of  it  regularly  to  be  kept. 

▲rundo  Karka,  Boxburgh. 

India,  China,  Japan.  The  Durma-mats  are  made  of  the  split/ 
stems  of  this  tall  reed. 

▲rundo  Pllnlana,  Turra. 

On  the  Mediterranean  and  Adriatic  Seas,  A  smaller  plant  thau 
A.  Donax,  with  more  slender  stems  and  narrower  leaves,  but 
similarly  evergreen,  and  resembling  the  Donax-reed  also  in  other- 
respects. 

Arundo  saccharoldes,  Grisebacli.     (Oynerium  saceharoidesy  Humboldt.) 

Northern  parts  of  South-America.  Attaining  a  height  of  20  feet^ 
Like  the  following,  it  is  conspicuously  magnificent. 

▲rundo  Sellowlana,  Schult^s.*     {Amndo  dioica,  Sprengel  noti  Loureiro, 
Gynerium  argenteum,  Nees.) 

The  "  Pampas-gi^ass "  of  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  La  Plata- 
States.  A  grand  autumnal-flowering  reed,  with  gorgeous  feathery- 
panicles.  As  an  industrial  plant  it  deserves  here  a  place,  because 
paper  can  be  prepared  from  its  leaves,  as  first  shown  by  the 
author. 

▲Blmina  triloba,  Dunal. 

Sonth-Eastem  States  of  North -America,  extending  to  New  York^ 
A  small  tree ;  the  comparatively  large  pulpy  fruit  is  of  pleasant 
odor  and  of  sweet  taste,  and  when  well  ripened  it  is  edible.  Prof. 
Naudin  thinks  that  by  selection  from  carefully  cultivated  plants- 
the  fruit  would  much  improve. 

▲BparaguB  aoutlfoliua,  Linne. 

In  all  the  countries  aix)und  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  in  the 
Canary-Islands.  Although  a  shrubby  Asparagus,  yet  the  root- 
shoots,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreich,  are  collected  in  Greece,  and  are 
tender  and  of  excellent  taste,  though  somewhat  thinner  than  those 
of  the  ordinary  herbaceous  species ;  in  Istria  and  Dalmatia  they 
are  consumed  as  a  favorite  salad.  The  shrub  grows  on  stony  rises, 
and  the  shoots  are  obtained  without  cultivation.  A.  aphyllus,  L, 
and  A.  horridus,  L.,  according  to  Dr.  Reinhold,  are  utilised  in  the 
same  manner,  and  all  may  probably  yield  an  improved  product  by- 
regular  and  careful  culture. 
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Countries   around  the  Mediterrrean  Sea,  also   in   the   Canary- 
Islands.     Serves  for  garden-hedges. 

Ajiparas'ViB  larieimis,  Burchell. 

South -Africa.  Dr.  Pappe  observes  of  this  shrubby  species,  that 
with  some  other  kinds  of  that  country  it  produces  shoots  of  excel- 
lent tenderness  and  aromatic  taste. 

▲•IMkraflrns  ottolnalto,  Linne.* 

Europe,  North- Africa,  West- Asia.  The  well-known  Asparagus- 
plant,  which,  if  naturalized  on  any  coast,  would  aid  in  binding  the 
sand.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  64"  12'  [Schuebeler].  The  plant 
contains  Vanillin,  the  foliage  inosit-sugar,  the  shoots  jrield  aspar- 
agin.  Sea- weeds  are  a  good  additional  material  for  forcing  aspar- 
agus. Can  for  culinary  purposes  even  be  grown  in  sub-tropical 
cHmes.  The  seeds  will  keep  five  years  or  even  longer.  Important 
as  a  food  to  promote  renal  secretions,  also  against  dropsy,  vesical 
torpidity  and  even  various  cutaneous  afEections. 

AsiMtrag'US  tenaifollnB,  Lamarck. 

South-Europe  and  South -Western  Asia.  Foliage  in  gpreat  demand 
for  bouquets  on  account  of  its  almost  transparent  "quivering 
sprays,"  which  keep  fresh  for  days. 

Aaperula  odorata,  Linne. 

The  "  Woodruff."  Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia,  Northern 
Africa,  there  as  in  Southern  Europe  only  on  mountains,  always  a 
forest-plant.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  Q&*  59'  [Schuebeler]. 
A  perennial  herb  with  highly  fragrant  flowers  ;  it  deserves  natural- 
isation in  forests ;  it  contains  much  cumarin  in  its  flowers,  and 
serves  in  Germany  for  preparing  the  "  Maitrank."  Therapeutically 
the  plant  belongs  to  the  Secretatories,  and  is  a  domestic  remedy  in 
hydropic  and  some  other  affections. 

Asiiidoaperma  Quebracho,  Grisebach. 

Argentina.  Shrub  or  tree,  even  tall,  with  wood  fit  for  xylo- 
graphy. The  bitter  bark  is  astringent  and  febrifugal  [Lorentz], 
being  almost  as  rich  in  tannin  as  that  of  Piptadenia  Cebil.  The 
leaves  even  contain  up  to  21\  per  cent. ;  both  have  the  advantage 
of  producing  an  almost  colorless  leather  [Sievert].  F.  Jean  states, 
that  even  the  Quebracho- wood  contains  14  to  16  per  cent,  of  tannic 
and  2  to  3  per  cent,  of  gallic  acid. 

Aatartea  fascloularlB,  De  CandoUe. 

South- Western  Australia.  A  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  with  a 
predilection  for  swampy  ground,  rather  remarkable  for  quick 
growth,  and  evidently  destined  to  take  its  place  in  antimalarian 
plantations.     The  foliage  is  locally  used  for  tea. 
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AstragralUB  adsoendens,  Boissier  and  Haussknecht. 

Persia,  in  alpine  elevations  of  9,000  to  10,000  feet.  A  shrub, 
attaining  a  height  of  4  feet.  Yields  gnm-tragacanth  in  abundance 
I  Haussknecht] .  Many  species  of  this  genus,  numerous  in  various 
parts  of  Europe  and  Asia,  in  California  and  in  some  other  parts  of 
the  globe,  deserve  attention  for  pastural  and  other  agronomic  pup- 
poses.  Tragacanth  is  preferentially  Dsed,  to  give  gloss  to  calico, 
also  much  in  confectionery. 

▲BtragraluB  arenarlna,  Lizrn^. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  fodder-herb  for  any 
sandy  desert  country. 


Kurdistan.    A  low  shrub,  affording  gum- tragacanth  [Flueckiger] . 

▲atragralua  Gephalonloua,  Fischer.    {A,  aritt<U\u,  Sibthorp.) 

Cephalonia.  A  small  shrub,  yielding  a  good  tragacanth  ;  and  so 
probably  also  does  the  true  A.  aristatus  of  TH^ritier. 

Aatragralns  Gloer,  Linn^. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  A  nutritious 
perennial  herb,  much  sought  by  grazing  animals.  It  requires, 
according  to  Langethal,  deep  friable  grounds  and,  like  most  legu- 
minous herbs,  calcareous  ingredients  in  the  soil. 

Astraeralus  Gretlons,  Lamarck. 

Candia  and  Greece.  A  small  bush,  exuding  the  ordinary  vei*- 
micular  tragacanth ;  the  pale  is  preferable  to  the  brown  sort. 

Aatragralua  grlyoyphjrlloB,  Linne. 

Edrope  and  Northern  Asia.  Succeeds  on  light  soil,  also  in  forest- 
regions.  It  has  been  recommended  as  a  perennial,  substantial 
fodder-plant,  which  on  cow-pastures  particularly  increases  the  yield 
of  milk.  Hardy  as  far  as  61**  24'  north  lat.  in  Norway  [Schne- 
beler]. 

▲atrajcalua  gruiniiiifer,  La  Billardi^re. 

Syria  and  Persia.  This  shrub  also  yields  a  good  kind  of  traga- 
canth. 

▲Btraflralna  hypogrlottis,  LlQue.     {A.  Danicus,  Betzlus.) 

Colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North- America.  This  peren- 
nial plant  is  regarded  as  a  good  fodder- herb  on  calcareous  and 
gravelly  soil,  and  would  likely  be  of  importance  in  any  alpine 
region.  Of  the  enormoxis  number  of  supposed  species  of  this  genus 
(according  to  Bossier,  not  less  than  750  merely  in  Asia  Minor  and 
the  adjoining  countries)  many  must  be  of  value  for  pasture,  like 
some  of  the  closely -allied  Australian  Swainsonas,  though  they  also 
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may  mclnde  deleterious  species  ;  thus  A.  Homii  and  A.  lentiginosus 
(Gray)  of  California,  and  A.  mollissimus  (Nuttall)  of  Texas,  are 
kno^wn  as  loco- weeds,  and  are  poisonous  to  cattle  and  horses,  just  as 
Swainsona  lessertifolia  (Candolle)  and  S.  Qreyana  (Lindley)  have 
shown  themselves  highly  injurious  to  pasture  animals  in  Australia; 
the  active  principle  of  these  plants  may  however  become  of  import- 
ance in  medicine. 

Astraflralvs  Bjrroanas,  PaUaa. 

From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  Afghanistan,  in  sandland.  This  shrub 
is  locally  valuable  for  the  sustenance  of  pasture-animals  [Dr.  J. 
Aitchison]. 

JUitraffalas  mlcrooephalus,  Willdenow. 

From  Turkey  to  Russian  Armenia.  Gtun-tragacanth  is  collected 
largely  also  from  this  species  [Famsworth]  and  from  the  nearly 
allied  A.  pycnocladus  (Boissier  and  Haussknecht). 

JLmtra^Blum  Parnassl,  fioissier.    {A,  Cylleneu$,  Heldreich,) 

Greece.  This  small  shrub  furnishes  there  almost  exclusively  the 
commercial  tragacanth.  It  ascends  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet, 
becoming  therefore  alpine. 

Astragmlns  •troblllferas,  Boyle. 

Asiatic  Turkey.  A  brown  tragacanth  is  collected  from*  this 
species. 

Aatragralus  •tromatodes,  Bunge. 

Syria.  At  elevations  of  approximately  6,000  feet.  Exudes 
Aintab-tragacanth,  which  is  also  obtained  from  A.  Kurdicus 
(Boissier). 

JUitraffaliis  ▼enosus^  Hoohstetter. 

From  Abyssinia  to  Central  Africa.  This  perennial  herb  is  sub- 
jected to  regular  cultivation  for  fodder,  known  as  "  Hamat- 
Kochata"  [D.  Oliver.] 

AstraralUB  ▼eraa>  Olivier. 

Asiatic  Turkey  and  Persia.  This  shrub  furnishes  the  Takalor- 
or  Smyma-tragacanth,  or  it  is  derived  from  an  allied  species.  From 
an  Astragalus  of  S.W.  Asia  is  obtained  the  Sarcocolla-gum  [Dr. 
Dymock.j 

Aatrebla  peotlnata,  F.  t.  Mueller.*    Danthoniapectinata,  Lindley. 

New  South  Wales,  Queensland,  Northern  and  Central  Australia, 
in  arid  I'egions,  always  inland.  A  perennial  desert-grass,  resisting 
drought ;  sought  with  avidity  by  sheep,  and  very  fattening  to  them 
and  other  pasture-animals.     Seeding  freely. 
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Astrebla  tritiooldes,  F.  t.  Mueller*    {Danth<mia  triticoides,  Lindley.) 
The  "Mitchell-grass."     Of  nearly  the  same  natural  distribution 
as  the  preceding,  and  equalling  that  species  in  value.     Both  so 
important  as  to  deserve  artificial   rearing  even   in  their  native 
country. 

Atalantla  flrlauoa,  J.  Hooker. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  This  Desert-lemon  is  men- 
tioned here,  to  draw  attention  to  the  likelihood  of  its  improving  in 
culture,  and  to  its  fitness  for  being  grown  in  arid  climes. 

Atriplex'Capense,  Moquin. 

South- Africa.  There  a  valuable  salt-bush  of  pastures  [Prof. 
McOwan]. 

A  triplex  olnereum,  Poiret. 

BVom  Eastern  to  Western  Australia,  along  the  extra-tropical 
coast.  A  rather  tall  and  bulky  salt-bush,  which  supplies  good 
fodder  for  cattle,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Turner. 

Atrlplex  orystalllnum,  J.  Hooker. 

South-Eastem  Australia  and  Tasmania,  on  the  brink  of  the  ocean 
and  exposed  to  its  spray.  This  herb  vegetates  solely  in  salty 
coast-sands,  which  it  helps  to  bind,  like  Cakile.  In  a  special 
volume,  now  under  preparation,  all  the  Australian  Salsolace®  will 
be  lithographically  illustrated,  mth  a  view  that  the  selected  kinds 
may  be  easily  recognised  for  further  pastoral  distribution. 

Atrlplex  balimoldes,  Lindley.* 

Gregarious  over  the  greater  part  of  the  saline  desert-interior  of 
Australia,  reaching  the  South-  and  West-coasts.  One  of  the  best 
dwarf  species  for  salt-bush  pastures.  All  such  plants  are  readily- 
raised  from  seeds.  Should  even  in  its  native  places  with  other 
valuable  species  be  redisseminated  methodically. 

Atrlplex  hortense,  Dodoens. 

Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The  "  Arroche."  An  annual  spin- 
nage  plant.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70^  [Schuebeler].  Seeds 
mature  well,  and  will  keep  fully  six  years  [Vilmorin]. 

Atrlplex  leptooarpum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East- Australia.  This  is  another  of  the  perennial  salt-bushes 
which  render  many  of  our  dry  and  sterile  tracts  valuable  for  sheep 
pastures.  It  will  bear  a  great  amount  of  drought,  and  if  not  too 
closely  fed  down,  produce  seeds  in  abundance. 
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^trlplez  atuellevi,  Bentham. 

Inteiior  of  Australia,  reaching  the  South-  and  West-coasts. 
Cattle  and  especially  sheep  are  so  fond  of  it,  that  they  often  browse 
it  to  the  root.  This  species  approaches  in  its  characteristics  closelj 
to  A.  roseam  (Linne)  from  Earope,  North- Africa  and  Western 
Asia ;  which  thus  perhaps  may  be  of  greater  rural  significance  also, 
than  hitherto  supposed. 

Atriplex  nnmmalarlmn,  Lindlej.* 

From  Queensland  through  the  desert- tracts  to  Victoria  and 
South- Australia.  One  of  the  tallest,  most  fattening  and  wholesome 
of  Australian  pastoral  salt-bushes,  but  not  so  much  relished  by 
grazing  animals  as  some  of  the  smaller  species.  Sheep  and  cattle, 
pastured  on  salt-bush  country,  are  said  to  remain  not  only  free  from 
fluke,  but  to  recover  from  this  Distoma-disease  and  other  allied 
ailments. 

Atriplex  semlbaooatum.  B.  Brown. 

Extra-tropic  Australia.  A  perennial  herb,  very  much  liked  by 
sheep  [R.  H.  Andrews],  thus  considered  among  the  best  of  saline 
herbage  of  the  salt-bush  country.  Mr.  Will.  Farrer  pronounces 
this  herb  as  wonderful  for  its  productiveness  and  its  drought -resisting 
power. 

Atriplex  sponflTloeain,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Through  a  great  part  of  Central  Australia,  extending  to  the 
South-  and  West-coast.  Available,  like  the  preceding  and  several 
other  species,  for  salt-bush  culture  of  particular  nutritiveness. 
Unquestionably  some  of  the  shrubby  extra- Australian  species,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  Siberian  and  Califomian  steppes,  could  also 
be  transferred  advantageously  to  subsaline  country  elsewhere,  to 
increase  its  value,  particularly  for  sheep -pasture. 

Atriplex  Btlpltatam,  Bentham. 

Interior  of  South-E astern  Australia.  Considered  a  good  kind 
among  dwarf  salt-bushes  for  pastoral  purposes  [Duncan  Love]. 
A.  velutinellum  (F.  v.  M.),  of  South  Australia  and  New  South  Wales, 
is  another  valuable  species,  according  to  Mr.  F.  Turner.  Mr.  W.  A. 
Dixon  found  92  per  cent,  of  digestible  substances  in  the  allied  A. 
angulatum. 

Atriplex  ▼esioarium,  Howard.* 

In  the  interior  of  South-Eastem  and  in  Central  Australia.  One  of 
the  most  fattening  and  most  relished  of  all  the  dwarf  pastoral  salt- 
bushes  of  Australia,  holding  out  in  the  utmost  extremes  of  drought, 
and  not  scorched  even  by  sirocco-like  blasts.  Its  vast  abundance 
over  extensive  salt-bush  plains  of  the  Australian  interior,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every  other  bush  except  A.  halimoides,  indicates 
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the  facility  with  which  this  species  disseminates  itself.  Splendid 
wool  is  produced  in  regions  where  A.  vesicarium  and  A.  halimoides 
almost  monopolize  the  ground  for  enormous  stretches.  With  other 
woody  species  easily  multiplied  from  cuttings  also ;  but,  as  re- 
•  marked  by  Naudin,  producing  thousands  of  fruits  in  less  than  three 
months  after  sowing,  and,  as  stated  by  Millardet,  has  become  the 
marvel  of  the  Delta  of  the  Rhone. 

jILtropa  Belladonna,  lAunL 

The  "  Deadly  Nightshade."  Southern  and  Middle  Europe  and 
Western  Asia.  A  most  important  perennial  medicinal  herb.  The 
highly  powerful  atropin  is  derived  from  it,  besides  another  alka- 
loid, the  belladonnin.  The  action  of  belladonna  is  mydriatic,  thus 
of  gi-eat  moment  in  opthalmic  surgery.  The  effect  in  other  respects 
is  very  complicated  and  heroic.  Speaking  briefly,  it  is  a  narcotic  of 
first  rank ;  amongst  its  uses  are  those  against  asthma,  varioujB  spasms, 
epilepsy  ;  but  the  whole  range  of  its  efficacy  cannot  be  discussed  in 
pages  like  these.     It  is  an  antidote  to  various  vegetable  poisons. 

.  Audlbertla  polystaohya,  Bentham. 

California.  A  shrub,  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet ;  keeps  the 
bees  buzzing  with  activity  about  its  flowers  for  honey  during  the 
whole  spring  [A.  J.  Cook].  The  same  can  be  said  of  A.  Palmeri 
(Gray)  and  some  other  species. 

jILvena  elatior,  Linn^.*     (Arrhenathtrum  elaiius,  Beauvois.) 

The  t-all  Meadow- Oatgrass.  Europe,  Middle  Asia,  North- Africa. 
Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  68^  11  [Schuebeler].  This  grass 
should  not  be  passed  altogether  on  this  occasion,  although  it 
becomes  easily  irrepressible  on  account  of  its  wide-creeping  roots. 
It  should  be  chosen  for  dry  and  barren  tracts  of  country,  having 
proved  through  its  deeply  penetrating  roots  to  resist  occasional 
droughts  better  than  rye-grass.  Hon.  J.  L.  Dow  regai*ds  it  as  one 
of  the  very  best  of  grasses  for  sandy  soil.  Yields  more  green  feed 
in  the  Southern  States  of  North- America  during  >vinter  than  most 
other  gi-asses  [Loring].  The  bulk  yielded  by  it  is  great ;  it  sub- 
mits well  to  depasturing,  and  gives  two  or  three  crops  of  hay 
annually  —  thus,  a  total  up  to  80  cwt.  [Stebler],  It  is,  however, 
not  so  much  relished  by  animals  as  many  other  grasses,  tuid  should 
never  be  sown  by  itself. 

JLvenwL  fatua,  lann^ 

Wild  Oats.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  ^sia, 
eastward  as  far  as  Japan.  The  experiments  of  Professor  Buckman 
seem  to  indicate,  that  our  ordinary  cultivated  Oat  (Avena  sativa, 
L.)  is  descended  from  this  plant.  Cultivated  in  California  for 
fodder,  but  requiring  early  cutting,  as  it  matures  and  sheds  its 
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seeds  in  July.  For  this  reason  it  is  also  hard  to  exterminate  it  in 
grain-fields,  ivhere  it  sometimes  proves  quite  troublesome,  unless 
by  change  of  crops. 

Avana  flavesoenSy  Linne.     (Trisetum  fiavescens,  Beauvois.) 

Yellowish  Oat-grass.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  and 
Northern  Asia,  eastward  as  far  as  Japan.  One  of  the  best  of 
perennial  meadow-grasses,  living  on  dry  soil ;  fitted  also  for  alpine 
regions.  Lawson  observes  that  it  yields  a  considerable  bulk  of  fine 
foliage,  and  that  it  is  eagerly  sought  by  sheep,  but  that  it  thrives 
best  intermixed  with  other  grasses.  It  likes  particularly  limestone 
soil,  where  it  forms  a  most  valuable  undergrass,  but  is  not  adapted 
for  poor  sand,  nor  will  it  stand  well  the  traversing  of  grazing 
animals  [Langethal].  It  is  richer  in  potash  than  many  other 
grasses  [Stebler]. 

Avena  pr  Atensis,  Linne. 

Meadow- Oatgrass.  Europe,  Noi'thern  Asia.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  to  lat.  66"  40  [Schuebeler].  It  thrives  well  on  dry  clayey 
soil,  is  well  adapted  also  for  alpine  mountains,  where  it  would 
readily  establish  itself,  even  on  heathy  moors.  It  produces  a 
sweet  fodder,  but  not  in  so  great  quantity  as  several  other  less 
nutritious  grasses.  It  is  perennial,  and  recommended  by  Langethal 
for  such  ground  as  contains  some  lime,  being  thus  as  valuable  as 
Festuca.  ovina.  Eligible  also  for  meadows,  especially  under  a 
system  of  irrigation. 

Avena  pubesoens,  Linne. 

Downy  Oat-grass.  Eui*ope,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  sweet 
perennial  grass,  requiring  dry  but  good  soil  containing  lime ;  it  is 
nutritious  and  prolific,  and  one  of  the  earliest  kinds,  but  not  well 
resisting  traffic.  Several  good  Oat-grasses  are  peculiar  to  North- 
America  and  other  parts  of  the  globe.  The  relative  value  for 
fodder  is  in  many  cases  not  exactly  known,  nor  does  the  limit 
assigned  to  this  volume  allow  of  their  being  enumerated  specially. 

Avena  sativa^  Linne.* 

The  Common  Oats.  In  Middle  Europe  cultivated  before  the 
Christian  era  and  in  Switzerland  already  at  the  Bronze-age.  A. 
de  Condolle  regards  it  as  probably  indigenous  to  Eastern  temperate 
Europe,  particularly  the  Austrian  Empire,  thence  perhaps  extend- 
ing to  Siberia.  Prof.  Haussknecht,  on  linguistic  researches,  favors 
the  idea,  that  the  A.  sativa  was  gradually  derived  from  A.  fatua 
(Linn^),  the  Wild  Oats  of  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Annual. 
Important  for  fodder,  green  or  as  grain — ^for  the  latter  indispens- 
able. Fit  for  even  poor  or  moory  or  recently  drained  land,  though 
not  so  well  adapted  for  sandy  soil  as  rye,  nor  well  available  for 
calcareous  ground ;  resists  wet  better  than  other  cereals ;  best 
chosen  as  first  crop  for  inferior  land,  when  newly  broken   up ; 
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middling  grassy  soil  is  particularly  suited  for  Oats  ;  in  rich  gix)und 
more  prolific  for  green  fodder.  It  succeeds  in  rotation  after  every 
crop,  though  variously  as  regards  yield,  and  best  after  clover.  In 
volcanic  soil  of  the  Victoria-colony  as  much  as  75  bushels  of  Oats 
have  been  obtained  from  an  acre  in  one  harvest,  and  in  most 
favorable  places  in  New  Zealand  exceptionally  even  double  that 
quantity.  In  cultui*e  it  extends  not  quite  so  far  towards  polar  and 
alpine  regions  as  barley,  on  account  of  the  longer  time  required 
for  its  maturing ;  yet  it  will  ripen  still  at  latitude  69"  28'  in  Nor- 
way [Schuebeler].  In  tropical  countries  it  can  be  grown  for  hay 
during  the  cool  season.  Varieties  with  seeds,  separating  spon- 
taneously from  the  bracts  (chaff)  are :  A.  nuda,  L.  and  A. 
Chinensis,  Metzger,  the  Tatarian  and  Chinese  Oats,  which  are  the 
sorts  preferred  for  pon-idge  and  cakes.  Other  varieties  or  closely 
allied  species  are :  A.  orientalis,  Schreber,  which  is  very  inch  in 
grain,  and  on  account  of  the  rigidity  of  its  stem  especially  fitted 
for  exposed  mountain-localities  ;  A.  brevis.  Roth,  the  short-grained 
Oats,  which  is  particularly  suitable  for  stable-fodder  ;  A.  strigosa, 
Schreber,  which  is  a  real  native  of  Middle  Europe,  and  deserves 
preference  for  sandy  soil.  Russian  quas-beer  is  made  of  Oats 
[Langethal,  Brockhaus].  The  import  of  Oats  into  Victoria  during 
1887  was  393,378  centals,  valued  at  £141,764.  The  average  Oats- 
crop  of  the  United  States  in  latter  yeai'S  has  been  549,000,000 
bushels. 

Averrhoa  Carambola,  Linn^. 

Probably  to  be  regarded  as  a  native  of  insular  India,  as  there  is 
a  Sanskrit-name  for  this  plant.  A  small  tree.  Not  hurt  by  slight 
frost,  except  when  very  young.  Sir  Jos.  Hooker  noticed  this  smal  I 
tree  on  the  Upper  Indus  as  far  as  Lahore.  The  fruit  occurs  in  a 
sweet  and  acid  variety  ;  the  former  is  available  for  the  table  raw, 
the  other  for  preserves.  That  of  A.  Bilimbi  (Linne)  is  of  similar* 
use,  especially  for  tarts.  Both  ripen  in  East- Australia  as  far  south 
as  Moreton-Bay  [Fred.  Turner]. 

Avloennla  offlolnalis^  Linne. 

From  the  coasts  of  Sou  th- Asia  to  those  of  South -Africa,  all 
Australia  and  New  Zealand.  It  is  proposed  by  Dr.  Henn.  Behr, 
to  plant  this  tree  for  consolidating  muddy  tidal  shores.  The  copious 
nectai*  from  the  flowers  eagerly  sought  by  bees. 

Aztma  tetraoantha,  Lamarck. 

From  South-India  to  South.Africa.  A  hedge-bush,  growing 
freely  in  every  kind  of  soil. 

BaoohariB  pllularls,  De  CandoUe. 

California  and  Oregon.  This  evergreen  bush  can  be  grown  for 
hedges,  used  also  for  garlands,  wrappers  or  flower-bouquets  and 
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other  decorative  purposes,  as  cut  branches  do  not  wither  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet  [Professor  Bolander], 
and  could  readily  be  naturalized  along  sandy  sea-shores. 

SaokbooBia  oltriodora,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  Though  only  a  small  tree,  it  is  well  worth 
cultivating  for  the  fragrance  of  its  lemon-scented  foliage,  from 
which  also  a  culinary  and  cosmetic  oil  can  be  cheaply  distilled. 
Mr.  T.  Christy  compares  the  oil  to  that  from  Lippia  citriodora,  and 
recommends  Mons.  Broquet's  apparatus  for  this  and  similar  distill- 
ations. 

fiaotrls  OaslpflBSy  Humboldt.     (Guilielma  speeiosa,  Martius.) 

The  "  Peach-Palm  "  of  the  Amazon-River,  ascending  to  the  warm 
temperate  regions  of  the  Andes.  Stems  clustered,  attaining  a  height 
of  40  feet.  The  fruit  grows  in  large  bunches ;  Dr.  Spruce  describes 
it  as  possessing  a  thick,  firm  and  mealy  pericarp,  and  when  cooked 
to  have  a  flavor  between  that  of  the  potato  and  chestnut,  but  superior 
to  either. 

Saonlaria  Arfaktana,  Beccari. 

In  Araucaria-forests  of  New  Guinea  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  reed- 
like palm,  evidently  desirable  for  decorative  purposes. 

Baeularla  monostaohya,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Areea  rMmostaehya,  Martius.) 
Eastern  Australia,  extending  to  extra-tropical  latitudes.     One  of 
the  best  among  small  Palms  for  table -decoration.    The  stems  sought 
for  walking-sticks. 

BaloS'l^a  luolda,  Endlicher.     (CodicBum  lueidum,  J.  Mueller.) 

East- Australia.  A  middle-sized  tree.  The  sap  from  the  wounded 
trunk  forms,  without  any  admixture,  a  beautiful  red  indelible  pig- 
ment.    The  wood  is  adapted  for  turnery. 

Balaamodendron  Wukul,  Hooker. 

Scinde  and  Beluchistan.     Yields  the  Bdellium-resin. 

Salsamodendron  Wyrrba,  Neea.    {Convmiphora  Myrrha,  Engler.) 
Deserts  of  Arabia.     This  tree  yields  the  commercial  "  Myrrh," 
but  perhaps  some  other  species  may  produce  the  same  substance. 

Salsamodendron  Opobalsaniam,  Kunth.    (B.   GUeadense,  Kunth. 
Ciymmiphora  OpobaUamum,  Engler.) 

Deserts  of  Arabia,  Abyssinia  and  Nubia.  A  small  tree.  This 
species  furnishes  Mekka-  or  Gilead-Balsam.  B.  Capense  (Sender) 
is  a  closel J  allied  congener  from  Extra-tropical  South- Africa.  Some 
other  Balsam-shrubs  deserve  introduction  into  warm  dry  regions. 
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Bambttsa  Arnhemioa,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

North- Western  Australia.  Many  bamboos,  not  producing  flowers 
except  at  long  intervals  under  ordinary  circumstances,  could  prob- 
ably be  forced  by  strong  manuring  into  flowering  and  seeding. 

Bambnsa  arandlnaoea,  Roxburgh.* 

The  ''  Thorny  Bamboo  "  of  India.  It  likes  rich,  moist  soil,  and 
delights  on  river-banks  ;  it  is  of  less  height  than  Bambusa  vulgaris, 
also  sends  up  from  the  root  numerous  stems,  but  with  bending 
branches,  thorny  at  the  joints.  Used  in  continental  India  for 
hedges.  According  to  Kurz  it  will  thrive  in  a  climate  too  dry  for  B. 
Tulda  and  B.  vulgaris.  The  seeds  of  this  and  some  other  Bamboos 
are  useful  as  food  for  fowls.  Whenever  seeds  of  any  Bamboos  can 
be  obtained  fresh  and  disseminated  soon,  large  masses  of  these  plants 
could  easily  be  raised  in  suitable  forest-ground  of  other  countries  ; 
Bamboo-seeds  moreover,  like  Palm-seeds,  ought  to  become  a  very 
remunerative  article  of  commercial  export  for  horticultural  pur- 
poses under  practical  and  experienced  hands.  All  Bamboos  inter- 
cept and  decompose  sewage. 

Bambusa  aspera,  Poiret. 

Indian  Archipelagus.  Attains  a  height  of  120  feet.  Stems  Y&ry 
strong  and  thick.  This  species  ascends  to  cool  elevations  of  4,000 
feet. 

Bambusa  Baloooa,  Roxburgh.* 

From  the  Plains  of  Bengal  to  Assam.  Pioved  hardy  at  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Height  reaching  70  feet.  With  B.  Tulda  the 
principal  Bamboo  used  by  the  natives  for  constructing  large  huts 
or  sheds,  but,  as  Roxburgh  has  pointed  out,  in  order  to  render  the 
material  durable,  it  needs  long  previous  immersion  in  water.  Mr. 
Routledge  recommends  young  shocTts  of  Bamboos  as  paper-material. 
The  seeds  of  Bambusa  Tulda  have  been  found  by  me  to  retain  their 
vitality  for  some  time  and  to  germinate  readily.  Opportunities 
should  never  be  missed  of  sending  abi\)ad  fresh  seeds  of  any  Bam- 
boos, whenever  and  wherever  such  may  ripen. 

Sauibusa  Blumeana,  Schultes. 

Insular  India.  This  Bamboo,  with  its  spiny  buds  and  pendent 
branchlets,  is  according  to  Kurz  one  of  the  best  for  cattle -proof 
live-hedges  among  the  Asiatic  species.  In  continental  India  B. 
nana  and  B.  arundinacea  are  much  used  for  the  same  purpose* 
Periodic  trimming  is  required. 

Bambusa  flexuosa,  Mimro. 

China.  Only  12  feet  high,  but  very  hardy,  having  resisted  in 
Southern  France  a  temperature  oi  ^  F.  [Geoffrey  St.  Hilaire], 
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Bambusa  Senaensis,  Franchet  and  Savatier. 

Japan.  A  tall  and  hardy  species,  distingrtiisked  from  all  other 
Japanese  BambnsaoeaB  by  its  large  leaves.  Young  Bamboo-shoots 
(probably  of  several  species)  constitute  part  of  the  nourishment  of 
all  clasBBS  in  Japan  [Dupont]. 

Bambusa  apinoaa,  Roxburgh.* 

Bengal.  A  Bamboo,  attaining  100  feet  in  height.  The  central 
cavity  of  the  canes  is  of  less  diameter  than  in  most  other  species ; 
thus  the  strength  for  many  technic  purposes  is  increased. 

Bambaaa  ▼ulflrarla,  Wendland.* 

The  large  unarmed  Bamboo  of  Insular  India.  Height  to  70 
feet ;  the  stems  may  attain  a  length  even  of  40  feet  in  one  season, 
though  the  growth  is  slower  in  cooler  climes.  It  has  proved  to 
be  capable  of  resisting  occasional  night-frosts.  It  is  the  best  for 
building  bamboo-hoiises.  Immersion  in  water  for  some  time  renders 
the  cane  still  firmer.  To  the  series  of  large  thomless  bamboos 
belong  also  Bambusa  Tulda  and  Bambusa  Balcooa  of  India,  and 
Bambusa  Thouarsii  from  Madagascar  and  Bourbon.  These  Bam- 
boos are  much  used  for  various  kinds  of  furniture,  mats,  implements 
and  other  articles.  Besides  these,  Kurz  enumerates  as  among  the 
best  Asiatic  Bamboos  for  building  purposes :  Gigantochloa  aspera, 
G.  maxima,  Gr.  attar ;  while  Teysmann  notes  G.  apus  for  the  same 
pi^rpose.  Kurz  recommends  further,  Bambusa  arundinacea,  B. 
Balcooa,  B.  Brandisii,  B.  polymorpha,  Dendrocalamus  Hamiltoni 
and  Schizostachyum  Blumei.  In  the  Moluccas,  according  to  Costa, 
Gigantochloa  maxima  or  an  allied  species  produces  stems  thick 
enough  to  serve  when  slit  into  halves  for  canoes.  Bamboos  are 
utilized  for  masts  and  spars  of  small  vessels.  Bambusa  Balcooa 
was  found  by  Walwioh  to  grow  12  feet  in  23  days.  Bambusa 
Tulda,  according  to  Roxburgl*,  has  grown  at  first  at  the  rate  of 
from  20  to  70  feet  in  a  month.  Fortune  noticed  the  growth  of 
several  Chinese  Bamboos  to  be  two  to  two  and  a  half  feet  a  day. 
There  are  many  other  kinds  of  Bamboo  eligible  among  the  species 
from  China,  Japan,  India,  tropical  America  and  perhaps  tropical 
Africa.  Two  occur  in  Amhem's  Land,  and  two  at  least  in  North- 
Queensland.  New  Guinea  is  sure  to  furnish  also  additional  kinds 
of  technical  importance  or  eminent  horticultural  value.  Indeed 
one  species  forms  a  belt  just  below  the  sub-alpine  zone  [Sir  W. 
McGregor].  If  the  summit  of  a  young  Bamboo  within  the  last 
sheath  is  slit,  a  simply  forked  growth  may  be  obtained  for  orna- 
mental purposes. 

Baiitiaia  tincstorla,  B.  Brown. 

The  "Wild  Indigo"  of  Canada  and  the  Ea*tem  United  States. 
A  perennial  herb.  It  furnishes  a  fair  pigment,  when  treated  like 
the  best  Indigof eras ;  also  used  as  an  antiseptic  in  medicine. 
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Barbarea  ▼ulerarls,  R.  Brown. 

In  the  cooler  regions  of  all  parts  of  the  globe,  ascending  to  alpine 
zones.  Hardy  to  lat.  64"*  5'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  This  herb 
famishes  a  wholesome  salad.  As  with  other  raw  vegetables,  par- 
ticnlarly  watercress  (Nastnrtium  aquaticnm,  Trag.),  circnmspect 
care  is  necessary,  to  free  snch  salads  h*oni  possibly  adherent  Echino- 
coccns-ova  or  other  germs  of  entozoa,  particularly  in  localities  where 
hydatids  prevail.  Bnt  the  Nasturtium-Watercress  should  culturally 
altogether  be  avoided,  as  it  may  by  quickly  spreading  choke  irriga- 
tion-channels, rivulets  and  low  canals  to  such  an  extent,  as  to 
involve  large  annual  expenditure  for  clearing.  Barbarea  is  an 
excellent  honey-plant  [Muenter],  particularly  for  cold  regions. 
Several  allied  species  exist. 

Barosma  serratifolia,  WiUdenow. 

South- Africa.  This  shrub  supplies  the  medicinal  Bucco-leaves. 
B.  crenulata.  Hooker  (Diosma  crenulata,  L.)  is  only  a  variety  of 
this  species.  Active  principles  :  a  peculiar  volatile  oil,  a  peculiar 
resin  and  a  crystalline  substance  called  diosmin.  Empleurum 
serrulatum  (Solander),  a  small  South-African  shrub,  yields  also 
Bucco-leaves  as  noted  by  Prof.  Eichler. 

Basella  laolda,  Linn^. 

India.  Perennial.  This  spinage-plant  has  somewhat  the  odor 
of  Ocimum  Basilicum ;  other  species  serve  also  for  culinary  pur- 
poses. 

Baaella  rubra*  Linn^. 

From  Southern  Asia  to  Japan.  This  annual  or  biennial  herb 
serves  as  a  spinage  of  pleasant  coloration,  and  is  of  quick  growth, 
but  is  not  possessed  of  the  agreeable  flavor  of  real  spinage.  It 
yields  also  a  rich  purple  dye,  not  easily  fixed  however  [Johnson]. 

BaSftOWia  SOlaaaoea,  Bentham.     {Witheringia  8olanacea,  L'Heritier.) 
South-America.     This  perennial  herb  needs  more  trial -culture, 
on  account  of  its  large  edible  tubers. 

Batia  maritlma,  Linn^. 

Central  America  and  northward  to  Florida,  also  the  Sandwich- 
Islands.  This  shrub  can  be  used  advantageously  to  fix  tidal 
sediments  for  the  reclamation  of  harbor-lands  and  of  otherwise 
valuable  shore-ground. 

Beesba  eleflrantlSBlma,  Hasskarl. 

Java,  on  mountains  of  about  4,000  feet  elevation.  Very  tall  and 
exceedingly  slender;  the  upper  branches  pendulous.  A  hardy 
species  of  Bamboo. 
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Sells  Jaonlifolla,  Salisbury.     {Cunninghamiti  Sinensis,  B.  Brown.) 

Southern  China.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height.  Though  too 
slow  for  timber-growth,  it  should  not  be  passed  in  this  work,  as  its 
Araucaria-like  habits  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  any  arboretum,  which 
is  not  subject  to  severe  frost ;  it  proved  hardy  at  Arran  [Rev.  D. 
Landsborough].  The  tree  furnishes  resin ;  the  timber  serves  build- 
ing purposes  well. 

Beninoasa  oerifera,  Savi. 

India,  Philippines,  China,  Japan,  perhaps  also  North -Eastern 
Australia  and  Polynesia.  This  annual  plant  produces  a  large 
edible  gourd,  which  in  an  unripe  state  forms  part  of  the  composition 
of  many  kinds  of  curry.  Can  also  be  used  like  pumpkins.  Mrs. 
Soutter  recommends  this  fruit  especially  for  jam.  Seeds  will  keep 
for  several  years. 

Serberia  Aslatloa,  Roxburgh 

Himalaya.  A  Berberry -shrub.  Hardy  in  Christiania  [Schue- 
beler}.  One  of  the  best  among  numerous  species  with  edible 
berries.  Among  these  may  particularly  be  mentioned  B.  Lycium 
(Royle)  and  B.  aristata  (De  Candolle),  which  also  yield  valuable 
yellow  dye-wood  [Dr.  Rosenthal].  All  kinds  of  Berberry-shrubs 
must  be  kept  away  from  cereal  helds,  as  they  might  become  the 
seat  of  the  Aecidium-state  of  one  of  the  principal  rnst-fungs,  Puc- 
cinia  graminis.  An  elaborate  article  on  Berberine  has  been 
furnished  by  Dr.  W.  H.  Perkin  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society,  December,  1890. 

Berber! s  bnzifolta,  Lamarck. 

From  Magelhaen's  Straits  to  Chili.  This  bush,  according  to  Dr. 
Philippi,  is  the  best  among  the  South- American  species  for  berries, 
which  are  comparatively  large,  black,  hardly  acid,  but  slightly 
astringent.     In  Valdivia  and  Chiloe  they  are  frequently  consamed. 

BerberiB  Barwinil,  Hooker. 

Chiloe  and  South-Chili.  Considered  one  of  the  most  handsome  of 
shrubs  for  garden-hedges.  Hardy  in  England,  also  up  to  Chris- 
tiania. Several  other  evergreen  Berberry -shrubs  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

SerberlB  Japonioa,  B.  Brown. 

Japan.  Bears  some  frost.  The  acidulous  berries  are  used  for 
jellies,  also  for  coloring  confectionery  [Dr.  K.  Mueller]. 

Berberia  Bepalensis,  Sprengel. 

Himalayas,  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  8,000  feet.  Hardy 
to  lat.  59®  55^  in  Norway  [SchuebelerJ.  The  fruit  of  this  evergreen 
species  is  edible.  The  European  B.  vulgaris  L.  is  excluded  here  as 
harboring  the  Aecidium-state  of  the  Puccinia-"  Rust." 
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Bertholletia  cxoelsa,  Hnmboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Countries  on  the  Amazon- and  Orinoco-Rivers.  A  large  tree" 
Fruit  about  a  foot  in  diameter ;  the  seeds  known  as  Brazil  nuts.  It 
succeeds  still  just  outside  the  tropics  in  East- Australia,  as  does  also 
Adansonia  Gregorii,  but  the  growth  is  there  slow  [J.  Edgar]. 

iesohornerla  yuoooides.  Hooker. 

Mexico,  at  rocky  elevations  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet  [Finck]. 
This  handsome  plant  will  bear  slight  frost.  The  stem  attains  a 
height  of  6  feet,  and  produces  flowers  annually  like  Yuccas.  The 
leaves  yield  a  remarkably  fine  and  strong  fibre  [T.  Christy].  The 
two  other  known  species,  also  from  Mexico,  B.  tubiflora  (Kunth) 
and  B.  Parmentierii  (Jacobi),  ai^  probably  similarly  useful. 

leta  Tulirarls,  Linn^. 

The  "  Beet  and  Mangold-Wurzel."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 
Western  and  Middle  Asia,  Northern  Africa,  extending  naturally  to 
the  Canary-Islands.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70"  4'  [Schuebeler]. 
This  well-known  perennial  or  biennial  herb  ought  to  engage  the 
general  and  extensive  attention  of  any  farming  population.  Can 
be  grown  for  mere  foliage  even  in  sandy  soil  near  the  Sea,  and  ia 
often  chosen  for  the  first  crop  on  heath-lands  in  Northern  Germany. 
Produces  still  good  crops  in  sub-tropical,  countries.  The  herbage 
is  most  valuable  as  a  palatable  and  nutritious  spinage ;  the  root  ia 
of  importance  not  only  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  but,  as  is  well 
known,  also  for  containing  orystallisable  sugar.  The  sugar  of  the 
beet  ia  indeed  now  almost  exclusively  consumed  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many,  Austria,  France,  Sweden  and  Belgium  ;  and  these  countriea 
not  only  produce  beet-sugar  for  home -consumption,  but  also  export 
it  largely  to  the  neighboring  States.  The  white  Sicilian  Beet  ia 
mainly  used  for  salads,  spinage  and  soups.  The  thick-ribbed 
variety  serves  like  asparagus  or  sea-kale,  dressed  like  rhubarb. 
The  seeds  will  retain  the  power  of  germination  for  several  years ; 
they  mature  well  even  in  the  hot  desert- tracts  of  Central  Australia, 
where  beet  for  the  table  can  be  obtained  throughout  the  year  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  Mangold-crops  succeed  on  some  sorts  of  freshly 
reclaimed  soil.  Cereal-soil,  particularly  such  as  is  fit  for  barley, 
is  generally  adapted  also  for  the  culture  of  beet.  The  rearing  of  the 
root  and  the  manufacture  of  the  sugar  can  be  studied  from  mani> 
fold  works ;  one  has  been  compiled  by  Mr.  N.  Levy,  of  Melbourne. 
A  deeply  stirred  drained  soil,  rich  in  lime,  brings  the  saccharine 
variety  of  beet  to  greatest  perfection.  The  Imperial  beet  yielda 
from  12  to  20  per  cent,  sugar.  The  Castlenauderry,  the  Magdeburg, 
the  Siberian  White-rib  and  the  Vilmorin-Beet  are  other  varieties 
rich  in  sugar.  About  6  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre.  In 
rotation  of  crops  the  beet  takes  its  place  best  between  barley  and 
oats.  In  Middle  Europe  the  yield  averages  14  tons  of  sugar-beet 
to  the  acre,  and  as  many  hundredweight  of  raw  sugar.  The  mer- 
cantile value  of  the  root,  at  distilleries,  ranges  from  10s.  to  20s.  per 
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ton.  In  climates,  not  snbject  to  frost,  the  beet-harvest  can  be 
extended  over  a  far  greater  portion  of  the  year  than  in  Middle- 
Europe.  The  extraction  of  the  sap  is  e:fiEected  generally  by  hydraulic 
pressure  ;  the  juice  is  purified  with  lime  and  animal  charcoal ;  excess 
of  lime  is  removed  by  carbonic  acid,  and  the  purified  and  decolorised 
juice  is  evaporated  in  vacuum-pans,  with  a  view  to  prevent  the 
extensive  conversion  of  the  crystal lisable  sugar  into  treacle.  The 
production  of  beet-sugar  needs  less  labor  than  that  of  cane- 
sugar;  also  the  harvest  is  obtained  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight 
months.  The  beet  has  shown  itself  subject  neither  to  fungus- 
diseases  nor  to  extensive  attacks  of  insects.  It  is  mostly  grown  in 
extra-tropical  zones,  while  the  sugar-cane  is  confined  to  tropical 
and  sub-tropical  latitudes.  Beet-calture,  by  directly  or  indirectly 
restoring  the  refuse,  ameliorates  the  soil  to  such  an  extent,  that  in 
some  parts  of  Europe  land  so  utilized  has  risen  to  four-fold  its 
former  value.  The  beet  furthermore  affords  one  of  the  most  fatten- 
ing stable-fodders;  and  thus  again  an  ample  supply  of  manure. 
In  the  beet- districts  of  Middle  Europe  about  one-sixth  of  the  arable 
land  is  devoted  to  beets,  yet  the  produce  of  cereals  has  not  been 
reduced,  while  the  rearing  of  fattened  cattle  has  increased.  Not- 
withstanding a  heavy  tax  on  the  beetsugar-factories  in  Europe,  the 
industry  has  proved  prosperous,  and  assumes  greater  and  greater 
dimensions.  In  1865  the  sugar  consumption  of  Europe  amounted 
to  1,683,825  tons,  one-third  of  which  had  been  locally  supplied  by 
the  beet,  from  over  one  thousand  factories.  Treacle  obtained  from 
beet  is  distilled  for  alcohol.  For  establishing  remunerative  factories 
on  a  large  and  paying  scale,  it  has  been  suggested,  that  farmers* 
companies  might  be  formed.  For  ascertaining  the  percentage  of 
sugar  in  the  beet,  saccharometers  are  used.  In  Germany  some 
scientific  periodicals  are  exclusively  devoted  to  the  fostering  of  this 
industrv.  In  1875  the  total  production  of  beet-sugar  amounted  to 
1,318,000  tons  [Boucheraux].  In  1882  fully  38  per  cent,  of  the 
world's  supply  of  sugar  was  derived  from  the  beet.  The  beet-sugar 
crop  of  1886  in  all  Europe  was  estimated  at  2,500,000  tons.  During 
18^  the  import  of  unrefined  beet-sugar  into  Britain  was  333,590 
tons,  valued  at  £3,988,534,  irrespective  of  the  import  of  refined. 
The  present  production  of  beet-sugar  amounts  to  about  3  million 
tons  (1,650,000  tons  in  Germany  and  Austria)  more  than  the  total 
of  the  cane-sugar  now  produced. 

Setala  aomninata,  Wallich. 

Himalaya,  between  3,000  and  10,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  and  thrives  along  forest-streams.  The  wood  is  hai'd,  sti-ong 
and  durable.  Another  Himalayan  Birch,  B.  utilis  (D.  Don),  grows 
on  arid  ground,  and  produces  good  timber  of  less  hardness. 

Setula  alba,  Linn^ 

"White  Birch."  The  common  Birch  of  Europe  and  Extra- 
tropical  Asia  and  North- America.     With  some  Willows  approach- 
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ing  nearer  to  the  North-Pole  than  any  other  woody  vegetation,  but 
ceding  in  milder  regions  before  the  Beach,  when  occurring  mixed. 
It  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  and  a  stem-girth  of  16  feet,  and 
would,  when  cultivated,  thrive  best  in  moist  glens  of  ranges  or  in 
the  higher  regions  of  mountains,  and  it  would  form  at  the  alpine 
zone  also  excellent  shelter-plantations.  The  variety  B.  pubescens 
(Ehrhart)  attains  still  a  height  of  60  feet  in  lat.  70^  N.  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler].  Content  with  the  poorest  soil.  The  variety  B. 
populifolia  (Willd.)  extends  to  North-Eastern  America,  the  variety 
B.  occidentalis  (Hooker)  to  North-Western  America.  The  durable 
bark  serves  for  rough  roofing  and  watertight  baskets.  Wood  white, 
turning  red,  tough,  adapted  for  spools,  skates,  wooden  shoes,  shoe- 
pegs  and  many  other  minor  purposes,  also  for  some  parts  of  the 
work  of  organ-builders ;  alPords  like  that  of  other  Beeches  charcoal 
for  gunpowder.  The  oil  of  the  bark  is  used  in  preparing  the 
Russian  leather.  The  leaves,  when  boiled  with  the  addition  of 
alum  and  potash,  produce  a  yellow  dye,  which  is  called  in  Germany 
Schiittgelb. 

Betula  lenta,  Willdenow. 

The  "  Cherry-Birch  "  of  North- America.  A  tree  reaching  to  80 
feet  in  height,  and  2  feet  in  stem-diameter,  liking  moist  ground,  but 
also  content  with  dry  soil.  Comparatively  quick  in  growth. 
Northward,  hardy  to  Uhristiania  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Wood 
rose^colored  or  dark,  fine-grained,  excellent  for  furniture.  It  is  so 
heavy,  that  when  fresh  it  will  not  float  in  water.  It  is  used  for 
ships'  keels,  machinery,  furniture  and  other  purposes,  where 
strength,  hardness  and  durability  are  required.  JBark  of  a  some- 
what aromatic  odor.  Several  Birches  occur  in  Japan  ;  these  might 
well  be  tried  elsewhere. 

Betula  lutea,  Micbauz. 

The  "  Yellow  or  Gray  Birch  "  of  North-Eastern  America.  Height 
sometimes  80  feet.  Adapted  for  moist  forest-land.  In  timber 
similar  to  B.  lenta.  The  wood  is  used  for  shoe-lasts  and  various 
other  purposes. 

Betula  nigra,  Linn^. 

The  "  Red  Birch  "  or  "  River-Birch  "  of  North- America.  One  of 
the  tallest  of  Birches,  attaining  to  90  feet.  Occasionally  more  than 
3  feet  in  stem-diameter.  If  grown  on  the  banks  of  streams,  it  will 
bear  intense  heat.  The  wood  is  compact,  of  a  light  color,  easily 
worked,  excellent  for  turning,  also  in  use  by  cabinet-makers  and 
carriage-builders ;  well  adapted  to  sustain  shocks  and  friction 
[Robb].  It  is  also  used  for  shoe-lasts,  bowls  and  trays,  and  the 
saplings  and  branches  for  hoops.  The  bark  is  well  adapted  for 
"  rough  roofing.  Twigs  of  the  Red  Birch  furnish  one  of  the  best 
-     materials  for  rough  brooms.     Hardy  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler]. 
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letula  iMkpyrapea,  Alton. 

The  "  Paper-Birch  "  of  North- America.  Generally  a  larger  tree 
than  B.  alba,  with  a  fine-grained  wood  and  a  tough  bark  ;  the  latter 
mnch  used  for  portable  canoes.  Likes  a  cold  situation.  Hardy  to 
lat.  63®  55'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Wood  rather  heavy,  hard 
and  tough,  but  adapted  only  for  indoor-work,  extensively  employed 
for  spools,  shoe-lasts,  pegs  and  various  turnery. 

Slza  Orellana,  Llnn^. 

Tropical  America.  The  Arnatto-plant.  This  shrub  or  small  tree 
can  be  grown  to  advantage  for  its  pigment  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay  and  probably  even  further  southward.  Succeeds  in  Jamaica 
up  to  3,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Culture  most  easy.  Fruits  well 
in  Natal  [J.  M.Wood]. 

Boebmeria  nlvea,  Gaudichaud.* 

The  "  Ramee  or  Rhea."  Southern  Asia,  as  far  east  as  Japan 
This  bush  furnishes  the  strong  and  beautiful  fibre,  woven  into  a 
fabric,  which  inappropiately  is  called  grass-cloth.  The  plant  can 
be  raised  from  seeds,  which  should  be  sown  on  manured  or  other- 
wise rich  and  friable  soil,  when  a  crop  is  obtained  in  the  third  year, 
or  it  can  be  multiplied  quickly  from  cuttings.  Rich  forest-soil 
seems  best  adapted  for  the  Ramee,  where  occasional  irrigation  can 
be  applied.  According  to  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray,  failures  of  crops  are 
unknown  in  California;  replanting  is  not  required.  Professor 
Hilgard  says,  that  it  is  one  of  the  few  plants,  which  will  prosper  on 
alkaline  land.  In  the  open  lands  at  Port  Phillip  it  suffers  from 
the  night-frosts,  although  not  to  such  an  extent  as  materially  to 
injure  the  plant,  which  sends  up  fresh  shoots,  fit  for  fibre,  during 
the  warm  season.  The  plant  has  been  cultivated  and  distributed 
by  the  writer  since  1854  in  the  Botanic  Grarden  of  Melbourne,  being 
iJso  here  readily  propagated  from  cuttings,  the  seeds  rarely  ripening 
with  us.  Numerous  shoots  spring  after  cutting  from  the  same  root. 
Ordinarily  three  crops  can  be  obtained  a  year;  but  under  irrigation, 
according  to  Professor  Hilgard,  the  plant  is  cut  four  times  annually 
in  California.  Colonel  Hannay  and  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  record,  that 
in  Assam  even  four  to  six  crops  are  cut  annually,  that  obtainable 
in  the  cool  season  providing  the  strongest  fibre  ;  the  latter  attains 
sometimes  the  length  of  6  feet.  The  produce  of  an  acre  has  been 
estimated  at  two  tons  of  fibre,  which  is  always  best  obtained  from 
the  young  shoots.  The  bark  is  softened  by  water  or  steam,  and 
then  the  bast  is  separable  into  its  tender  fibres ;  but  as  in  the  case 
of  many  other  fibre-plants,  both  the  so-called  wet  and  the  dry  pro- 
cess can  be  applied,  the  latter  mode  preferable,  particularly  in  a 
dry  clime.  Dr.  Collyer,  of  Saharumpore,  boils  the  whole  branches 
with  soap- water  [a  process  used  here  since  1866  for  separating  the 
Phormium -fibre  in  rope-making,  L.  Morton]  for  the  easy  separation 
of  the  fibre,  of  which  he  obtained  160  lbs.  from  a  ton  of  Ramee 
branches.     He  also  perfected  machinery  to  render  theprocess  easy 
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and  more  remunerative.  Fibre  further  prepared  by  Boneor's 
prooesfi  can  be  spun  into  tbe  finest  yam.  Mr.  D.  E.  Martin, 
of  the  Agricultural  Department  of  Victoria^  draws  attention  to  the 
dry  method,  adopted  by  M.  Favier  in  Grerona,  further  to  the  several 
machines  lately  constructed  by  M.  Billion,  of  Marseilles,  by  M. 
Kaulek,  of  Paris,  by  M.  Scheifner,  of  the  same  place,  and  by  Don. 
D.  Priesto,  in  Barcelona.  M.  Vial's  process  also  deserves  attention. 
Superior  machines  have  also  recently  been  invented  in  the  United 
States  ;  one  by  Mr.  W.  H.  Murray  seems  particularly  recommend- 
able  [See  Hilgard*s  Bulletin,  January,  1891].  By  Mr.  Ch.  Toppan's 
process  the  fibre  is  now  easily  freed  from  any  sticky,  cortioating 
substances,  and  can  be  spun  and  carded  by  ordinary  cotton,  and 
wool-machinery.  The  fibre  is  strong  and  durable,  glossy,  to  some 
extent  with  the  appearance  of  silk.  It  wafi  known  in  Europe  to  be 
used  in  Japan  for  ropes  and  cordage  since  Kaempf er's  time,  and 
is  said  to  be  three  times  as  strong  as  hemp  for  this  purpose  ;  it  is 
not  easily  subject  to  decay  in  water.  But  this  fine  and  light  fibre 
is  also  well  adapted  for  a  variety  of  textile  fabrics,  enduring  wear 
to  an  extraordinary  extent,  and  not  particularly  subject  to  attacks 
by  insects.  Yam  is  already  made  of  it  by  the  ton  in  Baltimore  [T. 
Albee  Smith.]  The  ordinary  market-value  of  the  fibre  is  about  £4/0 
per  ton ;  but  Dr.  Royle  mentions,  that  it  has  realised  at  times  £120. 
Lately  the  culture  of  the  Ramee  has  assumed  sufficient  magnitude 
to  bring  the  fibre  into  competition  with,  or  even  superiority  to  other 
leading  textile  material.  Also  the  leaves  are  useful,  as  they  serve 
as  food  for  silkworms  [W.  T.  Dyer].  Other  species  of  Boehmeria 
require  to  be  tested,  among  them  one,  which  was  discovered  in 
Lord  Howe's  Island,  namely,  B.  calophleba  (Moore  and  Mueller). 

SftoletUB  boTlnas,  Linn^. 

Europe.  Besides  this  species  Dr.  Qoeppert  mentions  also  the 
following,  as  sold  for  food  in  the  market  of  Silesia :  B.  circinans, 
Persoon ;  B.  edulis,  Bulliard  ;  B.  luteus,  Linn6 ;  B.  sapidus,  Harzer ; 
B.  scaber,  Bulliard ;  B.  subtomentosus,  Linne ;  B.  variegatufi, 
Swartz.  Dr.  Cooke  lauds  B.  aestivalis,  Fries,  for  food.  Dr.  L. 
Planchon's  list  of  edible  fungs  of  France  includes  from  this  generic 
group :  B.  sereus,  Bulliard ;  B.  grannlatus,  Linn6 ;  B.  castaneus, 
Bulliard.  Among  the  Victorian  species  one,  allied  to  B.  edulis, 
attains  a  weight  of  3  lbs.,  and  the  pileus  then  is  of  12  inches  width. 
The  genus  is  dispersed  over  the  globe  in  numerous  species,  many 
doubtless  fair  esculents. 

Bonir^rdln  &auwolfl,  C.  A.  Meyer. 

From  Greece  through  Turkey  to  the  Caucasus.  A  pei^nnial 
herb,  the  leaves  of  which  are  utilised  like  culinary  sorrel. 

Borassas  JBthiopious,  Martins. 

Africa,  from  Zanzibar  to  Egypt.  A  palm  of  gigantic  dimensicms, 
its  stem  attaining  9  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,    or  7  feet  at  4 
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feet  above  the  gronnd ;  sometimes  even  stems  have  been  measured 
having  a  crrcnunference  of  37  feet.  Leaves  oocnr  as  much  as  12  feet 
aoroBS  ;  thej  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  baskets,  mats,  ropes  and 
sieves.  The  edible  portion  of  the  fruit  is  yellow,  stringy,  of  a 
fmity  flavor.  The  sap,  obtained  from  incisions  in  the  stem  under 
the  leaves,  yields  a  kmd  of  palm-wine.  In  its  natural  home  the 
tree  always  denotes  water  [Colonel  Grant] .  Sir  W.  Hooker  admits 
only  one  species,  and  regards  Africa  solely  as  its  home.  Hardier 
thaji  CocoB  nucif era. 

Borassus  flabelllformis,  Linn^. 

The  "  Palmyra."  Prom  the  Persian  Gulf  to  India,  extending  to 
30*  north.  This  noble  palm  attains  a  height  of  100  feet.  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  serves  as  food.  Enormous  masses  of  sugar  and 
toddy  are  produced  in  India  from  the  sap,  which  flows  from  incisions 
of  the  stalk  of  the  unexpanded  flowers.  This  palm,  wherever 
hardy,  should  be  reared  for  scenic  plantations.  It  does  well  to  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn  in  East- Australia  [Edgar].  Assumed  to  reach, 
like  the  Date-Palm,  an  age  of  more  than  200  years.  Many  other 
palms  are  notable  for  longe^dty ;  thus  Euterpe  oleracea  has  been 
calculated  to  attain  130  years ;  Cocos  oleracea,  650  years ;  Cocos 
nucifera,  330  years,  according  to  the  number  of  their  stem-rings 
[Langethal],  of  which  however  perhaps  more  than  one  are  formed 
in  a  year. 

Boronla  meffastigma,  Nees. 

In  Western  Australia,  on  margins  of  swamps.  This  remarkable 
bush  is  recorded  here  as  an  emblem  of  mourning,  its  externally 
blackish  flowers  rendering  it  especially  eligible  for  graves.  Indus- 
trially it  interests  us  on  account  of  its  very  fragrant  blossoms,  for 
the  sake  of  which  this  bush  well  deserves  to  be  cultivated.  The 
perfume  could  doubtless  be  extracted  and  isolated,  particularly  by 
absorbents  in  vacuum.  Individual  plants  of  this  Boronia  will 
endure  in  a  cultivated  state  for  very  many  years.  B.  heterophylla 
(P.  v.  M.)  from  King  George's  Sound  is  of  similar  but  not  quite  so 
strong  a  scent. 

BorraflTO  ofiolnalls,  Linn^. 

Southern  Europe,  Orient.  An  annual  herb,  nch  in  nitrate  of 
potassium,  occasional! v  used  for  medicinal  purposes  or  as  an  admix- 
ture to  salad.  Readily  disseminating  itself  ;  not  to  be  overlooked 
as  a  honey-plant. 

Boswellia  papjrlfera,  Hochstetter. 

Moroooo,  Nubia  and  Abyssinia,  forming  entire  forests  about 
Bertat  on  the  Atlas.  This  tree  exudes  a  kind  of  Olibanum-resin, 
and  represents  apparently  one  of  the  hardiest  species  of  this  or 
allied  genera. 
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Boswellia  serrata,  Boxburgh.    (B.  thur\fera,  Colebrooke.) 

India.  A  decidnons  tree,  living  in  arid  forest-regions.  Yields 
an  aromatic  resin.  The  real  Olibanum  is  exuded  by  B.  Oarteri 
(Bird wood)  of  Arabia  and  tropical  Africa. 

Sonwiliicaiiltla  baselloldes,  Humboldt. 

Soath. America.  This  hardj  climber  is  well  fitted  for  bowers ; 
the  mucilaginous  tubers  are  edible.  It  is  not  uncommonly  grown 
as  a  climber  on  verandahs,  where  no  severe  frosts  occur.  Accord- 
ing to  Prof.  Hieronymus  the  leaves  serve  in  the  native  country  of 
the  plant  for  spinage. 

Bouteloua  polystaohya,  Bentham. 

New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  One  of  the  Gh*amma-gra8ses 
of  the  prairies,  called  with  some  other  species  also  Muskit-grass ; 
gregarious ;  famed  for  nutritive  value ;  fit  for  arid  regions.  Dr. 
Vasey  recently  enumerated  fourteen  kinds  of  Bouteloua,  of  which 
B.  foenea,  B.  eriopoda  and  B.  oligostachya  (Torrey)  are  mentioned 
as  those  best  liked  by  the  herds ;  others  proved  excellent  in 
Argentina. 

BouTardla  lon^iflora,  Humboldt. 

Mexico,  in  temperate  regions.  This  showy  perennial  shrub  is 
not  without  significance  as  a  scent-plant.  Cut  flowers  retain  their 
odour  unusually  long.  One  of  the  best  of  autumn-flowers.  Thrives 
well  at  Poi-t  Phillip. 

Brabejum  stellatifoliiiin,  Linn^. 

South- Africa.     The  nuts  of  this  usually  small  tree  are  edible, 
resembling  those  of  our  Macadamia  temifolia,  to  which  also  Brabe- 
jum is  closely  allied  in  foliage  and  flowers.     The  nuts  are  also 
« similar  to  those  of  the  Chilian  G-uevina  Avellana.     The  fruit  should 
be  roasted^  otherwise  it  is  deleterious.     Flowers  sweet-scented. 

Braohyohlton  aoerifolius,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  East- Australian  Flame-tree.  An  evergreen  shade-tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  magnificent  trusses  of  crimson 
blossoms.  Like  some  congeners  eligible  for  shading  promenades, 
when  rapidity  of  growth  is  no  object.  The  mucilaginous  sap,  when 
exuded,  indurates  to  a  kind  of  Bassorin-Tragacanth,  which  Mr.  J. 
H.  Maiden  identifies  with  Pararabin  and  traces  to  other  congeners 
as  well  as  to  some  Sterculias. 

Sraohyohlton  populneus,  B.  Brown. 

From  Gippsland  to  Southern  Queensland.  A  splendid  avenue- 
tree.  Mr.  Rudder  records  stems  over  11  feet  in  circumference  at 
4  feet  from  the  ground.  Bast  very  tough ;  hence  one  of  the  curri- 
yongps  of  the  Aborigines.     Leaves  eaten  by  pastureranimals. 
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Brahma  dnleis,  Martins. 

Mexico,  as  far  as  its  northern  parts,  and  ascending  to  4,500  feet. 
A  Brahea-Palm  has  also  been  discovered  as  far  north  as  Arizona, 
32»  [Drude]. 

Brahea  edulia,  Herm.  Wendland.     (Eryihea  edulU,  S.  Watson). 

Lower  California.  Height  to  30  feet.  The  clusters  of  plum- 
shaped  fruits  sometimes  weigh  40  lbs.,  aud  are  eaten  by  domestic 
animals.  B.  armata  is  a  closely  allied  species  from  the  same 
region. 

Brasslca  alba,  Visiani.     (8xnapi$  alba,  Linne.) 

White  Mustard.  Eastern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  An  annual.  The  seeds  are  less  pungent  than 
those  of  the  Black  Mustard,  but  used  in  a  similar  manner.  The 
young  leaves  of  both  are  useful  as  a  culinary  and  also  antiscorbutic 
salad.  Can  be  employed  with  great  advantage  as  green  manure 
and  suppresses  weed  simultaneously  [W.  Emerson  Mclvor].  The 
cold-pressed  oil  of  mustard-seed  serves  for  table-use.  Dr.  M.  T, 
Masters  enumerates  Brassica  dichotoma,  B.  Pekinensis,  B.  ramosa 
and  B.  glauca  among  the  mustards,  which  undergo  cultivation  in 
various  parts  of  Asia,  either  for  the  fixed  oil  of  their  seeds  or  for 
their  herbage.  From  15  lbs.  to  20  lbs.  of  seed  of  the  White  Mustard 
are  required  for  an  acre.  In  the  climate  of  California  1,400  lbs.  of 
seed  have  been  gathered  from  an  acre.  Can  be  gi-own  in  shallow 
soil,  even  on  land  recently  reclaimed  from  swamps.  It  prefers 
argillaceous  ground.  The  return  is  obtained  in  a  few  months. 
The  stalks  and  foliage  after  the  seed-harvest  serve  as  sheep-fodder. 
In  Norway  the  plant  comes  still  to  perfection  as  far  north  as  lat. 
70°  [Schuebeler].  Matures  seeds  well  even  in  the  desert- tracts  of 
Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 

Brassloa  Ohlnensis,  Linn^. 

China  and  Japan.  Serves  like  B.  oleracea  for  cabbage,  and  pro- 
duced in  cultivation  new  varieties,  particularly  for  use  very  late  in 
the  season.  The  seeds  in  Japan  extensively  pressed  for  oil.  B. 
Cretica  (Lamarck)  is  a  woody  Mediterranean  species. 

Brassloa  Juneea,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson.     (B,  WiAdenowii,  Boiaaier ; 
Sinapis  juncea,  Linn^.) 

From  Middle  Africa  to  China.  According  to  Colonel  Drury  cul- 
tivated all  over  India  for  Sarepta-Mustai*d  seed;  also  extensively 
raised  in  China  for  pickle  [Consul  Bourne]  ;  also  a  good  salad- 
plant. 

Braasioa  nlflrra,  Koch,    (ainapis  ninra,  Linne.) 

The  "  Black  Mustard."     Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia, 
An  annual.     Succeeds  also  yet  in  sub-tropic  latitudes.     The  seeds 
crashed  and  passed  through  a  sieve  constitute  mustard  of  corn- 
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merce.  For  medicinal  purposes  the  seeds  of  this  species  are  prefer- 
able for  sinapisin  and  especially  sinapisms.  Throogli  aqneons 
distillation  a  volatile  oil  of  extreme  pungency  is  obtained  from 
mustard-seeds.  In  rich  soil  this  plant  is  very  prolific;  and  in 
forest- valleys  it  is  likely  to  remain  free  from  the  attacks  of  aphides. 
Chemical  constituents :  a  peculiar  fixed  oil,  crystalline  sinapin,  the 
fatty  sinapisin,  myronic  acid  and  myrosin.  All  mustards  can  be 
regarded  as  honey -plants.  Brassica-seeds  of  various  kinds  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years. 

Srassloa  oleraoea,  Linn^.* 

An  annual  or  biennial  coast-plant,  indigenous  to  various  parts  of 
Europe.  Mentioned  here  also  with  a  view  of  showing,  that  it  might 
be  naturalised  on  any  rocky  and  sandy  sea-shores.  One  of  the  best 
plants  for  newly  reclaimed  lands.  From  the  wild  plant  of  the  coast 
have  originated  various  kinds  of  cabbages,  broccoli,  cauliflo^frer, 
Brussels-sprouts,  kale,  kohl-rabi  and  others,  the  last  mentioned 
being  a  variety  with  a  very  turgid  stem.  Plants  of  Broccoli  have 
been  known  to  attain  9  feet  in  circumference  [Dr.  Masters].  Some 
regard  the  fattening  qualities  of  cabbage  as  saperior  to  those  of 
turnips,  particularly  for  stable-food  during  the  autumnal  season. 
The  gluten  of  cabbages  on  one  acre  has  been  estimated  at  1,500  lbs. 
against  1,000  lbs.  of  gluten  obtainable  from  turnips.  Other  races 
of  this  species  are  collectively  represented  by  Brassica  Rapa,  L. 
(B.  campestris,  L.),  the  wild  Navew,  yielding  most  of  the  varieties 
of  turnips,  some  handed  down  to  us  from  ancient  times  with  other 
cultivated  forms.  Again,  other  varieties  are  comprehended  within 
Brassica  Napus,  L.,  such  as  the  Swedish  and  Teltower  turnips, 
while  the  Raps-seed,  so  important  for  its  oil  (Colza),  is  also  derived 
from  a  form  of  B.  Napus.  The  Raps-plant  should  be  reared  exten- 
sively for  agi*arian  produce,  giving  a  rapid  return,  wherever  it 
remains  free  from  aphides.  Ordinary  Raps  is  a  good  admixture  to 
summer-fodder.  Valuable  in  rotation  of  crops.  Raps  sown  on 
sandy  land  in  Victoria  sustained  20  sheep  on  an  acre  during  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  yet  the  land  was  available  for  other  crops  in 
the  next  summer.  Important  where  bees  are  kept.  The  haidier 
turnips  can  be  produced  on  the  highest  Alps,  as  they  are  grown 
even  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker  at  a 
height  of  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayan  mountains;  they  succeed  also 
still  well  in  the  Faroe-Islands,  and  yet  some  varieties  of  turnips  are 
also  a  reliable  wint^r-ci-op  in  Central  Austi*alia.  Oil-Raps  and 
Turnips  are  grown  as  far  north  as  70®  22'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
Rhind  mentions  a  very  tall  variety,  introduced  from  the  Vendee, 
as  cattle-provender.  Within  the  tropics  grown  during  the  oool 
season.  The  annual  impoi't  of  Raps-seeds  in  Britain  during  many 
years  was  valued  at  a  million  pounds ;  in  1884  it  was  one-and-a-half 
millions.  In  the  cold  Bone  the  winter-viirieties  of  cabbage  are 
particularly  important.  Turnips  succeed  generally  even  under  the 
equator.     Only  the  turnip-varieties  ripen  seeds  for  resowing  in  the 
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deserta  of  Central  Australia  [Be v.  H.  Kempe],  though  cabbage, 
oauiiflower  and  kohl-rabi  can  there  be  grown  through  the  whole 
year ;  cabbages  even  in  the  lowlands  of  the  South<Sea  Islands. 
In  Britain,  the  kitchen^vegetables  from  this  species  are  obtained 
earliest  from  the  Channel -Islands,  latest  from  the  Scotch  highlands. 

Brlsa  media,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Westei-n  and  Northern  Asia.  A  perennial  eai*l  j  but  slender 
grass,  particulai'ly  fitted  for  poor  soil  in  cool  climates.  Sinclair 
regards  its  nutritive  power  considerable,  and  notes  that  it  is  readily 
consumed  by  horses,  cattle  and  sheep.  Messrs.  Sowerby  and  C. 
Johnstone  recommend  it  on  account  of  the  scantiness  of  its  foliage 
merely  for  naturalisation.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  as  extra- 
tropic  South-American  sheep-grasses,  B.  Lamarokiana,  Nees.,  B. 
stricta,  Hooker,  and  B.  triloba,  Nees.,  all  perennial. 

Bromiui  ftspar,  Murray. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  good  perennial  fodder-grass 
for  wood-regions,  but  like  Festuca  gigantea  late  in  the  season. 

Bromiis  olliatus,  Linn^. 

North- America.  A  perennial  fattening  grass,  I'esembling  the 
Prairie-grass,  growing  in  mild  temperate  climes  all  the  winter  and 
also  during  summer,  if  drought^s  not  too  long  continued,  starting 
afresh  after  the  least  rain  [Dr.  Uurl]. 

Bromiis  ereotus,  Hudeon. 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia.  Important  as  a  perennial 
nutritions  grass  for  dry  lime-stone  regions ;  much  liked  by  cattle  and 
sheep.  Particularly  valuable  for  poor  calcareous  soil  [Dr.  Stebler], 
Ppof.  Nandin  regards  it  as  superior  to  Lolium  for  lawns  in  hot  dry 
regions.  B.  mollis,  L.  is  dangerous  for  spreading  the  red  rust 
fungus,  Puccinia  straminis  (Uredo  Rubigo),  and  so  it  would  likely 
be  with  other  congeners. 

Bromns  iiiennls,  Leyseer. 

Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Perennial,  rather  tall,  root-creeping. 
Landed  by  Prof.  Hilgard  for  Californian  growth,  as  "  Hungarian 
Brome-grass." 

Bromns  uaiololdes,  Humboldt.*    (B.  achrad^,  Kunth.) 

From  Central  America  to  the  sub-alpine  zone  of  Northern  Argen- 
tina. In  Australia  called  the  Prairie-grass.  It  has  spread  over 
many  parts  of  the  globe  as  naturalised.  The  writer  saw  it  dis- 
seminated on  the  mountains  of  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  as  early  as  1847. 
It  is  one  of  the  richest  of  all  grasses,  grows  continuously  and  spreads 
rapidly  from  seeds,  particularly  on  fertile  and  somewhat  humid  soil, 
and  has  proved  as  a  lasting  and  nutritious  fodder-grass  or  pasture- 
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grass,  one  of  onr  best  acquisitions.  Very  early  out  in  the  season  for 
fodder.  Kept  alive  in  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of  Central- 
Australia,  where  it  was  first  introduced  by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
When  other  grasses  are  failing  in  many  places  in  winter,  this 
Bromus  sustains  in  New  England  well  the  pasture-animals  [B. 
MacFarland].  In  Norway  it  comes  to  perfection  up  to  lat  67"  55 
[Schuebeler].  Chemical  analysis  in  early  spring  gave :  albumen^ 
2-80;  gluten,  3'80;  starch,  3-30;  gum,  1*70;  sugar,  2*30  per  cent 
[F.  V.  Mueller  and  L  Rummel]. 

Brovssonetf  a  papyrlfera,  Ventenat. 

The  "  Paper-Mulberry-tree."  Islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  China, 
Japan,  perhaps  only  truly  indigenous  in  the  last-named  country. 
Attains  a  maximum  height  of  ^  feet;  hardy  in  the  milder  regions 
of  Middle  Eui'ope.  The  bark  can  be  converted  into  very  strong 
paper.  It  can  also  be  used  for  textile  fabrics ;  furthermore,  the  cloth 
made  from  it  can  be  dressed  with  linseed-oil  for  waterproof 
coverings.  In  cultivation  the  plant  is  kept  like  an  osier.  The  leaves 
cannot  be  used  for  silkworms.  European  fabrics  have  largely  super- 
seded the  clothing  made  of  this  plant  in  the  South-Sea-Islands. 

BuoUoe  daotylotdes,  Engelmann. 

The  true  Buffalo-grass  of  Kansas,  also  known  as  one  of  the 
mesquite-grasses,  naturally  extending  from  Canada  to  Texas,  form- 
ing a  large  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  buffaloes  on  the  prairies. 
[Engelmann].  Dioecious,  creeping,  only  rising  to  half  a  foot  or  less, 
but  overpowering  the  Boutelouas.  It  is  extremely  fattening,  but 
apt  to  be  suppressed  by  coarser  grasses  on  ground,  where  these  are 
not  trampled  out  or  kept  down  by  pasture-animals.  One  of  the 
best  of  summer-grasses,  resisting  also  some  frost. 

Buddlea  Asiatioa,  Loureiro. 

Continental  and  insular  India  up  to  7,000  feet,  thence  to  China, 
the  Philippines  and  New  Guinea.  Shrub,  attaining  to  15  feet; 
eligible  for  ornamental  copses ;  flowers  produced  in  profusion,  sweet- 
scented.  B.  variabilis  (Hemsley)  is  among  the  Chinese  species 
one  of  the  most  ornamental. 

Suddlea  Colvlllel,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomaon. 

Himalayan  mountains,  at  elevations  of  9,000  to  12,000  feet.  One 
of  the  hardiest  of  all  species,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet,  but  not 
BO  quick  of  growth  as  some  other  kinds.  Extremely  handsome, 
with  its  masses  of  dark  crimson  flowers  [Gamble]. 

Buddlea  fflobosa,  Lamarck. 

Andes  of  Chili  and  Peru.  Withstands  the  winter-cold  of  Arran. 
The  author  has  in  this  as  in  very  few  other  instances  broken 
through  the  rule,  adopted  for  this  work,  not  to  accept  into  it  any 
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plant  of  ornamental  value  alone  ;  but  on  the  present  species  almost 
all  the  praise  of  B.  Madagascariensis  can  also  be  bestowed,  and  it 
is  really  useful  likevrise  for  screening  unsightly  fences  quickly  and 
also  for  other  kinds  of  hedgings.  A  similar  species  fi*om  the 
some  geographic  region  is  B.  connata  (Ruiz  and  Pavon). 

Buddlea  macrostaolija,  Bentham. 

Mountains  of  India,  from  3,000  to  7,000  feet.  Shrub  with  fra- 
grant spikes  of  flowers  with  yellowish  tube,  bluish  lobes  and  orange- 
colored  orifice.  Highly  desirable  for  cesthetic  culture  with  several 
congeners. 

Bnddlea  aKadarasoarlenBlB,  Lamarck. 

Madagascar,  Bourbon  and  Rodiguez.  Of  the  numerous  species 
of  Buddlea  the  most  eligible  one  for  shelter-copses,  on  account  of 
of  it«  great  size  and  always  tidy  appearance,  as  well  as  vigor  and 
celerity  of  growth.  It  is  ever-flowering,  highly  elegant,  tolerant 
to  many  kinds  of  soil,  bears  some  frost,  and  like  most  congeners  is 
easily  pi*opagated  from  cuttings  in  the  open  air.  Much  frequented 
by  bees. 

Buddlea  panloulata,  Wallich.    {B.  erUpa,  Bentham.) 

Himalayan  mountains,  at  altitudes  between  4,000  and  7,300  feet, 
extending  to  Ava,  Cabool  and  Beloochistan.  Attaining  the  size  of 
a  small  tree,  resisting  English  winters  unharmed,  merely  protected 
by  a  wall ;  flowering  there  already  from  the  beginning  of  February 
tOl  May,  scenting  the  atmosphere  around  with  fragrance  [Sir 
Will.  Hooker].  The  trusses  of  flowers  resemble  those  of  the  Lilac 
in  shape  and  color. 

Bnrs^ra  elemifera,  J.  Hooker. 

Mexico,  up  to  the  temperate  plateau.  This  tree  furnishes  the 
Mexican  Copal  or  Elemi. 

Bntea  frondOBa,  J.  Eoenigr  and  Boxburgh. 

The  '*  Dhak  or  Pulas  "  of  India.  This  magnificent  tree  extends 
to  the  Himalayan  mountains,  ascending  to  elevations  of  4,000  feet, 
and  bears  some  few  degrees  of  frost.  Hardy  in  Australia  as  far 
south  as  Moreton-Bay  [Fred.  Turner.]  It  is  very  rich  in  a  peculiar 
kind  of  kino,  which  according  to  Muspratt  contains  up  to  73  per 
cent,  of  Tannin.  From  the  flowers  a  beautiful  red  dye  is  prepared 
[P.  L.  Simmonds].  The  lac-insoct  is  also  nourished  by  this  tree; 
and  the  shellac  from  it  is  inferior  only  to  that  of  Schleichera 
trijuga ;  the  third  quality  comes  from  Ficus  religiosa  [Dr.  G. 
Watt.]  Calcutta  exports  generally  shellac  to  the  value  of  about  a 
million  pounds  annually. 
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Sutomvs  ombellatiui,  Linn^ 

The  '*  Flowering  Rush."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia. 
This  elegant  perennial  water-plant  is  mentioned  here  more  for  its 
value  in  embellishing  our  lakes  and  water-courses  than  for  the  sake 
of  its  ix)ots.  The  latter,  when  roasted,  are  edible.  The  plant 
would  live  in  sub-alpine  rivulets.  In  Noi-way  it  is  hardy  to  lat. 
59«  55'  [Schuebeler]. 

BUZUS  Maoowani,  Oliver. 

South-African  Box-tree.  In  the  valleys  of  the  Keiskama  and 
Buffalo-River.  The  stems  attain  a  maximum  height  of  25  feet  and 
a  diameter  of  about  one  foot.  Yields  a  good  box- wood  for  engravei-s' 
purposes  [B.  D.  Jackson],  so  the  Socotra-species,  B.  Hildebrandti 
[J.  B.  Balfour]. 

Suxaa  miwophylla,  Siebold  and  Zucoarini. 

Japan.  There  used  for  the  best  of  wood-engravings  and  turnery ; 
considered  as  good  as  ordinary  box- wood.  Native  name,  Tsougne 
[E.  Dupont]. 

Bazas  semperTlrens,  Linn^.* 

The  Turkish  Box-tree.  England,  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  South-Western  Asia,  extending  to  Upper  India  and  Japan. 
This  slow-growing  tree  should  be  planted  to  provide  the  indiispen- 
sable  box -wood  for  wood-engravers  and  instrument  makers,  no 
perfect  substitute  for  it  having  been  discovered  as  yet.  It  is  also 
employed  for  shuttles,  rollers  and  various  other  select  implements, 
clarionets,  flutes,  flageolets.  Box- wood,  on  account  of  its  extreme 
density,  can  best  be  used  as  an  unit  in  comparative  scales  of  the 
closeness  of  various  kinds  of  wood.  The  box -tree  needs  calcareous 
soil  for  its  best  development.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  63°  26  , 
according  to  Prof.  Schuebeler,  who  saw  a  plant  11  feet  high  and 
6  inches  in  stem-diameter  at  lat.  58®  58'.  Among  allied  species  B. 
Balearica  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Other  congeners  are  B.  eub- 
columnaHs,  B.  Cubana,  B.  Purdieana,  B.  citrifolia,  B.  acuminata, 
B.  leevigata,  B.  Vahlii,  B.  gonoclada,  B.  retusa,  B.  glomerata,  B. 
Wrightii,  all  from  the  West-Indies,  B.  Madagascarica,  »also  B. 
longifolia  from  Turkey,  and  B.  Wallichiana  from  the  Himalayas. 
It  does  not  however  appear  to  be  known  how  the  wood  of  any  of 
these,  nor  of  the  various  species  of  the  Indian  genus  Sarcococca  or 
the  genus  Styloceras  of  the  Andes  compares  with  true  box-wood ; 
nor  is  it  known,  whether  or  not  they  are  of  much  more  rapid 
gix>wth. 

CaDsalplnla  Bondao,  Roxburgh.    (OuUandina  Bonduc,  Linn^.) 

Widely  dispersed  through  the  inter-tropical  regions  of  both  hemi- 
spheres with  G.  Bonducella,  L.  These  two  species  would  be  well 
adapted  for  hedges  in  the  warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  aone. 
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The  seeds  of  C.  Bondacella  are  admitted  into  the  Indian  pharma- 
copoea  as  a  febrifuge ;  Thwaites  says  that  every  part  of  the  plant 
is  used  medicinally  in  Ceylon  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

OeMalpinlSk  breTlfollay  Bentham.  {Balaamocarpon  brevifolium,  CIob.) 
Chili,  the  "  Algorobillo.'*  The  pods  of  this  shrub  or  small  tree 
are  extraoi'dinarily  rich  in  tannic  acid ;  Grodeffroy  found  in  the 
husks  67-68^  per  cent.  The  process  of  tanning  with  these  pods  is 
accomplished  in  one-third  of  the  time  required  for  leather  from 
oak>bark ;  this  material  is  also  especially  valuable  as  giving  a  bloom 
to  the  leather.  According  to  Hartwich,  noteworthy  also  for  a 
yellow  dye. 

OflDsalpinla  ooriaria,  Wllldenow. 

Wet  sea-shores  of  Central  America.  Might  be  naturalised  in  salt- 
marshes  elsewhere.  Prospers  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood]. 
Colonel  Drury  states,  that  each  full-grown  tree  produces  annually 
about  100  lbs.  of  pods,  the  husk  of  which,  commercially  known  as 
Divi-Divi,  is  regarded  as  the  most  powerful  and  quickly  acting 
tanning  material  in  India.  The  mercantile  price  of  the  pods  is 
from  £S  to  £13  per  ton.  England  imports  about  4,000  tons 
annually  ;  the  bark  is  used  for  tanning.  Lac  is  also  gathered  from 
this  bush  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

OaDsalplnla  crista,  Linne. 

West-Indies  and  Carolina.  This  shrub  or  tree  furnishes  a  yellow 
dye-wood. 

CaDsalplnia  eohinata.  Lamarok. 

Brazil.  The  Femambuc-wood  or  Red  Brazil-wood  is  obtained 
fix)m  this  tree  and  allied  species ;  they  also  furnish  the  dye-principle 
brazil  in. 

Gosalplnia  Clilliesll,  Wallicht    (Poineiana  GiUiesii,  Hooker.) 

La  Plata-States.  This  beautiful  rather  hardy  bush  can  be 
utilized  for  hedges. 

€»salpillia  paloherrima,  Swartz.  {Povneiana  palcherHma,  Linn^.) 
Called  "  The  Pride  of  Barbadoes,"  but  seemingly  indigenous  to 
tropical  Asia.  A  large  shrub  or  small  tree.  This  brilliantly 
ornamental  prickly  plant  is  highly  adapted  for  hedges  in  any 
climes  free  of  frost.  The  nesting  of  ants  in  its  trunk,  while  the 
growth  continues  quite  normally,  was  pointed  out  already  by  Box- 
burgh. 

GaDsalpiiiia  Sappaa,  Linn^. 

South-Asia.  The  wood  furnishes  a  red  dye,  which  is  largely 
exported.  This  shrub  can  also  be  adopted  as  a  hedge-plant.  The 
lac-inaect  has  recently  taken  to  it  [Watt]* 
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CsDsalpinla  sepiaria,  Bozbargh. 

Southern  Asia,  east  to  Japan.  There  often  utilized  as  a  hedge- 
bush.  It  can  advantageously  be  mixed  for  hedge-growth  with 
Pterolobium  lacerans  (R.  Br.),  according  to  Dr.  Cleghorn.  It 
furnishes  a  red  dye-wood. 

HaDsalplnia  tlnotoria,  Humboldt. 
Chili.     The  bark  yields  a  red  dye. 

CaDsalplnia  Tesioaria,  Linn^.    (C.  hi^uga,  Swartz.) 

West-Indies,  on  dry  savannas  and  limestone-rocks.  This  tree 
furnishes  part  of  the  red  Femambuc-wood  of  commerce,  foi*  dye- 
purposes  and  select  implements. 

Oi^Janus  Zndlous,  Sprengel.* 

The  Catjang ;  in  Assam  called  Geeloa-mah,  often  also  Arhar.  A 
shrubby  plant  of  tropical  Africa  and  perhaps  Asia,  but  ascending 
to  6,000  feet  in  the  extra- tropical  latitudes  of  the  Himalayas.  One 
of  the  up-land  varieties  will  endure  a  few  degrees  of  frost  [C.  B. 
Clarke].  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to  4,000  feet  according  to 
Mr.  W.  Fawcett.  On  the  Richmond  River  in  New  South  Wales  it 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet.  It  sustains  itself  on  dry  ground,  and 
yields  the  pulse  known  as  Dhal,  Urhur  and  Congo-pea.  The  plant 
lasts  for  about  three  years,  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  has 
yielded  in  the  richest  soil  of  Egypt  4,000  lbs.  of  peas  to  the  acre. 
A  crop  is  obtained  in  the  first  year.  The  seeds  can  be  used  as  peas 
in  the  green  state  as  well  as  when  ripe.  Two  varieties  exist,  C. 
flavus,  a  much  smaller  plant,  yielding  less  but  ripening  in  3  or  4 
months,  and  C.  bicolor,  larger  and  more  prolific,  but  requiiing 
sometimes  9  months  to  ripen  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  Even  more  utilized 
in  India  than  Phaseolus  radiatus  and  Cicer  arietinum.  Some  of 
the  tribes  of  Central  Africa  use  the  stem  of  this  shrub  in  friction 
with  reeds,  to  strike  fire,  according  to  Speke.  Several  species  of 
Cajanus  of  the  Atylosia-section,  partly  indigenous  to  the  warmer 
tracts  of  Australia,  might  be  tested  for  the  sake  of  the  economic 
value  of  their  seeds.  The  insect,  active  in  the  formation  of  Lac, 
lives  extensively  on  the  Cajanus,  according  to  Mr.  T.  D.  Brewster, 
of  Assam.     Silkworms  also  live  on  it. 

CaUle  maritlma,  Scopoli. 

Europe,  North-Africsi,  North-  and  South-America,  extra-tropical 
Australia.  Not  unimportant  for  aiding  to  cover  drift-sand  any- 
where on  low  sea-shores ;  not  hurt  by  the  spray.  Regarded  as 
antiscorbutic.     In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  71°  7'  (Schuebeler). 

CalamagTostia  Caaadensla,  Beauvois. 

North-America,  extending  over  the  greater  portion  of  the  terri- 
V    tory  on  wet  ground.     Tall  and  perennial,  encouraged  rather  than 

cultivated  as  a  nutritious  meadow-grass.     Much  cut  on  the  praries, 

yielding  a  heavy  crop  of  hay  [Sereno  Watson]. 
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CalamasTOtt'tlft  longrlfolla,  Hooker. 

North- America.  Excellent  for  fixing  drift-sand.  i).  Epigeios 
(Both)  and  C.  Halleriana  (De  Candolle)  serve  the  same  purpose 
according  to  Wessely. 

<}alainlntlub  Iffepeta,  Hoffmanse^g. 

From  England  to  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea ; 
fond  of  limestone-soil.  It  is  sti'ongest  in  odor  among  several  species, 
hut  not  of  so  pleasant  a  scent  as  C.  incana  (Boissier)  and  C.  gi^andi- 
flora  (Moench) ;  closely  allied  to  the  following. 

<tatlailliiit1ia  offidnalis,  Moench. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle  Asia  and  Northern  Africa. 
A  perennial  herh,  used  like  Melissa  as  a  condiment. 

Calamiuft  montanns,  T.  ADderson. 

Himalaya,  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  hardy  climbing  palm.  The  old 
canes  ai*e  leafless.  The  light  but  strong  suspension-bridges,  by 
which  the  large  livers  of  ISikkim  are  crossed,  are  constructed  of 
this  palm.  It  supplies  material  for  the  strongest  ropes,  to  drag 
logs  of  wood  from  the  forest.  Most  dui-able  baskets  and  rattan- 
work  of  chairs  are  manufactured  from  the  slit  stems.  Walking 
sticks  and  riding  sticks,  made  of  this  species,  are  exported  from 
Sikkim  in  considerable  quantity.  Many  other  Calami  serve  similar 
purposes,  but  probably  few  or  perhaps  none  are  equally  hardy. 
Where  climatic  conditions  for  culture  do  not  interfere,  the  famous 
C.  Botang  (Linne)  and  the  very  elongated  C.  latifolius  (Roxburgh) 
have  the  highest  claims  for  choice  of  rattans.  C.  Scipionum 
(Loureiro)  furnishes  the  Malacca-rattan.  Several  species  of  Calamus 
supply  the  best  dragon's  blood. 

OalUtriS  arborea*  Schrader.  {Widdinngtmia juniperoides,  Endlicher.) 
Southern  Africa,  3,000  to  4,000  feet  above  sea-level.  A  middle- 
sized  tree,  rich  in  resin.  Occasionally  trees  of  comparatively  vast 
size  occur ;  thus  stem  girths  of  36  feet  have  been  noted,  and  excep- 
tionally about  1,000  feet  of  planking  were  sawn  from  one  tree  [Gr. 
Sparling]. 

CalUtrls  ealoarata,  B.  Brown.     (Frenela  EndUeherx,  Parlatore.) 

Eastern  Australia.  A  tree  to  70  feet  in  height  and  3  feet  in 
stem-diameter.  Spreads  readily  over  sterile,  particularly  sandy 
land.  Wood  of  local  importance,  strong,  durable  and  of  agreeable 
smell.  It  is  need  for  piles  and  furnishes  planks  for  boats ;  it  is 
repugnant  to  termites.  The  knotty  portion  of  the  stem  particularly 
TflJuable  to  cabinet-makers  for  iiilaying.  Market  price  about  £5 
per  1000  feet. 
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Oallltrls  oollmnellaris,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

Eastern  Australia,  on  barren  and  sandy  eoaet-tracts.  Height 
reaching  100  feet.  Timber  durable,  fine-grained,  fragrant,  capable 
of  a  high  polish  ;  used  for  piles  of  wharves  and  sheeting  of  punts 
and  boats  ;  it  resists  the  attacks  of  chelura  and  white  ants ;  the 
knotty  portion  valued  for  veneera.  The  young  stems  are  liked  for 
telegraph-poles,  according  to  Mr.  Thozet.  General  market  value 
of  timber  £6  per  1000  superficial  feet.  [Queensland  Exhibition, 
1878].  This  species  exudes  sandarac  most  copiously  [J.  H. 
Maiden]. 

Oallitris  Moaleayana,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (Fremla  Macleayana,  Parlatore ) 
New  South  Wales.  A  handsome  tree,  of  regular,  pyramidal 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet ;  the  timber  is  valuable.  C. 
actinostix)bus  and  C.  acuminata  fi'ora  South- West  Australia  are  too 
small  for  timber-purposes,  but  the  first-mentioned  is  one  of  the 
very  few  conifers  fit  for  saline  soil. 

<}allitris  Parlatorei,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  Queensland.  Recommended  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey  as  a 
shade-tree.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  wood  is  esteemed 
by  cabinet-makers.  Several  other  species  of  Callitris  are  worthy 
of  forest-culture. 

Callitris  quadrlTalTls,  Richard. 

North- Africa.  A  middle-sized  tree,  yielding  the  true  sandarae- 
resin.  Tables  made  of  the  mottled  butt-wood  fetched  fabulous 
prices  already  at  Plinius's  time  [J.  St.  Gardner]. 

Callitris  ▼errnoosai  R.  Brown.  {Frenela  verrucosa,  A.  Cunningham.) 
Through  the  greater  part  of  Australia.  Stems  used  for  telegraph- 
posts  [C.  Moore],  Wood  obnoxious  to  the  generality  of  insects, 
hard,  heavy,  light-colored,  pleasantly  scented,  fit  for  furniture  and 
flooring.  Specific  gravity,  about  0*691  when  dried ;  weight  of  a 
cubic  foot,  43  lbs.  This  tree  disseminates  itself  with  great  ease  in 
sandy  soil,  and  wall  succeed  in  the  driest  clime,  sometimes  over- 
powering most  other  ligneous  vegetation.  Planks  2  feet  wide 
can  be  obtained.  Murray  Cypress-Pine.  Dromedaries,  according 
to  Giles,  browse  on  the  foliage.  Some  of  the  other  species  are  also 
among  the  trees,  which  may  be  utilised  for  binding  the  coast-and 
desert-sand.  They  all  exude  Sandarac.  Probably  it  would  be 
more  profitable  to  devote  sandy  desert  land,  which  could  not  be 
bi*ought  under  irrigation,  to  the  culture  of  the  Sandarac-cypresses 
than  to  pastoral  purposes ;  but  boring  beetles  must  be  kept  ofF. 
Stakes  and  long  rails  from  this  tree  are  much  sought.  The  wood 
of  the  closely  cognate  C.  intratropica  (F.  v.  M.)  is  almost  inde- 
structible, not  even  attacked  by  Teredo  and  Termites  [M.  Holtze]. 
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Calod^ndroii  C^apense,  Thunberg. 

Eastern  South- Africa.  A  large  and  handsome  tree,  called  the 
Wild  Chestnut-tree  by  the  colonists.  Particularly  fit  for  pro- 
menades. Rate  of  growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip,  where  it  was 
first  brought  by  the  writer,  about  1|  foot  in  a  year.  Fresh  seeds 
readily  germinate. 

CalyiitraAtlies  aromatioa,  Saint  Hilaire. 

South-Brazil.  The  flower-buds  of  this  spice-shrub  can  be  used 
almost  like  cloves,  the  berries  like  allspice.  Several  other  aromatic 
species  are  eligible  for  test-culture. 

<}al]nitroiioina  Swartzli,  Grieebach. 

West-Indies.  A  palm,  reaching  a  height  of  60  feet.  Ascends 
on  tropical  mountains  to  over  3,000  feet  elevation.  It  yields  the 
*'  long  thatch  "  of  Jamaica,  the  foliage  furnishing  an  amber-colored 
roofing  material,  neater  and  more  durable  than  any  other  used  on 
that  island,  lasting  twenty  years  or  more  without  requiring  repairs 
[Jenmanl.     The  generic  name  Calyptrogyne  takes  precedence. 

GamelinA  satlva,  Crantz. 

Middle  and  Southern  Eui-ope,  temperate  Asia.  An  annual  herb, 
cultiv&i;ed  for  the  oil  of  its  seeds.  It  is  readily  grown  after  cereals, 
yields  richly  even  on  poor  soil,  and  is  not  attacked  by  aphides.  Mr. 
W.  Taylor  obtained  32  bushels  of  seed  from  an  acre,  and  from  this 
as  much  as  540  lbs.  of  oil.  The  return  is  obtained  within  a  few 
months.  The  seeds  Bei*ve  also  as  food  for  many  kinds  of  cage-birds 
[Dr.  Rosenthal].     Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70°  [Schuebeler]. 

Gamellia  Japonioa,  Limi4. 

This  renowned  horticultural  plant  attains  a  height  of  30  feet  in 
Japan.  It  is  planted  there  on  roadsides  for  shelter,  shade  and 
ornament  [Christie].  Out  of  its  elements  in  the  hottest  and  coldest 
climes.  The  wood  is  used  for  superior  xylography  [Dupont]. 
The  seeds,  like  those  of  C.  Sasaqua  (Thunberg),  are  available  for 
pressing  oil.  C.  reticulata  (Lindley)  from  China  is  conspicuous 
for  its  very  large  flowers,  attaining  sometimes  20  inches  in  cir- 
cumference. Like  C.  Japonica  it  is  hardy  at  An*an,  flowering 
there  far  more  freely  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  In  England  a  vei-y 
large  plant  of  C.  reticulata,  reared  in  Mr.  Byam  Martin's  conser- 
vatoiy,  had  in  October,  1848,  removed  from  it  2,600  flower-buds,  to 
allow  for  April,  1849,  about  2,000  flowers  to  come  to  perfection  [Sir 
W.  Hooker]. 

Gamellia  Thea,  Link.*    (Thea  Chineiuis,  Linn6). 

The  Tea-shrub  of  South-Eastem  Asia,  said  to  be  indigenous  also 
to  some  localities  of  Japan,  for  instance  Surugo,  ti^ced  as  spon- 
taneous as  far  as  Manchuria  [Fontanier],  also  in  Yunan,  Khasya- 
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Hills,  according  to  Kurz.  This  evergreen  and  ornamental  bush 
has  proved  hardy  in  the  lowlands  at  Melbourne,  where  in  exposed 
positions  it  endures  quite  unharmed  light  night-frosts  as  well  as 
the  free  access  of  scorching  summer-winds.  But  it  is  in  humid 
valleys,  with  rich  alluvial  soil  and  access  to  springs  for  irrigation, 
that  the  most  productive  tea-fields  can  be  formed.  The  greater  the 
I'ainfall  in  any  region,  otherwise  adapted,  the  richer  the  yield  of  the 
Tea-plant.  The  plant  comes  into  plentiful  bearing  of  its  product 
as  early  as  the  Vine  and  earlier  than  the  Olive.  Its  culture  is  not 
difficult,  and  it  is  singularly  exempt  from  fungus-diseases,  if  planted 
in  proper  localities.  Pruning  is  effected  in  the  cool  season,  in  order 
to  obtain  a  large  quantity  of  small  tender  leaves  from  young 
branches.  Both  the  Chinese  and  Assam  tea  are  produced  by 
varieties  of  a  single  species,  the  tea-shrub  being  indigenous  in  the 
forest-country  of  Assam  also.  Declivities  are  best  adapted  and 
usually  chosen  for  tea-culture,  particularly  for  Congou,  Pekoe  and 
»Souchong,  while  Bohea  is  often  grown  in  flat  countries.  In  Japan 
the  tea-cultivation  extends  to  43°  north  latitude,  where  the  ther- 
mometer occasionally  sinks  to  IG**  F.  [Simmonds],  and  where  in 
winter-time  the  ground  is  frozen  several  inches  deep  for  weeks 
[General  W.  G.  Le  Due].  The  Chinese  variety  has  withstood  the 
Avinter  of  Washington  in  sheltered  positions  without  protection 
[W.  Saunders].  The  Assam  variety  succumbs  to  fi'osts.  For 
fuller  details  Fortune's  work,  "  The  Tea-Districts  of  China,"  might 
be  consulted.  The  very  troublesome  Tea-bug  of  Asia  is  Helopeltis 
theivoi'a.  Fumigation  and  the  application  of  bird-lime  are  among  the 
remedies  to  cope  with  this  insect.  The  third  volume  of  the  Journal 
of  the  Agricultural  and  Hoi-ticultui-al  Society  of  India  is  mainly 
occupied  by  Lieut. -Colonel  Edw.  Money's  and  Mr.  Watson's  elabo- 
rate essays  on  the  cultivation  and  manufacture  of  tea  in  India.  For 
more  advice  on  the  culture  and  preparation  of  tea  consult  also  the 
writer's  printed  lecture,  delivered  in  1875  at  the  Farmers'  Club  of 
Ballarat,  further  the  i*eport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  1877,  pp.  349-367,  with  illustrations ;  also  Bemays's 
Cultural  Industries  for  Queensland,  pp.  181-190.  Other  works 
dwell  also  on  tea-culture.  The  tea  of  commeixje  consists  of  the 
young  leaves,  merely  heated,  curled  and  sweated.  The  process  of 
preparing  the  leaves  can  be  facilitated  by  steam-machinery.  Already 
in  1866  three  machines  for  dressing  tea  were  patented  in  England — 
one  by  Messrs.  Campbell  and  Burgess,  one  by  Mr.  Thomson,  and 
one  by  Mr.  Tayse.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  quantity  of  tea,  which  is 
consumed,  it  may  be  stated,  that  from  June  to  September,  1871, 
were  shipped  11,000,000  lbs.  of  tea  from  China  alone  to  Australia, 
and  that  the  produce  of  tea  in  India  from  January  to  June  of  1872 
was  18,500,000  lbs.  The  imports  into  Britain  during  1886  were 
•230,669,292  lbs,  valued  at  £11,317,418.  The  import  into  Victoria 
alone  came  in  1887  to  14,120,051  lbs.,  valued  at  £694,898  ;  while 
Assam -tea  was  obtained  in  India  to  nearly  ninety  million  lbs. 
during  that  year,  Ceylon  uncounted  [J.  B.  White].     In  1840  India 
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sent  its  first  small  sample  of  tea  to  the  European  market,  in  1864 
already   7,800,000  lbs,  bat  in  1877  it  exported  to  England  forty 
million  pounds,  that  is,  as  much  as  the  whole  English  importation 
thirty  years  ago  [Burrell].     In  1889  the  quantity  had  risen  to 
above    101,000,000    [Gow,   Wilson   and    Stanton].     Ceylon  alone 
exported  already  in  the  commercial  year  1882-3  one  and  a-half 
million  lbs.  of  tea.     According  to  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts 
this  had  risen  to  25,000,000  lbs.  in  1888.     Of  the  tea  consumed  in 
England  in  1889,  50  per  cent,  came  from  India,  34  per  cent,  from 
China,  and  16  per  cent,  from  Ceylon.     Dr.  Scherzer  estimated  the 
Chinese  home-consumption  at  400,000,000  lbs.,  others  much  higher. 
In  1873  China  exported  242,000,000  lbs.,  Japan,  12,000,000  lbs. 
Simmonds  calculates  the  area  under  tea-cultivation  in  China    at 
25,000,000  acres.     In  1884  Great  Britain  imported  215,000,000  lbs. 
of  tea,  valued  at  ten  and  a  half  million  pounds  sterling ;  of  this 
quantity  66,UU0,l>00  lbs.  came  from  India,  after  such  a  compara- 
tively short  time  of  culture.     Three  hundred  lbs.  of  prepared  tea 
is  the  average  yield  per  acre  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Watt. 
Seeds  of  the  tea-bush  are  now  locally  to  be  gathered  in  many  parts 
of  Australia  from  plants  distributed  by  the  writer  since  1859 ;  and 
for  years  to  come  the  cultivation  of  the  tea-bush,  merely  to  secure 
local  supplies  of  fresh  seeds,  ready  to  germinate,  will  in  all  likeli- 
hood prove  highly  luci-ative.     Tea  contains  an  alkaloid,  coffein,  a 
peculiar  essential  oil  and  Boheic  acid,  along  with  other  substances. 
Calcareous  manures  are  particularly  recommended  for  tea-planta- 
tions.    A  vast  quantity  of  the  germinable   seeds  of  the  Chinese 
tea-shrub  was  distributed  not  only  locally,   but   also   as   far   as 
Queensland,  already  in   1858  by  the  writer  of  this  work."     In  the 
colony  of  Victoria  Chinese  tea  can  be  produced  to  advantage,  but 
not  Assam  tea.    It  is  remarkable,  that  the  naturally  nearly  inodorous 
tea-leaves  should  be  almost  the  only  kind'  turned  in  this  direction 
to  account. 

Gampanala  Sapunouliis,  Linn^. 

The  "  Rampion."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia, 
North- Africa.  A  biennial  herb,  the  root  and  leaves  of  which  supply 
a  kind  of  salad  during  the  winter-months  in  cold  climes. 

GaaaTalia  glaAiBtB',  De  Candolle. 

Within  the  tropics  of  Asia,  Africa  and  America.  This  perennial 
climber  grows  to  an  enormous  height,  and  bears  an  abundant  crop 
of  large  edible  beans,  which  can  be  used  green  [Sir  Walter  Elliott]. 
It  varies  with  red  and  white  seeds,  and  in  the  size  of  the  latter, 
which  are  said  to  be  wholesome.  In  Demerara  the  young  pods  are 
used,  boiled  like  French  beans,  the  nearly  ripe  seeds  like  broad 
beans,  and  the  fully  ripe  seeds  after  boiling  for  mash  f  Jenman]. 
C.  ensiformis  (D.C.)  is  another  variety.  C.  obtusifolia  is  decidedly 
deleterious. 
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Ganna  AoUras,  Gillies. 

Mendoza.  One  of  the  few  extra-tropic  Cannas,  eligible  for  arrow- 
root cnltare. 

Gaana  oooolneay  Bosooe. 

West-Indies.  Yields,  with  some  other  Cannas,  the  particular 
arrowroot  called  Tons  Les  Mois. 

Gaana  edalls,  Edwards.* 

The  Adeira  of  Pern.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  arrowroot-plants. 
Seeds  will  germinate  even  when  many  years  old.  Plants,  supplied 
at  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne,  have  yielded  excellent  starch 
at  Melbourne,  Western  Port,  Lake  Wellington,  Ballarat  and  other 
localities  in  the  colony  of  Victoria.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hagenauer,  of 
the  Grippsland  Aboriginal  Mission-station,  obtained  over  one  ton 
from  an  acre ;  the  Rev.  Mr.  Bulmer  found  this  root  to  yield  28  per 
cent,  of  starch.  The  gathering  of  the  roots  is  effected  there  about 
April.  The  plants  can  be  set  out  in  ordinary  ploughed  land. 
Starch  grains  remarkably  large.  This  Canna  resembles  a  banana 
in  miniature,  hence  it  is  eligible  for  scenic  plantations ;  the  local 
production  in  Gippsland  is  already  large  enough  to  admit  of  exten- 
sive sale.     Readily  flowering  only  in  hot  climes. 

Ganna  flaeolda,  Boscoe. 

Carolina.  Probably  also  available  for  arrowroot,  though  in  the 
first  instance,  like  many  congeners,  chosen  only  for  ornamental 
cnltnre. 

Ganna  ir^aaoay  Linn^. 

One  of  the  West-Indian  Arrowroot- Cannas. 

Gannabls  satlTa,  C.  Baobin.* 

The  Hemp-plant,  seemingly  indigenous  bo  various  parts  of  Asia 
as  far  west  as  Tarkey  and  as  far  east  as  Japan,  recorded  recently 
bv  Dr.  A.  V.  Regel  as  naturally  also  wild  in  Turkestan;  A.  de 
Cfandolle  gives  Dahuria  and  Siberia  as  the  native  country.  Long 
cultivated  for  its  fibre.  It  exudes  the  churras  or  hasheesh,  a 
medicinal  resinous  substance  of  narcotic  properties,  particularly  in 
hot  climates.  Spoken  of  by  Herodotus  already  as  highly  stimu- 
lating and  as  indigenous  in  Scythia.  Gets  to  18  feet  high  [Fraas]. 
According  to  Dr.  G.  Watt  two  similar  resinous  substances  are 
obtained  from  the  Hemp -plant  in  India,  known  as  ganza  and 
churras,  both  are  smoked;  bhang  consists  of  the  mature  leaves, 
used  in  the  preparation  of  the  intoxicating  beverage  called  hashish. 
The  foliage  also  contains  a  volatile  oil,  while  the  seeds  yield  by 
pressure  the  well-known  fixed  hemp-oil,  for  which  they  are  exten- 
sively produced,  particularly  in  Russia.  Usually  the  plant  is  pulled 
for  obtaining  fibre  in  its  best  state  immediately  after  flowering ; 
the  seeding  plant  is  gathered  for  fibre  at  a  later  stage  of  growth. 
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Good  soil  -wrell-drained,  never  absolutely  dry,  is  needed  for  success- 
ful hemp-culture.     Hemp  is  one  of  the  plants  yielding  a  full  and 
quick  retnm  within  the  season,  the  period  of  vegetation  being  from 
90  to  105  days.     The  return  may  be  from  4  cw^.  to  10  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  average  summer-temperatures  of  St.  Petersburg  (67°  F.)  and 
of  Moscow  (62®  F.)  admit  still  of  the  cultivation  of  this  plant. 
The  Hemp-plant  serves  as  a  protection  against  insects  on  culti- 
vated fields,  if  sown  along  their  boundaries.     The  seeds  are  some- 
times used  in  medicine,  and  are  a  favorite  fodder  for  vaHous  cage  - 
birds.     The  importations  of  Hemp  into  the  United   Kingdom  in 
1884  were  1,335,000  cwt.,  worth  over  two  million  pounds  sterling. 
Victoria  imported  in  1887  about  1,000  tons.     The  total  annual  pro- 
duction of  Hemp  is  from  seven  to  eight  million  cwt.     The  Hemp- 
plant  succeeds  well  also  in  the  tropical  coast-regions  of  Australia. 

Caaella  alba,  Murray. 

West-Indies  and  Florida.  An  evergreen  tree,  to  50  feet  high, 
aromatic  in  all  its  parts  ;  the  bark  particularly  used,  less  in  medicine 
than  as  a  condiment. 

Caatl&areUlUi  edalls,  Persoon.     (C.  eibariu$.  Fries.) 

The  Chantarelle.  Various  parts  of  Europe,  occurring  also  in 
South-Eastem  Australia  and  some  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Dr. 
Goeppert  mentions  this  among  the  many  mushrooms,  admitted 
under  Government-supervision  for  sale  in  Silesia. 

Caiiparls  seplarlay  Litm^. 

From  India  to  the  Philippine-Islands,  ascending  to  cool  elevations 
and  living  in  arid  soil.  A  prickly-bush,  excellent  for  hedges.  Dr. 
Cleghom  mentions  also  as  hedge-plants  C.  horrida  (L.  fil.),  C. 
aphylla  (Roth),  C.  Roxburghii  (D.C.),  some  of  which  also  yield 
capers. 

Capparia  spinoaa,  Linn^. 

The  Caper-Bush.  Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa,  Southern 
Asia  and  Northern  Australia.  A  somewhat  shrubby  and  trailing 
plant,  deserving  already  for  the  sake  of  its  handsome  flowers  a  place 
in  any  garden.  It  sustains  its  life  even  in  aiid  deserts.  Light 
frosts  do  not  destroy  this  plant ;  the  soil  requisite  for  greatest  pro- 
ductiveness should  be  of  calcareous  clay.  The  flower-buds  and 
young  berries,  preserved  in  vinegar  with  some  salt,  fonn  the  capers 
of  commerce.  Samples  of  capers,  prepared  from  plants  of  the 
Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne,  were  placed  already  twenty  years 
ago  in  our  Industrial  Museum,  together  with  many  other  procfucts, 
emanating  from  the  writer's  laboratory.  The  Caper-plant  is  pro- 
pagated either  from  seeds  or  suckers  or  cuttings ;  it  is  well  able  to 
withstand  either  heat  or  drought.  The  buds,  after  their  first 
immersion  in  slightly  salted  vinegar,  are  strained  and  afterwards 
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preserved  in  bottles  with  fresh  vinegar.  In  sheltered  plains  of 
Provence  annually  about  1,760,000  lbs.,  worth  at  an  average  7d. 
per  pound,  are  collected.  The  shrub  comes  into  full  bearing  at  the 
fifth  year,  the  harvests  continuing  well  for  many  years  afterwards 
[Masters].     Chemical  principle  :  Rutin. 

GapBloum  annuum,  Linne. 

Centi'al  America.  An  annual  herb,  which  yields  the  Chilies,  and 
thus  also  the  material  for  cayenne-pepper.  The  fruits  of  the  large 
carnulent  vaiiety  are  consumed  like  those  of  the  egg-plant.  Chemical 
principle:  the  acrid,  soft-resinous  capsicin.  Comesi  to  seeding  in 
Chris tiania  still.     The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  yeai*s. 

GapBloum  baooatam,  Linne. 

The  Cherry-Capsicum.  A  perennial  plant.  Brought  from  Brazil 
to  tropical  Africa  and  Asia,  where  other  pepper-capsicums  are  like- 
wise now  naturalised. 

Gapsioam  ftruteaoens,  Linne.     (C.  fastigiatum,  Bhune.) 

Tropical  Soutli-Amenca.  The  berries  of  this  shrubby  species 
are  likewise  converted  into  cayenne-pepper. 

Gapsioum  longruniy  De  Candolle. 

Some  of  the  hottest  parts  of  America.  An  annual  herb,  also 
yielding  cayenne-pepper.  C.  grossum  (Willd.)  is  also  mentioned 
by  Colonel  Drurv  as  a  pungent  species.  The  summers  of  the  w^arm 
temperate  zone  admit  of  the  successful  growth  of  at  least  the  annual 
species  of  Capsicum  in  all  the  lowlands.  C.  humile  binds  sand  even 
when  brackish. 

Gapsioam  miorooarpum,  De  Candolle. 

South -America.  It  is  this  species,  which  is  used  by  preference 
in  Argentina.     There  are  annual  and  perennial  varieties. 

Garaerana  arboreaoens,  Lamarck. 

The  Pea-tree  of  Sibeida,  reaching  to  70°  North.  The  seeds  are 
of  culinary  value,  but  particularly  used  for  feeding  fowls.  The 
leaves  yiefd  a  blue  dye  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Garex  arenarla,  Linn^. 

Western  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Hardy  to  lat.  62^  SO'  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  One  of  the  most  powerful  of  sedges  for 
subduing  I'olling  sand,  its  rigid  foliage  not  attracting  grazing 
animals.     The  roots  are  of  medicinal  value. 

Garex  Moororoitiana,  Falconer. 

The  Loongmur  of  the  Alps  of  Thibet.  One  of  the  best  of  sedges 
for  fixing  the  shifting  sand  by  its  deeply  penetrating  and  creeping 
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i-oots.  It  forms  an  intricate  net-work  on  the  snrface  and  beneath. 
Ontliying  most  other  fodder-plants  at  its  native  places,  it  becomes 
available  for  cattle-  and  horse-food — particularly  in  the  cold  of 
winter,  and  is  held  to  be  singalarly  invigorating  to  pasture-animals. 

Garex  pmnila,  Thunberg. 

Eastern  Asia  and  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South-America. 
Helps  to  bind  the  coast-sand  there. 

Cftriea  Candamarc^enBlB,  Morren. 

Andes  of  Ecuador  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  9,000  feet  [Prof. 
Jameson].  A  small  slender  tree.  Fruit  to  nine  inches  long  and 
sometimes  nearly  as  broad,  edible  and  wholesome,  of  delicious  scent 
and  grateful  taste  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker].  Other  large-fruited  Caricas 
occur  in  andine  regions,  comprised  under  the  vernacular  name 
Camburu  [Spruce].  Their  cultural  rearing  seems  possible  in  frost- 
less  regions  only.     Fruit  used  raw  or  cooked. 

Curioa  Papaya,  Linne. 

West- Indies  and  Mexico  to  Peru.  Cultivated  northward  still  in 
some  parts  of  Florida,  elsewhere,  to  32**  N.  [A.  de  Candolle].  The 
Papaw-tree.  A  small  often  branchless  tree  of  short  vitality,  only 
fit  for  regions  not  subject  to  frost.  Bears  enormously  in  Eastern 
sub-tropic  Australia,  producing  fruits  occasionally  of  4  lbs.  weight 
near  Keppel-Bay  [J.  S.  Edgar].  Fruit  generally  of  the  size  of  a 
small  lemon;  eaten  boiled  or  preserved  in  sugar  or  pickled  in 
vinegar  [Sir  James  Smith].  Fresh  seeds  germinate  readily.  The 
acrid  milky  juice  of  the  tree,  much  diluted  with  water,  renders  any 
tough  meat,  washed  with  it,  tender  for*  cooking  purposes  by  separ- 
ating the  muscular  fibres  [Dr.  Holder].  Merely  wrapping  the 
meat  in  the  Papaw-leaves  will  often  suflSce.  Drs.  Boucher  and 
Wurtz  have  successfully  introduced  the  Papaya-sap  against  Diph- 
theria; further  the  juice  has  been  administered  as  a  vegetable 
pepsin  and  as  an  anthelmintic.  Dr.  Th.  Belgrave  has  pointed  out 
the  great  importance  of  this  plant  as  a  galactogogue.  Fruits  ripen 
successively. 

Caiiaaa  Ardulna,  Lamarck. 

South- Africa.  A  shrub  with  formidable  thorns,  well  adapted 
for  boundary- lines  of  gardens,  where  rapidity  of  growth  is  not  an 
object.  Quite  hardy  at  Melbourne.  C.  ferox  (E.  Meyer)  and  C. 
grandiflora  (A.  de  Cand.)  are  allied  plants  of  equal  value.  The 
fruit  of  the  latter  is  largely  used  for  jam  and  as  such  quite  whole- 
some [Bemays].  The  East- Australian  C.  Brownii  (F.  von  Mueller) 
can  be  similarly  utilised.  The  flowers  of  all  are  very  fragrant. 
C.  Carandas  (Linn6)  extends  from  India  to  China ;  its  berries  are 
edible ;  it  is  also  a  strong  hedge-plant. 
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CarludoTioa  palmata,  Buiz  and  Payon. 

Central  America,  up  to  over  3,000  feet.  Methodically  cultivated 
for  the  Bake  of  its  fan-like  leaves,  which  fnmish  the  material  for 
Panama-hats.  Holds  a  cultural  position  as  far  sonth  as  Moreton- 
Bay  (Fr.  Turner). 


CarpinuB  Americana,  Michaux. 

The  Water-Beech  or  Ironwood  of  North-America,  thriving  best 
on  the  margins  of  streams.  The  wood  is  fine-grained,  tough  and 
compact,  used  for  cogs  of  wheels  and  any  purpose,  where  extreme 
hardness  is  required,  such  as  yokes  [Bobb].  It  is  often  speckled 
and  somewhat  cui'led,  thus  fitted  for  superior  furniture  [Sim- 
monds].  C.  Caroliniana  (Walter)  is  the  oldest  name.  Very  closely 
allied  to  the  following. 


•CarpinuB  Betulns,  Linn^. 

The  Hornbeam.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia. 
A  tree  to  80  feet  high.  Wood  pale,  of  a  horny  toughness  and  hard- 
ness, close-grained  but  not  elastic.  It  is  used  for  wheel-wrights* 
work,  for  cogs  in  machinery  and  for  turnery  [Laslett],  also  for  a 
variety  of  implements,  for  wooden  shoes,  and  particularly  for  hat- 
blocks,  also  for  walking-sticks.  It  furnishes  a  good  coal  for  gun- 
powder. The  inner  bark  serves  for  a  yellow  dye.  This  tree  would 
tend  to  arrest  the  progress  of  bush-fires,  if  planted  in  copses  or 
hedges,  like  willows  and  poplars,  around  forestrplantations.  In 
Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  63®  26'  [Schuebeler].  Four  species 
occur  in  Japan :  C.  cordata,  C.  erosa,  C.  laxiflora  and  C.  Japonica 
(Blume).  Carpinus  viminea  (Wallich)  is  a  species  with  durable 
wood  from  the  middle  regions  of  Nepal. 

4)art]iamuB  tinotorlas,  Linn6. 

From  Egypt  to  India.  The  Safflower.  In  Norway  grown  to  lat- 
70°  22^  North.  A  tall,  annual,  rather  handsome  herb.  The  florets 
produce  yellow,  rosy,  ponceau  and  other  red  shades  of  dye,  according 
to  various  admixtures.  Pigment-principles:  carthamin  and  car- 
thamus-yellow.  For  domestic  purposes  it  yields  a  dye  ready  at 
hand  from  any  garden.  In  India  the  Carthamus  is  also  cultivated 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  which  can  be  pressed  from  the  seeds. 
Poultry  fatten  on  the  seeds. 

4)aniin  JUowan,  Bentham.    (C.  Coptieum,  Beniham.) 

From  the  countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  to  India.  The 
fruits  of  this  annual  herb  form  an  excellent  culinaxy  condiment 
with  the  flavor  of  thyme.  Its  peculiai*  oil  is  accompanied  by  cymol 
and  thymol. 
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Gamm  Bulbocaatannm,  Kooh.   {Apium  Bulboeattanum,  Camel ;  BiiUbo- 
castanunt  Linnasi,  Scliiir.) 

Middle  and  Sonth-Earope,  North-Africa,  Middle  Asia,  on  lime- 
stone soil,  extending  in  Cashmere  to  9,000  feet  elevation.  The 
tnberons  roots  and  also  the  leaves  serve  as  a  culinary  vegetable, 
the  fruits  as  a  condiment. 


Canim  Capense,  Sonder. 

South-Africa,  where  the  edible,  somewhat  aromatic  root  is  called 
Fenkelwortel. 


Canun  Caml,  Linne.    (Apiwn  Carui,  Crantz.) 

The  Caraway -Plant.  Perennial.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia.  Extends  in  Norway  to  lat.  71®  7'.  A  wholesome  adjunct,  if 
interspersed  among  the  herbs  of  sheep-pastures.  It  might  be 
naturalised  even  on  our  alps,  and  also  along  the  sea-shores.  The 
Caraway -oil  is  accompanied  by  two  chemical  principles  :  carven 
and  carvol.  Among  the  many  purposes  for  which  it  is  employed 
is  that  of  entering  into  the  scents  of  soaps  and  cheap  essences  of 
perfumery  [Piesse]  ;  still  more  used  in  the  preparation  of  some 
liqueurs.  The  seeds  will  keep  three  years  [Vilmorin].  On  rich 
soil,  in  IBssex,  as  much  as  20  cwt.  seeds  on  an  acre  have  been  pro- 
duced I^G.  Don].  Royle  mentions  two  varieties  or  allied  plants 
from  Upper  India. 

Canun  fernlifoUum,  Koch.    {Bunium ferul\folium,  Desfontaines.) 

A  perennial  herb  of  the  Mediterranean  regions.  The  small 
tubers  are  edible. 

Oamm  Oairdnerl,  Bentham. 

Western  North-America,  particularly  in  the  Sierra  Nevada.  A 
biennial  herb,  the  tuberous  root  of  which  furnishes  an  article  of 
food  as  well  as  the  root  of  the  allied  Calif omian  C.  Kelloggii  (A. 
Gray).  G-eyer  probably  had  this  plant  in  view,  when  he  mentions 
the  tubers  of  an  umbelliferous  plant,  which  are  among  the  dainty 
dishes  of  the  nomadic  Oregon -natives.  The  truly  delicious  root 
bursts  on  being  boiled,  showing  its  snowy  white  farinaceous  sub- 
stance, which  has  a  sweet  cream -like  taste,  and  somewhat  the 
aroma  of  parsley-leaves  [Lindley]. 

Camm  inoraaaatom,  Boissier.     (BvlboeagttMwn  incranatvm,  Lange.) 

The  "  Talmuda."  Spain,  Morocco,  Algier.  This  herb  produces 
fair-sized  tubers,  which  are  tender  and  floury,  and  consumed  by  the 
aboriginal  Algerians  either  raw  or  roasted  or  boiled.  Prof.  Naudin 
thinks,  that  these  tubers  could  be  so  improved  by  cultivation  as  to 
become  available  as  a  table-esculent. 
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Canmi  Petroselimun,  Bentham.*     (Apium  PetroseUnvm,  Linn^.) 

The  Parsley.  South-Enrope,  North- Africa  and  Orient.  This 
biennial,  well-known  culinary  herb  is  always  desirable  on  pastures, 
also  as  a  preventive  or  curative  of  some  kidney-and-liver-diseases 
of  sheep,  horses  and  cattle.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  70* 
[Schuebeler].  The  root  of  a  particular  variety  is  also  valuable  for 
the  table.  Vilmorin  mentions  that  the  seeds  (or  fruitlets)  will 
keep  fully  three  years.  Rev.  H.  Kempe  found  the  seeds  to  mature 
well  in  the  gardens  of  Central  Australia.  The  plant  was  much 
used  for  garlands  and  wreaths  in  ancient  times  [Dr.  Schweinfurth]. 
The  essential  oil  of  the  fruits  contains  a  peculier  stearopten.  Mr. 
J.  W.  Fedaro  had  individual  plants  of  a  very  curly  variety  growing 
uninterruptedly  for  nineteen  years  without  seeding ;  pieces  taken 
from  them  grow  I'eadily,  continuing  the  variety. 

Carom  RoxburirUc^Bum,  Bentham. 

Southern  Asia,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated  for  curries, 
particularly  in  North-West/em  India  [Atkinson]. 

Canun  sesretam,  Bentham.     {Anethum  aegetwm,  Linne.) 

Around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  Western  £urope. 
An  aromatic  annual  herb,  available  for  culinary  purposes. 

Carya  alba,  Kuttall.* 

The  Shagbark -Hickory  and  Shellbark-Hickory  also.  Eastern 
North-America,  extending  to  Canada  and  Carolina.  Professor 
Schuebeler  found  it  to  be  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63**  52.  A 
deciduous  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  90  feet;  it  delights  in  rich 
forest-soil.  Wood  heavy,  strong,  elastic  and  tenacious,  but  not 
very  durable ;  used  for  chairs,  agricultural  implements,  carriages, 
baskets  [Sargent],  whip-handles  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes. 
Yields  the  main  supply  of  hickory-nuts.  All  the  hickories  ai-e 
extensively  used  in  North -America  for  hoops.  Circumference  of 
stem  2  feet  above  ground  30  inches  after  24  years  at  Nebraska 
[Furnas]. 

Oarya  amara,  Kuttall. 

The  Bittemut-Tree  or  Swamp-Hickory.  Eastern  North-America, 
extending  to  Georgia  and  Texas.  A  tree,  sometimes  80  feet  high. 
Replacing  C.  alba  on  low  wet  ground  [B.  E.  Femow].  Wood  less 
valuable  than  that  of  other  hickories .  Richest  of  all  North-  American 
trees  in  potash,  in  which  most  hickories  abound.  Hardy  at  Chris- 
tiania.  The  flowers  of  all  the  Caryas  yield  much  honey  [Dam- 
koehler]. 

Carya  rlabra*  Torrey.*    {Carya  porcina,  Nuttall.) 

The  Hognut-Tree.  Eastern  North-America,  reaching  Canada 
and  Florida.  Often  to  80  feet  high ;  sometimes  over  100,  with  a 
circumference  of  12  feet  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  [Prof.  Meehan]. 
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Wood  very  tough  ;  the  heart- wood  reddish  or  dark-colored  ;  much 
used  for  axle-trees  and  axe-handles,  and  particularly  for  wooden 
shoes.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska,  38  inches  circumference 
in  24  years  [NuttallJ. 

Oarja  mlorocar]>a,  Nattall. 

The  Balsanr-Hickory.  Eastern  North-America.  A  fine  lofty 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter. 
The  wood  is  pale  and  tough,  and  possessed  of  most  of  the  good 
qualities  of  C.  tomentosa,  to  which  this  species  is  also  in  other 
respects  allied.  Also  very  closely  related  to  C.  alba.  The  nut  is 
of  pleasant  taste,  but  small  [Nuttall]. 

Carja  ollvlfonnis,  Nuttall.* 

The  Paean  or  Pecannut-Tree  of  Eastern  North-America,  extend- 
ing to  Texas.  A  handsome  tree,  reaching  70  feet  in  height,  with  a 
straight  trunk.  The  most  rapid  growing  of  all  the  hickories.  It 
needs  deep  rich  soil  of  valleys  [B.  E.  Femow].  Its  wood  is  coarse- 
grained, heavy  and  compact,  possessing  great  tenacity ;  in  strength 
and  elasticity  it  surpasses  even  that  of  the  White  Ash  [Harrison], 
The  nuts  are  usually  abundant,  and  the  most  delicious  of  all  walnuts ; 
they  form  an  article  of  considerable  commerce  in  the  Southern 
States.  Texas  annually  exports  nuts  to  the  value  of  over  £10,000 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr].  The  tree  matures  fruits  as  far  north  as  Philadel- 
phia. It  commences  to  bear  in  about  ten  years.  The  fresh  nuts 
should  be  packed  in  dry  moss  or  sand  into  casks  for  distant 
sowings.  The  kernel  is  extremely  oily,  thus  the  fruit  does  not  keep 
so  well  as  the  ordinary  walnut.  Although  the  wood  of  all  the 
hickories  is  not  well  adapted  for  building  purposes,  as  it  is  subject 
to  the  attacks  of  insects  and  soon  decays  if  exposed  to  the  weather, 
yet  its  great  strength  and  elasticity  render  it  extremely  useful  for 
implements,  articles  of  furniture,  hoops  and  many  minor  purposes, 
besides  supplying  locally  the  very  best  of  fuel.  Hickories,  even 
when  very  young,  do  not  well  bear  transplanting,  C.  amara  perhaps 
excepted.  C.  alba  and  C.  glabra  would  be  particularly  desirable 
for  the  sake  of  their  timber,  and  C.  oliviformis  on  account  of  its 
fruit.  The  bark  of  all  the  hickories  contains  yellow  dye-principles ; 
by  the  addition  of  copperas  an  olive  color  is  produced ;  by  the 
addition  of  alum,  a  green  color.  Hickory  stems  are  known  to  attain 
12  feet  in  girth. 

Garya  snloata,  NuttalL* 

The  Furrowed  Hickory  and  the  Shellbark -Hickory  of  some  dis- 
tricts ;  also  one  of  the  Shagbark-Hickories.  Nortli- America,  in 
the  Eastern  States.  A  tree,  to  80  feet  high  in  damp  woods.  Its 
rate  of  growth  is  about  18  inches  in  a  year,  while  young.  Heart- 
wood  pale-colored.  Seed  of  sweet  pleasant  taste.  Wood  similar 
to  that  of  C.  alba,  but  paler.     The  tree  is  still  hardy  in  Christiania. 
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Carya  tomentoaa,  Nuttall.* 

The  Mockernut-Tree  or  White  Heart-Hickory.  Eastern  North- 
America,  extending  to  Canada,  replacing  C.  alba  on  drier  and 
poorer  ground  [B.  E.  Fernow].  A  large  tree  ;  likes  forest-soil,  not 
moist.  Heart-wood  pale-colored,  remarkable  for  strength,  elastieitj, 
heaviness  and  hardness,  yet  fissile ;  used  for  axles,  spokes,  felloes, 
handles,  chairs,  screws,  sieves  and  the  best  of  mallets ;  the  saplings 
for  hoops  and  wythes.  Hickory  is  the  most  heat-giving  amongst 
all  North -American  woods.  Nut  small,  but  sweet ;  very  oily.  A 
variety  produces  nuts  as  large  as  a  small  apple,  which  are  called 
King-Nuts. 


India.  One  of  the  hardier  Palms,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to 
an  altitude  of  5,000  feet,  accoixling  to  Dr.  Thomas  Anderson,  yet 
even  there  attaining  a  considerable  height,  though  the  tempei'ature 
sinks  in  the  cooler  season  to  40°  F.  Drude  mentions,  that  species 
of  this  genus  ascend  to  an  elevation  of  7,500  feet,  where  the  tem- 
perature occasionally  approaches  the  freezing  point.  The  trunk 
furnishes  a  sago-like  starch.  This  palm  only  flowers  at  an  advanced 
age,  and  after  having  produced  a  succession  of  flowers  dies  away. 
From  the  sap  of  the  flower-stem,  just  as  from  that  of  the  Cocos- 
and  Borassus-Palm,  toddy  and  jaggeri-sugar  are  prepai-ed,  occasion- 
ally as  much  as  12  gallons  of  liquid  being  obtained  from  one  tree 
in  a  day.  The  fibre  of  the  leaf -stalks,  known  as  "  Kitton,"  can  be 
manufactured  into  very  strong  ropes,  also  into  baskets,  brushes  and 
brooms.  It  also  serves  the  Indian  races  as  tinder.  The  outer  wood 
of  the  stem  answers  fox*  turnery.  Several  allied  species  exist,  one 
extending  to  North-Eastem  Australia. 

Castmiroa  edalis,  Llav  and  Levarz. 

Mexico,  up  to  the  cool  heights  of  7,000  feet.  This  finally  tall 
tree  comes  into  bearing  in  abou^  '  en  years.  The  kernel  of  its  fruit  is 
deleterious  [Hernandez],  but  ti-3  pulp  of  a  delicious,  melting,  peach- 
like taste  [Gamer],  partaking  of  which  is  said  to  induce  sleep. 
The  tree  thrives  well  in  a  clime  like  that  of  Santa  Barbara,  Cali- 
fornia [Capt.  E.  Cooper],  and  proved  also  hardy  in  Provence  [Prof. 
Naudin].  The  fruit  is  from  1  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  pale  yellow, 
of  a  rich  subacid  taste,  and  most  palatable  when  near  decay 
[Dr.  Seemann].  Efforts  to  propagate  it  from  cuttings  were  not  suc- 
cessful, and  seeds  do  not  seem  to  reach  perfection  in  California 
[Calif.  Hortic.  Magaz.  1880] •     Attains  a  great  age. 

CaSBla  AbBllS,  Linne. 

Intra- tropical  regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  The  seeds  are 
since  ancient  times  in  Egypt  used  to  produce  a  counter-inflammation 
of  fermentive  growth  in  various  forms  of  eye-diseases,  particularly 
pannuB  [Dr.  Schweinfurth]. 
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GsMila  aoutlfolla,  Delile. 

Indigenous  or  now  spontaneous  in  Northern  and  Tropical  Africa 
and  Sonth.- Western  Asia.  Perennial.  The  leaflets  merely  dried 
constitute  part  of  the  Alexandria-and  also  Tinnevelly -senna.  The 
active  principle  of  senna — namely,  cathartic  acid — occurs  also  in  the 
Colnteas  and  in  Coronilla  varia,  according  to  C.  Koch.  The  senna- 
cassias  have  within  Australia  particularly  well  succeded  in  the 
Eastern  suh-tropical  coast-regions. 

Gassla  anflrnstlfoUa,  Vahl. 

Northern  and  Tropical  Africa  and  South -Western  Asia,  indigenous 
or  cultivated.  Perennial.  Yields  Mecca-senna,  also  the  Bomhay- 
and  some  of  the  Tinnevelly-senna. 

Gaaala  artemisloldes,  Gaudichaud. 

Sub-tropical  and  extra^tropical  Australia.  The  species  of  this 
series  of  the  genus  are  shrubby,  and  considered  valuable  for  arid 
and  sandy  sheep-runs  as  affording  feed.  They  brave  intense  heat, 
and  are  sidapted  for  rainless  regions. 


>ia  flatula,  Linn^. 
Southern  Asia.    The  long  pods  of  this  ornamental  tree  contain  an 
aperient  pulp  of  pleasant  taste  and  of  medicinal  value.     It  is  also 
used    in  the  manufacture  of  cake-tobacco.      Traced  by  Sir  Jos. 
Hooker  to  the  slopes  of  the  Central  Himalayas. 

CasBia  Marilandloa,  Lino^. 

An  indigenous  senna-plant  of  the  South -Eastern  United  States 
of  North- America.     Perennial. 

CasBla  obovata,  Colladon. 

South- Western  Asia  ;  widely  dispersed  through  Africa  as  a  native 
or  disseminated  plant.  Peren^iiaJ.  Part  of  the  Alexandra-senna 
and  also  Aleppo-senna  is  derivoa'^from  this  plant ;  less  esteemed 
and  less  collected  than  the  other  species.  It  furnishes  also  Italian, 
Tripolis,  Senegal  and  Tanacca  senna. 

Gastaaoa  satlTa,  Miller.*     (C.  vulgaris,  Lamarck ;  C.  vesca,  Gaertner.) 

The  Sweet  Chestnut-tree.  South-Europe  and  Temperate  Asia, 
as  far  as  Japan,  where  a  variety  with  larger  fruits  is  cultivated,  a 
variety  with  smaller  fruits  extending  to  North -America.  Professor 
Schuebeler  records  that  even  in  Norway  at  latitude  58®  15'  a  chest- 
nut-tree attained  a  height  of  33  feet  with  a  stem  4  feet  in  circum- 
ference; in  a  shrubby  state  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  63®.  It 
reaches  an  enormous  age  ;  at  Mount  Etna  a  tree  occurs  with  a  stem 
204  feet  in  circumference.  At  other  places  trees  are  found  10  feet 
in  diameter,  solid  to  the  centre.  The  tree  does  not  readily  admit 
of  transplantation ;  likes  granitic  soil.     It  bears  still  in  the  low 
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country  of  Southern  Queensland  fairly  well.  The  wood  is  light, 
cross-grained,  strong,  elastic  and  exceedingly  durable,  well  adapted 
for  staves  and  wheel-cogs,  ornamental  carving,  the  young  wood  for 
hoops  and  mast-rings,  also  for  walking-sticks.  The  wood  is  com- 
paratively rich  in  tannic  acid  (about  4  to  6  per  cent.),  and  hence 
used  for  preparing  a  liquid  extract ;  the  bark  contains  12  per  cent, 
tannin  [Wiesner].  The  leaves  furnish  food  for  the  Bombyx 
Jamamai  [Dupont].  The  greatest  importance  of  the  tree  rests  on 
its  adaptability  for  shade-plantations,  its  nutritious  nuts  and  timber 
value.  The  American  wood  is  slightly  lighter  in  color  than  that  of 
the  Red  Oak,  and  available  for  shingles  and  rails ;  chestnut-rails 
-  in  North- Amen'ca  have  lasted  for  half  a  centuiy.  The  wood  is 
beautifully  laminated  [Siramonds],  and  largely  employed  forfnmi- 
ture,  for  the  inside  finish  of  railroad-cars  and  steamboats  [Vasey]. 
The  American  nuts  are  smaller,  but  sweeter  than  the  European ; 
they  are  largely  used  for  fattening  hogs  [Robb].  Rate  of  stem- 
growth  in  Nebraska,  24  inches  in  14  years,  diametrically  [Furnas]. 
The  total  production  of  chestnuts  merely  in  Italy  during  1886  was 
891,393  tons.     Bees  cany  ofFthe  pollen. 

GaatanopslB  argrentea,  A.  de  Candolle. 

A  lofty  tree  in  the  mountains  of  India.  Produces  also  edible 
chestnuts.  Other  species  of  the  genus  Castanopsis  are  valuable, 
thus  according  to  the  Rev.  B.  C.  Henry  the  nuts  of  the  Chinese  C. 
jucunda  (Hance)  are  edible. 

Gastanopsis  ohryaopliylla,  A.  de  Candolle. 

The  Oak -Chestnut  of  California  and  Oregon.  A  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  150  feet  and  8  feet  in  stem-diameter.  Either  for  beauty 
or  ntility  worthy  of  cultivation  [Dr.  Gibbons].  The  leaves  are 
golden-yellow  underneath.  Wood  durable,  highly  prized  by  joiners, 
wheel- win ghts  and  even  shipbuilders  [Dr.  Kellogg]. 

Gaatanopais  Zndioa,  A.  de  Candolle. 

Mountains  of  India,  at  about  4000  feet.  This  Oak-Chestnut  pro- 
duces seeds  with  the  taste  of  filberts. 


Gaatilloa  elaatloa,  Cervantes.* 

Central  Amei*ica,  but  hardy  and  fruiting  in  Florida  [Th.  Mead], 
This  tree  yields  India-rubber  of  a  good  kind. 

Gasuarina  Canninffliaini,  Miquel. 

Eastern  Australia,  particularly  along  river-banks.  Attains  a 
maximum-height  of  100  feet.  The  wood  is  used  for  yokes,  tools, 
shingles  and  various  other  purposes.  The  foliage  is  much  liked  by 
pasture -animals  [A.  R.  Crawford]. 
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Caauarlna  ]>eoai8neana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia,  where  it  is  the  only  species  of  the  genuK. 
Traced  by  Lieut.  Dittrich  into  Queensland.  The  tree  is  one  of  the 
largest  amon^  its  congeners  and  particularly  valuable  for  arid  sandy 
regions.  The  wood  is  exceedingly  hard,  and  resists  the  attacks  of 
termites  and  also  decay ;  the  stem-wood  is  straight  and  easily  fissile 
[Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Dromedaries  delight  in  {getting  the  branchlets  of 
this  tree  for  food  [E.  Giles]. 

Caaoarina  dlstyla,  Ventenat. 

Extra- tropical  Australia.  A  slu*ubby  species,  well  adapted  for 
fixing  the  sand-drifts  of  sea-coasts.  All  Casuarinas  can  be  pollarded 
for  cattle-fodder. 

Casuarina  equiaetifolla,  Forater.    (C.  Utorea,  Bumph). 

Eastern  Africa,  Southern  Asia,  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia, 
Polynesia.  Thrives  permanently  much  better  than  Eucalyptus 
globulus  in  Lower  Egypt  according  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth.  Attains 
a  maximum-height  of  150  feet.  Splendid  for  fuel,  giving  great 
heat  and  leaving  little  ashes.  The  timber  is  tough,  nicely  marked. 
The  tree  will  live  in  somewhat  saline  soil  at  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
Colonel  Campbell-Walker  estimates  the  yield  of  firewood  from  this 
tree  as  four  times  as  gi'eat  as  the  return  from,  any  tree  of  the  forests 
of  France.  Known  to  have  grown  in  10  years  to  a  height  of  80  feet, 
but  then  only  with  a  comparatively  slender  stem  [Blechyndon], 
In  India  the  wood  is  much  used  as  fuel  for  railway-locomotives;  the 
tree  is  there  also  extensively  employed  to  reclaim  sand-land  of  the 
coast,  it  succeeding  in  growth  down  to  high  water-mark,  throwing 
often  out  decumbent  branches,  which  develop  roots,  further  to  fix 
the  sand  and  to  throw  up  independent  shoots  [Dr.  Bidie].  It  yields 
a  lasting  wood  for  piles  of  jetties,  for  posts  and  for  underground - 
work,  and  is  much  used  for  knees  of  boats  and  for  tool  handles 
[Wilcox] ;  it  is  very  heavy  and  singularly  dark.  The  cost  of  raising 
Casuarinas  in  India  has  been  from  £4  to  £10  per  acre,  and  the 
T-etum,  after  only  eight  years,  £13  to  £32. 

Casuarina  Fraseriana,  Miqael. 

South- Western  Australia.  A  middle-sized  tree ;  the  wood  easily 
split  into  shingles.  The  best  furniture-wood  of  South- Western 
Australia,  as  it  does  not  rend.  This  tree  is  adapted  even  for  sterile 
heath-land. 

Casnarlaa  irlauoa,  Sleber. 

Widely  distributed  through  South-Eastem  Australia,  even  in 
desert-country,  but  nowhere  forming  forest-like  masses.  This 
species  attains  in  favorable  places  a  height  of  80  feet.  Its  hard 
durable  wood  is  valuable;  used  for  staves,  shingles  and  various 
ntensOs  [Woolls].    Important  for  its  rapid  growth,  for  its  resistance 
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to  exposure,  for  shelter-plantation  and  for  speedy  supply  of  fuel, — 
a  remark  which  applies  to  the  following  species  also.  Much  liked 
for  food  by  dromedaries  [Sir  Th.  Elder]. 

Casiiarina  qnadrlTalTis,  La  Billiardiere 

The  Coast-Sheoak  of  South-Bastern  Australia.  Not  living  merely 
in  coast-sand,  but  also  on  other  barren  places,  reaching  the  inland- 
hills.  Attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  foliage  of  this  species  is 
drooping.  The  male  tree  is  very  eligible  for  avenues,  but  the  female 
less  slightly.  Cattle  are  fond  of  the  foliage;  indeed  it  is  a  "stay-by  " 
to  all  kinds  of  stock  in  drought,  branches  then  being  lopped  from 
the  trees  for  feed.  For  arresting  the  ingress  of  coast-sand  by  belts 
of  timber  this  is  one  of  the  most  important  trees.  It  produces  seed 
early  and  copiously  like  other  Casuarinas,  and  is  easily  raised. 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  dry  wood  from  58*3  to  61*3  [Rummel]. 
The  foliage,  like  that  of  the  other  species,  is  acidulous  from  a  crystal- 
lisable  substance  allied  to  bicitrate  of  lime.  The  chewing  of  it 
allays  thirst. 

Casuarina  Buberosa,  WiUdenow. 

The  erect-branched  Sheoak  of  South-Eastern  Australia.  Height 
reaching  40  feet.  A  beautiful  shady  species.  Casuarina  trichodon 
(Miq.)  and  C.  Huegeliana  (Miq.)  are  aboreous  species  of  South- 
western Australia,  valuable  for  their  wood. 

Casuarina  tornloaa,  Aiton. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  Attains  a  height  of  70  feet. 
The  tough  wood  of  this  handsome  tree  is  in  demand  for  durable 
shingles  and  furniture- work,  as  well  as  for  staves  and  veneers  ;  it  is 
also  one  of  the  best  for  oven-fuel. 

Catalpa  blsraonioldeB,  Walter. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  extending  to  Illinois.  A  tree 
of  rapid  growth  in  warm  humid  climates,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
20  feet  in  four  years.  Professor  Meehan  observed  the  stem  to  attain 
a  diameter  of  4  feet  in  twenty  years,  even  in  the  latitude  of  New 
York.  Rate  of  growth  in  the  clime  of  Nebi*aska,  as  recorded  by 
(Governor  Furnas,  considerably  less.  In  many  parts  of  the  United 
States  it  is  a  favorite  tree  for  shade-lines.  When  closely  planted  it 
will  grow  tall  and  straight,  with  a  stem  fully  50  feet  to  the  first 
branch.  It  prefers  bottom-lands,  but  will  succeed  in  almost  any  soil 
and  position,  according  to  Mr.  Barney.  It  is  hardier  than  most 
Eucalypts,  but  will  not  stand  severe  frosts.  According  to  Professor 
Burriil,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  insects ;  bears  seeds  when 
quite  young.  Professor  Meehan  considers  the  wood  to  be  as  durable 
as  that  of  the  best  Chesnut-trees ;  indeed  it  lasts  for  an  almost  in- 
definite period.  General  Harrison  insists,  that  there  is  nothing  like  it 
for  posts.  Catalpa-pickets  of  the  old  French  stockade  are  still  sound. 
Logs  thrown  across  water-courses  for  crossing  have  lasted  for  three 
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generations  ;  railway-posts  and  platforms  of  this  wood  are  almost 
indestructible.  Logs  a  century  old,  and  posts  half  a  century  old,  were 
not' in  the  least  decayed  [Barney].  Railway  cross-ties  made  of  this 
wood  are  also  very  durable,  a  tree  twenty  years  old  furnishing 
sufficient  timber  for  four  ties.  Canoes  of  Catalpa-wood  never  crack 
or  decay. 

Catalpa  Kaempferi,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

Japan.  Grows  in  eight  years  to  about  25  feet  in  height,  with  a 
trunk  of  2  feet  circumference ;  bunches  of  flowers  very  large  and 
fragrant  [Hovey].  Proved  hardy  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  C. 
Bungei  (Meyer)  from  North-China,  or  a  closely  allied  species,  can 
be  grown  for  hedges.     Flowers  of  all  Catalpas  sought  by  bees. 

Catalpa  apeoioaa.  Warder. 

In  the  Mississippi-States.  Hardier  and  taller  than  C.  bignoni- 
oides;  blooming  earlier;  leaves  inodorous,  flowers  larger,  growth 
as  rapid  and  wood  as  durable ;  also  only  with  a  very  thin  layer  of 
destructible  sap  wood  [Dr.  Engelmann].  Found  to  have  attained 
in  40  years  a  stem-circumference  of  40  feet  at  4  feet  from  the  ground 
[Letterman]. 

Catha  ednlis,  Forskael. 

Arabia  and  Eastern  Africa.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub,  under  the 
designation  of  Kafta  or  Cath,  are  used  for  a  tea  of  a  very  stimu- 
lating effect,  to  some  extent  to  be  compared  to  that  of  Erythroxylon 
Coca.  To  us  the  plant  would  be  mainly  valuable  for  medicinal 
purposes. 

Caulanthus  prooerua,  Watson. 

California.  A  stout  biennial.  Locally  used  as  a  substitute  for 
cabbage  [Brewer],  but  here  only  mentioned  as  likely  capable  of 
cultural  amelioration. 

CeaBotbas  rigridus,  Nuttall. 

California.  One  of  the  best  of  hedge-shrubs,  available  for  dry 
situations.  Evergreen ;  to  12  feet  high ;  the  branches  becoming 
densely  intricate.  In  the  coast- tracts  it  is  replaced  by  C.  thyrsi- 
florus  (Escholtz),  which  can  also  be  used  for  hedges  and  copses, 
and  will  live  in  mere  coast-sand.  C.  prostratus  (Bentham)  forms 
natural  mats  on  slopes,  made  by  roads  and  slides,  which  it  gradually 
covers,  and  with  its  preetty  blue  flowers  soon  decorates  [Professor 
Bolander].  Irrespective  of  their  beauty,  the  different  species  are 
worthy  of  cultivation  as  forming  excellent  wind-breaks.  A  fair 
tea  is  made  from  the  leaves  of  C.  velutinus  [Dr.  Gibbons].  Some 
species  are  relied  on  as  forage-plants. 
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Cedrela  Aaatralis,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Eastern  Australia,  as  far  south  as  36*".  The  AnstraJian  Red 
Cedar  or  Cedrel.  Foliage  deciduous  in  cool  regions.  Attains  a 
height  of  200  feet  and  sometimes  a  stem -girth  of  18  feet  near  the 
base.  Messrs.  Danger  and  Name  measured  a  tree  on  the  Macleay- 
River,  48  feet  in  stem-circumference  at  10  feet  from  the  ground  : 
it  yielded  80,000  feet  of  sound  timber.  Rev.  Dr.  WooUs  noted  also 
in  New  South  Wales  trees  so  large  as  to  yield  30,000  feet  (super- 
ficial) of  timber.  Market- value  in  Brisbane  £7  10s.  to  £8  10s.  per 
1,000  superficial  feet.  The  light,  beautiful  wood  is  easily  worked  and 
susceptible  of  high  polish  ;  it  is  very  much  in  request  for  furniture, 
for  turnery  including  stethoscopes,  for  the  manufacture  of  piano- 
fortes, for  boat-building,  frames  of  window-blinds  and  a  variety  of 
other  joiners'  work  ;  thus  it  is  highly  prized  for  building  racing' 
boats,  which  weigh  little  over  30  lbs.,  though  3Cl-feet  long,  und  yet 
prove  durable  [S.  Edwards].  The  timber  from  the  junction  of  the 
bi*anches  with  the  stem  furnishes  choice  veneers.  Altogether  the 
wood  is  much  less  liable  to  be  bored  by  insects  than  most  others. 
The  bark  contains  a  considerable  quantity  of  tannin,  which  pro- 
duces a  pui'plish  leather  [Fawcettj.  This  tree  is  hardy  at  Mel- 
bourne, but  of  slow  growth  in  open  exposed  gardens  and  poor  soil 
there. 

Cedrela  BoffOtenslB,  Triana  and  Planchon. 

New  Granada,  ascending  to  8,500  feet,  therefore  unusually  hardy. 
The  timber  of  this  tree  is  there  most  extensively  in  use  [Prijf, 
Sodiro]. 

Gedrela  flSSlllB,  Vellozo.     (C.  BrasUiensis,  A.  de  Jussieu). 

From  Argentina  extending  to  Mexico.  The  timber  is  soft, 
fragrant  and  easily  worked;  it  is  known  as  Acajou- wood.  Tlie 
Surinam  Cedar- wood  is  furnished  by  C.  Guianensis  (A.  de  Jussieu), 
the  Peruvian  kind  by  C.  angustifolia  (De  Candolle),  the  Carsu;as 
sort  by  C.  montana  (Turczaninow),  the  Argentine  from  C.  Para- 
g^ensis  (Martins). 

Cedrela  febrlAica,  Blume.* 

Java,  Sumatra,  Timor,  in  cooler  mountain -regions.  More  closely 
allied  to  C.  Australis  than  to  C.  Toona.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  a 
height  of  200  feet.  Bark  of  tonic  property.  Hasskarl  further 
notes  from  Java  C.  Teysmanni  and  C.  inodora.  Cedrelas  occur 
also  in  New  Guinea. 

Cedrela  odorata,  JAauL 

Mexico,  Antilles,  Guiana,  in  Jamaica  up  to  4,000  feet  elevation 
[W.  Fawcett].  A  comparatively  tall  tree,  easily  cultivated.  It 
succeeds  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  Wood  light,  of 
pleasant  odor,  easily  worked,  preferentially  chosen  in  its  native 
country  for  cigar-boxes  and  a  variety  of  other  articles,  also  furni- 
ture.    The  tree  exudes  the  aromatic  Acajou-resin  like  C.  fissilis. 
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Codrela  serrata,  Boyle. 

India.  Ascending  to  higher  elevations  than  C.  Toona,  indeed  to 
8,000  feet.  Seeds  with  a  membranous  appendage  on  one 
side  only. 

Cedrela  Sinensis,  A.  de  Jnssieu.* 

China  and  Japan.  An  elegant  tree,  hardy  in  Sonth-Europe. 
It  furnishes  a  wood  not  unlike  that  of  the  Singapore-cedar,  reddish 
in  color,  particularly  sought  for  cigar-boxes  and  similar  articles. 
Foliage  of  a  rosy  hue  in  spring. 

Cedrela  Toona,  Roxburgh.* 

The  Singapore-cedar.  Southern  India.  Foliage  deciduous.  One 
of  the  most  important  of  all  timber-trees  for  furniture- wood,  which 
is  easily  worked,  light,  seasons  readily,  takes  polish  well  and  is 
applicable  for  a  multitude  of  purposes  in  joinery,  also  used  for  tea- 
chests.  It  is  durable  and  not  eaten  by  termites.  Dr.  Brandis 
gives  the  stem-girth  of  trees  35  years  old  as  7  feet,  when  the  tree 
grew  on  rich  and  moist  soil ;  trees  with  30  feet  stem-circumference 
are  known.  Seeds  with  membranous  appendages  on  both  sides. 
C.  glabra  and  C.  microcarpa  (C.  de  Candolle)  yield  partly  the 
Sikkim  Cedar- wood. 

^ledrela  Velloziana,  Boemer. 

Brazil.     A  magnificent  tree,  with  odorous  wood  of  a  red  hue. 

CedroneUa  oordata,  Bentham. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  A  perennial  herb,  fragrant 
like  the  following. 

Cedronella  triphylla,  Moench. 

Madeira  and  Canary-Islands.  A  shrubby  plant  with  highly 
scented  foliage.  The  volatile  oil  obtainable  from  it  resembles  that 
of  Melissa,  but  is  somewhat  camphoric. 

Celtls  Australis,  Linn^. 

The  Lotus-tree  of  South-Europe,  North -Africa  and  South- Asia, 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  9,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of  about 
50  feet.  Though  of  rather  slow  growth,  this  tree  can  be  used  for 
avenues,  as  its  stem  finally  attains  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  It  is 
supposed,  that  this  Celtis  reaches  the  age  of  fully  1,000  years. 
Berries  edible.  Wood  hard  and  dense,  eligible  particularly  for 
turners'  and  carvers'  work.  Used  also  by  instrument-makers  for 
flutes  and  pipes.  The  stem-wood  is  fine-grained,  easily  cleft,  and 
.  of  a  splendid  yellow  tinge ;  the  branch- wood  is  one  of  the  best  for 
whip-sticks.     Largely  planted  for  fodder  in  India  [Dr^.  Watt]. 
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CeltiB  oooideiitalis,  Linn^. 

The  Hackbeiry-tree.  Eastern  States  of  North -America.  Height 
reaching  to  80  feet.  Will  grow  tolerably  well  even  on  the  poorest 
soil  [B.  E.  Femow].  Hardy  as  far  north  as  Christiania.  The 
sweet  fruit  edible.     Wood  rather  soft,  difficult  to  split. 

CeltiB  Sellowiana,  Mique]. 

Argentina.  Tree  to  40  feet  high.  Wood  strong,  used  chiefly  for 
wagons,  posts,  turnery.     Fruit  edible  [Hieronymus]. 

CeltiB  SinenBiB,  Persoon.     (C.  Japonica,  Planchon.) 

China  and .  Japan.  The  "  Henoki."  A  tree,  bearing  extreme 
cold.  Wood  useful  for  carpenters'  and  turners'  work.  Fruit  edible 
but  small. 

4;eltlB  Tata,  Gillies. 

From  Texas  to  the  La  Plata-States.  A  thorny  shrub,  or  under 
favorable  circumstances  a  good-sized  tree.  This  plant  can  be  used 
for  forming  impenetrable  hedges,  but  also  shade-avenues.  One  or 
two  other  Argentine  species  serve  the  same  purposes. 

CephaellB  Zpeoaouanba,  Bichard. 

Brazil,  in  mountain- woods,  consociated  with  Palms  and  Tree- 
ferns.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  this  herb,  which  is  perennial  and 
yields  the  important  medicinal  ipecacuanha-root,  would  live  in 
wai'm  extra- tropic  forest-regions.  Active  principles  :  emetin  and 
ipecacuanha-acid.  Ipecacuanha  has  in  some  cases  proved  efl^cient 
also  in  snake-poison.  The  plant  is  best  propagated  from  loot- 
cuttings. 

CephalanthuB  ooeldentallB,  Linn^. 

North-America,  extending  to  Canada  and  Mexico.  A  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  50  feet  on  streams,  easily  disseminated, 
flowering  profusely  already  in  a  shrubby  state,  more  important  for 
ornamental  than  for  industrial  growth,  admitted  here  however  as 
a  rich  yielder  of  honey  from  its  fi*agrant  flowers,  which  last  through 
several  months.  The  bitter  bark,  particularly  that  of  the  root,  used 
therapeutically  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The  plant  was  introduced  first  by 
the  winter  into  Victoria^  wlfiere  it  thrives  to  perfection. 

CephalotazuB  drupaoea,  Siebold  and  Znccarini. 

China  and  Japan.  This  splendid  Tew  attains  a  height  of  60  feet 
and  is  very  hardy.  According  to  Dr.  Masters,  the  C.  Fortunei 
(Hooker)  is  merely  a  variety.  A  small  congener,  C.  Mannii  (J- 
Hooker),  occurs  in  the  Khasia-Mountains. 
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Oeratonla  Slllqnay  Linn^. 

The  Carob- Tree,  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  Mediterranean  regions. 
It  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  resists  drought  well ;  succeeds 
hest  on  a  calcareous  subsoil.  Wood  pale-reddish.  The  saccharine 
pods,  Algaroba  or  St.  John's  Bread,  of  value  for  domestic  animals ; 
in  some  parts  of  South-Europe  even  used  for  human  food.  The 
frequent  unisexuality  of  the  flowers  accounts  to  some  extent  for  the 
want  of  productiveness  in  fruit  of  this  plant,  where  but  few  plants 
axist  and  no  bees  are  kept,  or  this  sterility  may  be  traceable  to 
insuflSciency  of  lime  or  other  substance  in  the  soil.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar 
noticed  the  plant  to  be  remarkably  fruitful  also  at  the  verge  of  the 
tropics  in  East- Australia ;  Mr  D.  E.  Martin  records  the  same 
success  from  the  Wimmera,  while  in  very  arid  regions  of  Riverina 
the  fruit  is  abundantly  produced  even  in  seasons  of  drought. 
Passed  through  years  of  severe  drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  The  seeds  germinate  readily.  The  exportation  of  the 
pods  for  cattle-food  from  Greta  is  very  large.  The  fruit  is  used 
for  a  medicinal  syrup,  an  imitation  of  chocolate  and  a  liqueur 
[Wittmack].  In  some  of  the  Mediterranean  countries  horses  and 
stable- cattle  are  almost  exclusively  fed  upon  the  pods.  The  meat 
of  sheep  and  pigs  is  greatly  improved  in  flavor  by  this  food,  while 
its  fattening  properties  are  twice  those  of  oil-cake.  The  pods  con- 
tain about  66  per  cent,  of  sugar  and  gum.  To  horses  and  cattle 
6  lbs.  a  day  are  given  of  the  crushed  pods,  raw  or  boiled,  with  or 
without  chaff.  The  Spanish  conquerors  took  this  plant  early  to 
Central  and  South-America.  The  seeds  should  by  geographic 
explorers  be  carried  through  the  centi'al  regions  of  Australia,  and 
he  sown  on  humid  spots,  particularly  in  the  limestone  formation. 
Instances  are  on  record  of  a  tree  having  yielded  nearly  half  a  ton 
of  pods  in  a  season  [Chambers]. 

feratopetalum  apetalum,  Don. 

Extra-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  beautiful  tree  with  long 
cylindrical  stem.  Height  reaching  90  feet,  diameter  3  feet.  Wood 
soft,  light,  tough,  closely-gi'ained,  fragrant,  good  for  joiners*  and 
cabinet-makers'  work,  locally  in  request  for  coachbuilding  and 
therefore  called  coach-wood  by  the  colonists. 

f^ereooarpua  ledlfollus,  Nuttall. 

California.  Becomes  in  favorable  spots  a  tree  40  feet  in  height, 
with  a  stem-diameter  of  2|  feet.  The  wood  is  the  hardest  known 
in  California.  It  is  of  dark  color,  very  dense,  used  for  bearings  in 
machinery  [Dr.  Gibbons].     C.  parv'ifolius  is  of  lesser  dimensions. 

Cereua  Bnflrelmannl,  Parry. 

Utah.  A  dwarf  species,  with  large  scarlet  flowers  and  fruits  of 
strawberry -flavor  and  refreshing  taste.  C.  Lecomtei  attains  there 
the  size  of  a  flour-barrel. 
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CereUB  rlflranteiuiv  Engelmann. 

New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  It  attains  the  stupendous  height  of 
60  feet,  with  a  pix)portionate  columnar  thickness.  It  yields  edihle 
fruit.  Lives  unprotected  at  Port  Phillip,  withstanding  the  sea*air 
close  to  the  shores,  and  growing  at  the  rate  of  nearly  a  foot  a  year. 
It  was  introduced  by  the  writer  many  years  ago.  Columnar  species 
of  Cereus,  rising  to  a  height  of  40  feet,  occur  also  in  Argentina. 
C.  repandus  and  C.  triangularis  (Ha worth),  of  the  West-Indies  and 
Mexico,  together  with  several  other  species,  are  available  as  hedge- 
plants  in  places  free  from  frost.  C.  Atakamensis  (Philippi)  is  a 
rather  large  species,  widely  scattered  over  the  high  plateau  of  Chili 
and  Bolivia  up  to  the  cold  region  of  13,000  feet.  Nee  speaks  of  a 
Mexican  Cactus  (probably  an  Echinocactus)  5  feet  in  diameter  by 
3  feet  in  height. 

Cereiui  Prinflrlei,  Sargent. 

Sonora.  Next  to  C  giganteus,  the  biggest  Cactus.  The  autoch- 
thones bake  the  pulp  of  the  fruit  into  cakes   [E.   Palmer,  N.  r. 

Nagi]. 

Cereus  Qolxo,  Gay. 

Chili.  This  stately  Cactus  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and  is  one 
of  the  hardiest  species.  The  charming  snow-white  flowers  are  fol- 
lowed by  sweetish  mucilaginous  fruits,  available  for  the  table 
[Philippi]. 

Cereiui  Thnrberi,  Engelmann. 

North-Western  Mexico  and  Arizona  in  arid  regions.  Attains  a 
height  of  20  feet ;  the  fruits  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a  hen's  egg 
to  that  of  an  orange ;  they  are  of  delicious  flavor,  pleasant  tast€ 
and  very  nutritious. 

Cerintbe  major,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  handsome  but 
annual  herb,  particularly  alluded  to  by  G.  Don  as  a  honey-plant 
of  superior  value.  A  few  congenei's  exist  in  the  same  regions, 
among  which  C.  minor  (Bauhin)  is  biennial  or  paucicnnial,  and  C. 
alpina  (Kitaibel)  perennial. 

Gerozjrlon  andloola,  Humboldt.* 

The  Wax-palm  of  New  Granada,  ascending  the  Andes  to  11,000 
feet.  One  of  the  most  majestic  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the 
most  hardy  of  all  Palms,  attaining  occasionally  a  height  of  180  feet. 
The  trunk  exudes  a  kind  of  resinous  wax,  about  25  lbs.  being 
obtainable  at  a  time  from  each  stem ;  this,  after  the  admixtui*e  or 
tallow,  is  used  for  candles.  There  are  several  other  andine  Palms, 
which  could  be  reared  in  Australian  forests  or  in  sheltered  positions 
about  our  dwellings. 
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Cerozjloa  AUStralev  Martins.     {Jiiania  amtralxM,  Drude.) 

Jnan  Fernandez,  latitude  34^  South,  on  the  higher  mountains. 

Cerozyloa  Klopstookia,  Martius. 

Veneznehi.  This  very  tall  Wax-palm  reaches  elevations  of  6,000 
feet. 

Carrantesia  tomentosay  Boiz  and  Pavon. 

Forest-monntains  of  Peru.  This  tree  yields  edible  seeds.  It  is 
likely  to  prove  hardy  in  lower  forest-regions  of  the  warmer  extra- 
tropic  countries. 

Cefttmm  aootarnum,  Linn^. 

West-Indies,  Southern  Mexico.  Praised  above  almost  all  other 
plants  for  its  fragrance  in  Mexico,  its  flowers  lasting  through  the 
summer  and  autumn,  and  their  scent  being  particularly  powerful 
at  night  [Dr.  Barroeta].  In  South- Africa  preferentially  used  for 
wind-breaks,  cuttings  striking  root  with  the  utmost  ease  [Prof. 
McOwan],     Foliage  poisonous. 

Cetraria  Zslandioa,  Acharius. 

Colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North-America.  This 
renowned  lichen,  inappropriately  called  "  Iceland -Moss,"  deserves 
translocation  to  other  cold  parts  of  the  globe ;  it  yields,  on  boiling, 
a  nutritious  jelly,  pleasant  after  removal  of  the  bitter  principle 
[Cetrarin],  the  latter  rendering  this  lichen  additionally  valuable  in 
medicine. 

Chnrophyllum  balbosum,  Linne. 

Middle  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  The  Parsnip-Chervil.  A 
biennial  herb.  The  root  a  very  palatable  culinary  esculent,  con- 
siderably richer  in  starch  than  potatoes.  To  be  kept  some  time 
befoi'e  consumed  [Vilmorin]. 

ChnrophyUum  maorospermum,  Willdenow. 

Turkey  and  Persia,  in  the  cool  regions,  ascending  to  alpine  eleva-  | 

tions.     A  biennial  herb,  the  sweetish  root  of  which  serves  as  a  ^ 

culinary  vegetable.  | 

^'^UUBdora  elatior,  Martius. 

Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  4-5,000  feet.  This  graceful  palm 
attains  only  a  height  of  about  12  feet  and  bears  some  frost.  With 
many  of  its  congeners  available  for  table-decoration.  The  oldest 
generic  name  is  Morenia. 

^'l^^aUBropa  ezoalaa,  Thnnbersr.*     {Trachycarpm  emcelsm,  Wendland.) 
Soathem  China,  as  far  north  as  Napong,  also  in  Japan.     This 
Fan-palm  is  highly  desirable,  although  not  so  tall  as  thi^^  name 
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would  indicate.  The  hardiest  of  all  palms ;  has  stood  3°  F.  with 
only  a  slight  litter  [Count  de  Saporta].  Hardy  in  the  mild  middle 
coast-regions  of  England.  Cordage  prepared  from  the  leaves  does 
not  decay  in  water  [Dupont].  Rate  of  growth  while  young  at 
Melbourne  about  1  foot  a  year.  The  hairy  covering  of  the  stem 
of  this  palm  and  of  Livistona  Chinensis  is  utilised  for  fixing  lime- 
plaster  to  buildings  in  Japan  [Christie].  C.  Fortunei  (Hooker), 
the  Chusan-palm  from  North-China,  is  a  variety  or  closely  allied 
species.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  and  endures  con- 
siderable frost.  The  leaves  can  be  employed  for  plaiting  palm-hats, 
the  fibrous  leaf-sheaths  for  making  brushes,  brooms  and  cordage. 
Other  hardy  palms  might  be  naturalised  and  used  for  various  pur- 
poses here,  irrespective  of  their  ornamental  features. 

CluunaBrops  humiliBi  Linn^. 

The  Dwarf  Fan-Palm  of  Soath -Europe,  North  Africa  and  the 
most  south-western  parts  of  Asia.  Growth  satisfactory  up  to  44" 
N.  Height  to  20  feet.  It  is  very  ornamental  for  gardens  and 
plantations,  and  particularly  eligible  for  scenic  efEect.  Hats,  mats, 
baskets,  fans  and  brushes  are  made  from  the  leaves. 

GhamaBropa  Khaajrana^  Griffith.     {Trackycarpus  Khasyanus,  H.  Wend- 
land.) 

In  the  Himalayas,  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet,  also 
according  to  Kurz  in  dry  pine-forests  of  Martaban  and  Ava. 

diamaBrops  Kartiana.  WalHch.     (Trachyearpus  Mariianus,  H.  Wend- 
land). 

Ascends  the  mountains  of  Nepal  to  8,000  feet.  This  Fan-palm 
attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  is  altogether  a  noble  object. 
Reaches  higher  altitudes  in  the  Himalayas  than  any  other  species, 
indeed  where  snow  occurs  or  covers  the  soil  four  or  five  months 
during  the  year. 

CliamaBrops  &ltOl&ieana,  Griffith.     {Nannorhops  Biichieana,  H.  Wend- 
land.) 

Arid  mountains  of  Afghanistan  to  34^  N.  Seemingly  the  only 
native  palm  there.  Extensively  used  for  cordage ;  leaves  also  made 
into  baskets  and  mats ;  fruit  locally  used  like  dates  [Atkinson]. 
Has  proved  hardy  even  in  England.  Even  young  plants  did  not 
suffer  at  a  temperature  of  17*^  F.  in  Florence  iDr.  Beccari]. 

Chelidonlum  majus,  Fucbe. 

The  Celandine.  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  wild  to  latitude  63* 
N.  in  Norway.  A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  value.  Chemical 
principles :  chelerythrin  and  chelidonin ;  also  a  yellow  pigment, 
chelidoxanthin. 
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Chelone  irlabra,  Linne. 

North- America.  The  "Balmony."  A  perennial  herb,  which  has 
come  into  therapeutic  use. 

Chenopodiuin  ambrosioldea,  Linne. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  America.  "  Mexican  Tea "  and 
"Worm-seed."  An  annual  medicinal  herb.  Chenopodium  anthel- 
minticum  seems  to  be  a  perennial  variety  of  this  species.  Easily 
naturalised. 

Chenopodium  anrloomum,  Lindley. 

Australia,  from  the  Darling-River  to  Carpentaria  and  Amhem*s 
Land.  A  tall  perennial  herb,  furnishing  a  nutritious  and  palatable 
spinage.  Dr.  Leichhardt  alludes  to  it  as  an  Atriplex.  It  will  live 
in  arid  desert-regions.  It  is  one  of  the  "Blue  Bushes"  of  the 
squatters,  who  value  it  as  a  nutritive  and  wholesome  pastoral  plant. 
Several  other  species  of  Chenopodium,  among  them  the  European 
C.  bonus  Henricus  (Linne)  and  U.  Calif ornicum  (S.  Watson)  afford 
fair  spinage,  but  they  are  annual. 

Chenopodium  Blltum,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (BlUum  virgatum,  Linne.) 

Fix)in  South-Europe  to  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  herb,  in  use 
there  as  a  cultivated  spinage-plant.  The  fruits  furnish  a  red  dye. 
The  genus  Blitum  was  reduced  to  Chenopodium  by  the  writer  in 
Caruerg  Nuovo  Ovjrnale  Botanico  many  years  ago,  and  in  1864  by 
Dr.  Ascherson,  who  gave  to  B.  virgatum  the  name  Chenopodium 
foliosum  C.  capitatum,  (lUitu  *i  capitatum,  Linn6)  may  not  be 
really  a  distinct  species.  Nyman  regards  its  nativity  unascertained. 
Some  of  this  group  of  plants  are  useful  to  anglers,  attracting  fish, 
when  thrown  into  Hvers  or  lakes. 

Chenopodium  nitrarlaoeum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Interior  of  Australia,  especially  in  localities  occasionally  humid, 
reaching  in  some  places  the  south-coast.  A  somewhat  woody,  tall 
"Salt-bush,"  liked  particularly  by  sheep.  Extolled  also  by  Mr. 
Fred.  Turner  as  cropped  down  so  closely,  to  allow  of  recuperation 
only  with  difl&culty.  The  plant  might  be  transferred  to  the  genus 
Rhagodia. 

Chenopodium  Quinoa,  Willdenow. 

New  Granada,  Peru,  Chili.  An  annual  herb.  Admitted  here 
as  a  savory  and  wholesome  spinage-plant,  which  can  be  grown  so 
quickly,  as  to  become  available  during  the  short  summers  of  even 
die  highest  habitable  alpine  latitudes.  In  Peru  the  seeds  are  used 
for  a  nutritious  porridge  [Tschudi,  Markham]. 
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Chionaohne  oyathopoda,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Tropical  and  Eastern  sub- tropical  Australia.  Witli  C.  barbata 
(R.  Brown),  and  C.  Wightii  (Munro)  of  India  and  Queensland,  a 
valuable  fodder-grass,  yielding  a  large  return.  Scleracbne  punctata 
(R.  Brown)  from  Java  is  closely  allied. 

CUorls  Boarlosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Tropical  Australia. .  Particularly  recommended  by  Mr.  Walter 

Hill  as  a  pasture-grass.     Dr.  Curl  mentions  this  and  C.  divaricata 
.   (R.  Bix)wn),  from  North  and  East  Australia,  as  useful  summer-  and 

autumn-grasses,  even  in  the  cooler  clime  of  New  Zealand. 

CUoris  trunoata,  K.  Brown. 

The  Windmill-grass.  South-Eastern  Australia,  as  far  south  as 
Port  Phillip.  This  perennial  and  showy  grass  is  regarded  by  Mr. 
Walter  Bissill  as  an  excellent  summer-and-autumn-grass  of  ready 
growth,  relished  by  grazing  animals ;  matures  seeds  fi'eely.  C. 
ventricosa  (R.  Br.)  is  another  valuable  East- Australian  species. 
Several  other  congeners  from  the  eastern  or  western  world  deserve 
the  attention  of  graziers,  as  furnishing  good  provender.  Chemical 
analysis  will  determine  their  nutritive  value,  though  the  degree  of 
liking  of  such  gi^asscs  by  pasture-animals  can  only  be  found  out  by 
rural  tests. 


California,  frequent  on  mountains.  This  lily-like  plant  attains  a 
height  of  8  feet.  The  heavy  bulb  is  covered  with  many  coatings, 
consisting  of  fibres,  which  are  used  for  cushions  and  mattresses ; 
contracts  ai'c  entered  into  for  the  supply  of  this  material  on  a  rather 
extensive  scale  [Professor  Bolander].  The  inner  part  of  the  bulb 
serves  as  a  substitute  for  soap,  and  the  possibility  of  utilising  it  for 
technological  purposes,  like  the  root  of  Saponaria,  might  be  tested 
as  it  c<mtains  saponin. 

CUorozjrlon  Swletenia,  De  CandoUe. 

The  Satin-wood .  Mountains  of  India.  Like  the  allied  Flindersias, 
possibly  this  tree  would  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  places  of  milder 
exti-a- tropic  latitudes,  the  cognate  Cedrela  australis  advancing  in 
East-AustiTilia  southward  to  the  36th  degree.  A  resin,  valuable 
for  varnishes,  exudes  from  the  stem  and  branches. 

ChondrUB  oriapua,  Lyng^by^. 

Shores  of  the  Northern  Atlantic  Ocean.  "  Caragaheen."  This 
well-known  alg  yields  a  nutritious  and  palatable  gelatine  on  boiling, 
and  has  thus  become  even  of  some  therapeutic  importance.  The 
ready  steam-communication  all  over  the  world  affords  doubtless  now 
the  opportunity  of  carrying  also  highly  useful  algs  widely  from 
shore  to  shore  in  portable  aquaria.     In  Australia  the  Eucheuna 
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speciosum,  Gracilaria  lichenoides  (J.  Agardh)  and  Gelidinm  glandn- 
lifolinm  (Harvey)  are  marine  jelly- weeds,  well  deserving  of  wide 
translocation. 

Cbrysaatlieinain  Olnerarlfolium,  Boccone.  {Pyrethrum  dnerarifoUwn, 
Trevisan). 

Austria.  Furnishes  the  Dalmatian  insecticidal  powder.  It  is 
superior  even  to  the  Persian  powder  as  an  insecticide :  it  will  keep 
for  years.  It  is  prepared  from  half-opened  flowers,  gathered  during 
dry  weather  and  exsiccated  under  cover.  Best  applied  in  puffs 
from  a  tube.  To  be  nsed  also  against  aphides  [W.  Saunders  See 
farther  U.S.  Agricultural  Report  for  1881-2.]  Serves  to  keep  fresh 
meat  for  days  from  decay. 

ChryAantbemum    Parthenium,    Persoon.     (Pyrethrum    Parthenium, 

Smith.) 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.     *'  Feverfew."     The  root,  foliage 

and  flowers  of   this  perennial   herb  are  in  request  for  medicinal 

pm-poses  since  ancient  times  ;  the  variety  with  yellow  foliage  serves 

for  edging  of  garden-plots,  ribbon-  and  carpet -culture. 

ChryAanthemum  roseum,  Adam.     (Pyrethrum  roseum,  Bieberstein). 
Sub-alpine  South-Western  Asia.     This  perennial  herb,  with  C. 
coronopifolium    (Willdenow)   yields    the   Persian    Insect-powder. 
Effective  against  aphides.     Centipeda  (Myriogyne)  could  doubtless 
also  be  converted  into  a  strong  insecticidal  powder. 

ChrjrBopsia  flrramlnlfolla,  Nuttall. 

Southern  States  of  North- Am  erica.  This  herb  furnishes  a  fibre 
of  soft  texture  and  silk -like  lustre  {K.  Mohr]. 

ChajMiaea  Ouleou,  £.  Desvauz. 

Chili,  Valdivia,  Argentina.  This  bamboo  does  not  often  exceed 
20  feet  in  height ;  the  autochthones  on  the  La  Plata-River  use  it 
for  lances.  C.  heterophylla  and  C.  Cumingii  (Nees)  serve  in  the 
same  region  for  thatch -roofing  [Hieronymus] .  C.  andina  (Philippi) 
grows  in  Chili  near  the  snow-line. 

Cieer  arletlnum,  Dodoens.* 

South-Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  The  Gram  or  Chick- 
Pea,  introduced  into  China  during  the  14th  century  [Bretschneider] . 
An  annual  herb,  valuable  as  a  pulse  foi*  stable-food,  but  an  extensive 
article  also  of  human  diet  in  India.  Colonel  Sykes  counted  as  many 
as  170  seeds  on  one  plant.  In  Spain,  next  to  wheat,  the  most 
extensively  used  plant  for  human  food  [Honorable  Caleb  Cushing]. 
The  plant  suppresses  weeds,  and  is  of  special  service  in  the  rotation 
of  crops.  The  return  is  in  about  four  months.  The  seeds  can  be 
oonyerted  into  pea-meal,  or  can  be  used  in  various  other  ways  for 
culinary  purposes. 
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Giohorium  Bndivia*  Linn6. 

South -Europe,  North- Africa,  Orient,  Middle  Asia.  A  biennial 
plant,  used  already  in  ancient  times  as  a  culinary  vegetable.  In 
Norway  it  grows  to  lat.  TO**  (Schuebeler.)  Boissier  regards  it  as 
culturally  arisen  from  the  annual  C.  divaricatum  [Schousbye]  of 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  inner  leaves  are  bleached 
for  an  early  vegetable  in  the  season  by  tying  the  outer  leaves 
together  [Vilmoiin.]  Matures  seeds,  fit  to  germinate,  even  in  the 
hottest  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 

Giohorlum  Xntjrbns,  Linne. 

Chicory.  A  well-known  perennial  plant,  indigenous  to  Europe, 
Northern-Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia,  extending  to  North- 
western India,  where  it  ascends  to  11,000  feet  [Dr.  Aitchison]. 
The  roots  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  coffee;  6,000  tons  of 
Chicory  valued  at  £68,000  were  imported  into  the  United  King- 
dom in  1884.  This  plant  requires  a  rich  deep  loamy  soi],  but  fresh 
manure  is  detrimental  to  the  value  of  the  root.  It  is  also  a  g'ood 
fodder-plant,  especially  for  sheep,  and  can  be  kept  g^wing  for 
several  years,  if  cut  always  before  flowering.  The  root  can  be 
dressed  and  boiled  for  culinary  purposes ;  the  leaves  are  useful  for 
salad,  particularly  when  the  plants  are  removed  to  dark  warm 

f  laces  for  bleaching  [Kuehnel]  ;  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years 
Vilmorin]  ;    medicinal  use  can  be  made  also  of  the  fresh  root. 
Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  63°  30'  [Schuebeler]. 

Clmloiftig'a  raoemosa,  Elliott. 

The  "Black  Snake-Root"  and  also  "Cohosh"  of  North- America. 
A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  value,  the  root  possessing  emetic 
properties. 

Clnoliona  Calisajra,  Ruiz  and  Pavon.* 

Andes  of  Peru,  New  Granada,  Brazil  and  Bolivia,  5,000  to  6,000 
feet  above  the  ocean.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  40  feet ;  it 
yields  the  Yellow  bark  and  also  part  of  the  Crown-bark.  It  ia  the 
richest  yielder  of  quinin,  and  also  produces  cinchonidin,  but  little 
of  other  alkaloids.  The  most  valuable  species  in  Bengal,  braving 
occasional  night-frost.  This  has  flowered  at  Berwick  (Victoria) 
already  ten  years  ago  under  the  care  of  Mr.  G.  W.  Robinson,  from 
plants  supplied  by  the  author,  therefore  as  far  south  as  Port  Phillip ; 
there  also  good  seeds  matured.  It  grows  under  conditions  more 
limited  than  those  of  C.  succirubra,  nor  is  it  so  easily  propagated. 
All  of  its  varieties  do  not  furnish  bark  of  equal  value.  The  Santa 
Fe  variety  ascends  the  Andes  of  New  Granada  10,000  feet,  and 
produces  the  highly  valuable  soft  Columbia-bark.  The  variety 
Ledgeriana  comes  from  Brazil,  south-east  of  Lake  Titicaca.  Its 
bark  yielded  in  Java  11  to  12  per  cent,  of  quinin.  An  analysis  by 
Mr.  W.  E.  Matthews,  made  of  bark  from  C.  calisaya  trees,  grown 
at  Berwick,  near  Port  Phillip,  gave  about  6|  per  cent,  alkaloids, 
2.67  being  quinine. 
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The  renewed  bark,  obtained  by  covering  the  stem,  where  the 
bark  has  been  removed,  with  moss  or  matting,  according  to  Mr. 
Mclvor's  method,  I'ealised  doable  the  ordinary  market-price,  and  in 
C.  snccirabra  even  more  [Woodhouse].  Young  Cinchona-plants 
are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  Helopeltis  Antonii,  which  insect  preys 
also  on  the  Tea-bnsh  in  India. 
• 

Oinchona  cordifolla,  Mutis.* 

Peru  and  New  Granada,  on  the  Andes  at  between  6,000  and  8,000 
feet  elevation,  and  according  to  Mr.  Willis  Weaver  at  Bogota  (pro- 
bably under  the  shelter  of  forests)  up  to  the  frosty  region  of  9,500 
feet.  Provides  the  hard  Cartagena-bark  or  West  Pitaya-bark,  one 
extremely  rich  in  alkaloids.  It  is  a  species  of  robust  constitution, 
grows  with  rapidity  and  vigor.  The  thickest  bark  is  obtained  in 
flie  highest  altitudes,  which  are  often  involved  in  misty  humidity 
by  passing  clouds  [Cross]. 

Oinohoaa  mioranthay  Buiz  and  Pavon. 

Cordilleras  of  Bolivia  and  Peru.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of 
60  feet,  and  from  it  part  of  the  Grey  and  Huanuco-bark  as  well  as 
Lima-bark  are  obtained.  It  is  comparatively  rich  in  cinchonin  and 
quinidin,  contains  however  also  quinin. 

Oinehoiia  nitidav  Ruiz  and  Pavon.     . 

Andes  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.  This  tree  rises  to  80  feet  under 
favorable  circumstances.  It  also  yields  Grey  bark  and  Huanuco- 
bark.  besides  Loxa-bark.  It  will  probably  prove  one  of  the  hardiest 
species.     It  contains  predominantly  cinchonin  and  quinidin. 

Oiaeliona  officinalis,  Linne   (partly).*     {Cinchona  Condaminea,  Hum- 
boldt.) 

Andes  of  New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  Peru,  at  a  height  of  6,000 
to  10,000  feet.  Yields  Crown  or  Brown  Peru-bark,  besides  part  of 
the  Loxa-bark.  Comparatively  rich  in  quinin  and  cinchonidin. 
The  temperature  of  the  middle  regions  of  the  Andes,  where  this 
tree  grows,  is  almost  the  same  as  that  of  the  Canary-Islands. 
Superabundance  of  moisture  is  particularly  pernicious  to  this 
species.  The  hardiest  of  all  cultivated  kinds.  The  Crispilla 
variety  endures  a  temperature  occasionally  as  low  as  27®  F. 

Cinchona  lancifolia  (Mutis)  is  considered  by  Weddell  a  variety 
of  C.  officinalis.  This  grows  where  the  mean  annual  tempera- 
ture'is  that  of  Rome,  with  however  less  extremes  of  heat  and 
cold.     It  yields  part  of  the  Pitaya-bark. 

Cinchona  Pitayensis  must  also  be  referred  to  C.  officinalis  as  a 
variety.  This  attcdns  a  height  of  60  feet  and  furnishes  also  a 
portion  of  the  Pitaya-bark.  It  is  this  particular  cinchona, 
which  in  Upper  India  yielded  in  some  instances  the  very  large 
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quantity  of  11  per  cent  alkaloids,  nearly  6  per  cent,  qninin,  • 
the  rest  qninidin  and  cinchonin ;  this  plant  is  now  annihilated 
for  bark-purposes  in  its  native  forests. 

Cinchonas  raised  from  seeds  provided  by  the  writer  of  this  work, 
have  withstood  the  slight  frosts  at  San  Francisco  [G.  P.  Bixford.] 

The  Uritusinga-or  Loxa- variety  grows  in  its  native  forests  to  a 
height  of  60  feet  and  more  [Pavon]  and  attained  in  Ceylon  in 
fifteen  years  a  height  of  28  feet,  with  a  stem-girth  of  nearly  2  feet. 
The  price  of  its  bark  in  1879  was  about  7s.  per  lb,  and  of  renewed 
bark  lis.  Mr.  Mclvor  obtained  6,850  cuttings  from  one  imported 
plant  in  twenty  months ;  but  all  CinchonsB  produce  seeds  copiously, 
so  that  the  raising  of  great  numbers  of  plants  can  be  affected  with 
remarkable  facility.  The  bark  has  yielded  7.4  to  10.0  per  cent, 
sulphate  of  quinin  [Howard]. 

In  Java  some  of  the  best  results  were  obtained  with  Cinchona 
Hasskarliana,  Miq. ,  a  species  seemingly  as  yet  not  critically  identified. 
Cinchona-seeds  do  not  long  retain  their  vitality ;  but  as  they  are  so 
very  light,  no  difficulty  exists  in  sending  them  speedily  even  to 
widely  distant  places. 

Cinohona  sucolrnbra,  Pavon.* 

Middle  Andine  regions  of  Peru  and  Ecuador.  A  tree,  attaining 
a  height  of  40  feet,  yielding  the  Red  Peru-bark,  rich  in  cinchonin 
and  cinchonidin.  It  is  this  species,  which  is  predominantly  culti- 
vated on  the  mountains  of  Bengal.  In  India  it  thrives  at  lower 
elevations  than  other  Cinchonas,  proves  of  quicker  growth,  and 
there  the  mixed  cheap  Cinchona-alkaloids  forming  the  ^^Quinettum" 
are  largely  derived  from  this  plant  [Gr.  King,  J.  S.  Gumble].  It 
has  been  found  hardy  in  Lower  Gippsland  and  the  Westemport- 
district  of  Victoria.  It  grew  in  Madeira  at  an  elevation  of  500 
feet,  after  having  been  planted  two  and  a  half  years,  to  a  height  of 
20  feet,  flowering  freely  also.  All  these  Cinchonas  promise  to 
become  of  importance  for  culture  in  the  warmest  regions  of  extra- 
tropical  countries,  on  places  not  readily  accessible  or  eligible  for 
cereal  culture.  The  Peruvian  proverb,  that  Cinchona- trees  like  to 
be  "  within  sight  of  snow,"  gives  some  clue  to  the  conditions  under 
which  they  thrive  best.  They  delight  in  the  shelter  of  forests, 
where  there  is  an  equable  temperature,  no  frost,  some  humidity  at 
all  times  both  in  air  and  soil,  where  the  ground  is  deep  and  largely 
consists  of  the  remnants  of  decayed  vegetable  substances,  and  where 
the  subsoil  is  open.  Drippage  from  i^elter-trees  too  near  will  be 
hurtful  to  the  plants.  Closed  valleys  and  deep  gorges,  into  which 
cold  air  will  sink,  are  also  not  well  adapted  for  Cinchona-culture. 
The  Cinchona-region  may  be  regarded  as  inter-jacent  between  the 
coffee-  and  the  teift-  region,  or  nearly  coinciding  with  that  of  the 
Assam-tea.      Cross  found  the  temperature  of  some  of  the  best 
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sAtaral  Cinchona-regions  to  flnctnate  between  35*^  and  60°  F.  We 
hne  ongbt  to  oonsociate  the  Pem-bark  plants  with  naturally 
growing  fern-trees,  bat  only  in  the  warmest  valleys  and  richest 
soil.  The  best  temperature  for  Cinchonas  is  from  53*  to  66®  F.; 
but  for  the  most  part  they  will  endure  in  open  places  a  minimum 
of  32*  F.;  in  the  brush- shades  of  the  Botanic  Gtirden  of  Melbourne, 
where  already  many  years  ago  Cinchonas  were  raised  by  the 
thousands,  they  have  even  resisted  uninjured  a  temperature  of  a 
few  degrees  less,  wherever  the  wind  had  no  access,  while  under 
such  veiy  slight  cover  the  Cinchonas  withstood  also  a  heat  of  a  few 
degrees  over  100°  F. 

The  plants  are  most  easily  raised  from  seed,  best  under  some 
cover  such  as  mats ;  they  produce  seeds  copiously  some  years  after 
planting.  C.  succirubra,  first  introduced  into  California  by  the 
writer  of  this  work  together  with  the  principal  other  species, 
thrives  well  in  the  lower  coast-ranges  as  far  north  as  San  Francisco ; 
better  indeed  than  C.  Calisaya,  according  to  Dr.  Herman  Behr. 
The  quantity  of  alkaloids  in  the  bark  can  be  much  increased  by 
artificial  treatment,  if  the  bark  is  only  removed  to  about  one-third 
on  one  side  of  the  stem  and  the  denuded  part  covered  with  moss 
or  straw-matting  (kept  moist),  under  which  in  one  year  as  much 
bark  is  formed  as  otherwise  requires  three  years*  growth — such 
forced  bark  moreover  containing  the  astounding  quantity  of  25  per 
cent,  alkaloids,  because  no  loss  of  these  precious  substances  takes 
place  by  gradual  disintegration  through  age.  The  root-bark  of 
some  Cinchonas  has  proved  to  contain  as  much  as  8  per  cent* 
of  alkaloids  (see  Gkirdeners'  Chronicle,  1877,  p.  212).  The  income 
from  Java-plantations  is  considerably  over  double  the  cost  of  the 
expenses  of  culture  and  transit.  Mr.  Howard's  opinion,  that 
Cinchonas  in  lowland-plantations  produce  a  far  less  quantity  of 
alkaloids,  needs  further  confirmation,  particularly  regarding  the 
valuable  quinin  and  cinchonidin ;  probably  however  geologic  con- 
ditions have  in  all  instances  to  be  taken  into  account  also. 

Young  Cinchona- plants  are  set  out  at  distances  of  about  6  feet. 
The  harvest  of  bark  begins  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  year.  The  price 
varies  in  Europe  from  28.  to  9s.  per  lb.  according  to  quality.  The 
hmits  assigned  to  this  literary  compilation  do  not  admit  of  entering 
further  into  details  on  this  occasion ;  but  I  may  add,  that  in  the 
Darjeeling-district  over  three  millions  of  Cinchona-plants  were 
already  in  cultivation  during  1869  in  Gt)vemment-plantations« 
Cultivation  of  Cinchona  for  commercial  purposes  was  first  initiated 
in  Java  through  Dr.  Hasskarl  in  1851 ;  but  240,000  lbs.  of  bark 
were  already  exported  from  this  island  in  1880.  The  British 
harvest  in  the  Madras-Presidency  alone  amounted  to  150,000  lbs. 
in  1875.  Brigade- Surgeon  Dr.  G.  King  reports  in  1880,  that  four 
million  trees  of  Cinchona  succirubra  are  now  under  his  control  in 
the  Skkim-plantations.  This  has  jproved  the  hardiest  species ;  it 
grows  under  a  wide  range  of  conditions  and  seeds  freely>;   thus  it 
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is  the  most  valuable  Cinchona  in  the  elevations  of  Sikkim.  In  the 
Neilgherries  more  than  600,000  Cinchona-plants  were  distributed 
from  the  Government-plantations  in  1879,  and  1,322  lbs.  of  seed 
[Barlow]  ;  from  80,000  to  250,000  seedlings  being  obtainable  from 
one  pound  of  sound  seed,  as  almost  every  grain  will  grow.  All  it« 
varieties  produce  bark  of  great  value.  The  total  amount  of 
alkaloids  is  at  an  average  of  4  per  cent.  If  the  trees  were  cut 
,  every  seven  or  eight  years  and  simultaneous  re-planting  should 
take  place.  Dr.  King  could  keep  up  an  annual  supply  of  366,000 
lbs.  of  bark  merely  from  the  plantations  under  his  control.  In 
1883  there  were  as  many  as  128  millions  of  .plants  under  cultiva- 
tion in  British  India,  of  which  22  millions  were  two  years  old.  The 
importations  of  Cinchona-bark  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884 
amounted  to  106,000  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £907,000 ;  in  1882  the 
quantity  was  139,000  cwt.  and  the  cost  £1,781,000.  In  1886  it 
came  to  145,367  cwt.  Now  much  bark  is  locally  treated  in  India 
for  the  extraction  of  the  alkaloids.  The  total  number  of  deaths 
of  the  Indian  population  from  fever  was  considered  to  approach  a 
million  and  a  half  annually  before  Cinchona-culture  was  introduced. 

Cinna  amndinaoea,  Linne. 

North- America.  There  recorded  as  a  good  fodder-grass  ;  peren- 
nial, somewhat  sweet-scented.  Particularly  adapted  for  forest- 
meadows.  Blyttia  suaveolens  (Fries)  is  according  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray 
a  variety  with  pendent  flowers. 

4;innamoinuin  Camphoray  Fr.  Nees. 

The  Camphor-tree  of  China  and  Japan,  north  to  Kinsin,  attaining 
'  a  height  of  about  40  feet.  It  endures  the  occasional  frosts  of  a 
clime  like  that  of  Port  Phillip,  though  the  foliage  will  suffer.  It 
likes  light  damp  soil.  The  wood,  like  all  other  parts  of  the  tree,  is 
pervaded  by  camphor,  lience  resists  the  attacks  of  insects.  The 
well-known  camphor  is  obtained  by  distilling  or  boiling  the  chopped 
wood  or  i-oot;  the  subsequently  condensed  camphoric  mass  is 
subjected  to  a  purifying  sublimation-process. 

Clnnamoinaiii  Caaaia,  Blume. 

Southern  China.  This  tree  produces  the  Chinese  cinnamon  or 
the  so-called  Cassia  lignea.  Hardy  at  Maritzburg,  Natal  [J,  M. 
Wood].  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  found  on  the  Khasya-mountains  up  to 
6,000  feet  three  cinnamons  producing  similar  bark — namely :  C. 
obtusifolium,  C.  pauciflorum  and  C.  Tamala  (Nees),  the  latter 
species  extending  to  Queensland.  Dr.  Thwaites  notes  the  true 
Cinnamon-tree  (C.  Zeilanicum,  Breyn)  even  up  to  8,000  feet  in 
Ceylon,  but  the  most  aromatic  bark  comes  from  lower  altitudes. 
Cinnamon -leaves  yield  a  fragrant  oil,  and  the  root  gives  a  sort  of 
camphor.  Mr.  Ch.  Ford  has  ascertained,  that  the  Chinese  cut 
Cinnamomum  Cassia  when  six  years  old,  the  time  chosen  being 
from  March  to  May,  after  which  season  the  bark  loses  much  of  its 
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'  aroma.  The  plant  is  cut  to  near  the  root.  The  bark  on  distillation 
affords  the  Cassia-oil,  1  cwt.  of  bark  yielding  nearly  1  lb.  of  oil, 
which  is  mnch  in  nse  for  confectionery  and  culinary  purposes  and 
the  preparation  of  scented  soaps.  Oil  can  also  be  obtained  from 
the  foliage.  C.  Zeilanicum  (Breyn),  the  true  Cinnamon-tree  of 
Ceylon  developes  perfectly  in  East- Australia  to  rather  beyond  the 
tropic,  indeed  as  far  south  as  Moreton-Bay. 

Clnnamommn  Xiourelroi,  Noes. 

Cochin- China  and  nearest  reg'ions,  also  perhaps  Japan.  .  A  middle- 
sized  tree.  The  leaves  locally  in  use  as  a  condiment  and  for  per- 
fumery. 

OiStUS  CretiOIUI,  LinDe. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  particularly  the  eastern. 
This  shrub,  with  C.  Cyprius  (Lamarck),  furnishes  the  best  ladanum- 
resin.     Other  species  yield  a  less  fragfrant  produce. 

Citrus  Aurantiuni,  Linne.* 

The  Orange-tree  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word).  A  native  of 
Sonth-Eastem  Asia.  A  plant  of  longevity ;  thus  a  tree  at  Versailles, 
known  as  the  "  Grand  Bourbon,"  is  still  in  existence,  though  planted, 
in  1421;  and  very  much  older  still  are  Citrus-trees  at  Cordova,  and  yet 
bearing.  Even  under  glass  at  Hampton-Court  are  trees  ovor  300 
years  old.  Stems  of  very  good  Orange-trees  have  gained  such  a 
size,  as  to  require  two  men  to  clasp  them.  If  intervening  spaces 
exist  in  oi*angeries,  they  might  be  used  for  raising  herbaceous 
honey-plants.  Any  specific  differences,  to  distinguish  C.  Aurantium 
from  C.  Medica,  if  they  once  existed,  are  obliterated  now  through 
hybridisation,  at  least  in  the  cultivated  forms.  In  Central  India  a 
peculiar  variety  is  under  cultui*e,  producing  two  crops  a  year ;  the 
blossoms  of  February  and  March  yield  their  ripe  finiit  in  November 
and  December,  whereas  from  the  flowers  of  July  mature  fruits  are 
obtained  in  March  and  April.  To  prevent  exhaustion  only  alternate 
fruiting  is  allowed.  Nearly  5  million  bushels  of  oranges  and  lemons, 
representing  a  value  of  £1,782,000,  were  imported  into  the  United 
Kingdom  during  1884.  During  1886  it  was  4,388,291  bushels, 
valued  at  £1,488,341.  The  seeds  of  Oranges,  with  other  easily 
germinating  seeds,  should  during  exploring  expeditions  through 
mild  countries  be  disseminated.  Quick  steam-navigation  renders 
it  now  possible,  to  provide — when  carefully  packed — for  the  Euro- 
pean and  North- American  market  fresh  Oranges  and  many  other 
kinds  of  orchard-fruits  fi'om  Australia,  South- America  and  South- 
Africa  during  the  improvided  season  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  At 
Port  Jackson  a  tree  of  the  Mandarin- orange  bore  4,000  fmits  in  a 
"  season  [Haldane].  It  is  not  unusual  for  orange-trees  to  continue 
in  full  bearing  for  60  or  70  years,  and  after  that  the  wood  is  still 
valued  for  its  durability,  fragrance  and  beauty.  Should  over- 
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produotion  anywhere  take  place,  a  wine  can  be  prepared  from  the 
juice  of  peeled  oranges,  which  proved  of  remarkable  strengiih. 
The  Sorrento-honej  derives  its  delicious  perfume  from  orange- 
flowers,  and  it  has  become  classical  as  the  best  and  analogous  to 
that  of  Hymethus  [Laura  Redden].  For  detail-information  on 
these  kinds  of  plants  should  be  consulted  the  important  recent 
work  of  Dr.  Bonavia,  "The  Cultivated  Oranges  and  Lemona  of 
India,"  with  an  illustrative  atlas.  Orange-trees  are  in  the  United 
States  frequently  attacked  by  the  highly  injurious  Australian 
Icerya  Purchasii*  Its  ravages  can  to  some  extent  be  checked 
by  the  Lestophanus  Iceryae,  a  parasitic  fly,  also  by  the  Yedalia 
cardinalis,  one  of  the  so-called  lady-bird  beetles,  which  in  ITew 
Zealand  keep  down,  perhaps  with  allied  species,  the  Icerja. 
They  have  therefore  been  introduced  from  Australia  into  America 
by  Mr.  Koebele,  an  emissary  of  Professor  Riley  of  the  Entomo- 
logic  Department  of  Washington,  first  attention  having  been 
drawn  to  this  antagonism  by  Mr.  Crawford  of  Adelaide.  Mr. 
Charles  French,  the  Government  Entomologist  of  Victoria,  has  in 
his  new  departmental  work  described  and  illustrated  these  insects. 
Some  varieties  are  excellent  for  hedges,  for  which  they  are  much 
used  in  Japan.  Burnt  earth  is  valuable  as  an  admixture  to  soil 
in  orangeries.  On  the  high  authority  of  Dr.  Piesse  it  may  be 
stated,  that  recently  rather  more  than  1^  million  pounds  weight 
of  orange-flowers  were  gathered  annually  for  perfumery-purposes 
merely  at  Nice  and  Cannes.  As  prominent  varieties  of  C.  Auran- 
tium  the  following  may  be  distinguished : — 

Citrus  Bergamium^  Risso.  Prom  the  fruit-rind  of  this  variety 
Bergamotte-oil  is  obtained ;  the  flowers  also  yield  oil.  The 
Mellarosa-variety  furnishes  a  superior  oil  and  exquisite 
confitures. 

Citrus  Bigaradia^  Duhamel.  The  Bitter  Orange.  This  furnishes 
from  its  flowers  the  Neroli-oil,  so  delicious  and  costly  as  a 
perfume.  It  is  stated,  that  orange-flowers  to  the  value  of  £50. 
might  be  gathered  from  the  plants  of  an  acre  within  a  year. 
The  rind  of  the  fruit  is  used  for  candied  orange-peel  and 
marmalade.  Bitter  principle :  hesperidin  in  the  rind,  limonin 
in  the  seeds.  The  Bigarade  furnishes  the  most  valuable  of 
any  stock  for  orange-grafting  in  South-Africa,  according  to 
Prof.  McOwan. 

Citrus  decumana,  Linne.  The  Shaddock  or  Pompelmos.  The 
fruit  will  exceptionally  attain  a  weight  of  20  pounds.  The 
pulp  and  thick  rind  can  both  be  used  for  preserves. 

Citrus  dulcis,  Volkamer.  The  Sweet  Orange,  of  which  many 
kinds  occur.  The  St.  Michael  Orange  has  been  known  to  bear 
in  the  Azores  on  sheltered  places  20,000  fruits  on  one  tree  in 
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a  year.  Navel-oranges,  weighing  19  onnoes,  have  been  obtained 
at  Bockbampton ;  other  yarieties  have  been  known  to  reach 
3  ponnds  [Thozet].  Neroli-oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  flowers 
of  this  and  closely  allied  varieties.  The  oil  of  orange-peel 
might  be  nsed  as  a  cheap  and  pleasant  one  in  the  distillation 
of  costly  odorous  substances.  Even  in  Australia  already  an 
aged  tree  of  the  ordinary  orange  yielded  over  12,000  fruits  in 
a  particularly  favorable  season.  In  tracts  close  to  the  coast 
the  trees  need  shelter.  About  four  million  pounds  of  orange- 
flowers  are  annually  treated  for  Neroli-oil  at  and  in  the  vicinity 
of  Grasse,  the  price  being  about  fourpence  a  pound  (Bev^ie 
affricole  de  Mamrice). 

Citrus  nrtbilis,  Loureiro.  The  Mandarin-Orange.  The  thin  peel 
separates  most  readily  from  the  deliciously  flavored  sweet 
pulp.  There  are  large  and  small  fruited  Mandarin-oranges ; 
the  Tangerine  variety  is  one  of  them ;  also  a  dwarf  variety 
with  seedless  fruits  exists  (A.  Jupp). 

Citrus  Avstralasloa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Coast-forests  of  extra-tropical  Eastern  Australia.  A  shrubby 
species,  with  ellipsoid  or  almost  cylindrical  fruits  of  lemon-like 
taste,  measuring  2  to  4  inches  in  length.  They  are  thus  very  much 
larger  than  those  of  Atalantia  glauca  of  the  eastern  desert-interior 
ol  tropic  Australia,  but  both  are  of  similar  taste.  These  plants 
are  entered  on  this  list,  together  with  C.  Planchoni,  merely  to 
draw  attention  to  them  as  probably  capable  of  improvement  in 
their  fruit  through  culture. 

Oltras  jraponioa,  Thunberg. 

The  Kumquat  of  Japan.  A  shrubby  Citrus  with  fruits  of  the 
sise  of  a  gooseberry,  from  which  on  account  of  their  sweet  peel  and 
acid  pnlp  an  excellent  preserve  can  be  prepared. 

Oltma  Medlca,  Linn^.* 

The  Citron-tree  (in  the  widest  sense  of  the  word).  Indigenous 
to  Southern  Asia.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  it  is  placed  here  as 
distinct  from  C.  Aurantium.  As  prominent  varieties  of  the  Citrus 
Medica  may  be  distinguished  : — 

Citrus  Cedra.  Gallesio.  The  true  Citron.  From  the  acid 
verrucular  fruit  essential  oil  and  citric  acid  can  be  obtained, 
irrespective  of  the  ordinary  culinary  use  of  the  fruit.  A  large 
variety  with  thick  rind  famishes  candied  the  citrionade  or 
succade.     The  Cedra-oil  comes  from  a  particular  variety. 

Citrus  Lim&nium,  Risso.  The  true  Lemon.  Lemon-juice  is 
largely  pressed  from  the  fruit  of  this  variety,  while  the  thin 
smooth  aromatic  peel  serves  for  the  production  of  volatile  oil 
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or  for  condimnts.  The  best  oil  is  obtained  by  the  so-called 
Ecuelle  process  (ptincturing  the  rind)  ;  distilled  oil  is  of  inferior 
quality  [Watt] .  The  quantity  of  essential  oil  of  lemon  exported 
from  Messina  alone  during  1887  amounted  to  about  MO^OOO  lbs., 
valued  at  £125,000  ;  while  about  500,000  gallons  of  lemon- juice 
were  exported  during  the  same  period.  The  juice  of  this  fruit 
is  particularly  rich  in  citric  acid.  A  large  variety  is  the 
Rosaline-Lemon.  A  Giant-Lemon  has  quite  recently  been 
introduced  into  Victoria  from  some  mountains  in  Fiji  by 
Messrs.  Chaff ey,  through  Mr.  R.  Sawers.  It  shows  immunity 
against  fungus- blights;  its  fruit  may  occasionally  attain  a 
weight  of  Ai\  lbs.  and  a  girth  of  22\  inches ;  it  has  a  thick  peel 
and  delicious  flavor  (Mildura-Cultivator,  4th  October,  1890). 

Citrus  Limetta,  Risso.  The  true  Lime.  The  best  lime-juice  is 
obtained  from  this  variety,  of  which  the  Perette  constitutes  a 
form.  Less  hardy  than  most  other  varieties.  The  Lime  is  one 
of  the  best  and  most  enduring  hedge-plants  for  warmer 
countries  [H.  A.  Wickham]. 

Citrus  Lumia^  Risso.  The  Sweet  Lemon,  including  the  Pear- 
Lemon,  with  large  pear-shaped  fruit.  Rind  thick  and  pale ; 
pulp  not  acid.     This  variety  serves  for  particular  condiments. 

A  Tipperah-variety,  known  as  "  Sour  Pomelloe."  produces  richly, 
the  fruits  abounding  in  exceedingly  acid  juice  [Bartlett].  West 
Indian  limes  are  particularly  well  produced  in  sub-tropic  Eastern 
Australia  [J.  S.  Edgar].  ' 

Coal-oil  proved  the  most  effectual  remedy  in  Florida  to  dislodge 
scale  from  any  parts  of  citrus-plants ;  half  a  pint  of  oil  is  to  be 
mixed  with  sifted  wood  ashes  and  then  with  6  gallons  of  water, 
this  fluid  to  be  syringed  over  the  trees.  Mr. .  Silberbauer  recom- 
mends a  mixture  of  1  lb.  genuine  whaleoil-aoap  in  5  gallons  of 
water  for  periodic  syringing  to  subdue  the  Icerya  Capnodium  citri 
is  the  ordinary  Black-smut  of  Citrus-trees. 

Cltms  Planchonl,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (C.  AuMtralis,  Planchon,  partly).] 

Forests  near  the  coasts  of  sub-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  noble 
tree,  fully  40  feet  high,  or  according  to  C.  Hartmann  even  60  feet 
high,  with  globular  fruit  about  the  size  of  walnuts,  called  in  Aus- 
tralia Native  Oranges.  The  species  first  appeared  under  the  above 
name  in  the  "  Report  on  the  Vegetable  Products  of  the  Intercolonial 
Exhibition  of  1867."  Its  beautiful  wood  takes  a  high  polish ;  hence  it 
is  made  use  of  for  the  finest  cabinet-work.  Through  regular  culture 
doubtless  the  fruit  could  be  enlarged  and  improved. 

CladrastiB  tlnctorla,  Bafinesque. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Yellow-wood.  The  wood  of 
this  tree  produces  a  saffron-yellow  dye. 
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Clansena  mTampf,  Blanco.     (Cookiapuneteda.  Sonnerat.) 

South-Eastern  Asia.  A  small  very  odorous  tree.  Fruit  about  the 
size  of  a  gooseberry,  of  balsamic  fragrance,  thus  rather  a  condiment 
than  a  table-esculent.  The  southern  cultural  limit  is  not  yet 
in  reference  to  this  plant  ascertained;  but  Mr.  Fr.  Turner  notes, 
that  it  fruits  freely  at  Port  Jackson.     Likes  a  humid  clime. 

Clavaria  botr  j-tls,  Persoon. 

Europe.  This  and  the  following  are  species,  admitted  for  sale 
among  Silesian  mushrooms,  according  to  Dr.  Goeppert :  C.  brevipes 
(Krombholz),  C.  flava,  C.  formosa,  C.  grisea  (Persoon),  C.  muscoides 
(L.)  C.  aurea  (Schesffer),  C.  palmata  (Scop.),  C.  ciispa  (Wulfen). 
Morren  mentions  as  much  consumed  in  Belgium  C^fastigiata  (L.). 
Bergner  and  Trog  illustrate  C.  botrytis  (Persoon).  Several  of 
these  extend  naturally  to  Australia,  where  also  various  other  species 
exist.  The  pufF-balls,  comprising  species  of  Bovista,  Lycoperdon 
and  Scleroderma,  are  not  specifically  admitted  as  recommendable 
culinary  fungs  into  this  work,  as  they  are  only  convertible  into 
food  when  very  young,  and  many  become  soon  noxious.  All  Cla- 
yarias  seem  adapted  for  human  sustenance ;  their  growth  should 
therefore  be  encouraged. 

Olaytonia  perfollata,  Donn. 

From  Mexico  to  California  and  Cuba.  An  annual  succulent 
herb,  serving  for  salad  and  also  spinage.  The  genus  could  be 
reduced  to  Montia. 

Olaytonia  tnberosa,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (CaUmdHnia  tuherosj,  Benthoin.) 
Mexico,  up  to  cold  elevations.     The  root  of  this  herb  is  edible, 
and  could  probably  be  improved  as  an  esculent  by  careful  culture  of 
the  plants. 

OllnoBtlflrma  Mooreanum,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Kentia  Maoreana,  F.  v.  M.) 
Dwarf- Palm  of  Lord  Howe*8  Island,  where  it  occurs  only  on  the 
summits  of  th^  mountains,  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation.     Likely  to 
prove  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms. 

Ceocinla  Xndlcav  Wight  and  Arnott.     (Cephalandra  Indica,  Naudin). 

Southern  Asia,  extending  to  China  and  Silhet.  Perennial,  thick- 
rooted.  The  fruit  is  one  of  the  commonest  vegetables  eaten  by  the 
natives  of  India  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Ooccoloba  uvlfera,  Jacquin. 

Central  America,  northw^ard  to  Florida.  A  tree,  attaining  a 
large  size,  fit  for  sandy  sea-shores.  Sir  J.  Lefroy  noticed  in  Ber- 
muda stems  6  feet  in  girth.  The  dark  blue  sweet  or  acidulous 
berries  are  edible,  and  attain  a  length  of  nearly  an  inch.  A  kind 
of  kino  is  obtained  from  the  bark  ;  the  wood  yields  a  red  dye.     Dr. 
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Rosenthal  noiee  as  likewise  producing  edible  fraits:  C.  nivea 
(JacqOi  C.  pubesoens  (L.),  G.  excoriata  (L.),  C.  flavescens  (Jacq.), 
C.  diversifolia  (Jacq.)>  C.  Leoganensis  (Jacq.)  is  also  a  ooast-tree; 
other  species  belong  to  forest-regions  of  mountains.  They  are  all 
natives  of  the  warmer  zones  of  .Ajnerica. 

OooUearla  Armoraela,  Linn^.     (Na9turtium  Armorada,  Fries.) 

The  Horse-radish.  Middle  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  Perennial* 
In  Norway  grown  to  latitude  70*  22^  N.  Requires  rich  soil ;  best 
propagated  £rom  truncheons.  On  some  soils  not  easily  eradicated. 
Within  the  tropics  this  plant  thrives  best  in  shady  localities.  The 
volatile  oil  of  the  root  allied  to  that  of  mustard. 

OooUearla  ofiolnalls,  Linn6. 

The   Scurvy-cress.     Shores  of  Middle  and  Northern    Europe? 
Northern  Asia  and  North-America,  also  on  saline  places  inland 
even  on  the  Pyrenees.     A  biennial  herb,  like  the  allied  C.  Angelica 
and  C.  Danica  (Linne),  valuable  as  an  antiscorbutic,  hence  deserving 
naturalisation.     It  contains  a  peculiar  volative  oil. 

Cooos  avatralia,  Martins. 

From  Brazil  to  Uruguay  and  the  La  Plata-States.  One  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  palms,  hardier  than  even  the  Date-palm,  withstanding 
unprotected  a  cold,  at  which  oranges  and  almonds  are  injured  or 
destroyed.  It  remained  perfectly  uninjured  at  Antibes  at  a  temper- 
ature of  15°  F  [Naudin].  C.  pityrophylla  ascends  the  Andes  to 
7,800  feet  (Count  de  Denterghem). 

Goods  floznosa,  Martins. 

Brazil,  extending  far  south.  This  slender  and  rather  tall 
decorative  Palm  belongs  to  the  dry  Cactus-region  with  C.  coronata, 
C.  capitata,  Astrocaryum  campestre,  Diplothemium  campestre  and 
Acrocomia  sclerocarpa  (Martins).  It  becomes  a  stately  plant  in  a 
few  years,  and  produces  seeds  most  freely.  Cocos  coronata  with- 
stood at  Hyeres  a  temperature  of  22**  F.  [Bonnet]. 

Oooos  plmnosa,  Loddlges. 

South-Brazil.  This  splendid  Feather-palm  attains  a  height  of 
60  feet.  It  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms,  requiring  no  pro- 
tection at  Port  Phillip.  Quick  of  growth  and  particularly  hand- 
some in  stature.     Stem  comparatively  slender. 

Oooos  re^a,  Liebmann. 

Mexico,  up  to  2,500  feet.  A  Palm  of  enormous  height ;  almost 
sure  to  prove  hardy  in  the  mildest  extra-tropic  latitudes. 

Oooos  Romansofiana,  Chamisso. 

Extra-tropic  Brazil.     This  noble  palm  attaioB  a  height  of  40  feet. 
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Vata^y  liartiiu. 
Bio  Chrande  do  Sol,  Uragnaj  and  Argentina.  Forms  distinct 
forests  nuiinlj  with  C.  anstralis  and  C.  Datil  (Dmde).  The  hist 
mentioned  boBurs  date-like  froits,  according  to  Dr.  Lorentz.  The 
kernels  of  the  nuts  of  C.  Yatay  are  edible.  The  leaves,  like 
those  of  many  other  palms,  serve  for  the  manufacture  of  hats. 
The  incomparably  valuable  strictly  tropical  Cocoanut-palm,  Cocos 
nucifera  (Linn6),  has  fruited  at  the  verge  of  the  tropic  in  Queens- 
land at  Rockhampton  under  the  care  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar. 


'•a  Arabloa,  Lhm^.* 

The  Coffee-plant.  Mountains  of  South- Western  Abyssinian 
extending  as  indigenous  according  to  Welwitsch  and  Peters  to 
Mozambique  and  Guinea.  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  cultivation 
within  extra-tropical  boundaries  can  only  be  tried  with  any  prospect 
of  success  in  the  warmest  and  at  the  same  time  moistest  regions, 
frost  being  detrimental  to  the  Coffee-plant;  it  fruits  however  still 
occasionally,  though  scantily,  at  Port  Jackson,  but  gives  good 
results  already  in  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  the 
Mocha- variety  being  best  adapted  for  the  more  temperate  regfions 
[Turner.]  In  Ceylon  the  coffee-regions  are  between  1,000  and 
5,000  feet  above  the  ocean;  but  Dr.  Thwaites  observes,  that  the 
plant  succeeds  best  at  an  elevation  of  from  3,000  to  4,500  feet,  in 
places  where  there  is  a  rainfall  of  about  100  inches  a  year.  The 
temperature  there  hardly  ever  rises  above  80°  P.,  and  almost  never 
sinks  below  45**  P.  Coffee  requires  moist  weather  whilst  it  ripens 
its  fruit,  and  a  season  of  drier  weather  to  form  its  wood.  Average- 
yield  in  Ceylon  4  to  5  cwt.  per  acre.  An  extraordinarily  prolific 
variety  of  Coffee  was  introduced  thirty  years  age  by  the  writer  of 
this  work  into  Fiji,  where  it  now  forms  the  main-plantations.  The 
Coffee-plant  has  been  found  hardy  as  far  north  as  Plorida.  For 
many  particulars  see  the  papers  of  the  Planters'  Association  of 
Eandy.  Chemical  principles  of  Coffee :  caffein,  a  peculiar  tannic 
acid  and  quinic  acid.  The  importations  of  Coffee  into  the  United 
Kingdom  in  1884  amounted  to  1,134,000  cwt.  (almost,  one-quarter 
being  for  home  consumption),  valued  at  3f  million  pounds  sterling. 
The  import  of  Coffee  into  Great  Britain  during  1886  was  1,006,165 
cwt.,  valued  at  £3,295,028,  about  a  quarter  of  which  came  from 
British  India.  The  loss  sustained  in  1878  alone  by  the  ravages  of 
parasitic  fungus-growth  on  Coffee-plants  in  Ceylon  amounted  to 
£2,000,000,  the  total  loss  since  1869  from  this  source  reaching 
£15,000,000  [Abbay].  The  destruction  of  this  Coffee-leaf  fungus 
(Hemileia  vastatrix)  is  to  some  extent  effected  by  applying  flowers 
ol  sulphur,  particularly  in  dewy  weather,  and  by  dressing  the 
ground  with  quicklime  [Morris].  Still  more  powerfully  acts  a 
ireak  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  mixed  with  lime.  The  un- 
mmed  plants  are  less  subject  to  tne  Hemileia.  Mr.  J.  Storck,  of 
Bewa,  Fiji,  found  the  vapours  from  a  5-10  per  cent,  aqueous 
solution  of  carbolic  acid  to  be  an  effectual  remedy  against  the 
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Hemileia,  the  evaporation  being  effected  from  sheltered  vessels 
placed  somewhat  above  the  ground.  Another  fungus-disease  is  the 
leaf-rot  or  Candelillo,  caused  by  Pellicularia  Koleroga,  (.Cooke.) 
The  Coffee-plant  is  also  liable  to  suffer  from  the  attacks  of  several 
insects,  viz :  Xylotrechus  quadrupes,  called  the  borer,  the  bogs 
Lecanium  coffees,  L.  nigrum,  Pseudococcus  adonium  and  the 
larvae  of  the  moth  Agrotis  segetum  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  See  also, 
essay  by  Mr.  T.  Dyer  in  Journal  of  Microsc.  Soc,  new  series,  vol. 
XX.  The  Coffee-plant  succeeds  well  even  in  the  low  regions  of  New 
Britain  [R.  Parkinson].  Southward  Eastern  sub- tropical  Australia 
is  still  adapted  for  the  culture  of  this  important  plant.  A  neW 
^  prolific  variety  has  come  into  use  in  Brazil,  the  "  Maragogyne " 
[Christy] .  In  America  Coffee-plautations  have  suffered  not  only 
from  the  attacks  of  an  erysiphoid  fungus,  but  also  the  Cemiostoma- 
fly.     Coffee-leaves  have  recently  come  into  use  as  a  substitute  for  tea. 

Coffea  Uberlca,  Bull. 

Guinea.     The   Liberian   Coffee-plant,  distinguished  already   by 

.  Afzelius.  According  to  Dr.  Imray  this  species  has  shown  immunity 
from  the  Cemiostoma-fly,  and  it  is  less  effected  by  the  Hemileia- 
mould.  It  grows  to  the  size  of  a  real  tree,  is  a  rich  bearer,  s^d 
the  berries  are  larger  than  those  of  the  ordinary  Coffee-bush  but 
the  (useless)  pulp  is  about  twice  as  large  in  proportion  to  the 
seeds.  The  fruit  requires  a  longer  time  to  ripen  (a  year),  but  this 
species  can  be  grown  in  hot  tropical  countries  down  to  the  coast 
[Lietze,  Kegel].  This  species  is  highly  ornamental  in  foliage  and 
its  flowers  are  deliciously  scented. 

Coix  Xiaohryma,  Linne. 

South- Asia,  New  Guinea,  Polynesia.  '*  Job's  Tears."  This  plant 
is  cultivated  for  food  by  the  eastern  hill-tribes  of  India  and  supplies 
a  staple-article  of  diet  to  the  Tankhul  Nagas  of  Manipur ;  it  is  also 
grown  in  Burma.  The  form  cultivated  for  food  has  an  easily 
.  breakable  deeply  furrowed  shell,  that  of  the  wild  plant  being 
extremly  hard  and  shining.  Seeds  require  long  soaking  before 
..  they  are  sown  [Dr.  Watt].  The  plant  likes  humidity  ;  it  comes  to 
perfection  at  Port  Phillip.    C.  tubuJosa  (Hackel)  is  a  Papuan  species. 

Cola  aoamlnata,  Schott  and  Endlicher.  {Stereulia  acuminata,  Beauvois.) 
Western  Africa.  A  small  or  middle-sized  tree,  perhaps  hardy 
like  many  of  the  allied  Sterculias,  also  outside  the  tropics  in  mild 
regions.  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  up  to  an  elevation  of  3,000 
feet  [W.  Fawcett].  It  furnishes  the  famed  Cola-seeds,  already 
brought  under  notice  by  Caspar  Bauhin.  They  have  highly  stimu- 
lating properties,  reminding  of  those  of  Coca,  and  can  be  made  into 
an  agreeable  unfermented  beverage,  against  the  pernicious  cuutom 
of  indiscriminately  treating  with  alcoholic  liquids.  Prof.  E;  Heckel, 
of  Marseille,  converts  the  nuts  as  "  Cola-paste  "  into  an  exceedingly 
concentrated  nutritious  product  [T.  Christy].     Used  now  also  for 
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clearing  beer  (Armstrong).     Medicinally  recommended  in  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  and  of  inebriety ;  might  be  tried  also  in  diabetes. 

Oolehiomn  autmniiale,  Llnne. 

The  Meadow- Saffron.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western 
Asia.  The  seeds  and  roots  of  this  pretty  bulbous- tuberous  herb  are 
important  for  medicinal  use.  The  plant  has  been  introduced  into- 
Australia  by  the  writer  with  a  view  to  its  naturalisation  on  moist 
meadows  in  our  ranges.  Active  principle :  colchicin.  The  plant 
proves  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67"  56'  [Schuebeler]. 

Coleus  Amboinloufl,  Loureiro. 

Southern  Asia.     An  aromatic  condiment-herb. 


Oollinsonla  Canadensis,  Linne. 

Eastern  North- America.  A  perennial  herb ;  the  root,  known 
vernacularly  as  **  Stone-root,"  is  of  medicinal  importance,  particu- 
larly as  a  sedative.     A  few  other  species  occur  in  North- America. 

Coloeasia  esonlenta,  Schott.*     (C.  ardiquontm,  Schott.) 

The  Taro.  This  celebrated  plant  extends  from  Egypt  through 
Southern  Asia  to  the  South-Sea  Islands,  and  is  also  indigenous  in 
the  warmer  parts  of  East- Australia.  The  stem-like,  tuberous, 
starchy  roots  lose  their  poisonous  acridity  by  processes  of  boiling, 
roasting  or  baking.  It  is  the  Kolkas  of  the  Arabs  and  Egyptians, 
and  one  of  their  most  esteemed  and  abundant  vegetables.  Immense 
quantities  are  harvested  and  kept  during  the  winter.  A  splendid 
starcli  is  obtainable  from  the  tubei"s  of  this  and  the  following 
species.  The  plant  proves  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne,  and  is 
also  cultivated  in  New  Zealand.  The  tops  of  the  tubers  are  replanted 
for  a  new  crop.  Taro  requires  a  rich,  moist  soil,  and  would  grow 
well  on  banks  of  livers.  For  scenic  culture  it  is  a  very  decorative 
plant.  Peronospora  trichotoma  (Massee)  has  caused  vast  destruction 
on  the  crops  of  this  tuber  in  the  Antilles. 

Coloeasia  Indloa,  Kunth.     (Alocasia  Indica,  Schott.) 

South-Asia,  South-Sea  Islands  and  Eastern  Australia.  Cultivated 
for  its  stem  and  tubers  on  swamps  or  rivulets.  This  stately  plant 
will  rise  in  favorable  localities  to  a  height  of  12  feet,  the  edible 
trunk  attaining  a  considerable  thickness,  the  leaves  sometimes 
measuring  3  feet  in  length.  In  using  the  stem  and  root  fcfr  food, 
great  care  is  needed,  to  expel  all  acridity  by  some  heating  process. 
Coloeasia  odora  and  C.  macrorrhiza  seem  varieties  of  this  species. 
Several  other  aroid  plants  deserve  attention  for  test-culture  on 
account  of  their  edible  roots,  among  them  Cyrtosperma  edule  (See- 
mann)  from  the  Fiji-Islands, 
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Oomtoretvm  bmtjrse«iim,  Carnel. 

The  Butter-tree  of  Caffraria  and  other  parts  of  South-Eaetem 
Africa.  The  Caffirs  call  the  fatty  substance,  obtained  from  this 
tree  Chiquito.  It  is  largely  used  by  them  as  an  admixture  to  their 
food,  and  is  also  exported.  It  contains  about  one-quarter  olein  and 
three-quarters  margarin.  This  butter-like  fat  is  extracted  from 
the  fruit,  and  is  of  an  aromatic  flavor.  The  tree  should  be  hardy 
in  the  warmer  and  milder  parts  of  extra-tropical  countries.  The 
exact  systemic  position  of  this  tree  remains  still  obscure. 

Comptonla  asplenlfolla,  Solaader, 

The  Sweet-Fern  of  North-America.  This  dwarf  shrub  is  perhaps 
quite  worthy  of  dissemination  on  sterile  hills,  as  the  foliage  contains 
nearly  10  per  cent,  of  tannin ;  an  extract  of  the  leaves  has  come 
into  the  tanning  trade.  The  plant  is  also  not  without  medicinal 
value. 

Oondalia  mlorophyllaf  Cavaiiillefl. 

The  Piquillin.  Chili  and  Argentina.  A  bush,  yielding  sweet, 
edible,  succulent  fruit. 

Oonlnin  maealatmiiy  Linn^. 

The  Poison-Hemlock.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and 
Western  Asia.  A  biennial  herb,  important  for  medicinal  purposes. 
It  should  however  not  be  allowed  to  stray  from  its  plantations,  as 
it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  with  culinary  species  of  Anthriscus, 
ChsBrophyllum  and  Myrrhis,  and  may  thus  cause,  as  a  most 
dangerous  plant,  disasb*ous  mistakes.  Active  principles:  coniin 
in  ^e  fruit,  also  conhydrin.  The  wild  or  naturalized  plant  best 
for  therapeutic  use. 

Oonop^dluin  demUtatuin,  Koch. 

Western  Europe.  The  small  tuberous  roots  of  this  herb,  when 
boiled  or  roasted,  are  available  for  food,  and  known  as  Earth- 
Chestnuts.     The  plant  is  allied  to  Carum  Bulbocastanum. 

Conospermiun  Stoeohadls,  Eudlicher. 

West- Australia.  The  question  has  arisen,  whether  this  shrubi 
with  C.  triplinervium  (R.  Brown),  ought  to  be  introduced  into  any 
desert-country.  All  kinds  of  pasture-animals  browse  with  avidity 
on  the  long,  tender  and  downy  flower-stalks  and  spikes,  without 
touching  the  foliage,  thuc  not  destroying  the  plant  by  close  crop- 
ping, 

OonTallarla  majalis,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia  to  Japan.  The  '^  Lily  of  the 
Valley.  Far  famed  as  a  lovely  fra^ant  spring-plant,  desirable 
for  naturalisation  in  any  temperate  forest-regions ;  quite  a  trade- 
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plant  for  bouquet-sellers ;  reintroduced  into  medicine  also  latteriy, 
particularly  in  the  treatment  of  cardial  affections  and  dropsy. 
Both  root  and  flowers  have  also  stemutatorian  properties. 

ftoHTolTulua  florldiis,  Linn^  fil. 

Canary-Islands.  A  shrubby  species,  not  climbing  or  winding. 
With  C.  scoparius  it  yields  the  Atlantic  Rosewood  from  stem  and 
root. 

CoBTolTiiliui  Seammonla,  Linn^. 

Mediterranean  regions  and  Asia  Minor.  A  perennial  herb.  The 
purgative  drug,  Scammonia-resin,  .is  obtained  from  the  root,  which 
will  grow  to  2  feet  in  length.  Plants  readily  raised  from  seeds.  To 
obtain  the  drag,  a  portion  of  the  root  is  laid  bare,  and  into  incisions 
made  some  shells  are  inserted,  to  collect  the  juice,  which  is  daily 
remoTed  [Maw]. 

Copernloia  oerlfera,  Martins.* 

Brazil,  extending  into  Bolivia  and  Argentina.  This  magnificent 
Fan-palm  has  been  proved  to  be  hardy  as  far  south  as  Sydney,  by 
Mr.  Charles  Moore.  It  resists  drought  in  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  prospers  also  on  a  somewhat  saline  soil.  The  stem  furnishes 
starch  ;  the  sap  yields  sugar ;  the  fibres  of  the  leaf -sheets  are  oon- 
Terted  into  ropes,  which  resist  decay  in  water ;  the  leaves  can  be 
used  for  mats,  hats,  baskets  and  brooms,  and  many  other  articles 
are  prepared  from  them.  The  inner  part  of  the  leaf-stalks  serves 
as  a  substitute  for  cork.  This  palm  however  is  mainly  valued  for 
the  Camauba- wax,  with  which  its  young  leaves  are  coated,  and  which 
can  be  detached  by  shaking.  This  is  harder  than  bees'  wax,  and  is 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  candles.  Each  tree  furnishes  about  41b8. 
annually.  In  1862  no  less  than  2,500,000  lbs.  were  imported  into 
Great  Britain,  realising  about  £100,000. 

ComriBiis  oomatuB,  Fries. 

Europe,  Asia.  Included  by  Dr.  L.  Planchon  among  the  Cham- 
pignons for  French  kitchens.  Other  species  elsewhere  are  pro- 
bably quite  as  good,  but  they  all  can  only  be  used  for  food  in  a 
very  young  state.  More  important  are  the  deliquiescent  species  of 
Coprinus,  such  as  C.  atramentarius,  C.  ovatus,  C.  cylindraceus 
(Fries),  for  the  preparation  of  a  black  water-color  and  also  ink, 
both  indelible  [Wilson's  Rural  Cyclop.]  ;  the  black  fluid  emitted 
needs  the  addition  of  some  antiseptic  to  preserve  it.  Various 
Coprini  are  also  common  in  Victoria. 

Corohoms  aoatanflmluB,  Lamarck. 

Tropical  Africa,  South-Asia  and  North- Australia.  This  plant  is 
specially  mentioned  by  some  writers  as  a  jute-plant.  A  particular 
machine  has  been  constructed  by  Mr.  Le  Franc,  of  New  Orleans, 
for  separating  thejute-fibre.     With  it  a  ton  of  fibre  is  produced  in 
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a  day  by  four  men's  work.  This  apparatus  can  also  be  used  for 
other  fibre-plants.  The  seeds  of  the  Corchorus,  which  drop  spon- 
taneously, will  reproduce  the  crop. 

Corchorus  capsularls^  Linne.*  . 

From  India  to  Japan ;  also  in  North -West  Australia.  One  of 
the  principal  jute-plants^  An  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet,  when  closely  grown,  with  almost  branchless  stem.  A 
nearly  allied  but  lower  plant,  Corchorus  Cunninghami  (F.  v. 
Mueller),  occurs  in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Eastern  Australia. 
Jute  can  be  grown,  where  cotton  and  rice  ripen,  be  it  even  in  locali- 
ties compai-atively  cold  in  the  winter,  if  the  summer's  i/«^rmth  is 
long  and  continuous.  The  fibre  is  separated  by  steeping  the  full- 
grown  plant  in  water  fi'om  five  to  eight  days  ;  it  is  largely  used  for 
rice,  wool-and-cotton-bags,  carpets  and  other  similar  textile  fabrics 
and  also  for  ropes.  In  1884  Great  Britain  imported  5,111,000  cwt. 
of  jute,  valued  at  £8,600,000.  In  1883  the  quantity  amounted  even 
to  '7,372,000  cwt.,  of  the  value  of  £4,520,000,  and  a  large  quantity 
is  also  sent  to  the  United  States.  Jute  is  sown  on  good  land,  well 
ploughed  and  drained,  but  requires  no  iiTigation,  although  it  likes 
humidity.  The  crop  is  obtained  in  the  coui*8e  of  four  or  five  months, 
and  is  ripe  when  the  flowers  are  replaced  by  fruit-capsules.  Good 
paper  is  made  f mm  the  refuse  of  the  fibre.  Jute  has  been  found, 
like  hemp,  to  pix)tect  cotton  from  catei'pillars,  when  planted  around 
fields  [Hon.  T.  Watts].  In  India  jute  often  alternates  with  rice 
and  sugar-cane  ;  as  a  crop  it  requires  damp  soil.  It  does  not  require 
drained  land,  according  to  Mr.  C.  B.  Clarke.  Unlike  cotton,  it  will 
bear  a  slight  frost.  Under  favorable  circumstances  2,000  to  7,000 
lbs.  may  be  obtained  from  an  acre,  according  to  quality  of  soil.  It 
is  best  grown  on  temporarily  flooded  ground,  as  otherwise  it  proves 
an  exhaustive  crop.  Two  hundred  million  pounds  of  jute  were 
woven  in  1876  in  Dundee,  and  fifty  million  gunny-bags  were 
exported  from  Britain  in  one  single  year,  according  to  S.  Water- 
house. 

Corchorus  olltorliis,  Linne.* 

South- Asia  and  North- Australia.  Furnishes,  with  the  foregoing 
species,  the  principal  supply  of  jute-fibre.  As  it  also  is  an  annual, 
it  can  be  brought  to  perfection  in  the  summers  of  the  warm  tem- 
perate zone!  The  foliage  can  be  used  for  spinage.  The  fibre  is  not 
so  strong  as  hemp,  but  very  easily  prepared,  It  will  not  endure 
long  exposure  to  water.  The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 
The  allied  Corchorus  trilocularis  (Linn6),  of  Indian  origin,  is  like- 
wn'sc  wild  in  eastern  tropical  and  sub-tropical  Aust.-alia ;  its  fibre 
may  be  used  for  ropes.  ' 


New  Zealand.     This  lax-  and  long-leaved  Palm-Lily  attains  a 
height  of  10  feet',  its  stem  is  usually  undivided.     This  and  the 
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following  species  have  been  admitted  into  this  list  for  a  double 
reason,  not  only  because  they  are  by  far  the  hardiest,  quickest 
growing  and  largest  of  the  genus,  and  thus  most  sought  in  horti- 
cultural trade  for  scenic  planting,  but  also  because  their  leaves 
furnish  a  fair  fibre  for  textile  purposes.  The  small  seeds  are  pro- 
duced in  great  abundance,  and  germinate  with  extreme  readiness. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  three  following  species  ;  their  seeds 
can  with  the  greatest  ease  be  sent  to  the  remotest^  distances.  These 
Palm-Lilies  ought  to  be  naturalised  copiously  in  forest-ranges  by 
mere  diBsemination. 


Cordy line  Banerl.  J.  Hooker.  (C  AustraUg,  Endlioher  non  J.  Hooker.) , 
Norfolk-Island.     The  stem  of  this  stately  species  attains  a  height 
of  40  feet,  and  becoms  ramified  in  age.     It  is  very  intimately  alUed 
to  the  following. 


Cordjllne  indlvlfta,  Eunth. 

New  Zealand.  The  stem  of  this  thick  and  rigid-leaved  palm-like 
species  rises  to  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  remains  undivided.  Leaves 
finally  5  inches  broad ;  yields  the  toi-fibre.  Aged  leaves  persistent 
in  a  perfectly  downward  position  for  many  years.  Panicle  at  first 
erect.  Berries  white.  Grows  without  protection  in  Arran  [Gapt. 
Brown]. 


Cordyline  snperMenft,  C.  Kooh.  (C  Australis,  J.  Hooker  non  Endlicher.) 
New  Zealand.  The  stem  of  this  noble  thin-leaved  plant  attains 
a  height  of  40  feet,  and  is  branched.  Aged  leaves  readily  seceding; 
berries  blue.  Hardy  at  Torquay  [W.  Wood,]  Power's  Court, 
Limerick  and  in  others  of  the  milder  localities  of  South-England 
and  Ireland,  also  in  the  Island  of  Arran,  where  it  grows  luxuriously 
and  flowers  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  Matured  seeds  at  Gampbell- 
town,  Argyllshire,  in  the  open  air  also  in  Yorkshire.  As  these  tall 
Gordylines  ripen  seeds  so  copiously,  the  latter  might  easily  be 
strewn  out  for  naturalising  the  plants  in  open  places  of  sylvan 
valleys  for  scenic  final  eSect.  It  will  stand  a  minimum  tem- 
perature of  20®  F.  [Gorlie].  When  cut  down  will  spring  again 
from  the  root.  They  bend  before  the  blast,  but  will  not  break,  and 
are  surely  anchored  in  the  soil  by  perpendicularly  descending 
rootstocks  [Th.  Wough].   G.  Sturmii  (Th.  Kirk)  is  an  allied  plant. 

Cordylvae  terminally,  Kunth. 

South-Asia.  Polynesia,  East- Australia.  The  roots  are  edible, 
when  roasted.  The  leaves,  like  those  of  other  species,  can  be 
utilized  for  textile  fibre.  The  splendid  decorative  Cfordylines  with 
red  or  variegated  foliage  belong  to  this  species. 
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Orient  and  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  or  biennial  herb,  its  fmitfi 
mnch  in  nse  for  condiments.  The  essential  oil  peculiar.  Ripens 
seeds  in  Norway  to  lat  68®  40'  [Schnebeler].  The  seeds  will  keep 
for  several  years ;  20  lbs.  are  sufficient  for  one  acre,  retnrmng 
10-14  cwt.  [G.  Don]. 

Comas  llorlda,  Linn^. 

The  Dog-wood  of  Eastern  North-America.  A  showy  tree,  some- 
times 30  feet  high.  The  wood  in  great  demand  for  shuttles, 
handles,  harrow-teeth,  horse-collars  and  sledge-runners.  The  root- 
bark  is  of  therapeutic  value.  The  tree  is  hardy  still  at  Ghristiania 
'[Schuebeler]. 

Ctomiui  mas,  Linn^. 

Europe,  also  Asia  quite  to  Japan.  This  deciduous  shrub  or  small 
tree  is  deserving  of  attention,  as  from  the  fruits  a  very  palatable 
preserve  can  be  prepared  [Freyn].  It  answers  also  for  hedge- 
growth. 

Oorniui  Nmttalll,  Audubon. 

North- Western  America.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  genus, 
attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter.  One 
of  the  most  showy  of  Galifomian  forest-trees.  The  wood  is  hard 
and  close-grained,  similar  to  that  of  Comus  florida.  The  natives 
use  the  small  twigs  for  making  baskets  [Gibbons].  In  the 
spring  the  white  inflorescence  is  visible  for  miles ;  in  autumn 
again  the  scarlet  fruit-coloration  becomes  an  ornament  to  the 
landscape  [Prof.  Bolander]. 

Cortinartus  clnnainoinau,  Fries. 

Europe  and  Asia.  This  mushroom,  together  with  G.  violaceus 
(Fries),  is  mentioned  among  numerous  congeners  by  Drs.  Badham 
and  Gooke  as  particularly  eligible  for  the  table.  Dr.  Planchon 
recommends  idso  G.  turbinatus  (Fries). 

Corjrlns  Amerloaaa,  Walter. 

Eastern  North- America.  Not  tall;  easily  naturalized  by 
dissemination,  but  fruit  small  and  hard-shelled  [A.  Gray]. 

Corylva  ATallana,  Linn^.* 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The 
ordinary  Hazel,  so  well-known  for  its  filberts  or  cob-nuts,  one 
variety  yielding  the  Barcelona-nut.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of 
30  feet;  wood  elastic,  particularly  valuable  for  gunpowder-coal, 
young  shoots  serving  for  hoops  and  walking  sticks.  The  earliest 
flowering  tree  in  northern  countries.  Loudon's  account  also  of  tibia 
tree  is  extensive  and  excellent.      Ghambera  says,   that  gonenlly 
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about  £100,000  worth  of  hazel-nuts  are  annually  imported  into 
Britam.  Hazel-oil  is  superior  to  almost  any  other  for  the  table. 
An  illastrated  volnme  has  (1887)  been  devoted  by  F.  GkMschke  to 
ike  "  Hazel-nuts  "  in  its  various  kinds. 

GorjrlllB  Colnmaf  Linn^.*  (C.  BytatUma,  I'EolnBe). 

From  Hungary  to  Grreece  and  the  Himalayas,  there  at  from  5,500 
to  10,000  feet  elevation.  The  Gonstantinople-Nattree,  the  tallest 
of  hftSEels,  attiuning  60  feet  in  height,  of  rather  qnick  growth.  Nnts 
much  pressed  for  oil  [Dr.  K.  Mueller].  Hardy  at  Ohristiania  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  This,  as  well  as  the  Nepal-Hazel  (Oorylus 
ferox  Wallich)  and  the  Japan-Hazel  (C.  heterophylla,  Fischer) 
might  be  naturalised  in  forest-gullies  for  their  filberts. 

Gor  jlu  maxima^  Miller.*  (C  rubra^  Borkhausen ;  C.  iubuUna,  Willdenow; 
C  LamberHi,  Loddiges). 

Recorded  as  indigenous  to  Hungary  and  Istriaby  A.  de  Caadolle, 
who  however  places  the  species  nearer  to  C.  Americana.  Prof. 
C.  Koch  thinks,  that  it  may  have  sprung  from  C.  Avellana.  It 
yields  the  red  filbert  or  Lambert-nut. 

Gorjlua  Pontlea,  C.  Koch.* 

Caucasus.  Taller  than  C.  maxima.  Fruit  similar  to  the  Barce- 
lona-nut ;  much  consumed  in  Constantinople  [C.  Koch];  called  also 
Pontinian  nut. 

Gorjlva  rostrata,  Alton. 

North- America,  both  east  and  west.  Never  tall.  Nut  small,  but 
kernel  sweet.  C.  Mandschurica  (Maximo wicz),  from  the  Amur- 
region,  is  a  closely  allied  species  or  perhaps  only  a  variety. 

Oorjnoearpiui  ISBvlgrata,  Forster. 

The  Karaka  of  New  Zealand,  also  the  principal  forest-tree  of  the 
Chatham-Islands,  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  wood  is  light, 
and  used  by  the  natives  for  canoes.  The  pulp  of  the  fruit  is  edible. 
Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage.  In  rich  irrigated  soil  the  tree  can  be 
adopted  for  very  shady  avenues. 

Oorynosloyos  edullB,    (Cladoncyos  edulis,  J.  Hooker.) 

Gruinea.  An  annual  cucumber-like  plant,  with  edible  fruits  about 
1  foot  long  and  3  inches  in  diameter.  Referred  recently  by  Cog- 
niaux  to  the  genus  Cucumeropsis. 

Crambe  cordlfoUa,  Steyen, 

From  Persia  and  the  Caucasus  to  Thibet  and  the  Himalayas,  up 
to  14,000  feet.  The  root  and  foliage  of  this  Kale  afford  an  esculent. 
Flower-stems  reaching  10  feet  in  height ;  the  long-stalked  leaves 
may  measure  more  than  2  feet  in  width.  The  root  bears  severe 
£ro0t  [Gkwlie].     C.  Kotschyana  (Boissier)  is  an  allied  plant. 
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Orainba  marltlma,  Linn^. 

Sea-Kale.  Sandy  coasts  of  Europe  and  North-Africa,  in  Norway 
to  nearly  60^  N.  A  perennial  herb ;  the  yonng  shoots  used  as  a 
wholesome  and  agreeable  vegetable.  Should  be  naturalised,  parti- 
cularly on  humid  tracts  of  country,  even  for  pastural  purposes. 

Crambe  Tatarla,  Wulfen. 

From  Eastern  Europe  to  Middle  Asia.  Perennial.  Leaves  like- 
wise used  for  culinary  purposes.  According  to  Simmonds  the  large 
fleshy  roots  also  form  an  esculent.  Can  be  grown  still  at  Ghristi- 
ania. 

CratflBffiis  aBStlTalift,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

The  Apple-Haw.  South-Eastem  States  of  North-America.  The 
small  juicy  fruit  of  an  agreeable  acid  taste. 

OrataBgiui  apllfolia,  Miohaux. 

Eastern  North- America.     Highly  serviceable  for  he'dges. 

Crat»flr«ui  Asarolva,  Linn^. 

Welsh  Medlar.  South-Eastem  Europe  and  South-Westem  Asia. 
Hardy  still  in  Christiania,  Norway  [Schuebeler].  The  pleasantly 
acidulous  fruits  can  be  used  for  preserves. 

CrataDffiis  ooooinea,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North- America,  there  called  White  Thorn.  A  valuable 
hedge-plant ;  also  very  handsome.  Spines  strong.  It  braves  the 
winters  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  67**  56^  [Schuebeler]. 

Cratflsgr^is  oordata,  Alton. 

South-Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Also  much  employed 
for  hedges. 

CrataoiTiui  oru  CtolU,  Linn^. 

The  Cockspur-Thom.  Eastern  North-America.  Regarded  as 
one  of  the  best  species  for  hedges.  Spines  long  and  stout.  Hardy 
to  lat.  63«  26'  [Schuebeler].     Fruit  edible. 

CrataDlTiui  Mezioana,  Mocino  and  Sesse.    (lf<Mrpilu<  MBtaicwna,  C.  Koch.) 
A  shrub,  hardy  in  England.     The  fruit  is  of  about  one  inch  size 
and  edible. 

CrataDffiis  jozjacantha,  Linn^. 

The  ordinaiy  Hawthorn  or  White  Thorn  or  Quick.  Europe, 
North-Africa,  North-  and  West-Asia.  In  Norway  it  grows  to  lat. 
e?**  56^;  Professor  Schuebeler  found  the  plant  to  gain  still  a  height 
of  20  feet  in  lat.  63''  35'.    Recorded  here  as  one  of  the  most  eligible 
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among  deciduons  hedge-plants,  safe  against  pastoral  animals.  Tlie 
wood  is  considered  one  of  the  best  substitutes  for  boxwood  by 
engravers.  The  flowers  are  much  frequented  by  bees  for  honey. 
G.  monogyna  (Jacquin)  is  a  variety. 

OratoiTiui  parrlfolia,  Alton. 

Eastern  North- America.  For  dwarf  hedges.  Spines  long, 
slender,  sharp  and  numerous. 

Oratoms  pyraiMmtlia,  Penoon. 

The  Fire-Thorn.  Southern  Europe,  South-Westem  Asia.  This 
species  is  evergreen.  It  is  likewise  adapted  for  hedges,  though 
slower  in  growth  than  the  Hawthorn,  but  altogether  not  difficult  to 
rear.  'H.eidy  in  Norway  to  lat.  69**  66'  [Schuebeler].  Referred  by 
Boissier  to  Cotoneaster.  The  allied  0.  crenulata  (Roxburgh),  the 
Himalayan  White  Thorn,  is  a  large  spinescent  shrub,  ascending 
there  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 

Orataogtift  tomentosa,  Linn^. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North-America.  Reaching  a  height  of 
20  feet.  Fruit  edible.  The  list  of  American  Hawthorns  is  probably 
not  yet  exhausted  by  the  species  mentioned ;  all  afford  honey. 
Two  species,  C.  rivularis  (Nuttall)  and  C.  Douglasii  (Lindley), 
occur  in  California  and  Oregon. 

Crepia  bieiuils,  Linne. 

Europe,  Western- Asia.  Bosc  regards  this  plant  as  useful  for 
winter-pastures  in  cool  climes,  it  keeping  well  green.  The  flowers 
afford  food  for  bees. 

Crithiniiin  marltimmn,  Liun^. 

The  real  Samphire.  Sea-shores  of  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
North- Africa  and  the  Orient.  A  perennial  herb.  Settlers  on  the 
coast  might  readily  disseminate  and  naturalise  it.  It  is  held  to  be 
one  of  the  best  plants  for  pickles,  the  young  leaves  being  selected 
for  that  purpose. 

Croeiia  sativas.  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Dye-Saffron.  South-Eastem  Europe  and  the  Orient.  The 
stigmata  of  this  particular  autumnal-flowering  Crocus  constitute 
the  costly  dye-substance.  The  best  is  collected  from  the  flowers  as 
they  daily  open  in  succession.  The  plant  yields  its  product  for 
three  or  four  years.  Spain  produces  annually  from  200,000  to 
300,000  lbs.  of  Saffron.  The  article  is  often  largely  adulterated 
before  it  is  put  on  the  market  [Queenslander].  At  an  early  stage 
of  colonisai^on  it  would  not  be  profitable  to  grow  saffron  com- 
mercially ;  but  as  the  plant  is  well  adapted  for  many  extra-tropical 
countries  or  for  high  elevations  within  the  tropics,  it  might  be 
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planted  out  into  variotus  nnoceiipied  monntain-localities  with  a  final 
view  to  naturalise  it,  and  to  thns  render  it  available  from  native 
«oaroes  at  a  later  period.  It  has  additional  claims  on  acoonnt  of 
its  prettiness.  Noted  as  a  bee-pliuit  even  bj  the  aadents  [Mnenter] . 
In  Norway  it  is  grown  as  far  north  as  lat.  67^  56'.  Likes  calcareons 
light  soil. 

Crofmm  serotllllUI,  Salisbury.    (C.  odartu,  BiTona.) 

Sonth-Enrope.     This  species  also  produces  saffron  rich  in  pig- 
ment.    The  bulbs  of  several  are  ediUe.     See  also  Maw's  splendid 
-work,  specially  devoted  to  this  genus. 

Orotalari»  Bnrhia,  Hamilton. 

Beloochistan,  Afghanistan,  Scinde.  This  perennial  herb  grows 
in  arid  places,  and  Hke  the  following  yields  Sunn-fibre. 

Crotalari»  Junoea,  LIdd^^ 

The  Sunn-Hemp.  Indigenous  to  Southern  Asia  and  also  widely 
dispersed  through  tropical  Australia.  An  annual  herb,  rising  under 
favorable  circumstances  to  a  height  of  10  feet.  In  the  colony  of 
Victoria.  Sunn  can  only  be  cultivated  in  the  warmest  and  moistest 
localities.  It  comes  to  maturity  in  four  or  five  months.  The  plant 
can  also  be  grown  as  a  fodder  herb  for  cattle.  It  requires  rich, 
friable  soil.  If  a  superior  soft  fibre  is  desired,  the  plant  is  pulled 
while  in  flower ;  if  strength  is  the  object  the  plant  is  left  standing 
until  it  has  almost  ripened  its  seeds.  The  steeping  process  occupies 
about  three  days.  For  the  purpose  of  obtaining  branchless  stems 
it  is  sown  closely.  Cultivated  in  the  Circars,  according  to  Rox- 
burgh, to  feed  milch-cows. 

C^otalaria  retuaa,  Linn^. 

Asia,  America  and  Australia  within  and  near  the  tropics.  A 
perennial  herb.  Its  fibre  resembles  that  of  C.  juncea,  and  is  chiefly 
used  for  ropes  and  canvas.  Others  of  the  multitudinous  species  of 
Grotolaria  deserve  to  be  tested  for  their  fibres. 

Ototon  laoolferaa,  Linn^. 

Ceylon,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Yalualfle  for  the  warmer  forest-regions 
of  temperate  climes,  on  account  of  its  peculiar  exuding  lac-resim. 

Groton  TirUmn,  Linn^. 

Insular  and  Continental  India,  extending  to  China.  A  small  tree. 
The  very  powerful  purgative  Croton-oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seeds.     The  plant  bears  prolifically  in  the  northern  part  of  N.S.W. 

Gromophora  tlnotoriaf  Keeker. 

South-Europe,  North- Africa  and  the  Orient.  An  annnid  herb. 
The  tumaole-dye  is  prepared  by  exposing  the  juice  to  the  air,  or  by 
treating  it  with  ammoma. 
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jraponloa^  D.  Don.* 

The  Sn^  or  JapanoBB  Cedar.  Japan  and  Kortibem  Chiaa.  The 
Ivrgest  tree  in  Japan,  the  tmnk  atkoning  35  feet  in  oircnmf evance 
(B«in3  and  120  feet  in  heiglit.  Stem  long,  dear,  of  perfect  atraight- 
nasB ;  the  plant  is  also  grown  for  hedges ;  in  Japan  it  yields  the 
aaoet  esteemed  timher,  scented  like  that  of  Gedrela  [Christie].  It 
seqoires  f orest-yallejs  for  snccessfol  growth.  The  wood  is  dnrahle, 
compact,  s(rft  and  easy  to  work ;  more  extensively  utilised  in  Japan 
than  aOT  other.  In  the  Azores  the  tree  is  preferred  even  to  tiie 
Finns  Halepensis  for  timber-cnltnre,  on  acooimt  of  its  still  more 
rapid  growth  in  that  insular  climate.  Several  garden  Varieties 
exist.     Lives  unprotected  still  at  Christiania.     Withstands  gales. 


Wild  in  tropical  America,  but  according  to  Sir  Jos.  Hooker  and 
Prof.  Naudin  perhaps  of  African  origin,  iJl  other  species  belonging 
to  the  eastern  hemisphere.     Annual.     The  fruit  serves  for  pickles. 

dnoiimla  oioatrisatna,  Stocks. 

Scinde,  where  it  is  called  "  Wungee."  The  edible  ovate  fruit  is 
about  6  inches  long.    Deemed  a  wild  form  of  C.  Melo  by  Cogniaux. 

Ouooinla  CltrnlliUi,  Seringa.*    (OitruUiu  fnUgang,  Sohiader.) 

Indigenous  probably  only  in  Eastern  Africa.  The  Water-Melon. 
It  is  simply  mentioned  here,  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  naturalis- 
ing it  in  any  desert.  In  those  of  South-Africa  it  has  become 
spontaneously  established,  and  retained  the  characters  of  the  culti- 
vated fruit.  The  yield  is  much  increased  by  irrigation ;  fruits  up 
to  70  lbs.  were  obtained  on  the  Murray-River  [Clarson].  Vilmorin 
found  that  the  seeds  will  keep  fully  six  years. 

Cnomnia  Coloejnthls,  Linn^.    (CtfruZlut  ColoeynnthU,  Sohrader.) 

From  the  Mediterranean  regions  to  India.  An  annual  herb.  The 
medicinal  extract  of  colocynth  is  prepared  from  the  small  gourd  of 
this  species.     Active  principle :  colocynthin. 

Chmnmla  Melo,  Linn4. 

^  The  Melon.  Originally  from  the  country  about  the  Caspian  Sea, 
hot  some  forms  inc&genons  to  India,  northern  and  tropical  Africa 
and  tropical  Australia,  if  really  all  the  forms  united  by  Cogniaux 
ace  oon-Bpedfic.  The  best  varieties  might  also  be  naturalised  in 
sand-deserts,  particularly  in  places  where  some  moisture  collects. 
Melons  are  marvellously  prolific  on  the  floating  islands  of  some  of 
the  Asiatic  lakes.  According  to  Mr.  Clarson,  Bock-  and  Green 
Melons  of  40  lbs.  weight  are  obtained  on  the  irrigated  lands  at 
Mildun^  Murray-River.  In  seasons  of  drought  the  Muscat-Melon, 
introdnoed  by  the  author  into  Central  Australia^  has  borne  fruit 
there  more  amply  than  any  other  variety.    Yilmorin  kept  seeds  for 
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more  than  ten  years  germinable.  Some  of  the  Bokhara-yarieties 
are  remarkably  luscious  and  large.  Apparently  remunerative 
results  have  been  gained  in  Belgium  from  experiments,  to  cultivate 
melons  for  sugar  and  treacle.  The  seeds  thus  obtained  in  quantity 
become  available  for  oil-pressing.  The  root  contains  melonemetin. 
The  Japanese  0.  Conomon  (Thunberg)  belongs  to  this  species. 
Prof.  Naudin  investigated  extensively  the  variability  of  this  and 
allied  plants.  Some  varieties  of  melons  and  pumpkins  ripen  in 
Scandinavia  during  the  long  summers  there  in  the.  open  air  far 
north  ;  all  are  annual. 


Cnoiiinis  Momordioay  Boxbnrgh. 

Cultivated  in  India.  It  produces  cucumbers  2  feet  long,  bursting 
slowly  when  ripe  into  several  divisions.  Young,  the  fruit  is  used 
like  cucumbers,  older  like  melons.  Referred  by  Cogniaux  to  the 
varieties  of  C.  Melo. 


Cnoiiiiils  sativas,  Linn^.* 

The  Cucumber.  North- Western  India.  Cultivated  in  Hungary 
already  before  historic  ages  [De  Candolle].  Indicated  here  merely 
for  completeness  sake,  also  because  gherkin-pickling  ought  to 
become  a  more  extended  local  industry.  Dr.  G.  King  brought 
under  notice  and  Indian  culture  the  Chinese  Cucumber  "  Solly- 
Qua,"  which  attains  a  length  of  7  feet.  It  must  be  trained  on 
walls  or  trellises,  to  afford  to  the  fruit  sufficient  scope  for  suspension. 
For  definitions  of  numerous  varieties  of  Melons,  Cucumbers  and 
Gourds,  as  well  as  for  full  notes  on  their  cultivation,  see,  irrespective 
of  other  references,  G.  Don's  Dichlamydeous  Plants  III,  1-42. 
Seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for  ten  years  or  more  [Vilmorin]. 
Cucumbers  and  gherkins  are  most  richly  produced  under 
irrigation. 


Cnonrbita  mazimaf  Duchesne. 

Large  Gourd  or  Pompion.  Indigenous  in  South-Western 
America.  Yields  some  sorts  of  pumpkins^  *  Instances  are  on  record 
of  fruits  having  weighed  over  2  cwt.  This  species  also  is  eligible 
amongst  other  purposes  for  naturalization  in  hot  desert-regions. 
The  fruit  serves  for  calabashes  like  that  of  Lagenaria  vulgaris. 
The  seeds  will  keep  about  six  years.  Professor  Wittmack  obtained 
seeds  from  ancient  graves  at  Ancon. 


Cnonrbita  Melopepo,  Linn4* 

The  Squash.  May  be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  C.  Pepo.  It  wil 
endure  storage  for  months.  Wonderfully  productive  under 
irrigation. 
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OueorMta  moseliataf  Duchesne. 

The  Musky  Gourd.  Warmer  parts  of  America,  where  it  was 
much  grown  among  Maize,  prior  to  the  advent  of  the  Europeans 
[Wittmack],  A  variety,  much  cultivated  in  Italy,  produces  fruit 
so  large  as  occasionally  to  weigh  40  lbs.  [Vilmorin]. 

Ouonrblta  Fepo,  Linne* 

The  Pumpkin  and  Vegetable  Marrow,  as  well  as  the  Succade- 
Gt>urd.  Both-Americas,  as  far  north  as  Lake  Huron,  existing 
before  Europeans  came  there  [A  Gray  and  H.  Trumbull].  This  or 
an  allied  species  was  in  1539  found  in  culture  by  Soto,  on  his 
arrival  at  the  Mississippi,  according  to  Professor  Wittmack,  who 
also  obtained  Pumpkin-seeds  at  Ancon  from  graves  formed  prior 
to  the  Spanish  conquest.  Its  naturalisation  in  hot  deserts  would 
be  a  boon.  The  seeds  on  pressure  yield  a  fixed  oil ;  they  are  also 
anthelmintic.  Most  of  the  ornamental  gourds  ai*e  varieties  of  this 
species.  This,  with  many  other  Cucurbitaceee,  yields  much  honey 
for  bees.  Pfister  recommends  the  variety  with  large  yellow  fruit 
particularly  for  marmalade.  The  fruit  of  the  perennial  C. 
melanosperma  (A.  Braun)  is  not  edible.  Professor  Naudin  after 
long  and  careful  study  admits  as  species  only  C.  Pepo,  C.  moschata 
and  C.  maxima. 

Ctadraala  JaTami^ftlS,  Trecul.  (Cudranus  Amhoinen9i$,  Buinph). 

East- Australia,  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia  to  Japan,  East-Africa. 
This  climbing  thorny  shrub  can  be  utilized  for  hedges.  Fruit 
edible,  of  a  pleasant  taste ;  the  root  furnishes  a  yellow  dye. 

Cudraaia  triloba,  Hance. 

China.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub  serve  as  food  for  silkworms 
according  to  Mr.  F.  B.  Forbes. 

dunlmmi  Cymlmiiiiy  Linn^. 

North-Africa.  The  fruits  of  this  annual  herb  are  known  as 
Cumin,  and  used  for  certain  condiments,  as  also  in  medicine. 
Cuminum  Hispanicum  (Merat)  is  similar.     Essential  oil  peculiar. 

dnpanla  saplda,  Cambessedee.     (Blighia  sapida,  Koenig.) 

The  "  Akee."  Western  tropical  Africa.  A  ti'ee,  to  30  feet  high, 
if  not  sometimes  higher.  Flowers  so  fragrant  as  to  be  worth 
distilling.  Succulent  portion  of  the  fruit  eatable,  improved  by 
frying.  This  Cupania  may  endure  slight  frost  as  some  of  its 
congeners.  In  Jamaica  it  is  cultivated  only  up  to  an  elevation  of 
3,000  feet  [Fawcett].  Schumacher  and  Thonning  g^ve,  simul- 
taneously with  Cambessedes'  designation,  the  name  C.  edulis  to 
this  species. 
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ChiinresBiui  Benthaml,  Bndlicher. 

Mexico,  at  elevations  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet.  A  beautiful  tree, 
reaching  60  feet  in  height.  The  wood  is  fine-grained  and  ex- 
ceedingly durable.  Bate  of  growth  at  Port  Phillip  as  much  30 
feet  in  height  within  15  years.  Professor  C.  Koch  deems  it 
identical  with  C.  thurifera. 

OwpreMiiui  ftragri'miui,  Kellogg. 

The  Galifomian  GKnger-Pine  or  Oregon-Cedar.  A  tree,  reaching 
150  feet  in  height,  with  a  clear  trunk  for  70  feet  and  a  stem- 
diameter  to  6  feet.     Wood  abounding  in  aromatic  oil  [J.  Hoopes]. 

Onvresftiis  Amebrls,  Endlicher. 

Thibet.  The  Weeping  Cypress.  Attains  a  height  of  90  feet. 
One  of  the  most  eligible  trees  for  cemeteries  ;  can  be  grown  from 
the  lowlands  of  India  to  7,000  feet  or  even  higher, 

CnpreBSes  irlftnoa,  Lieurmarok. 

The  Cedar  of  Goa.  It  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Regarded  as 
a  state  of  the  Himalayan  C.  tomlosa  (D.  Don)  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker, 
Oliver,  Henriques  and  Wilkomm. 

Onpressas  Onadaloupensts,  S.  Watson.* 

Gruadaloupe-Island,  California.  A  widely  spreading  or  drooping 
tree ;  stem  diameter  to  5  feet  [Palmer.]  This  has  grown  with 
extraordinary  quickness  in  the  lower  mountains  of  Gippsland  []H. 
KjergaardJ. 

OnpreBsns  Xiawsoniana,  Murray  (G^mcBcypamXatosontana^ParlatoTe). 

California  and  Oregon.  This  splendid  red-flowered  Cypress 
grows  to  150  feet  in  height,  with  a  stem  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
furnishes  a  valuable  timber  for  building  purposes,  fragrant,  clear, 
easily  worked,  free  from  knots,  elastic  and  veiy  durable  [Sargent]; 
it  is  however  to  be  avoided  for  cabinet-work  on  account  of  the  soft 
and  coloring  resin  permeating  it  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Hardy  to  lat. 
60**  15'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 

Ovpressns  Xiliidleji,  Klotzach. 

On  the  mountains  of  Mexico.  A  stately  Cyprefls,  reaching  a 
height  of  120  feet.  It  supplies  an  ^ccelLent  timber.  Prof.  C 
Kodh  points  out  the  very  close  affinity  of  this  species  to  C.  thurifera 
and  restores  its  older  name  C.  Coultcori  (Forbes),  suggesting  tkat 
this  Cypress  may  be  derived  from  C.  pendola  (rH^tier),  whidi  so 
long  was  termed  inaptly  C.  Lusitanica. 
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CnprMUHUI  VUtcrooarpa,  Hartweg.*    (C.  Xam&ereiafw^  eordoa.) 

California,  from  Monterey  to  K070,  in  the  granite-  as  well  as 
sandstone-formation ;  sometimes  in  Sphagnnm-moors.  This  beauti- 
fal  and  shady  tree  attains  to  a  height  ^150  feet,  with  a  stem  of 
9  feet  in  circumference,  and  is  one  of  the  quickest  growing  of  all 
conifers,  even  in  poor  dry  soil.  Does  well  also  on  limestone-soil 
[Dr.  H.  Bennet].  One  of  the  best  shelter-trees  on  sea-sands, 
naturally  following  the  coast-line,  never  extending  many  miles  from 
the  shore,  and  occurring  in  localities,  where  the  temperature  does 
not  rise  above  80"  F.,  nor  sink  below  iiie  freezing  point  [Bolander] ; 
nevertheless  it  proved  even  hardy  in  Christiania.  Richer  in  its 
yields  of  tar  than  the  Scotch  Fir,  according  to  American  writers. 
Not  to  be  planted  on  places,  where  stagnant  humidity  exists  under- 
ground, nor  where  the  soil  is  but  little  penetrable.  Its  nativity 
singularly  limited. 

Oninressiis  WntkaensiB,  Lambert.     (C^mcBcyporu  NviilcaeMis,  Spaoh ; 
Thuya  emdaa,  Bongard.) 

The  Yellow  Cedar  or  Cypress  of  Alaska  and  the  neighboring 
States.  Height  of  tree  reaches  100  feet.  Timber  soft,  pale,  clear, 
durable,  tough  and  close,  also  scented ;  worked  with  ease ;  used  for 
boat-building  and  many  other  purposes ;  the  bast  for  mats  and 
ropes.  Can  be  trimmed  for  hedge-growth.  The  Cypresses  of  the 
sections  Chamascyparis  and  Retinospora  are  now  regarded  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  and  Mr.  George  Bentham  as  species  of  Thuya. 
Prof.  C.  Koch  placed  them,  as  did  previously  the  author  of  tnis 
work,  in  the  genus  Cupressus. 

CnpreSBIUi   Obtnsa,  F.  v.  Mueller.      (JRelinowpora  obtusa^  Siebold  and 
Ziiocarini.) 

The  Hinoki  of  Japan.  Attains  a  maximum-height  of  130  feet ; 
stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter ;  a  tree  of  longevity.  It  forms  a  gfreat 
part  of  the  forests  at  Nipon.  Growing  naturally  between  1,200  and 
4,200  feet  elevation  on  the  transition  of  the  compact  alluvial  clays 
to  eruptive  granite  [Dupont].  The  bark  is  used  for  thatching,  also 
for  cordage  and  tow.  The  wood  is  pale-streaked  and  compact, 
assuming  when  planed  a  silky  lustre.  According  to  Mr.  Christie, 
it  is  durable,  close-grained  and  easily  worked.  It  is  selected  in 
Japan  for  temples,  further  also  much  in  use  for  boat-building,  as  it 
very  long  resists  decay  in  water,  also  for  railway-sleepers  and 
various  underground- work.  There  are  varieties  of  this  species  with 
foliage  of  a  golden  and  of  a  silvery-white  hue.  Hardy  at  New 
York,  even  in  exposed  localities.  One  of  the  finest  of  evergreen 
trees  for  the  vicinity  of  dwellings.  It  resembles  C.  Lawsoniana, 
but  excels  it ;  it  is  also  hardier  and  of  more  rapid  growth  [Rev.  H. 
W.  Beecher].     Easily  multiplied  from  layers  of  the  lower  branches. 

Two  other  Japanese  Cypresses  deserve  introduction — ^namely  C» 
bFevifamea  (ChanuBcyparis  breviramea,  Maximo wicz)  and  C.  pen- 
dens (Chameaeyparia  pendula,  Maximo  wicz). 
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OnpreftSUB  plslfera,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (ChamcBeyparis  jni(fera>  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini.) 
Tho  Savara  of  Japan.  It  attains  a  maximiun  height  of  over  100 
feet.  Stem  occasionally  5  feet  in  diameter.  Very  hardy  like  the 
foregoing,  bearing  the  &ost8  of  Norway  quite  to  lat.  69^  55'  [Schue- 
beler] ;  of  beautiful  aspect  and  quick  growth.  There  is  also  a 
variety  with  golden-yellow  foliage.  Less  esteemed  than  C.  obtnsa ; 
grows  in  about  the  same  localities,  but  is  content  with  poorer  soil, 
and  bears  more  heat  [Dupont].  Prefers  valleys  for  its  location 
[Prof.  Luerssen].  Wood  principally  used  by  coopers.  This  and 
the  foregoing  species  were  in  1871  referred  to  the  genus  Gupressns 
in  an  early  edition  of  the  present  work. 

Cnpressns  ftemperTlreiiB,  Linne. 

The  Common  Cypress.  South-Europe  and  South- Western  Asia, 
on  Mount  Lebanon  up  to  5,000  feet.  It  is  famous  for  the  great  age 
it  attains,  and  for  the  durability  of  its  timber,  which  is  next  to 
imperishable.  Likes  limestone-soil  particularly.  Doors  from  this 
wood  in  St.  Paul's  Church  in  Rome  have  lasted  over  600  years. 
Its  two  forms  namely  C.  pyramidalis  (Targioni)  and  C.  horizontaJis 
(Miller)  widely  difPer  under  culture.  The  tree  attains  in  warm 
countries  occasionally  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem-girth  of  9 
feet.  Hardy  in  England.  Near  Somma  a  cypress  is  still  shown, 
which — so  it  is  said — was  renowned  already  at  Ceesar's  time  on 
account  of  its  great  size.  The  wood  is  prized  for  trunks  and  boxes, 
as  rendering  the  contents  proof  against  most  kinds  of  insects  [Sir 
D .  Brandis  ] .  At  present  its  wood  is  much  sought  for  the  manufacture 
of  musical  instruments.  Young  records  the  stem-circumference  of 
a  Cypress  at  Lago  Maggiore  at  54  feet,  and  this  was  known  even 
600  years  ago  as  a  venerable  tree,  thus  far  one  of  the  few  most 
favored  trees  in  the  whole  creation. 

CupresBUB  thurlfera,  Humboldt,  Bonpland  and  Eunth. 

Mexican  White-Cedar ;  3,000  to  4,500  feet  above  sea-level.  A 
handsome  pyramidal  tree,  upwards  of  40  feet  high.  See  C.  Bentham. 

CnpreMOS  thujoides.  Linn4.  (Chamaeyparis  tphasroidea,  Spach ;  Thuya 
sphcBToidalis,  01.  Bicnard.) 
White  Cedar  of  North- Ajnerica  ;  in  moist  and  swampy  ground. 
Height  of  tree  reaching  80  feet ;  diameter  of  stem  3  feet.  Of  com- 
paratively quick  growth;  endures  shade  well  [B.  E.  Femow]. 
The  wood  is  reddish,  light,  clear,  easy  to  split,  soft  and  fragrant ; 
it  turns  red  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Extensively  used  for  a  great 
variety  of  purposes — ^for  boat-building,  cooperage,  railway- ties, 
particularly  also  shingles;  it  is  fine-grained  and  easily  worked. 
Mohr  says,  that  the  wood,  when  well  seasoned,  offers  the  finest 
material  for  hollow- ware.  For  furniture,  it  admits  of  a  high  finish 
and  has  a  pleasing  hue.  The  old  wood  resists  the  successions  of 
dryness  and  moisture  better  than  any  other  American  Cypress 
hitherto  tried.  Circumferential  rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska 
22  inches  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years  [Furnas]. 
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ChEtpresBiui  tomlosa,  D.  Don. 

Nepal-Cypress.  Northern  India ;  4,500  to  8,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  Average  ordinary  height  40  feet,  but  much  larger 
dimensions  are  on  record ;  thus  Dr.  Stewart  and  Major  Madden 
mention  a  tree  150  feet  in  height  and  17  feet  in  stem-girth.  The 
reddish  fragrant  wood  is  as  durable  as  that  of  the  Deodar-Cedar 
and  highly  valued  for  furniture.  The  tree  prefers  lime-stone 
soil.  Splendid  for  wind-breaks  and  tall  hedges.  Sir  D.  Brandis 
thinks,  that  it  may  attain  an  age  of  1,000  years.    See  C.  glauca. 

Oureuma  lon^rav  Linne. 

"Turmeric."  Tropical  Asia.  The  clime  of  some  regions  of 
Japan  proved  warm  enough  for  rearing  this  plant,  which  for 
ornament's  sake  alone  deserves  attention.  Hardy  at  Moreton-Bay 
[Fr.  Turner].  Turmeric  is  an  ingredient  of  curry-powder,  and  is 
also  used  for  tin^eing  chemical  test-paper;  it  consists  of  the 
pounded  root.  It  is  exported  to  the  value  of  £100,000  annually 
from  India. 

Curtiftla  faflrinea.  Alton. 

South-Africa.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height.  The  wood 
is  heavy,  tough  and  durable ;  the  Caffirs  use  it  for  their  assagais. 
It  answers  well  for  superior  furniture,  tools,  and  is  not  surpassed 
there  by  any  other  wood  for  the  construction  of  waggons,  to  be 
used  in  a  hot  and  dry  country.     (See  '*  Indian  Forester,"  1885.) 

Gxamopsis  psoraloides,  De  Candolle. 

Southern  Asia.  The  "Guar."  This  annual  is  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Forbes  Watson  among  the  plants,  which  furnish  throughout 
the  year  table-beans  to  a  portion  of  the  population  of  India.  The 
plant  is  however  more  important  as  a  good  cattle-fodder  [Dr.  Watt]. 

Oyathea  medullaris,  Swartz. 

Malayan  Archipelagos,  Islands  in  the  south-pacific  ocean,  south- 
eastern Australia  and  New  Zealand,  there  to  47®.  Admitted  into 
this  work,  as  an  extensive  export  exists  in  root-stems  of  tree-ferns, 
this  species  being  one  of  the  most  hardy. 

Ojoas  Wonnanbjanay  F.  v.  Mueller. 

A  noble  Queensland-species,  deserving  introduction,  and  capable 
of  being  shipped,  to  long  distances  in  an  upgrown  state  without 
emballage.  Tall  stems  of  Cycas  media,  brought  to  conservatories 
abroad,  after  eight  years'  dormancy  sprouted  into  foliage  [J.  C. 
Schmidt]. 

Ojoaa  revolnta.  Thtmberg. 

The  Japan  Pine-Palm.  The  trunk  attains  in  age  a  height  of 
about  6  feet,  and  is  rich  in  sago-like  starch.  The  slow  growth  of 
this  plant  renders  it  only  valuable  for  scenic  decorative  culture  ; 
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it  endnres  the  climate  of  Melbourne  vritliont  protection.  CytsoR 
media  (B.  Br.)  may  also  prove  hardy,  and  would  be  St  noble 
horticultural  acquisition,  as  it  is  the  most  gigantic  of  all 
CycadesB,  attaining  a  height  of  70  feet  in  tropical  East- Australia. 
C.  Siamensis  (Miquel)  will  endure  a  temperature  occasionally  a8 
low  as  the  freezing  point.  Like  the  Zamia-stems,  the  trunks  of 
any  Cycas  admit  of  translocation,  even  at  an  advanced  age ;  and 
like  the  stems  of  many  kinds  of  tree-ferns,  they  can  be  shipped  on 
very  long  voyages  packed  as  dead  goods  in  closed  wood-cases, 
deprived  of  leaves  and  soil,  for  subsequent  revival  in  conservatories, 
as  shown  many  years  ago  by  the  writer  of  this  work.  The 
Macrozamias  can  be  associated  with  the  hardier  palms  in  gardens. 
M.  spiralis  advancing  naturally  southward  to  the  37th  degree. 
One  genuine  Zamia  occurs  as  indigenous  in  Florida,  several  in 
Mexico  are  extra-tropical,  while  Z.  Chiqua  (Seemann),  or  a  closely 
allied  species,  ascends  to  7,000  feet  in  Central-America.  The 
genuine  species  of  Encephalartos,  all  from  South- Africa,  also 
endure  the  night-frosts  of  Melbourne  perfectly  well. 


Ojmoiiteriui  irlomeratus,  De  CandoUe, 

North- America,   in   the    Missouri-region.       Boot    edible    [Dr. 
Bosenthall. 


Ojnara  eardunoalns,  Llnn^. 

The  Cardoon.  At  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  the 
Canary-Islands.  A  perennial  herb.  The  bleached  leaf-stalks 
serve  as  esculents.  The  foliage  employed  also  as  a  substitute  for 
rennet.  This  as  well  as  the  following  will  come  to  perfection  in 
Norway  to  lat.  68®  52/  [Schuebeler].  Beadily  raised  from  seeds. 
The  root  also  edible  [Vilmorin]. 


Cjnara  Soolymus,  Linn£. 

The  Artichoke.  South-Exirope  and  North-Africa.  The  recep- 
tacles and  the  base  of  the  flower-scales  well  known  as  a  vegetable. 
The  plant  is  perennial,  and  here  chiefly  mentioned  as  entitled  to 
extended  culture,  grouped  with  other  stately  plants.  Several 
other  species  are  worthy  of  cultivation.  In  I^ly  Artichokes  are 
much  grown  under  olive-trees,  to  utilize  spare-ground.  The  plant 
is  greatly  benefited  in  cultivation  by  a  di^ssing  with  sea-weed  or 
any  other  manure  containing  sea-salt  [G.  W.  Johnson].  The 
leaves  serve  instead  of  rennet.  Seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 
To  preserve  good  varieties,  sprouts  are  replanted,  from  which  all 
the  buds  except  two  or  three  of  the  strongest  are  removed.  Low- 
lying  ground  and  somewhat  peaty  9oil  can  be  utilised  for  this  plant 
[Vihnorin]. 
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IKMtjlOlly  d.  Bichard.*  {Capriola  Deoiylon,  AdABMB.) 
Widely  dispersed  orer  the  wanner  parts  of  the  globe,  thus  as 
indigenous  reaching  the  northern  parts  of  the  colony  of  Victoria ; 
stretching  also  into  Middle  Enrope  and  West-England.  Hardy  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63^  b2/  [SchnebelerJ.  Passes  nnder  the  names  of 
Bermada-Gh-ass,  Indian  Conch-Grass,  Doab,  Doorba  or  Doorva  and 
Bahama-Grrass.  An  important  grass  for  coyering  bare,  barren 
land,  or  binding  drift-sand,  or  keeping  together  the  soil  of  abrupt 
declivities,  or  consolidating  earth-banks  against  floods ;  suffocates 
weeds.  It  is  not  without  value  as  a  pasture-g^ss ;  resists  extreme 
drought,  and  may  become  of  great  importance  to  many  desert- 
tracts,  as  it  keeps  alive  even  in  the  hottest  and  driest  parts  of 
Central  Australia ;  also  one  of  the  best  of  all  grasses  in  tropical 
countries  for  hay  [Eggers],  Placed  likewise  above  all  other 
grasses  for  pasture  and  stable- value  in  Louisiana  [Seiss].  In 
seasons  of  dearth  pastural  animals  will  even  unearth  the  roots  of 
this  grass,  greatly  relishing  them.  Difficult  to  eradicate,  but  for 
permanent  pastures  on  exhausted  land  in  mild  climes  not  surpassed. 
Clings  with  pertinacy  to  any  soil  it  gets  hold  of.  The  dispersion 
is  best  affected  by  the  creeping,  rooting  stems  cut  into  short  pieces ; 
each  of  these  takes  root  readily,  but  it  can  be  also  disseminated, 
and  g^rains  are  now  always  in  the  seed-markets.  In  arable  land  this 
grass,  when  once  established,  cannot  easily  be  subdued.  The  stems 
and  roots  are  used  in  Italy  for  preparing  the  Mellago  graminis. 
Roxburgh  already  declared  this  grass  to  be  by  far  the  most  common 
and  useful  for  pastures  of  India,  particularly  in  the  drier  regions  ; 
that  it  flowers  all  the  year,  and  that  it  forms  three-fourths  of  the 
food  of  the  cows  and  horses  there.  Excellent  also  as  a  lawn-grass 
in  mild  climates,  on  account  of  its  dwarf  and  creeping  growth  and 
as  enduring  trampling  pertinaciously.  Well  fitted  along  with 
small  creepers  to  cover  verdantly  the  soil  as  well  as  the  margin  and 
sides  of  tubs  containing  palms  or  fern-trees  or  other  larger  plants. 
Chemical  analysis,  made  very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following 
results: — ^Albumen  1*60,  gluten  6*45,  starch  4,00,  gum  3*10,  sugar 
3*60  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel]. 


Oyaesums  orlstatus,  Limi^. 

The  Crested  Dogstail-Grass.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western 
Asia.  A  perennial  grass,  particularly  valuable  as  withstanding 
drought,  the  root  penetrating  to  considerable  depth.  The  stems 
can  aJso  be  used  for  bonnet-plaiting.  Though  inferior  in  value  for 
hay,  this  grass  is  well  adapted  for  permanent  pasture,  as  it  forms 
dense  tufts  without  suffocating  other  grasses  or  fodder-herbs. 
Becommended  also  as  an  admixture  to  lawn-grasses  by  Hein  and 
others.  The  percentage  of  nutriment  in  this  grass  is  recorded  as 
very  high  by  Dr.  Stebler.  Mr.  W.  F.  Salmon  finds  this  the  best 
grass  for  the  hill^  country  of  Gippsland,  increasing  the  carrying 
oapabilitiet  of   his  land  at  least  a  sheep  per  acre  above  other 
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grasses  tried  by  him.     It  is  there  relished  by  pastnre-animals, 
which  is  not  always  the  case  in  drier  localities. 

Cjpems  oorjnibOBiui,  Bottboell. 

India,  North-Anstralia,  Madagascar.  This  stately  perennial  rash 
may  be  chosen  to  fringe  onr  lakes  and  ponds.  It  is  extensively 
nsed  for  mats  in  India.  The  variety  C.  Pangorei  famishes  the 
material  for  the  Tennevilly-matting  [W.  T.  Dyer]. 

Ojpems  esonlentiis,  Linn^. 

Soathem  Earope,  Western  Asia,  varioas  parts  of  Africa.  Prodaces 
the  "  Chaf a "  or  Groand- Almond,  an  edible  root,  which  contains 
abont  27  per  cent,  of  starch,  17  per  cent,  of  oil  and  12  per  cent,  of 
saccharine  sabstance ;  other  (French)  analyses  give  28  per  cent, 
oil,  29  starch,  14  sagar,  7  gam,  14  cellalose.  This  plant  does  not 
injarioosly  spread  like  the  C.  rotandas,  and  can  be  reared  on  sand- 
land,  thoagh  in  rich  soil  the  harvest  is  far  more  plentiful.  The 
tubers,  of  which  as  many  as  100  to  150  may  be  obtained  from  each 
plant,  are  consomed  either  raw  or  cooked.  Hogs  root  them  ap  for 
food.  The  oil  surpasses  in  excellence  of  taste  all  other  oils  used 
for  culinary  purposes.  The  tubers  are  a  fair  substitute  for  coffee, 
when  properly  roasted ;  the  root-crop  is  available  in  from  four  to 
six  months.  The  plant  may  become  important  in  the  most  dreary 
and  arid  desert-countries  through  naturalisation.  In  Norway  it 
can  be  grown  to  lat.  67®  56^  [Schuebeler].  The  root  of  the  North- 
American  C.  phymatodes  (Muehlenberg)  is  also  nutty.  C.  escu- 
lentus  and  C.exaltatus  (Betzius)  are  used  for  mats  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Ojpenui  Papjras,  Limie. 

The  Nile-Papyrus,  wild  in  various  regions  of  Africa.  Attains  a 
height  of  16  feet.  Though  no  longer  strictly  a  utilitarian  plant,  as 
in  ancient  times,  it  could  scarcely  be  passed  on  this  occasion,  as  it 
ought  to  become  valuable  in  the  horticultural  trade.  Its  grand 
aspect  recommends  it  as  very  decorative  for  aquatic  plantations. 

OjperuB  Sjriaous,  Parlatore. 

The  Syrian  or  Sicilian  Papyrus.  This  is  the  Papyrus-plant, 
usual  in  garden-cultivation.  It  found  its  way  to  Australia  first 
through  the  action  of  the  writer  of  this  work.  The  plants  in  the 
Melbourne  Botanic  Garden  attain  a  height  of  8  feet,  but  suffer 
somewhat  from  frost.  Other  tall  decorative  Cyperi  deserve  intro- 
duction,  for  instance:  C.  giganteus  (Rottboell)  from  the  West 
Indies  and  Guiana ;  these  kind  of  plants  being  hardier  than  the 
generality  of  others  of  the  same  genus  from  the  tropics. 

CjpeniA  teiretmn,  Boxburgh.    (C.  MaUtecmiis,  Lamarck.) 

North-Eastem  Africa,  India,  China  and  North-Australia.  This 
Gulingale-Rush  might  be  naturalised  on   river-banks   to   obtain 
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material  for  the  superior  mats  made  <rf  it  in  Bengikl.  Tke  ftvsh 
stems  are  slit  longitndinally  into  three  or  four  pieces,  each  of  which 
cnrls  Tonnd  while  drying,  and  can  then  be  woriced  into  dnrable  and 
elegant  mats.  In  China  it  is  cultivated  like  rice,  bat  in  braekiah 
ground  only,  where  narrow  channels  will  allow  the  water  to  flow  in 
and  out  with  the  rising  and  receding  tide  [Hance  and  Diltbey]. 
Consul  W.  M.  Cooper  reports,  that  in  1878  about  lt5  millions  ©f 
Ningpo-hats  were  exported,  nearly  as  many  in  1887.  In  making 
these  hats  the  stems  are  used  whole. 


Chrpema  texttlls,  Thunberg.     (Cyptrm  vagincAuty  R,  Bronm.) 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  Australian  continent,  also  ooemrhig' 
in  Southern  Africa.  It  is  restricted  to  swampy  localities,  and  thus 
is  not  likely  to  stray  into  ordinary  fields.  In  the  colony  of  Victoria 
it  is  one  of  the  best  indigenous  fibre-plants,  and  it  is  likewise 
valuable  as  being  with  ease  converted  into  pulp  for  good  writing- 
paper,  as  shown  by  the  author  many  years  ago.  Its  perennial 
growth  allows  of  regular  annual  cutting.  The  natives  on  tke 
Mun-ay-River  use  this  as  well  as  Carex  tereticaulis  (F.  v.  M.) 
for  nets. 


C^ytisns  iirolifereas,  Linn^  fil. 

Canaiy -Islands.  The  "  Tagasaste."  A  fodder^shrub  for  Kght 
dry  soil :  finally  tall,  rather  intolerant  to  frost  and  drought  [Dyer]. 
Valuable  also  for  apiarists.  In  some  places  it  was  found,  that 
horses  and  cattle  dislike  this  plant  as  nutriment.  It  grows  quickly 
again  when  cut. 

Cy  tlsns  seoparins.  Link.     (Spartium  seopatium^  Linn^.) 

The  Broom-Bush.  Europe,  North- Asia ;  wild  in  Norway  to  58** 
N.  Of  less  significance  as  a  broom-plant  than  as  one  of  medicinal 
value.  It  can  also  be  used  for  tanning  purposes.  Most  valuable 
for  arresting  drift-sand.  Easily  raised  from  seedis.  A  yellow  dye 
(scoparin)  is  obtainable  from  this  shrub.  The  liquid  alkaloid 
sparteina  is  a  prompt  cardial  tonic  [Prof.  Bartholow]. 


OFtisiUi  spliiasiM,  Lamarck^ 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  bush  forms  a 
strong  prickly  garden-hedge,  handsome  when  closely  clipped  [W. 
Elliott]. 


Samrjdlnm  Ooleasoi,  Hooker. 

New  Zealand.  A  beantifnl  tree,  growing  to  50  feet  in  height 
and  producing  hard  and  inoorroptible  timb^.  Chiefly  eligible  for 
cool  humid  forest-regions. 
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Daerjdiuiii  oninreBBiniini,  Solander. 

New  Zealand.  Native  name,  Rimu ;  the  Red  Pine  of  >the 
colonists.  This  stately  tree  attains  the  height  of  200  feet,  and 
furnishes  a  hard  and  straight-grained  wood,  very  lasting  for  rails, 
but  readily  decaying  in  waterworks.  Professor  Kirk  recommends 
the  timber  on  account  of  its  great  strength  for  girders  and  heavy 
beams  anywhere  under  cover.  With  other  conifers  of  New  Zealand 
particularly  eligible  for  forest- valleys.  A  most  suitable  tree  for 
cemeteries,  on  account  of  its  pendent  branches.  The  bark  possesses 
fair  tan-properties. 

Daorjdinm  FranklinI,  J.  Hooker. 

Huon-pine  of  Tasmania,  where  it  is  endemic ;  only  found  in  moist 
forest-recesses,  and  thus  might  be  planted  in  ferntree-gullies  of 
South-Eastem  Australia  also.  Height  of  tree  sometimes  100  feet ; 
stem-circumference  reaching  20  feet.  The  wood  is  light,  extremely 
close-grained,  highly  esteemed  for  various  artisans'  work.  It  is  the 
best  of  Australasian  woods  for  carving,  also  extensively  used  for 
the  rougher  kinds  of  xylography,  in  the  manufacture  of  pianos  and 
best  cabinet-work,  also  for  building  select  boats.  The  tree  is  not 
of  celerity  of  growth,  nor  resists  severe  frosts. 

Daorjdinm  HLlrkii,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

New  Zealand.  The  "Manoao."  A  pyramidal  tree,  attaining  80 
feet  in  height ;  stem-diameter  to  4  feet.  Timber  of  a  reddish  colour 
and  extreme  durability  [Pix)fessor  Kirk].     Bears  seeds  abundantly. 

Daotjlis  irlomerata,  Liim^.* 

Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  The  Cocks- 
foot-grass. One  of  the  best  of  perennial,  tall,  vigorous  pasture- 
grasses,  adapted  as  well  for  dry  as  moist  soil,  thus  even  available 
for  wet  clays;  particularly  eligible  for  hay.  Will  live  under  the 
shade  of  trees  in  forests ;  fit  also  for  coast-sands.  Resists  drought 
better  than  most  of  the  ordinary  culture-grasses.  Mr.  A.  R.  Craw- 
ford kept  an  individual  plant  for  16  years,  and  it  still  continued  t<> 
increase.  Ascends  the  Pyrenees  to  9,000  feet  [Boissier],  and  is 
indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  68°  50'  [Schuebeler].  Its  yield  of 
foliage  is  rich  and  continuous,  but  its  stems  are  hard ;  the  same 
plants  live  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  can  be  cut  twice  or 
thrice  each  season  without  application  of  manure.  It  is  generally 
liked  by  cattle,  unless  when  by  understocking  or  neglect  it  has  been 
allowed  to  become  rank.  Langethal  observes :  "  What  the  Timothy- 
grass  is  for  the  more  dry  sandy  ground,  that  is  the  Cocksfoot-grass 
for  more  binding  soil,  and  no  other  (European)  grass  can  be  com- 
pared  to  it  for  copiousness  of  yield,  particularly  if  the  soil  contains 
a  fair  quantity  of  lime.  It  grows  quickly,  again  after  the  first 
cutting,  and  comes  early  on  in  the  season.     It  is  much  grown  in 
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New  Zealand  for  harvesting  the  seeds.  The  nutritive  power  of 
this  grass  is  of  first  class.  The  chemical  analysis,  made  very  late 
in  spring,  gave  the  following  results :  Albumen  1*87,  gluten  7'11, 
starch  1*05,  gum  4*47,  sugar  319  per  cent.  [Von  Mueller  and 
Bummel]. 

SaetjliS  litoraliSf  Willdenow.     (Aeluropus  laevis,  Trinius.) 

Prom  the  Mediterranean  sea  to  Siberia.  This  stoloniferous  gi^ass 
can  be  utilized  for  binding  coast-sauds ;  but  it  is  of  greater  import- 
ance still  in  sustaining  a  Kermes-insect  (Porphyrophora  Hamelii), 
which  produces  a  beautiful  purple  dye  [SimmondsJ. 

I>alber8rl»  latlfolia,  Roxburgh. 

India,  up  to  cool  but  not  cold  regions.  A  deciduous  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  80  feet.  The  wood  tough  and  heavy,  in  local  request 
for  ornamental  furniture,  yokes,  wheels,  ploughs,  knees  of  boats ; 
its  color  from  nut-brown  to  dark -purplish,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  lighter  hues  [Brandis,  Gamble].  It  has  fetched  as  much  as 
£13  10s.  per  ton  in  England  [Watt]. 

Oalberffla  Melaaozjlon,  Guillemin  and  Perrottet. 

Tropical  Africa,  extending  to  Southern  Egypt.  A  small-  tree 
with  spiny  branches  ;  the  wood  described  variously  as  blackish  and 
purplish ;  according  to  Colonel  Grant  used  for  arrow-tips,  wooden 
hammers  and  other  select  implements. 

Oalber^rla  Mlsoolobiuni,  Bentham. 

Southern  Brazil.  This  tree  supplies  a  portion  of  the  Jacaranda- 
wood  [Tschudi]. 

Dalberg^ia  nigrra,  Allemao. 

Brazil,  down  to  the  Southern  Provinces.  A  tall  tree,  likely  to 
prove  hardy  in  warmer  extra- tropic  regions.  It  yields  a  portion  of 
the  Jacaranda-  or  Palisander- Wood,  also  Caviuna-Wood,  which  for 
rich  furniture  have  come  into  European  use.  Several  Brazilian 
species  of  MachsBrium  afford,  according  to  Saldanha  da  Gama,  a 
similar  precious  wood,  also  timber  for  water- works  and  railway- 
sleepers,  particularly  M.  incorruptibile  (Allemao),  M.  legale  and 
M.  Allemai  (Bentham). 

Dalbergia  Slssoo,  Sozburgh  * 

The  Indian  Sissoo-tree,  extending  to  Afghanistan,  ascending  to 
elevations  of  5,000  feet,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet.  It  may  be 
worthy  of  t«st,  whether  in  localities  almost  free  of  frost,  particularly 
along  sandy  river-banks,  this  important  timber-tree  could  be 
naturalised,  the  Sissoo  bearing  occasional  frosty  cold  better  than 
the  S&l.  Brandis  found  the  transverse  strength  of  the  wood 
greater  than  that  of  teak  and  sal ;  it  is  very  elastic,  seasons  well, 
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does  not  warp  or  split,  is  easily  worked  and  takes  a  fine  polisb.  It 
is  also  durable  as  a  wood  for  boats.  Tbe  tree  is  easily  raised  from 
seeds  or  cuttings,  and  is  of  quick  growth.  Tbe  seeds  are  produced 
copiously.  Tbe  supply  of  its  wood  bas  fallen  sbort  of  tbe  demand 
in  India.  Colonel  Campbell-Walker  states,  tbat  in  tbe  Punjab 
artificial  rearing  of  Sissoo  is  remunerative  at  only  15  incbes  annual 
rainfall,  witb  great  beat  in  summer  and  occasional  sbarp  frosts  im 
winter ;  but  irrigation  is  resorted  to  at  an  annual  expense  tbere  of 
four  sbilUngs  per  acre.  Sterile  land  is  by  tbe  Sissoo-planting^ 
greatly  ameliorated. 

Oanunara  albay  Bumph.     (D.  orientalis,  Lambert;  Agathis  loranthifoliar 
Salisbury.) 

Agatb-Dammar-Pine.  Indian  Arcbipelagus  and  mainland.  A 
splendid  tree,  up  to  100  feet  bigb,  witb  a  stem  to  8  feet  in  diameter* 
straigbt  and  brancbless  for  two-tbirds  in  leng^b.  It  is  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  its  yield  of  tbe  transparent  Dammar- 
resin,  extensively  used  for  vamisb. 

Oammara  AuBtralts,  Lambert.*    (AgathU  australis,  Salisbitxy.) 

Kauri -Pine.  Nortb-Island  of  New  Zealand.  Tbis  magnificent 
tree  measures,  under  favorable  circumstances,  180  feet  in  beigbt 
and  exceptionally  17  feet  in  diameter  of  stem ;  tbe  estimated  but 
perbaps  overrated  age  of  sucb  a  tree  being  700  to  800  years.  It 
furnishes  an  excellent,  remarkably  durable  timber,  straigbt-grained, 
and  mucb  in  use  for  masts,  boats,  superior  furniture,  casks,  rims  of 
^  sieves,  and  is  particularly  sougbt  for  decks  of  ships,  lasting  for  tbe 
latter  purpose  twice  as  long  ^lr  tbe  deal  of  many  other  pines.  It  is 
also  available  for  railway  brake-blocks  and  for  carriages,  and 
regarded  as  one  of  the  most  durable  among  timbers  of  tbe  Coniferas. 
Braces,  stringers  and  tie-beams  of  wharves  remained,  according  to 
Professor  Kirk,  for  very  many  years  in  good  order  under  mucb 
traffic.  In  bridge-building  also  tbe  Kauri-timber  gave  excellent 
result-s ;  it  can  likewise  be  used  advantageously  for  the  sounding- 
boards  of  pianofortes.  Kauri-wood  is  also  used  for  light  bandies  of 
many  implements  and  for  various  instruments,  including  stethos- 
copes, for  wool-presses,  tbe  body-work  of  waggons,  butter-casks, 
brewers'  vats ;  further,  in  shipbuilding  for  bulwarks,  and  also  for 
tbe  sides  of  boats.  In  strength  it  is  considerably  superior  to  Baltic 
Deal.  Kauri  ought  to  be  extensively  introduced  into  our  denser 
forests.  Auckland  alone  exports  about  £100,000  worth  of  Kaurt- 
timber  annually.  It  is  easily  worked,  and  takes  a  bigb  polish. 
Tbis  tree  yields  besides  the  Kauri-resin  of  commerce,  which  is  also 
largely  obtained  from  under  the  stems.  Tbe  greatest  pari  is 
gathered  by  the  Maoris  in  localities  formerly  covered  witb  Kauri- 
forests  ;  pieces  weighing  a  ton  have  been  found  in  sucb  places.  Tbe 
value  of  tbis  resin,  as  exported  from  New  Zealand  in  1883,  was 
£359,936,  it  1886  it  wae  £299,762,  in  1888,  £380,933,  tbe  London 
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market-price  being  about  £50  the  ton.  The  varaisb  made  of  it  is 
«lmo8t  colorless.  Recent  vast  destmction  of  ELanri-forests  through, 
fire  render  the  establishing  of  this  tree  elsewhere  all  the  more 
imperative. 


i^pliylla^  Lindley. 
Santa-Cruz  Archipelagos.     A  beautiful  tree,  often  100  feet  high, 
resembling  D.  alba. 


Cooreiy  Lindley. 
New  Caledonia.     Height  of  tree  about  50  feet. 

Oaminara  olitasa^  Lindley. 

New  Hebrides.     A  fine  tree,  resembling  D.  Australis,  reaching 
200  feet  in  height,  with  a  long  clear  trunk. 

S^aminara  OTata,  C.  Moore. 

New  Caledonia.     This  tree  is  rich  in  Dammar-resin. 


lara  roliaBtay  0.  Moore.*  (Agathis  roJmsta,  J.  Hooker.) 
Queensland-Kauri.  A  tall  tree,  known  only  from  the  vicinity  of 
Rockingham's  Bay,  the  mainland  at  Wide  Bay  and  Eraser's  Island. 
It  thrives  well  even  in  open,  exposed,  dry  localities  at  Melbounie. 
Height  attaining  180  feet ;  largest  diameter  of  stem  6  feet ;  wood 
free  from  knots  and  easily  worked.  Market  value  £3  10s.  for  1,000 
superficial  feet  of  timber.  As  much  as  12,000  feet  .(superficial)  of 
good  timber  have  been  cut  from  one  tree,  that  not  being  the  largest. 
The  species  closely  allied  to  the  Indian  D.  alba,  and  yields  likewiHe 
Dammar-resin. 


,  Vitienslai,  Seemann. 
In  Fiji.  Tree  to  100  feet  high ;  probably  identical  with  Lindley's 
D.  longifolia. 

Aanthonia  bipartita,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

From  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland  to  West- 
Australia.  Available  as  a  tender-leaved  and  productive  perennial 
grass,  particulai'ly  for  any  desert-regions. 

Slanthonla  Oannlnirliaini,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand.  A  splendid  alpine  fodder-grass,  with  large  panicles ; 
it  attains  a  height  of  5  feet,  and  forms  tussocks.  Pasture-animals 
relish  the  young  foliage  and  the  flower-masses  [ J .  Buchanan] . 

Hantbonia  nerroaaf  J.  Hooker.    (Amphibromm  Neetii,  Stendel.) 

Extra- tropical  Australia.  One  of  the  best  perennial  nutritious 
Swamp-grasses. 
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Banthonla  pentotllata,  F.  v.  Mueller  * 

The  Wajlaby-grass.  Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
ascending  to  alpine  elevations.  Mr.  A.  N.  Grant  mentions  this  as 
the  most  gregarious  of  grasses  in  Riverina,  though  after  seeding' 
early  in  summer  it  becomes  parched,  until  it  pushes  afresh  after 
the  first  autumnal  rains.  It  is  most  easily  disseminated.  Dr.  Curl 
found  this  perennial  grass  useful  for  artificial  mixed  pasture.  Its 
principal  value  is  in  spring.  Noted  as  very  valuable  in  its  native 
localities.  Deserving  of  methodic  rearing.  Will  live  where  cocks- 
foot and  rye-grass  succumb  for  want  of  humidity  or  nourishment 
[Th.  Mason]. 

Oanthonia  roliasta,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian  Alps.  Forms  large  patches  of  rich  forage  near  or  at 
the  very  edge  of  glaciers  and  may  therefore  possibl}  endure 
the  winters  of  Middle  Europe.  The  tall  D.  rigida  (Raoul)  of  New- 
Zealand  is  plosely  allied.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  D.  picta 
(Nees)  as  a  superior  grass  of  extra-tropic  South-America  for 
sheep-pastures. 

Batlsoa  oannabliia,  Llnn^. 

From  Greece  to  Upper  India.  A  perennial  herb  ;  the  leaves 
and  roots  are  used  in  medicine,  and  also  yield  a  superior  yellow 
dye. 

Baaons  Carota,  Linn^.* 

The  Carrot.  Europe,  North- Africa,  extra- tropical  Asia,  east  to 
Japan,  north  to  the  Shetland-Islands,  but  succeeds  also  a«  a  culture 
plant  in  equatorial  countries  [Cantley]  matures  seeds  well  even  in 
the  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe],  whei^e  it 
yields  a  crop  at  any  part  of  the  season.  Biennial  Admits  of 
naturalisation  along  shores.  In  Norway  it  is  grown  to  lat.  70**  22' 
[Schuebeler].  Beyond  ordinary  culinary  utilisation  it  serves 
for  the  distillation  of  alcohol  and  a  peculiar  oil.  Large-rooted 
varieties  as  well  as  the  herb  give  a  good  admixture  to  stable-fodder. 
The  fresh  root  acts  as  an  anthelmintic.  Within  the  tropics  Carrots 
are  a  crop  of  the  cool  season.  At  Singapore  the  Shorthorn-variety 
thrives  best  [H.  N.  Ridley].  Carrot-treacle  can  also  be  prepared 
from  the  root.  Requires  lime  in  the  soil  for  its  prolific  culture- 
The  chemical  substances  carotin  and  hydrocarotin  are  derived  from 
it.  Mess.  Dippe  in  Quedlinburg  keep  about  130  acres  under  culture 
merely  for  carrot-seeds.  These  will  retain  their  vitality  for  a  few- 
years  ordinarily  preserved. 

Bebrereasta  ednlts,  Weddell. 

The  Janatsi  or  Teon-itsigo  of  Japan.  Berries  of  this  bush  edible; 
fibre  valuable  for  textile  fabrics.  A  few  Indian  species,  with  fibre 
resembling  that  of  Boehmeria,  ascend  the  Himalaya  for  several 
thousand  feet,  and  may  therefore  be  very  hardy — ^namely :  D.  velu- 
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tina,  D.  Wallicbiana,  D.  hjpoleuca.  The  latter  extends  to  Abyssinia, 
where  it  has  been  noticed  at  elevations  of  8,000  feet.  D.  dichotoma 
occnrs  on  mountains  in  Java. 

]>e<rakisnea  inBtffnlB,  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson.  {SlacUa  insignist  Griffitb.) 
Himalaya  from  6,000   to    10,000   feet   elevation.       This   showy 
shrnb  or  miniature- tree  produces  fruit  full  of  juicy  pulp  of  pleasant 
sweetness. 

]>eiidrooalainas  Brandlsii,  Munro* 

Tenasserim,  Martaban  and  Pegu,  up  to  elevations  of  4,000  feet. 
Height  of  stem  reaching  to  120  feet.  Likes  lime-stone  soil. 
Locally  much  used  for  buildings,  affording  posts,  rafters,  flooring 
material  and  shingles ;  fit  also  for  many  utensils,  among  them 
buckets  [Sir  D.  Brandis].  Intemodes  sometimes  over  a  foot 
long. 

]>endrooalainas  rliranteiis,  Monro.* 

Malacca  and  the  adjacent  islands.  Habit  of  Gigantochloa 
maxima ;  therefore  one  of  the  mightiest  of  all  Bamboos.  It  con- 
tinues constantly  to  add  stems  from  its  root,  several  hundred  some- 
times belonging  to  the  same  tuft.  Stems  reach  a  height  of  100 
feet  and  a  circumference  of  33  inches ;  the  joints  are  occasionally 
as  much  as  18  inches  long  and  the  walls  an  inch  thick  [Dr.  Trimen] . 
Locally  much  used  for  rural  buildings,  furnishing  posts,  rafters, 
flooring  material  and  shingles  [Brandis].  Buckets  and  many  other 
domestic  utensils  are  readily  made  of  this  Bamboo.  D.  criticus  of 
Burmah  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  ascends  to  3,000  feet 
[Kurz]. 

Bendrooalamas  longispatbos,  Kurz. 

.  British  Burmah,  where  with  D.  calostachyns  (Kurz)  it  ascends 
to  about  3,500  feet ;  the  former  rises  to  a  height  of  60  feet.  D. 
membranaceus  (Kurz)  attains  there  nearly  the  same  height. 

Hendrooalamos  Bamlltonl,  Nees. 

Himalayas,  between  2,000  and  6,000  feet.  Height  reaching  60 
feet.  The  young  shoots  of  this  stately  Bamboo  are  edible  in  a 
boiled  state  [Hooker].  It  endures  great  cold  as  well  as  dry  heat 
[Kurz].     D.  Hookeri  (Munro)  is  a  closely  allied  species. 

Bendrocalamiis  strictnSf  Nees.* 

India,  extending  to  Burmah.  Grows  on  drier  ground  than 
Bamboos  generally.  Its  strength  and  solidity  render  it  fit  for 
many  select  technic  purposes.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and 
occasionally  forms  forests  of  its  own.  It  endures  great  cold  as  well 
as  dry  heat  [Kurz].     Useful  for  the  consolidation  of  embankments 
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on  aeeonnt  of  the  network  of  fibrons  rootB  [Fem&ndez].  Readily 
raised  from  seed.  This  and  D.  Hamiltoni  are  almost  annually 
seeding  [Gramble],  which  in  exceptional  among  BambusaceeB. 

Hesmodiani  aoamlnataiii,  De  CandoUe. 

Eastern  North-America.  With  D.  nudiflorum  (D.C.)  mentioned 
by  C.  Mohr  as  a  nutritive  plant  for  stock,  and  particularly  adapted 
for  forest- soil. 

Hesmodlam  triflonun,  De  Candolle.* 

In  tropical  regions  of  Asia,  AfHca  and  Amenca.  A  densely 
matted  perennial  herb,  alluded  to  on  this  occasion  as  recommend - 
able  for  places  too  hot  for  ordinary  clover,  and  as  representing  a 
large  genus  of  plants,  many  of  which  may  prove  of  value  for 
pasture.  Dr.  Roxburgh  already  stated  that  it  helps  to  form  the 
most  beautiful  turf  in  India,  and  that  cattle  are  very  fond  of  this 
herb.  Colonel  Drury  informs  us,  that  it  springs  up  on  all  soils 
and  situations,  supplying  the  place  of  Trifolium  and  Medicaid 
there.  D.  Canadense  (D.C.)  is  also  an  excellent  fodder-herb 
[Rosenthal]. 

]>esinodiiuii  unoliiatnin,  De  Candolle. 

"  Chili- Clover."  From  North-Mexico  to  Chili  and  Uruguay. 
A  somewhat  shrubby  plant  of  easy  dissemination;  valuable  for 
forage  [Dr.  W.  Hillebrand]. 

J^ickftonia  Blllardierti,  F.  v.  Mueller.*     (D.  antarctica.  La  BiUardiei-e  ; 
Cihotium  Billardierii,  Kaulf  ass.) 

South -Eastern  Australia,  New  Zealand.  This  tree-fern  is  men- 
tioned here,  as  it  is  the  very  best  for  distant  ti-ansmission,  and 
endures  some  frost.  It  attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  Hai*dy  in  the 
Island  of  Ai'ran  with  D.  squarrosa  and  Cyathea  meduUans  [Rev. 
D.  Landsborough.]  This  species  above  all  others  should  be  dis- 
seminated in  warmer  extra-tropical  countries,  thus  with  us  in  West- 
Australia.  Important  also  as  commercial  plants  among  f em-trees 
are  Cyathea  medullaris,  of  South-Eastem  Australia  and  New 
Zealand  ;  Cyathea  dealbata,  the  Silvery  Tree-fern  and  C.  Smithii, 
from  New  Zealand  only  ;  because  when  upgrown  their  shipment  is 
not  attended  with  the  same  difficulty  as  that  of  the  tall  Alsophila 
Australis  (which  attains  60  feet)  and  numerous  other  tree-ferns, 
about  200  species  of  which  are  now  known.  Those  mentioned  are 
among  the  hardiest  of  this  noble  kind  of  plants.  D.  Billardieri, 
D.  squarrosa  and  Alsophila  Colensoi  extend  to  46"  30'  S.  in  New 
Zealand  according  to  Mr.  T.  Waugh.  Professor  Kirk  records  from 
Stewart-Island  in  latitude  47^  20  Dicksonia  squan^osa,  Cyathea 
Smithii  and  C.  medullaris.  The  latter  attains  (X^easionally  a 
weight  of  three  tons  according  to  Mi*.  Dall.  The  vestiture  of  their 
frond-stalks  serves  as  a  styptic.  Anthelmintic  pixtperties,  whioh 
may  exist  in  these  and  many  other  ferns,  have  not  yet  been  searched 
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for.  The  fresh  dust-like  spores  shoTdd  be  scattered  through  moist 
forest-valleys^,  to  ensure  new  supplies  of  these  superb  forms  of 
vegetation  for  the  next  century.  D.  Billardierii  is  nowhere 
antarctic.  Frond-fragments,  as  not  quickly  shrivelling,  in  ex- 
tensive demand  for  marketable  table-bouquets. 

JMgltalls  purpurea,  Dodoens. 

The  iV>xglove.  Western  Europe.  A  biennial  and  exceedingly 
beautiful  herb  of  great  medicinal  value,  easily  raised.  In  Norway 
it  grows  to  lat.  63**  52'  [Schuebeler].  Chemical  principles :  digitalin, 
digitaletin  and  three  peculiar  acids  [Wittstein.]  Bees  must  be 
kept  away  from  this  plant. 

Simochloa  Andamanlca,  Kara. 

Andamans.  A  scandent  Bamboo,  rising  to  fully  100  feet.  Should 
be  of  particular  value  for  scenic  culture.  D.  Tjankorreh  (Buese) 
extends  from  Java  to  the  Philippines,  ascends  to  4,000  feet  eleva- 
tion, but  is  not  so  tall  as  the  other  species. 

SHoBOorea  aouleata,  Linne.* 

The  Kaawi-Tam.  India,  South- Sea  Islands.  Stem  prickly,  as 
the  name  implies,  not  angular.  Leaves  alternate,  undivided.  It 
ripens  later  than  the  following  species,  and  requires  no  reeds  for 
staking.  It  is  propagated  from  small  tubers.  This  yam  is  of  a 
sweetish  taste,  and  the  late  Dr.  Seemann  regarded  it  as  one  of  the 
finest  esculent  roots  of  the  globe.  Will  keep  for  nearly  a  year ; 
weight  to  8  lbs.  A  variety  of  a  bluish  hue,  cultivated  in  Central 
America  (for  instance  at  Caraccas),  is  of  very  delicious  taste.  The 
fresh  tubers  contain  about  15  per  cent,  starch  [Dr.  Th.  Peckolt.] 

Hioseorea  alata,  Linne.* 

The  Uvi-Tam.  India  and  South-Sea  Islands.  The  stems  are 
four-angled  and  not  prickly.  The  tubers,  of  which  there  ai'e  many 
varieties,  will  attain  under  favorable  circumstances  a  length  of 
8  feet,  and  the  prodigious  weight  of  100  pounds.  This  species  and 
the  preceding  are  the  two  principal  kinds  cultivated  in  tropical 
countries.  D.  alata  is  in  culture  supported  by  reeds.  It  is  pro- 
pagated from  pieces  of  the  old  root,  and  in  warm  climes  comes  to 
perfection  in  about  seven  months.  The  tubers  may  be  baked  or 
boiled.  It  is  this  species,  which  has  been  successfully  cultivated  in 
New  Zealand  and  also  in  the  Southern  States  of  North- America. 
A  variety  or  allied  species  with  branched  tubers  is  mentioned  by 
Peckolt  as  Angola-  Yam,  containing  about  24  per  cent,  stai-ch.  It 
may  be  only  cultivated  perhaps  in  Africa. 

]>loscorea  atropnrpnrea,  Bozborgh. 

Southern  India.  Root  elongated,  attaining  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  of 
very  nice  taste.  Starch  about  18  per  cent.  [Peckolt],  sugar  7  per 
cent. ;  thus  richer  in  sugar  than  any  other  species. 
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]>loBCorea  BraBiltunsis,  Willdenow. 

From  Guiana  to  Brazil.  Tuber  ovate,  to  nearly  1  foot  diameter. 
Particularly  lauded  by  Dr.  Theo.  Peckolt  as  palatable,  but  not  so 
rich  in  starch  as  some  other  species. 

IMOBOOrea  bnllllfera,  Linn^.  (Z>.  sativa,  Linne  partly.) 

Southern  Asia,  east  as  far  as  •  Japan,  also  in  the  South-S€» 
Islands,  North-  and  tropical  East- Australia,  likewise  recorded  from 
tropical  Africa.  Stem  cylindrical,  not  prickly.  The  acrid  root 
requires  soaking  before  boiling.  The  plant  has  proved  hardy  in 
the  Southern  States  of  North- America.  Starch  is  very  profitably- 
obtainable  from  the  tubers. 

BioBoorea  dodecaneara,  Veiloso. 

Southern  Brazil.  Tubers  attain  a  weight  of  3  lbs.,  of  excellent 
taste.     Starch  about  18  percent.  [Peckolt]. 

BloBoorea  faBClonlatav  Roxburgh. 

Continental  India.  This  species  is  there  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  not  only  for  food,  but  also  to  make  starch.  The 
tubers  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  potato,  which  they  resemble  in 
mealiness  and  flavor,  and  ai^e  highly  esteemed  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

BlOBOOrea  rlabrav  Boxburgh.*  (D.  Batatas,  Decaiene.) 

The  Chinese  Yam.  From  India  to  China.  The  hardiest  of  all. 
Not  prickly.  The  root  is  known  to  attain  a  length  of  4  feet,  with  a 
circumference  of  14  inches,  and  a  weight  of  about  14  lbs.  The  inner 
portion  of  the  tuber  is  of  snowy  whiteness,  of  a  flaky  consistenee 
and  of  a  delicious  flavor;  preferred  by  many  to  potatoes,  and 
obtainable  in  climes  too  hot  for  potato-crops.  The  bulblets  from 
the  axils  of  the  leaf-stalks,  as  in  other  Dioscoreas,  serve  as  sets  for 
planting,  but  the  tubei-s  from  them  attain  full  size  only  in  the 
second  yejir.  The  upper  end  of  the  tubers  offers  ready  sets,  but 
there  are  dormant  eyes  on  any  portion  of  the  surface  of  the  tubers 
[Sir  Samuel  Wilson,  General  Noble].  First  grown  in  Australia  by 
the  author  in  1858.  A  remarkably  hardy  species ;  its  yam-root 
keeps  well  [Vilmorin].  Not  so  easily  dug  up  as  those  of  some 
other  species. 

OlOBCOrea  rlobOBa,  Roxburgh. 

India.  Roxburgh  states  this  to  be  the  most  esteemed  yam  in 
Bengal. 

BioBcorea  haatlfolla,  Nees. 

Extra- tropical  Western  Australia,  as  far  south  as  32**.  It  is 
evidently  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  yams,  and  on  that  accotmt 
deserves  particularly  to  be  drawn  into  culture.  The  tubers  are 
largely  consumed  by  the  local  aborigines  for  food.  The  only  plant, 
on  which  they  bestow  any  kind  of  cultivation,  crude  as  it  is.  Fit 
tor  arid  situations,  but  fond  of  lime. 
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Slosoorea  Japonlea,  Thunberf?.. 

The  hardy  Japan- Yam.  Not  prickly.  The  material  here  for 
comparison  is  not  complete,  but  seems  to  indicate,  that  D.  transversa 
and  D.  punctata  (R.  Br.)  are  both  referable  to  D.  Japonica.  If 
this  assumption  should  prove  correct,  then  we  have  this  yam  along^ 
the  coast-tracts  of  North-  and  East-Australia,  as  far  south  as  lati- 
tude  33**.  In  Australia  we  find  the  wild  root  of  good  taste  and  large 
size ;  the  tubers  are  eaten  by  the  savages  raw  when  young,  roasted 
when  aged  [E.  Palmer]. 

]>ioscorea  namninlaria,  Lamarck. 

The  Tivoli-Yam.  Continental  and  insular  India,  also  South- Sea 
Islands.  A  high-climbing  prickly  species,  with  opposite  leaves. 
Boots  cylindrical,  as  thick  as  a  man's  arm ;  their  taste  exceedingly 
good.     Roxburgh's  plant  of  this  name  seems  quite  different. 

]>ioscorea  oppositifolia,  Linnd. 

India  and  China.     Not  prickly.     One  of  the  edible  yams. 

]>iosoorea  Kontaphylla,  Linn^. 

Continental  and  insular  India,  also  South-Sea  Islands.  Likewise 
a  good  yam.     A  prickly  species,  with  alternate  divided  leaves. 

]>losoorea  plperlfolla,  Hmnboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Prom  Panama  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  The  tubers  keep  particularly 
well,  and  are  often  smoked  for  preservation.  Starch  about  26  per 
cent.  [Dr.  Th.  Peckolt]. 

J^loacorea  pnrparea,  Boxburgh. 

India.    In  Bengal  considered  next  best  to  D.  alata  and  D.  globosa, 

Biosoorea  qninqnelolia,  Thunberg. 

Japan,  and  there  one  of  several  yam-plants  with  edible  tubers. 
Among  numerous  congeners  are  mentioned  as  providing  likewise 
root- vegetables :  D.  esurientum  (Fenzl)  from  Guatemala,  D.  tube- 
rosa  and  D.  conferta  (Vellozo)  from  South-Brazil,  D.  Cayennensis 
(Lamarck)  from  tropical  South-America,  D.  triphylla  (Linne)  from 
tropical  Asia,  D.  deltoidea  (Wallich)  from  Nepal.  Of  these  and 
many  other  species  the  relative  quality  of  the  roots  and  their  adap- 
tability  to  field-cultivation  require  to  be  more  fully  ascertained. 

Dloscorea  spleata,  Both. 

India.     Roots  used  like  those  of  other  species. 

Bioftoorea  snbliastata,  Yelloso. 

Southern  Brazil.  Tuber  roundish,  attaining  a  weight  of  6  lbs.; 
mucilaginous.     Starch  about  18  per  cent.  [Peckolt]. 
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tDlosoorea  tomentosa*  Koenif^. 

Ooyala-Yam.  India.  The  nomenclature  of  some  of  the  Asiatic 
species  reqmres  further  revision. 

Siosoorea  trlfida,  Linn^  fiL 

Central  America.  One  of  the  yams  there  cultivated.  Varions 
other  tuberous  Diosooren  occur  in  tropical  countries,  but  their 
respective  degrees  of  hardiness,  taste  and  yield  are  not  recorded  or 
ascertained.  The  length  of  the  warm  season  in  many  extra- tropical 
countries  is  probably  sufficient  for  ripening  all  these  yams.  Prof. 
Philippi  records  28  species  from  Chili,  all  therefore  extra- tropic. 

y^iomvjTOB  Bbenwn,  Eoenig.* 

Ceylon,  where  it  furnishes  the  best  kind  of  Ebony-wood,  occurring" 
also  in  southern  continental  India.  It  is  not  uncommon  up  to  an 
elevation  of  5,000  feet  in  Ceylon,  according  to  Dr.  Thwaites ; 
hence  I  would  I'eoommend  this  large  and  valuable  tree  for  teat- 
plantations  in  wai-m  extra-tropical  lowlands  forest-regions,  where 
also  D.  queesita  and  D.  oppositifolia,  the  best  Calamander-trees,  and 
D.  melanoxylon  should  be  tried.  Many  other  species  of  Diospyrxw 
could  probably  be  introduced  from  the  mountains  of  various  tropical 
regions,  either  for  the  sake  of  their  ebony-like  wood  or  their  fruit. 
Black  Ebony-wood  sinks  in  water.  The  price  in  England  i-anges 
from  £8  to  £20  per  ton,  from  700  to  1,000  tons  being  imported  into 
Britain  annually  for  pianoforte- keys,  the  string-holders  of  musical 
instruments,  the  fingerboard  and  tail -piece  of  violins,  sharp  note- 
pieces  of  pianos,  harmoniums  and  cabinet-organs,  and  other  select 
purposes.  The  following  species,  some  of  which  may  prove  hardy, 
yield  Ebony-wood,  according  to  Hiem :  India — D.  Ebenum,  Koen., 
D.  melanoxvlon,  Roxb.,  D.  silvatica,  R<ixb.,  D.  Gardneri,  Thw., 
D.  hirsuta,  L.  fiL,  D.  discolor,  Willd.,  D.  Embropteris,  Thw.,  D. 
Ebenaster,  Retz.,  D.  montana,  Roxb.,  D.  insignis,  Pers.,  D.  Tupru, 
Hamilt.,  D.  truncata,  Zoll.,  D.  ramifloi*a.  Wall ;  Africa — D.  Dendo, 
Welw.,  D.,  mespiliformis,  Hochst. ;  Mauriivis — D.  tesselaria,  Poiret ; 
Madagascar — D.  haplostylis,  Boivin,  D.  microrhombus,  Hiem.  C. 
B.  Clarke  enumerates  for  British  India  alone  59  species  of  Dios- 
pyros. 

SHospyros  Kakl,  Linne  fiL* 

The  Date-plum  or  Persimmon  of  China  and  Japan,  also  Khasya, 
Assam  and  Burma.  A  rather  slow -growing  tree,  hai'dy  at  Port 
Phillip  :  comes  into  bearing  when  about  five  years  old.  The  fruit 
is  yellow,  oi*ange,  pink  or  dark-purple,  variable  in  size,  but  seldom 
larger  than  an  ordinary  apple  ;  it  can  readily  be  dried  on  strings. 
A  hard  and  a  soft  variety  occur.  It  has  ripened  as  far  north  as 
Philadelphia  [Saunders].  The  most  famed  varieties  are,  according 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Loorins :  Ronosan,  Nihon,  Micado,  Daimaio, 
Taikoon,  Yamato,  the  latter  particularly  large  and  saccharine,  and 
with  the  Jogen-variety  mostly  used  for  drying.     In  Sydney  the 
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favorite  varieties  for  culture  are  the  Tumon  and  the  Jane-Nashi 
[H.  A.  James]  ;  both  are  also  much  liked  in  the  United  States. 
In  Japan  this  is  thought  to  be  the  best  native  fruit  [Christy]  ; 
attains  one  pound  in  weight.  There  are  also  seedless  varieties. 
Dried  Kaki-fruit  is  considered  superior  to  figs.  For  drying  the 
fruit  is  peeled ;  it  requires  a  month  to  exsiccate.  The  Hyakuma- 
variety  when  shrivelled  measures  as  much  as  4  by  3  inches  [Jar- 
main].  The  green  fruits  serve  as  medicinal  astringents  [Dupont]. 
Hiem  counts  as  varieties  D.  Schitze  (Bunge)  and  D.  costata 
(Garri^re). 

IHospyros  Xiotns,  Linn^. 

From  Northern  China  to  the  Caucausus.  The  ordinary  Date- 
plum.  The  sweet  fruits  of  this  tree,  resembling  black  chernesy 
are  edible  and  also  used  for  the  preparation  of  syrup.  '  The  wood, 
like  that  of  D.  chloroxylon,  is  known  in  some  places  as  Green  Ebony. 
It  resembles  Mottled  Ebony ;  it  must  not  however  be  confounded 
with  other  kinds,  such  as  are  furnished  by  some  species  of  Excoo- 
caria,  Nectandra  and  Jacaranda.  This  tree  endures  the  winters  of 
Northern  Germany  [C.  Koch]  ;  in  the  Crimea  it  rises  to  40  feet 
[Loudon]. 


Mexico  and  Texas.  Tree,  reaching  a  height  of  30  feet ;  fruit 
globose,  black,  luscious  [A.  Gray].  The  wood  serves  as  a  substitute 
for  that  of  the  Turkey  box  [Prof.  Sargent]. 

IHmmvw^om  Virffialana,  Linn^.* 

The  North- American  Ebony  or  Parsimon  or  Persimmon,  indigen- 
ously restricted  to  the  South-Eastem  States.  A  tree,  reaching 
70  feet  in  height,  sends  suckers  up  from  the  roots.  Wood  heavy, 
very  hard,  blackish  or  brownish,  valuable  for  shuttles  instead  of 
boxwood  [Jos.  Gardner]  ;  for  turnery,  also  shoe-lasts  [Sargent]  ; 
for  shafts  one  of  the  very  best  [Michaux].  The  stem  exudes  a 
kind  of  gum.  The  sweet  variety  yields  a  good  table-fruit.  Ripens 
fruit  to  ^l**  North  in  Illinois  [Bryant].  Endures  the  winters  of 
Northern  Germany  [C.  Koch].  Hot  summers  promote  the  early 
ripening  and  sweetness  of  the  fruit,  the  delicious  taste  not  alone 
depending  on  early  frost,  as  final  sweetness  depends  on  chemical 
decomposition.  The  flowers  yield  honey.  The  species  is  of  very 
close  affinity  to  D.  Lotus,  as  remarked  by  A.  Gray,  which  endures 
the  clime  of  Northern  Germany  also. 

IMplothemlnin  camp— tra^  Martins. 

Southern  Brazil.  A  dwarf  Padm  of  dry  regions.  The  sweetish 
pulpy  outer  covering  of  the  small  fruits  is  edible.  D.  maritimum 
(Martina)  grows  naturally  on  sandy  sea-coasts,  and  can  be  culti. 
vated  in  the  open  air  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson  [C.  Moore], 
fruiting  well  there. 
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Biposls  BnlbocaBtaniuiif  l>e  Candolle. 

Chili.     The  tubers  of  this  perennial  herb  are  edible. 

J^tpsaens  ftilloiiiuii,  Linne. 

Fuller's  Teasel.  Middle  Asia.  A  tall  biennial  herb.  The  thorny 
fruit-heads  are  used  for  fulling  in  cloth-factories.  The  import  into 
England  during  one  of  the  latter  years  was  valued  at  £5,000.  The 
plant  is  most  easily  reared.  The  use  of  these  Teasels  has  not  yet 
been  superseded  by  any  adequate  machinery.  The  young  leaves 
can  be  used  as  food  for  silkworms  [Thorbum].  The  flowers  are 
rich  in  nectar  for  honey  [A.  J.  Cook],  which  is  of  excellent  quality 
[Quinby]. 

tDlrca  palnstrlSy  Linn^. 

Eastern  States  of  North-America,  extending  to  Canada.  An 
ornamental  forest-shrub,  the  tough  bark  of  which  is  serviceable  for 
straps  and  whipcords. 

IHstlohlls  marttima,  Rafinesque.  {Festuca  distichophylla,  J.  Hooker.) 

North-  and  South- America,  extra-tropical  Australia.  This  dwarf 
creeping  grass  is  of  great  value  for  binding  soil  in  arid  places, 
forming  rough  lawns,  edging  garden-plots  and  covering  coast-sand. 

]>ollohos  litfloras,  Linn^* 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  An 
annual  herb,  the  Horse-Gram  of  South-India,  where  it  is  extensively 
grown.  Colonel  Sykes  got  over  300  seeds  from  a  moderate-sized 
plant.  Dr.  Stewart  saw  it  cultivated  up  to  8,000  feet.  Content 
with  poor  soils.  Thrives  in  very  hot  weather,  with  a  minimum 
rainfall.  Well  adapted  for  stable-pulse  and  also  useful  for  fodder 
and  as  green  manure  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  D.  uniflorus  (Lamarck) 
seems  a  variety. 

]>Olichos  irlltl^OSaB,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  woody  climber  is  one  of  the  most  eligible 
for  covering  rustic  buildings  with  a  close  and  almost  ever-flowering 
vegetation. 

Ooliohos  Xialllallf  Linn^.* 

India,  probably  from  thence  only  spread  widely  through  the 
tropics.  An  annual  herb,  sometimes  lasting  through  several  years, 
cultivated  up  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  ripening  its  fruit  at 
Port  Phillip.  The  young  pods,  as  well  as  the  ripe  seeds,  of  sevei'al 
varietiets  available  for  culinary  use,  it  delights  in  rich  soil,  and 
ripens  in  hot  countries  within  three  months  ;  its  yield  is  about 
forty -fold,  according  to  Roxburgh.  At  Port  Darwin  its  produce 
has  been  180-fold  [M.  Holtze].  The  whole  plant  forms  excellent 
stable-feed  for  cattle. 
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Borema  Ammonlaenm,  D.  Don. 

From  Pereia  extending  to  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan,  up  to 
4,000  feet.  A  tall  perennial  herb,  yielding  the  gum-resin  Am- 
moniaeum,  which  might  be  obtained  from  plants  introduced, 
especially  as  this  plant  will  grow  in  dry  regions. 

Bovyalis  xtxyphoides,  £.  Meyer. 

South-Africa.  A  thorny  shrub.  Berries  used  for  a  delicious 
preserve  [Mrs.  Barber].  So  also  the  fruits  of  D.  celastroidcs 
(Sonder). 

DraoBDna  oianalirliia,  B.  Balfour. 

Socotra.  Attains  25  feet  height  and  three  feet  stem-thickness. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  plants  extant,  for  scenic  culture  par- 
ticularly eligible,  the  branches  short  terminal  and  almost 
horizontally  crowded,  giving  the  tree  an  umbrella-shaped  outline. 
Produces  like  D.  Draco,  D.  Ombet  (Kotschy  and  Pryritsch)  from 
Nubia  and  D.  schizantha  (Baker)  from  Samoli  red  dye-resin. 

DraoBDna  Sraoo,  Llnne. 

The  Dragonblood-Tree  of  the  Canary-Islands.  An  imposing 
feature  in  scenic  horticulture ;  it  yields  one  kind  of  Dragonblood- 
resin.  The  famed  Dragon-tree  of  TenerifEe,  measured  in  1831, 
showed  46  feet  stem-circumference,  and  even  at  the  commencement 
of  the  15th  century  was  celebrated  for  its  age  and  large  proportions. 
A  Dracaena  is  cultivated  on  Kilimanjaro  up  to  7,000  feet  for 
hedges  [H.  Johnston]. 

Ihraeocephalam  MoldaTloa,  Linne. 

Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  An  annual  showy  scent-herb ;  also 
of  some  medicinal  value  and  particularly  for  culinary  condiment. 

Drlinys  Winter!,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

Extra-tropical  South-AmeHca.  The  Canelo  of  Chili,  sacred 
under  the  name  of  Boighe  to  the  original  inhabitants.  Attains  in 
river-valleys  a  height  of  60  feet.  The  wood  never  attacked  by 
insects  [Dr.  Philippi].  Bark  used  for  medicinal  purposes.  The 
Australian  and  New  Zealand  species  may  be  equally  valuable.  1). 
aromatica  (F.  v.  M.)  is  particularly  burning-spicy,  even  in  its 
foliage. 

Dnbolsla  Bopwoodli,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Pitury.  Inland  desert-regions  from  New  South  Wales  and 
Queen^and  to  near  the  west-coast  of  Australia.  '  This  shrub 
deserves  cultivation  on  account  of  its  highly  stimulating  properties. 
D.  myoporoides  (R.  Br.)  of  East- Australia  and  New  Caledonia  has 
come  into  use  for  ophthalmic  surgery.  The  alkaloid  of  the  latter, 
duboisin,  is  allied  to  piturin,  and  important  as  a  mydriatic  [Ban- 
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croft] .  It  is  held  by  Ladenberg  to  be  closely  allied  to  Hyoscyamin 
in  chemical  constitution  and  physiologic  effect.  The  tree  attains  in 
deep  forest-glens  a  height  of  60  feet  [Ralston],  but  flowers  even  a» 
^  shrub. 

Bmrana  lonrtfolia,  Lindley. 

La  Plata- States.  This  shrub  and  the  allied  D.  latifolia,  called 
Molle  there,  yield  foliage  rich  in  tannin  (about  20  percent.),  which 
as  it  does  not  give  any  color  to  leather,  is  much  valued  for  particular 
currying  [Dr.  Lorentz]. 

]>7P8is  pianatifirons,  Martias. 

Madagascar.  This  dwarf  Palm  proved  hardy  in  Sydney,  together 
with  Copemicia  cerifera  [C.  Moore]. 

SclMtliam  Slaterinm,  Richard. 

The  Squirting  Cucumber.  Mediterranean  regions  and  Orient. 
An  annual.  The  powerful  purgative  Elaterium  is  prepared  from 
the  pulp  of  the  fruit.  Chemical  principles:  elaterid,  elaterin,, 
hydroelaterin. 

Seliino«aetas  Fendleri,  Engelmann. 

Mexico.  A  species  atti'active  for  its  large  rosy  flowers  and,  like 
the  red-flowered  E.  gonacanthus,  E.  Simpsoni,  E.  conoideus,  E. 
phoeniceus,  E.  viridiflorus,  E.  viviparus  and  E.  paucispineus,  among 
the  most  hardy  of  North-American  Cactete  [E.  G.  Loder]. 

Sohlnops  sphflDrooephalnSf  Linne. 

Southei*n  Europe  and  temperate  Asia.  This  perennial  tall  herb 
is  very  recommendable  as  a  bee-plant ;  its  leaves  have  some  medi- 
cinal value ;  may  however  endanger  pasturage  as  an  unwelcome 
weed. 

XSchlwm  caadloans,  Linne  fil. 

Madeira.  This  showy  shrub,  with  the  allied  E.  fastuosum 
(Jacquin)  is  an  exquisite  honey-plant ;  other  species  deserve  in  this 
respect  also  attention. 

Sotrosia  Oalliverl,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

North-Eastem  Australia.  A  pretty  but  annual  grass,  useful  for 
covering  stony  slopes  in  dry  exposed  localities  [Bailey]. 

Shrbarta  diplaa^  F.  v.  Mueller.  {Mierohmia  avenaeea,  J.  Hooker.) 

New  Zealand.  This  tall  perennial  grass  is  fond  of  woodlands, 
and  deserves  introduction  elsewhere.  It  ia  likely  to  prove  a  rich 
pasture-grass.  A  few  Australian  species,  particularly  of  the  section 
Tetrarrhena,  are  readily  accessible,  and  so  indeed  also  the  South- 
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African  Elirhartas,  all  adapted  for  a  warm  temperate  clime ;  the 
majority  perennial,  and  several  of  superior  rural  value.  Ehrharta 
candata  (Munro)  is  indigenous  to  Japan. 

Sbrharta  longriflora,  Smith. 

South-Africa.  Easily  disseminated  and,  like  other  perennial 
species  from  the  same  part  of  the  world,  fit  to  grow  in  sand-land 
as  a  pasture-grass.     Eagerly  consumed  by  cattle  [Cole]. 

Sbrharta  Bttpoldes,  La  Billardi^re.* 

Extra-tropical  Australia,  also  New  Zealand.  Often  called  Weep- 
ing-Grass. A  perennial  grass,  which  keeps  beautifully  g^een  all 
through  the  year.  For  this  reason  its  growth  for  pasturage  should 
be  encouraged,  particularly  as  it  will  live  on  poor  soil.  Mr.  W.  H. 
Bacchus,  of  Ballarat,  considered  it  nearly  as  valuable  as  Kangaroo- 
grass,  and  in  the  cool  season  more  so.  He  finds  it  to  bear  over- 
stocking better  than  any  other  native  grass,  and  to  maintain  a  close 
turf.  Hence  it  is  praised  by  Mr.  0.  Tepper  as  a  lawn-grass.  High 
testimony  of  the  value  of  this  grass  is  also  given  by  Mr.  Rankin,  of 
Grippsland,  after  many  years'  experiments.  However  it  does  not 
always  seed  copiously.  The  chemical  analysis,  made  in  spring, 
gave  the  following  results  :  Albumen  166,  gluten  9*  13,  starch  164, 
gum  3"25,  sugar  5*05  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel.] 

SlflDairmus  hortensis,  Bieberstein. 

From  South-Europe  and  North-Africa  to  Siberia  and  China, 
ascending  in  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet.  The  fruits  of  this 
shrub,  known  under  the  name  of  Trebizonde-dates,  are  used  in 
Persia  for  desert.  Flowers  highly  fragrant  [G.  W.  Johnson].  The 
fruit  of  E.  latifolia  (Linn6)  is  also  edible  [Watt]. 

SlflDarnns  parrlfolins,  Soyle. 

From  China  to  the  Himalayas.  This  bush  has  been  introduced 
into  North-America  as  a  hedge-plant,  and  according  to  Professor 
Meehan,  promises  great  permanent  success,  as  it  has  already 
achieved  a  high  popularity  in  this  respect.  In  Norway  hardy  to 
lat.  59"  55'  [Schuebeler].  Several  other  species  might  well  be 
experimented  on  in  the  same  manner. 

SlflDairnas  lonffipes,  A.  Gray.* 

Japan.  The  "  Goumi."  T^e  fruits  of  this  species  are  edible, 
of  a  particular  and  pleasant  flavor,  and  especially  adapted  for  con- 
fectionery. This  bush  resists  much  frost  as  well  as  drought,  and 
bears  in  prodigious  abundance  almost  throughout  the  year  [Joseph 
Clarte].  It  can  be  struck  from  cuttings,  and  comes  into  bearing  in 
the  third  year. 
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SUdIs  anlaeeilSlS,  Jacqain.* 

The  "  Oil-palm  "  of  Western  tropical  Africa.  Height  to  40  feet; 
foliage  superb,  the  leaves  occasionally  reaching  15  feet  in  length. 
A  well-developed  fruit-spike  may  attain  a  weight  of  40  lbs.,  and 
on  it  up  to  800  fruits  may  be  counted,  each  of  the  size  of  a 
walnut;  the  outer  portion  of  the  fruits  almost  of  lardlike  con 
sistence  ;  through  boiling  yields  the  commercial  oil  fresh  for  food 
or  for  soap-|and  candle-manufacture.  This  palm  likes  a  coast-clime. 
At  Port  Curtis  ripens  fruits  [Edgar]  ;  how  much  farther  outside 
the  tropics  it  will  bear,  remains  here  yet  to  be  ascertained.  For 
mere  scenic  culture  it  would  doubtless  thus  succeed  in  a  com- 
paratively cool  clime.  The  import  of  the  fat-like  oil  of  this  palm 
into  Britain  during  1886  was  1,004,419  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,050,459  ; 
during  1889  it  was  1,031,440  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,091,922.  The 
present  price  is  £20  the  ton. 

Bleria  nnda,  Kunth. 

South-Africa.  A  rush,  able  with  its  long  roots^to  bind  moving 
sand ;  it  also  affords  good  material  for  thatching  [Dr.  Pappcj . 
Many  of  the  tall  Restiaceee  of  South- Africa  would  prove  valuable 
for  scenic  effect  in  gardens  and  conservatories,  and  among  these 
may  specially  be  mentioned  Cannamois  cephalotes  (Beauvois). 

Slioniinui  hlrsntfis,  Munro. 

This  tall  grass  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Duthie  among  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  N.W.  India.  It  grows  on  poor  sandy  soil.  The  seeds 
are  used  for  food  by  the  natives  of  Bikanir  [Dr.  Watt]. 

Slephanthorrlilza  Bnrohelll,  Bentham. 

South- Africa.  The  huge  club-footed  roots  of  this  somewhat 
shrubby  plant  are  extraordinarily  rich  in  tannin  [Prof.  McOwan]. 
All  grazing  animals  like  the  foliage  much ;  it  starts  from  the  roots 
again  after  frost  [Mrs.  Barber].     An  allied  species  is  E.  Burkei. 

Sleoslne  Ooraoana,  Oaertner.* 

Southern  Asia,  east  to  Japan,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  7,000 
feet.  Though  annual,  this  grass  is  worthy  of  cultivation  on 
account  of  its  height  and  nutritiveness.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and 
the  produce  of  foliage  and  seeds  copious.  Horses  prefer  the  hay 
to  any  other  dry  fodder  in  India,  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson. 
The  large  grains  can  be  used  like  millet.  E.  Indica  (Gaertner) 
only  differs  as  a  variety.  It  extends  to  tropical  Australia,  and  is 
recorded  also  from  many  other  tropical  countries,  but  thrives  w^ell 
even  as  far  aa  Port  Phillip. 


Sleuslne  stHota,  Boxbnrgh 

;rain  of  this  annual  grass  i 
E.  Tocusso  (Fresenius)  i 

y  Google 


India.     The  increase  of  grain  of  this  annual  grass  in  rich  soil  is 
at  times  five-hundredfold.     E.  Tocusso  (Fresenius)  is  a  valuable 
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kind  from  Abyssinia,  seemingly  allied  to  E.  stricta.  The  Arabian 
and  Himalayan  E.  flagellif^ra  (Kees)  is  perennial.  Other  species 
of  Elensine  are  deserving  of  trial. 

BlymiUI  aranariUBf  Linn^.*  (Hordeum  arenarium,  Ascherson.) 

The  "  Sea-Lyme "  G-rass.  Enrope  and  North- Asia,  on  sand 
coasts,  growing  in  Norway  to  lat.  71"  7'.  One  of  the  most  im- 
portant and  vigorons  of  grasses  for  binding  drift-sand  on  the  sea- 
shores. Endnres  being  gradually  covered  with  sand,  but  not  so 
completely  as  Psamma.  The  North -American  E.  mollis  (Trinins) 
is  allied  to  this  species. 

SI  jmiia  eondensatns,  Presl.* 

The  Bnnch-Grass  of  British  Colambia  and  California,  extending 
to  lat.  58°.  This  is  favorably  known  as  adapted  for  sand-land. 
Prof.  Bolander  says,  that  it  does  excellent  service  in  fixing  soil  on 
steep  banks.  Mr.  W.  Gorlie  noted  it  to  bear  severe  fiost,  as  much 
as  0®  F.  Bunches  become  fully  a  yard  in  diameter  and  bear  stalks 
up  to  10  feet  high,  so  that  in  annual  bulk  and  weight  of  produce  it 
surpasses  all  British  pasture-grasses.  It  is  also  earlier  than  any  of 
them,  and  its  young  growth  never  suffers  from  spring-frosts ;  more- 
over it  is  highly  nutritious  and  greedily  eaten  in  all  its  stages  by 
stock.  This  grass  should  have  some  claim  for  adoption  in  scenic 
culture. 

BlymuB  Virrinlons,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North- America.  Perennial,  easily  spreading,  but  fit 
for  river-banks ;  of  some  fodder  value  [C.  Mohr]. 

Smbothrimn  oooolnamn,  R.  and  G.  Forster. 

From  Chili  to  the  Straits  of  Magellan.  The  Notra  or  Ciruelillo. 
A  tree  of  exquisite  beauty,  but  seldom  reaching  above  30  feet  in 
height.  The  wood  is  utilized  for  furniture.  E.  lanceolatum  is 
merely  a  variety  [Dr.  Philippi].  The  equally  gorgeous  E. 
emarginatum  of  the  Peruvian  Aides  and  E.  Wickhami  (F.  v.  M.) 
from  Mount  Bellenden-Ker  of  North-Queensland,  deserve,  with  the 
East- Australian  allied  Stenocarpus  sinuatus  (Endlicher),  a  place  in 
any  sheltered  gardens  or  parks  of  the  warm  temperate  zone. 

Snoapbalartos  Danisonll,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (MacroMamia  Denisonii,  Moore 
and  Mueller.) 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  in  the  littoral  forest-tracts. 
This  noble  Pine-palm  is  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne,  and  with 
B.  spiralis,  E.  Preissii  and  the  South- African  species  to  be  regarded 
as  a  most  desirable  acquisition  to  any  garden  scenery  in  mild  zones. 
All  admit  of  translocation  even  when  of  large  size  and  when  many 
years  old.  The  lifted  stems,  with  an  unusual  tenacity  of  life,  some^ 
times  remain  dormant  for  several  years.  After  removal  they  can 
be  shipped  in  close  cases  as  dead  goods,  the  leaves  being  previously 
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cut  away,  but  such  shipments  should  not  be  exposed  to  severe 
frosts  on  transit.  Encephalartos>stems  rotting  from  below  can  be 
saved  by  cutting  away  the  whole  diseased  portion  and  then  again 
plunging  the  stem  after  amputation  in  to  the  soil  [Dyer].  Seeds 
have  kept  germinable  for  6  years  [Dall].  Where  naturally  these 
Pine-palms  abound,  an  excellent  starch  may  profitably  be  got  from 
their  stems. 

Bnr^lbardtla  sploata,  Blume. 

The  spxirious  Walnut-tree  of  the  mountains  of  Java,  Burmah  and 
the  Himalayas  up  to  6,000  feet.  It  reaches  a  height  of  200  feet. 
Wood  pale- red,  hard  and  heavy,  manufactured  into  the  solid  cart- 
wheels and  large  troughs,  which  are  in  use  throughout  the  Sunda- 
Islands  [Brandis].     The  bark  is  rich  in  tan-substance  [Roxburgh]. 

Bploampas  nutoroura,  Bentham. 

Mexico.  This  grass,  like  some  of  its  congeners,  furnishes  the 
"  Broom-root,"  the  fibre  of  which  is  exported  from  Vera  Cruz  to 
the  annual  value  of  about  £60,000  [D.  Morris]. 

Bremopblla  lonrlfolia,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

Desert-regions  throughout  Australia.  In  the  hot  season  this 
tall  bush  or  small  tree  affords  food  to  sheep  in  desert-tracts,  when 
grass  and  herbage  fail  [A.  N.  Grant],  Sheep  browse  on  many 
other  species  of  this  highly  ornamental  genus.  All  resist  drought 
and  gpreat  climatic  heat.  A  crude,  somewhat  peculiar  tar  is 
copiously  and  easily  obtained  from  the  wood  [Hon.  Phil.  King]. 
Hypnotic  properties  are  ascribed  to  the  foliage,  which  opinion 
needs  however  yet  confirmation. 

Bremarns  anrantlaons,  Baker. 

Afghanistan,  7,000  to  9,000  feet.  The  leaves  of  this  liliaceous 
plant  form  for  two  months  in  the  year  almost  the  sole  vegetable,, 
on  which  the  natives  of  Hariab  depend ;  it  is  an  agreeable  food, 
crisp  and  somewhat  hard,  but  neither  tough  nor  fibrous  [Dr. 
Aitchison].  Likely  to  become  valuable  as  a  spring- vegetable.  The 
young  leaves  of  E.  spectablis  (Bieb.)  are  eaten,  either  fresh  or 
cooked  [Dr.  Stewart]. 

BrlanthUB  ftilTus,  Kunth. 

Interior  of  Australia.  A  sweet  perennial  grass,  of  which  cattle 
are  so  fond  as  to  eat  it  closely  down,  and  thus  cause  it  to  die  out 
[Bailey].     Readily  raised  by  re-dissemination. 

Brlantkus  JaponloiiB,  Beaavois. 

Japan.  Bears  frosts  of  0**  F.  [Gorlie]  Stems  woody  at  the  base, 
reaching  a  height  of  6  feet,  with  spikes  nearly  a  foot  long.  The 
striped-leaved  variety  is  particularly  decorative. 
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Brloobloa  polystaohja,  Eunth. 

In  tropical  and  snb-tropical  regions  around  the  globe.  Perennial. 
Endnres  moderate  cold  in  South-Qneensland,  and  affords  fodder  all 
the  year  round  [Bailey].  It  resists  drought,  and  is  fattening  and 
much  relished  by  stock  [Dr.  Cnrl].  Answers  particularly  well  for 
a  hot  and  arid  clime  [H.  S.  Hills].  E.  punctata  (Hamilton)  and 
E.  annulata  (Kunth)  are  varieties. 

Brnoa  satlva,  Lamarck. 

From  Southern  Europe  to  Central  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas 
to  10,000  feet.  An  annual  herb,  not  unimportant  as  an  oil -plant ; 
much  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  Siberia  for  its  seed  [Dr.  A. 
Regel].  Also  grown  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the  Punjab  for 
fodder  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

Srvum  liens*  Linn^.*  (Lens  esculenta,  Moench ;  Lathyms  Lens,  Petermann.) 
The  Lentil.  South-Europe,  South-Westem  Asia.  Reared  up  to 
an  elevation  of  11,500  feet  in  India.  Under  culture  in  Hungary 
prior  to  historic  ages.  Annual,  affording  in  its  seeds  a  palatable 
and  very  nutritious  food.  The  variety  microspermum  is  especially 
praised  by  Dr.  Heldreich.  A  calcareous  soil  is  essential  for  the 
prolific  growth  of  this  plant.  The  leafy  stalks,  after  the  removal 
of  the  seeds,  remain  a  good  stable-fodder.  The  variety  called  the 
Winter-Lentil  is  more  prolific  than  the  Summer-Lentil.  Valuable 
as  honey -yielding  for  bees.  Seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for 
about  foui'  years  [Vilmorin].  The  "Revalenta  Arabica"  consists 
mainly  of  lentil-flour. 

Brjnrliun  maritimun,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  South-Westem  Asia.  This  perennial  herb 
deserves  dissemnation  on  sandy  oceanic  shores.  Root  of  medicinal 
value.  Young  shoots  serve  as  a  substitute  for  aspai*agus  [Dr. 
Rosenthal]  so  those  of  E.  campestre  (Linne),  a  plant  of  similar 
geographic  range. 

Brjnffium  pandanlfollam,  Chamisso. 

South-Brazil,  Paraguay,  Misiones  and  Chaco.  This  or  an  allied 
species,  called  "  Caraguata,"  with  bromeliaceous  habit,  yields  there 
textile  fibre,  which  is  long  and  silky  [Kew  Report.  1877,  p.  37 ; 
Gard.  Chron.,  1882,  p.  4S1,  E.  H.  Egerton]. 

Brythrozylon  Cooa,  Lamarck.* 

Peru  and  Eastern  Bolivia.  This  shrub  is  famed  for  the  extra- 
ordinary stimulating  property  of  its  leaves,  which  pass  under  the 
names  of  Spadic  and  Coca.  They  contain  two  alkaloids,  cocain  and 
hygrin ;  also  a  peculiar  tannic  acid.  The  cocain  has  become  of 
great  importance  in  medicine,  as  a  topical  anaesthetic,  particularly 
iu  ophthalmic  sm*gery.  In  the  native  country  of  the  plant  its 
leaves  have  for  ages  been  in  use  for  chewing,  to  stave  off  hunger, 
thirst,  sleep  and  fatigue  [Capt.  Gr.  Harrison]  ;  also  for  allaying 
local  pain.  The^  are  also  chewed  by  the  Peruvians  for  the  purpose 
of  increasing  the  endurance  of  fatigue    during   long   pedestrian 
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journeys.  The  leaves  might  also  be  kept  ayailable  on  board  of 
ships,  to  sustain  strength  in  severe  trials  of  sea-life,  The  plant  is 
fit  for  dry  frostless  climes.  Succeeds  well  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood], 
According  to  Mr.  Gr.  Peppe  it  can  be  multiplied  readily  from  cut- 
tings. An  enormous  quantity  is  annually  collected  and  sold.  The 
leaves  have  lately  come  also  into  use  for  a  liqueur.  Mr.  Christy 
mentions  the  use  of  the  leaves  for  counteracting  the  effect  of 
opium  ;  they  seem  also  to  prevent  sea-sickness.  Recommended 
recently  as  an  antidote  to  snake-poison.  The  moderate  -consump- 
tion of  this  plant  seems  to  leave  no  ill  effect.  The  Peruvians  mix 
the  leaves  with  the  forage  of  mules,  to  increase  their  power  of 
enduring  fatigue.  A  good  harvest  produces  about  900  lbs.  on  an 
acre  [Dr.  Weddell].  The  total  annual  production  is  about 
40,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £2,000,000  [Dyer]  all  consumed  in 
South-America.  Whether  any  of  the  many  other  species  of 
Erythroxylon  possesses  sirailw  properties  in  the  same  proportion 
has  as  yet  only  been  partially  ascertained. 

Saoaljptns  Aborglana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Northern  Queensland.  A  stately  tree,  with  unusually  spreading 
branches  of  dense  foliage.  The  quality  of  its  timber  has  remained 
hitherto  unknown,  but  the  species  will  probably  prove  one  of  the 
most  suitable  among  its  congeners  for  tropical  countries. 

Bttoaljptus  amjffdallna,  La  Billardi^re.* 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Vernacularly  known  as  Brown  and 
White  Peppermint-tree,  Giant-Grumtree  and  as  one  of  the  Swamp- 
Gum  trees.  In  sheltered  springy  forest-glens  attaining  exceptionally 
to  a  height  of  over  400  feet,  there  forming  a  smooth  stem  and  broad 
leaves,  producing  also  seedlings  of  a  foliage  different  from  the 

•  ordinaiy  form  of  E.  amygdalina,  which  occurs  in  more  open  country, 
and  has  small  narrow  leaves  and  a  rough  brownish  bark.  The 
former  species  or  variety,  which  has  been  called  Eucalyptus  reg- 
nans,  represents  probably  the  loftiest  tree  on  the  globe.  Mr.  J. 
Bollo  of  Tarragon  measured  a  tree , which  was  410  feet  high .  Another 
tree  in  the  Cape  Otway -ranges  was  found  to  be  415  feet  high  and 
15  feet  in  diameter,  where  cut  in  felling,  at  a  considerable  height 
above  the  ground.  Another  tree  measured  69  feet  in  circumference 
at  the  base  of  the  stem ;  at  12  feet  from  the  ground  it  had  a  diameter 
of  14  feet ;  at  78  feet  a  diameter  of  9  feet ;  at  144  feet  a  diameter 
of  8  feet,  and  at  210  feet  a  diameter  of  5  feet.  Other  trees  are 
known  with  a  stem-circumferenpe  of  66  feet  at  5  feet  from  the 
ground.  Pix)f .  Wilson  and  Colonel  Ellery  obtained  at  Mount  Sabine 
a  measurement  of  21  feet  8  inches  in  diameter  of  a  stem,  where  cut, 
the  length  being  380  feet.  Colonel  Ellery  had  repeatedly  reports 
of  trees  seven  axe-handles  in  diameter,  and  he  met  a  tree  on  Mount 
Disappointment  with  a  stem  diameter  of  33  feet  at  about  4  feet  from 
the  ground.  Similar  colossal  dimensions  are  recorded  from  Tas- 
mania ;  indeed  Tasman's  carpenter  was  already  astonished  at  the 
hugeness  of  the  trees  there.V^The  wood  is  fissile,  well  adapted  for 
shingles,  rails,   staves,  inner  building-material   and    i 
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purposes,  but  it  is  not  a  strong  ^ood.  That  of  the  smaller  rough- 
barked  variety  has  proved  lasting  for  fence-posts.  Bees  draw  much 
honej  from  the  flowers  of  Eucaljpts.  La  Billardi^re's  name  applies 
ill  to  any  of  the  forms  of  this  species.  Plants  raised  on  rather 
barren  ground  near  Melbourne  have  shown  nearly  the  same  amazing 
rapidity  of  growth  as  those  of  E.  globulus ;  yet,  like  those  of  E. 
obliqua,  they  are  not  so  easily  satisfied  with  any  soil.  In  the  south 
of  France  this  tree  grew  to  a  height  of  50  feet  in  eight  years.  It 
has  endured  the  frosts  of  the  milder  parts  of  England,  with  E. 
Qunnii  and  E.  cordata.  In  New  Zealand  it  has  survived  the  cold, 
where  E.  globulus  succumbed.  E.  amygdalina,  E.  urnigera,  E. 
coccifera,  E.  rostrata  and  E.  corymbosa  have  pi'oved  more  hardy 
than  E.  globulus,  E.  diversicolor,  E.  resinifera,  E.  longifolia  and  E. 
melliodora  at  Rome,  according  to  the  Rev.  M.  Grildas,  E.  coccifera 
being  hardier  than  any  other.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  believes,  that 
E.  amygdalina  will  prove  hardy  along  the  western  maritime  districts 
of  France  as  far  north  as  Brittany ;  the  ordinary  variety  proved 
also  hardy  in  the  mild  climate  of  Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough] 
also  along  with  E.  globulus  at  Falmouth  [Gr.  H.  Taylor],  the  typicai 
rough-barked  form  enduring  more  frost  than  the  sylvan  form  E. 
regnans.  In  Gippsland  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of  4,000  feet. 
Mons.  F.  de  Rochemache  observes,  that  E.  amygdalina  grows  nearly 
five  times  quicker  in  South-Europe  than  Pinus  Laricio.  The  now 
well-known  Eucalyptus-oil,  the  distillation  of  which  was  initiated 
by  the  writer,  is  furnished  in  greater  or  lesser  proportion  by  all  the 
different  species.  It  was  first  brought  extensively  into  commerce 
by  Mr.  Bosisto,  who  has  the  credit  of  ha^dng  ascertained  many  of 
the  properties  of  this  oil  for  technic  application.  It  is  this  species 
which  yields  more  volatile  oil  than  any  other  hitherto  tested,  and 
which  therefore  is  largely  chosen  for  distillation ;  thus  it  is  also 
one  of  the  best  for  subduing  malarian  effluvia  in  fever-regions, 
although  it  does  not  grow  with  quite  the  same  ease  and  celerity  as 
E.  globulus.  Dr.  Curgenven  found  Eucalyptus-oil,  combined  with 
thymol  and  other  antiseptics,  highly  efficacious  in  the  treatment  of 
scarlet-fever  and  other  infectious  diseases,  especially  as  an  external 
application.  Fresh  Eucalyptus-branchlets,  particularly  of  E.  amyg- 
dalina, should  be  daily  placed  into  the  sickroom  of  phthisic  patients, 
best  under  the  bedstead,  the  effect  being  not  only  antiseptic,  but 
also  sedative  and  to  some  extent  hypnotic.  Colonel  Warren  quotes 
from  scripture  in  reference  to  the  medicinal  value  of  the  Eucalypts : 
"  The  leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  healing  of  the  nations." 
The  respective  hygienic  value  of  various  Eucalypts  may  to  some 
extent  be  judged  from  the  average  percentage  of  oil  in  their  foliage, 
as  stated  below,  and  as  ascertained  by  Mr.  Bosisto,  at  the  author's 
instance,  for  the  Exhibition  of  1862  :-^ 


E.  amygdallina 

...  3'313  per  cent,  volatile  oil 

E.  oleoea 

...  1-250      „ 

99 

E.  leucozylon 

...  1060      „ 

ft 

B.  goniocalyz 

...  0-914       „ 

»» 

£.  globulus 

...  0-719      „ 

M 

E.  obliqua 

...  0-500       „ 
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The  lesser  quantity  of  oil  of  E.  globnlns  is  however  compensated  for 
by  the  vigor  of  its  growth  and  the  early  copionsness  of  its  foliage. 
The  proportion  of  oil  varies  also  somewhat  according  to  locality  and 
season.  E.  rostrata,  though  one  of  the  poorest  in  oil,  is  nevertheless 
important  for  malaria-regions,  as  it  will  grow  well  on  periodically 
inundated  places  and  even  in  stagnant  waters  not  saline.  According 
to  Mr.  Osborne's  experiments,  initiated  by  myself,  Eucalyptus-oils 
dissolve  the  following,  among  other  substances,  for  select  varnishes 
and  other  preparations:  camphor,  pine-resins,  mastic,  elemi,  sandarac, 
kauri,  dammar,  asphalt,  xanthorrhoBa-resin,  dragon's  blood,  benzoe, 
copal,  atnber,  anime,  shellac,  caoutchouc,  also  wax,  but  not  gutta- 
percha. These  substances  are  arranged  here  in  the  order  of  their 
greatest  solubility.  The  potash  obtainable  from  the  ashes  of  various 
Eucalypts  varies  from  6  to  27  per  cent.  One  ton  of  the  fresh  foliage 
of  E.  globulus  yields  about  8|  lbs.  of  pearl-ash ;  a  tori  of  the  green 
wood,  about  2^  lbs.;  of  dry  wood,  about  4|  lbs.  The  kino  of  B. 
amygdalina  is  almost  completely  soluble,  as  well  in  alcohol  as  in 
boiling  water,  and  contains  at  an  ayerage  about  58  per  cent,  of  tannin 
[Maiden].  For  chemical  determinations  of  tan-principles  in  bark 
and  kino  of  various  Eucalypts  may  also  be  referred  to  Prof.  Wiesner's 
published  early  observations  on  material  supplied  by  the  writer  of 
this  work.  For  resins,  tar,  acetic  acid,  tannin  and  other  products 
and  educts  of  many  Eucalypts,  see  various  documents  and  reports 
of  the  writer,  issued  from  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Garden  already, 
1866.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  has  published  quite  recently  a  valuable 
treatise  on  the  Eucalypts,  which  have  been  introduced  into  Prance 
and  Algeria. 

Bnoaljptns  Bailejana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland  and  Northern  part  of  New  South  Wales.  A 
tree  to  about  100  feet  high ;  bark  remarkably  tenacious  [Bailey], 
The  timber  splits  easily,  yet  is  tough  and  durable,  thus  locally  used 
for  fence-posts  and  similar  purposes  [A.  Williams].  This  species, 
unlike  most  of  its  congeners,  can  be  grown  to  advantage  on  sandy 
soil.  Branches  more  spreading  and  foliage  more  dense  than  of 
most  other  Eucalypts. 

Buoaljptus  botryoldes,  Smith.* 

From  East-Gippsland  to  South-Queensland.  Vernacular  name 
Bastard-Mahogany,  and  a  variety  called  Bangalay,  the  latter 
generally  found  on  coast-sands.  One  of  the  most  sta^tely  among 
an  extensive  number  of  species,  remarkable  for  its  dark-green 
shady  foliage.  It  delights  in  river-banks,  but  will  thrive  also  on 
ground  with  stagnant  moisture.  Grows  splendidly  at  the  city  of 
Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier].  Stems  attain  a  height  of  80  feet  without 
a  branch  and  a  diameter  of  8  feet.  The  timber  usually  sound  to 
the  centre,  adapted  for  water-works,  wagons,  particularly  for 
felloes,  also^knees  of  boats.     Posts  formed  of  it  are  very  lasting,  as 
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no  decay  was  observed  in  fourteen  years ;  it  is  also  well  adapted 
for  shin^les^  ^heliev.  Dr.  Woolls,  Mr.  Kirton  and  Mr.  Reader  all 
testify  to  its  general  excellence. 

Svoalyptiis  oalopA^Ufl^f  K-  Brown. 

South- Western  Australia,  where  it  is  vemacolarly  known  as  Red 
Gnmtree.  More  umbrageous  than  most  Bucalypts  and  of  com- 
paratively rapid  growth.  In  its  native  forests  it  has  quite  the 
aspect  of  the  Eastern  Bloodwood-trees.  It  succeeds  well  at  the 
city  of  Algfiers  [Dr.  Bourlier],  also  suited  for  mountainous  regions 
of  Ceylon.  The  wood  is  almost  destitute  of  kino,  when  grown  on 
alluvial  land,  but  not  so  when  produced  on  stony  ranges.  It  is 
preferred  to  that  of  E.  marginata  and  E.  comuta  for  rafters, 
spokes  and  fence-rails,  also  used  for  handles  and  agncultural 
implements ;  it  is  strong  and  light,  but  not  durable  underground. 
The  bark  is  valuable  for  tanning,  as  an  admixture  to  Acacia-bark  ; 
the  seed-vessels  of  this  and  perhaps  all  other  Eucalypts  can  be 
used  for  the  same  purpose.  The  stem  of  this  tree  may  occasionally 
be  observed  to  10  feet  in  diameter ;  it  is  the  only  tree  in  West- 
Australia,  which  yields  copiously  the  fluid  and  indurating 
Eucalyptus-kino ;  this  is  soluble  in  cold  water  to  the  extent  of  70 
to  80  per  cent.  This  species  will  only  endure  a  slight  frost ;  its 
flowers  are  much  frequented  by  the  honey-bee.  The  kino-fluid 
from  this  tree  might  be  used  as  a  protection  of  wood,  and  perhaps 
other  substances  against  decay. 

Svoaljptns  oapltallata,  Smith. 

One  of  the  Stringy  bark-trees  of  South -Eastern  Australia, 
extending  into  the  dry  mallee-country,  attaining  occasionally  a 
height  of  200  feet.  The  timber  is  principally  used  for  fence-rails, 
shingles  and  rough  building  purposes.  Kino  soluble  in  water  as 
well  as  in  alcohol.  This  species  might  with  advantage  be  raised  on 
wet  sandy  land.     Produces  seed  already  when  quite  young. 

Bnoalyptu  (dtiiodora,  Hooker.* 

Queensland.  Generally  on  sterile  stony  ridges.  A  handsome 
slender  tree  with  a  smooth  white  bark,  supplying  a  useful  timber, 
especially  for  piles  and  girders.  Succeeded  remarkable  well  at 
Lucknow  [Ridley],  also  at  Zanzibar,  where  it  grows  at  a  tremen- 
dous rate  [Sir  J.  Kirk],  and  thrives  also  in  Bengal.  It  is  this 
species,  which  grows  so  well  on  the  hot  plains  of  the  Magdalena 
River,  attaining  a  height  of  20  feet  in  two  years,  in  regions  subject 
to  protracted  drought  [Dr.  Masters].  According  to  notes  of  the 
late  Mr  Thozet,  a  trunk  40  feet  long  and  20  inches  in  diameter 
broke  after  a  flexion  of  17  inches,  under  a  pressure  of  49  tons. 
This  species  combines  with  the  ordinary  qualities  of  many 
Eucalypts  the  advantage  of  yielding  from  its  fresh  leaves  a  rather 
large  supply  of  volatile  oil  (slightly  more  than  one  per  cent.)  of 
excellent   lemon-like  fragrance,  in  which  respect  it  has,  among 
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other  120  species  of  Encalypts,  only  one  rival.  This  oil  has 
come  already  into  commerce  through  Mr.  Jeffries  Tunbury's 
distillery  at  Port  Curtis  ;  it  contains  no  Eucalyptol  [Schimmel]. 
Fresh  foliage  splendid  for  strewing  about  rooms  or  placing  in  large 
vases  for  fragrance  and  sanitary  purposes  also.  Very  closely  allied 
to  E.  maculata,  and  perhaps  only  a  variety.  Particularly  adapted 
for  a  tropical  jungle-clime.     Dislikes  frost. 

Bncalyptu  oooolfara,  J.  Hooker. 

Tasmania.  Although  only  a  subalpine  form  of  E.  amygdalina, 
it  may  for  cultural  pui-poses  be  regarded  as  a  very  distinct  tree. 
Withstood  the  severest  winters  of  Wirableton  [J.  Colebrook]. 

Bncaljptns  oordata.  La  billardi^re. 

Southern  Tasmania.  Maximum  height,  50  feet ;  flowering  in  a 
shrubby  state  already.  The  variety  E.  umigera  (J.  Hooker)  is 
particularly  hardy,  and  may  become  of  sanitar}'  importance  to 
colder  countries  in  malarian  regions,  the  foliage  being  much  imbued 
with  antiseptic  oil.  Greatest  height  of  E.  urnigera'150  feet ;  stem- 
diameter  to  6  feet  [Abbott]. 

Bvoalypttts  oornnta,  La  IiiUa>Aiftre.^ 
/    The  Yate-tree  of  South- Western  Australia.     A  large  tree  of  rapid 
'  growth,  preferring  a  somewhat  humid  soil.     The  wood  is  used  for 
('  various  artisans*  work,  and  preferred  there  for  the  strongest  shafts 
/   and  frames  of  carts  and  other  work  requiring  hardness,  toughness 
I   and  elasticity,  and  is  considered  equal  to  ordinary  ash-wood.     The 
\tree  appeal's  to  be  well    adapted  for   tropical    countriggj  as   Dr. 
Bbnavia  reports,  that  it  attained  «  height  of  S  to  10  feefin  the  first 
year  of  its  growth  at  Lucknow,  and  that  the  plants  did  not  suffer 
in  the  rainy  season  like  many  other  Eucalypts.     Thrives  also  par- 
ticularly well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.   Bourlier].      The   dry 
wood  sinks  in  water.     E.  occidentalis  (Endlicher)  is  the  flat-topped 
Yate,  an  allied   and   equally   valuable   species  of   South-Westem 
Australia.     This  species  along  with  E.  amygdalina,  E.  eugenioides, 
E.  globulus,  E.  Gunnii,  IC.  marginata,  E.  obliqua,  E.  rostrata  E. 
Stuartiana  and  E.  \'iminalis  are  mentioned  by  Bargellini  to  have 
well  succeeded  in  Istria,  where  they  were  first  introduced  by  the 
writer  of  this  work. 

Bnolayptas  oorymbosa,  Smith.** 

The  principal  Blood  wood- tree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land. A  tree  attaining  large  dimensions  ;  it  has  a  rough  furrowed 
bark  and  a  dark-reddish  wood,  soft  when  fresh,  but  very  hard  when 
dry ;  very  durable  under-ground,  and  therefore  extensively  used 
for  fence-posts,  rails,  rail  way -sleepers  and  rough  building-purposes. 
Fence-posts  from  this  tree  showed  hardly  any  decay  after  40  years 
[R.  Crawford),  but  it  is  too  much  traversed  by  kino  to  serve  for 
sawn-timber.  The  bark  is  rich  in  kino,  which  yields  about  28  per 
cent,  of  tannic  acid,  while  the  percentage  of  tan  in  completely 
dried  leaves  is  about  18  [Maiden]. 
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Buoaljptiui  oorynooaljZf  F.  ▼.  Maeller.* 

Soath- Australia,  North- Western  Victoria.     The  Siigar-Giiintree.| 
A  timber- tree,  attaining  a  height  of  120  feet,  length  of  bole  to  60  < 
feet,  cirenmference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground  reaching  17  feet.i 
The  base  of  the  trunk  often  swells  out  in  regular  tiers.     The  wood'  ^ 
remarkably  heavy,  very  dense,  hard  and  strong,  less  liable  to  warp  \ 
than  that  of  many  other  kinds  of  Eucalyptus-wood  [J.  E.  Brown],  j 
It  has  come  into  use  for  fence-posts  and  railway-sleepera,  naves 
and  felloes.     Its  durability  is  attested  by  the  fact,  that  posts  set  in 
the  ground  fifteen  years,  showed  no  sign  of  decay.    The  ti<ee  thrives 
well  even  on  dry  ironstone-ranges.     Better  than  any  other  species 
in  the  waterless  regions  of  the  Wimmera  [Dr.  Rabe].     The  sweetish 
and  pleasantly  odorous  foliage  attracts  cattle,  sheep  and  camels, 
which  browse  on  the  lower  branches;  as  well  as  on  saplings  and 
seedlings.     Scarcely  any  other  Eucalypt  is  similarly  eaten   [J.  E. 
Brown].     It  should  therefore  be  planted  on  cattle-and  sheep-runs 
in   arid   districts,  to  furnish  additional  provender.     In  ordinary  \ 
culture  the  writer  does  not  find  this  species  of  quick  growth ;  but   ^ 
Mr.  Brown  records  that  it  has  grown  7  to  8  feet  in  a  year  at  Quom,    \ 
and  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  of  all  trees  for  the  dry  and 
arid  regions  of  South-Australia.      It  prefers  however  humid  soil 
near  water- courses,  according  to  Mr.  Tepper.     Has  withstood  a 
temperature  of  18"  F.  in  the  South  of  France  [Naudin]. 

Bnoaljptiui  orebra,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

/  The  narrow-leaved  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales  and 
Queensland.  Wood  reddish,  hard,  heavy,  elastic  and  durable ; 
much  used  in  the  construction  of  bridges  anjl  for  rail  way  taleej)ers^ . 

^alaQ4or  wagons,  piles,  fence-josts^y"^.  drepanophylla  is  a  closely 
allied  speciesof  similar  valiie,  bearing  an  enormous  strain.  Both 
exude  astringent  gum-resin,  resembling  kino  in  appearance  and 
property,  to  a  considerable  extent. 

BnoalyptiUl  divarsloolor,  F.  v.  Mueller.*    {E,  colottea,  F.  v.  M.) 

The  Karri  of  South- Western  Australia.  A  colossal  tree,  excep- 
tionally reaching  the  height  of  400  feet,  with  a  proportionate  girth 
of  the  stem.  Mr.  Muir  measured  stems  nearly  300  feet  long  with- 
out a  branch ;  widths  of  the  timber  as  much  as  12  feet  can  be 
obtained.  Furnishes  good  timber  for  building,  even  for  masts, 
likewise  for  planks ;  also  valuable  for  shafts,  spokes,  felloes,  fence- 
rails  ;  it  is  elastic,  but  not  so  easily  wrought  as  that  of  E. 
marginata.  Mr.  G.  Simson  does  not  deem  the  wood  very  durable, 
if  exposed  to  moisture  or  if  in  contact  with  the  ground.  Its 
strength  in  transverse  strain  is  equal  to  English  oak.  Very  fair 
progress  of  growth  is  shown  by  the  trees  planted  even  in  dry 
exposed  localities  in  Melbourne.  The  shady  foliage  and  quick 
growth  of  the  tree  promise  to  render  it  one  of  our  best  for  avenues. 
hi  its  native  localities  it  occupies  fertile,  rather  humid  valleys  and 
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resembles  there  in  habit  the  E.  amygdalina  var.  regnans  of  South- 
Eastem  Australia.  Proved  well  adapted  for  the  monntainB  of 
Ceylon,  and  Professor  Bonrlier  mentions  it  as  one  of  the  best  at 
Algiers 

BnoalyptUB  Doratozylon,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

The  Spearwood-tree  of  South-Westem  Australia,  where  it  occnre 
in  sterile  districts.  The  stem  is  slender  and  remarkably  straight, 
and  the  wood  of  such  firmness  and  elasticity,  that  the  nomadic 
natives  wander  long  distances  to  obtain  it  as  a  material  for  their 
spears.     It  is  not  a  large  tree. 

Sncalyptus  eagrenioldes,  Sieber. 

One  of  the  Stringybark-trees  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales. 
The  tree  is  abundant  in  some  localities,  and  attains  considerable 
dimensions.  Its  useful  fissile  wood  is  employed  for  fencing  and 
building  purposes.  Systematically  the  species  is  closely  allied  to 
E.  piperita.  Rails  used  for  40  years  could  be  re-used  in  new  posts 
[A.  R.  Crawford].  Kino  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol 
[J.  H.  Maiden]. " 

SttOaljptUS  fiolfolla,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

South-Westem  Australia.  Although  not  a  tree  of  large  dimen- 
sions, this  splendid  species  should  be  mentioned  for  the  sake  of  its 
magnificent  trusses  of  crimson  flowers,  irrespective  of  its  claims  as 
a  shady,  heat-resisting  avenue-tree,  not  standing  in  need  of  wat-ering. 
It  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  E.  calophylla.  •- 

fiuoaljptus  grlobulttS,  La  Billardi^re.* 

The  Blue  Gamtree  of  Victoria  and  Tasmania ;  very  rare  in  New 
South  Wales,  extending  however  naturally  to  New  England ;  famed 
all  over  the  world,  and,  with  many  other  species,  in  most  places 
first  introduced  directly  or  indirectly  by  the  writer  of  this  work, 
at  the  Mediterranean  Sea  nearly  40  years  ago,  there  by  the  aid  of 
Mons.  Prosper  Ramel.  The  tree  is,  among  evergreen  trees,  of 
unparalleled  rapid  growth,  and  attains  exceptionally  a  height  of 
300  feet,  furnishing  a  first-class  wood.  Ship-builders  can  get  keels 
of  this  timber  120  feet  long ;  besides  this,  they  use  it  extensively 
for  planking  and  many  other  parts  of  the  ship.  Experiments  on 
the  strength  of  various  woods,  instituted  by  Mr.  Luehmann  and  the 
author,  proved  the  wood  of  the  Blue  Gumtree  in  average  of  eleven 
tests  to  be  about  equal  to  the  best  English  oak,  American  white 
oak  and  American  ash.  The  best  samples  indeed  carried  as  great 
a  weight  as  hickory  in  transverse  strain,  the  ordinary  kind  about 
as  much  as  that  of  Eucalyptus  rostrata,  and  more  than  that  of  B. 
macrorrhyncha,  E.  Grunnii,  E.  Stuartiana  and  E.  goniocalyx,  but 
did  not  quite  come  up  to  the  strength  of  E.  melliodora,  E.  polyan- 
thema,  E.  siderophloia  and  E.  Leucoxylon.     Bluegum-wood  is  also 
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very  extensively  used  by  carpenters  for  all  kinds  of  ont-door  work, 
joists  and  stnds  of  wooden  houses  ;  also  for  fence-rails,  telegraph- 
poles,  railway-sleepers  (lasting  nine  years  or  more),  for  shafts  and 
3K)ke8  of  drays  and  a  variety  of  other  purposes.  Mr.  W.  Tait,  of 
porto,  has  recommended  the  wood  for  wine-casks,  these  requiring 
jio  soaking.  The  price  of  this  timber  in  Melbourne  is  about  Is.  7d. 
per  cubic  foot,  the  weight  of  the  latter  when  absolutely  dry  being 
from  43  to  46  lbs.,  equal  to  specific  gravity  0-698-0-889  [F.  v.  M. 
and  Rummel].  In  South-Europe  the  E.  globulus  has  withstood  a 
temperature  of  19**  F.,  but  succumbed  at  17°  F.;  it  perished  from 
frost  at  the  Black  Sea  and  Turkestan,  when  young,  according  to 
Dr.  Regel.  Survived  severe  winters  in  mild  sheltered  places  of 
Cornwall  and  Dorsetshire,  also  near  Hastings  [J.  Colebrook].  Yet 
the  sirocco  does  not  destroy  it.  In  Jamaica  it  attained  60  feet  in 
seven  years,  on  the  hills ;  in  California  it  grew  60  feet  in  eleven 
years,  in  Floiida  40  feet  in  four  years,  with  a  stem  of  1  foot  in 
di^ieter.  In  some  parts  of  India  its  growth  has  been  even  more 
rapid ;  at  the  Nilgiri-Hills  it  has  been  reared  advantageously,  where 
£.  maa'ginata,  E.  obliqua,  E.  robusta  and  E.  calophylla  had  failed. 
Its  growth  was  there  found  to  be  four  times  as  fast  as  that  of  teak, 
and  the  wood  proved  for  many  purposes  as  valuable.  Trees  attained 
a  height  of  30  feet  in  four  years ;  one  tree,  twelve  years  old,  was  100 
feet  high,  and  6  feet  in  girth  at  3  feet  from  the  ground ;  to  thrive  well 
there  it  wants  an  elevation  of  not  less  than  4,000  feet.  It  has  suc- 
ceeded particularly  well  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,500  to  7,000  feet 
in  Central  Mexico  [Dr.  Mariano  Barcena.]  In  Algeria  and  JPortugal 
it  has  furnished  railway-sleepers  in  eight  years,  and  telegraph-poles 
in  ten  years  [Cruikshank],  At  Urana  it  grew  15  feet  in  two  years 
with  irrigation  [E.  van  Weenan].  On  the  mountains  at  Gnatemala 
it  attained,  in  twelve  years  a  height  of  120  feet  and  a  stem-circum- 
ference of  9  feet  [Boucard.]  Will  grow  in  favorable  places  on 
somewhat  humid  soil  slightly  over  a  foot  a  month  at  Port  Phillip 
while  young.  The  form  of  its  leaves  is  only  changed  in  the  third 
year.  The  removal  of  the  broad-leaved  lower  branches  from 
plants  two  or  three  years  old  promotes  much  a  healthy  growth  of 
the  young  trees  The  oil  is  now  also  in  Algeria  distilled  on  a  large 
scale  from  the  foliage  for  medicinal  and  technic  purposes  [Schimmel] 
and  comes  now  into  commerce  also  from  the  Neilgherry-Hills  [S. 
G.  Wallace].  According  to  the  Rev.  D.  Landsborough,  it  proved 
hardy  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.  Mr.  Ch.  Traill  notes  it  as  thriving 
amazingly  as  far  south  as  Stewart-Island.  For  window-culture  in 
cold  countries  E.  globulus  was  first  recommended  by  Ucke ;  for  cul- 
ture in  hospital-wards,  to  counteract  contagia,  by  Mosler  and  Gk>eze. 
Eucalyptus  leaves  generate  ozone  largely  for  the  purification  of 
air ;  the  volatile  oil  is  very  antiseptic.  This  tree,  particularly 
when  in  an  unhealthy  state,  is  at  Melbourne  apt  to  be  bored  by 
th^arvae  of  a  large  moth  [Endoxyla  Eucalypti]  and  also  by  two 
beetles  [Hapatesus  hirtus  and  particularly  Phoracantha  tricuspis], 
as  noticed  by  Mr.  Ch.  French.  Seeds  will  keep  for  several  years, 
admit  of  easy  transmission  abroad,  and  germinate  quickly  ;  but,  a 
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tree  of  such  celerity  in  growth  and  of  sncb  vast  final  dimensions 
wants  necessarily  soil  open  to  great  depth  for  fall  scope  to  its 
roots,  to  attain  unimpaired  development.  Mr.  T.  Waugh  observed 
in  South-Island,  New  Zealand,  that  plants,  raised  from  locally 
ripened  seeds,  proved  hardier  than  those  raised  from  Australian 
ordinary  seed.  The  province  of  Boussillon,  after  its  thousands  of 
years  of  history,  became  in  the  aspect  of  its  landscape  completely 
changed  within  the  last  few  years  through  Prof.  Naudin  extending 
therto  also  copiously  E.  globulus.  At  the  height  of  2,500  feet  on 
the  base  of  the  South-Earopean  Alps  and  in  localities  too  cold  for 
olive-culture,  E.  globulus  grew  to  70  feet  high  in  seven  years 
[Naudin] .  Regarding  the  comparative  strength  of  this  and  various 
other  timbers,  the  result  of  the  tests,  instituted  and  tabulated  by 
the  Carriage-timber  Board  of  the  Victorian  Railway  Department, 
much  under  the  leading  of  Mr.  Clement  Hodgkinson,  may  be  referred 
to  in  the  Progress  Reports  of  the  Victorian  Royal  Commission  on 
Vegetable  Piwiucts  [p.  477-490].  Colonel  Warren  reports  from 
San  Francisco,  that  branchlets  of  Eucalypts  will  drive  mosquitos 
and  other  insects  out  of  rooms. 

SnoalyptaB  grompbooaphala^  Be  Candolle.* 

The  Tooart  of  South- Western  Australia ;  attains  a  height  of  120 
feet,  the  clear  trunk  a  length  of  50  feet.  The  wood  is  tough,  heavy 
and  rigid,  the  texture  close  and  the  grain  so  twisted,  as  to  make  it 
difficult  to  cleave.  It  shrinks  but  little,  does  not  split  while  under- 
going the  process  of  seasoning,  and  is  altogether  remarkably  free 
from  defects.  It  will  bear  exposure  to  all  vicissitudes  of  weather 
for  a  long  time,  and  is  particularly  valuable  for  large  scantling, 
where  great  strength  is  needed ;  in  ship-building  it  is  used  for  beams, 
keelsons,  stem-posts,  engine-bearers  and  other  work  below  the 
floatation  ;  recommendable  also  for  supports  of  bridges,  framing  of 
dock-gates  and  for  wheelwrights*  work ;  indeed  it  is  one  of  the 
strongest  woods  known,  whether  tried  transversly  or  otherwise 
[Laslett] .  Grew  in  seven  years  to  a  good-sized  tree  in  South-France, 
and  so  did  the  following  species,  as  well  as  E.  diversicolor,  E. 
botryoides,  E.  Gunnii,  E.  polyanthema  and  E.  viminalis  [Naudin]. 
This  species,  as  well  as  E.  odorata,  E.  foecunda  and  E.  decipiens, 
thrive  best  in  limestone-soil. 

BnoalyptUB  ffoniooalyz,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Generally  known  as  Bastard-Boxtree  and  occasionally  as  Spotted 
GTimtree.  From  Cape  Otway  to  the  Southern  parts  of  New  South 
Wales,  rare  near  St.  Vincent^s  Gulf  [McEwin]  and  Flinders  Range 
[J.  E.  Brown].  Ascends  to  4,000  feet,  and  attains  ex- 
ceptionally a  height  of  300  feet.  Thrives  well  near  the  city  of 
Algiers  [Professor  Bourlier].  Should  be  included  among  mose 
for  Eucalyptus-plantations.  Its  wood  resembles  in  many  respects 
that  of  E.  globulus,  and  is  comparatively  speaking  easily  worked. 
For  house-building,  fence-rails  and  similar  purposes  it  is  ext-ensively 
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employed  in  those  forest-districts,  where  it  is  abundant,  and  has 
proved  a  valuable  timber  It  is  especially  esteemed  for  wheel- 
wrights' work  [Falck].  Excellent  for  fuel.  Our  local  ex- 
periments showed  the  strength  greater  than  that  of  B.  amygdalina 
and  E.  obliqua,  but  less  than  that  of  E.  globulus.  Meltitose  is 
formed  occasionally  on  this  tree  and  also  on  the  following  species. 
In  this  species  and  others  the  author  counted  more  than  one 
annual  wood-ring  without  clearly  visible  demarcation  of  yearly 
increment. 

Bnoalyptiui  Onnnli,  J.  Hooker.* 

Known  as  Swamp-Gumtree,  the  mountain  variety  as  Cider-tree. 
Victoria,  Tasmania  and  New  South  Wales,  ascending  alpine  eleva- 
tions. In  the  low- land  along  fertile  valleys  it  attains  a  considerable 
size,  and  supplies  a  strong  useful  timber.  It  is  this  species,  which 
survived  severe  frosts  at  Kew-Gardens.  Bees  obtain  unusually 
much  honey  from  the  flowers  of  this  species.  Cattle  and  sheep 
browse  on  the  foliage.  Timber  found  to  be  almost  equal  in 
strength  to  that  of  E.  macrorrhyncha,  E.  rostrata  and  E.  globulus. 
The  other  very  hardy  Eucalypts  comprise  E.  pauciflora,  E.  alpina, 
E.  umigera,  E.  coccifera  and  E.  vemicosa,  which  all  reach  heights, 
covered  with  snow  for  several  months  in  the  year.  Succeeded 
well  at  Arran  rCapt.  Brown  and  Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  The 
percentage  of  kino-tannin  in  the  absolutely  dry  bark  is  from  9^  to 
11^  [J.  H.  Maiden].  Any  cutting  down  of  healthy  Eucalypts  in 
places  of  centres  of  populations,  to  substitute  there  for  a  zone  of 
CA'ergreen  vegetation  the  northern  deciduous  trees  extensively,  is 
regretable,  as  therewith  the  far  superior  hygienic  value  of  the 
Eucalypts  is  lost,  and  the  aspect  of  the  Australian  landscape 
during  half  a  year  rendered  dismal,  so  far  as  vegetative  features 
are  concerned. 

Buoalyptns  hSDinastoina,  Smith. 

One  of  the  White  Gum  trees  of  New  South  Wales  and  Southern 
Queensland,  abundant  in  many  localities.  This  species  attains  a 
very  considerable  size,  but  furnishes  fencing  and  rough  building 
material  only  and  fuel  of  inferior  quality  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls],  yet  it 
claims  our  attention  particularly  as  fit  for  culture  on  sandy  land, 
for  which  purpose  very  few  other  Eucalypts  are  suited,  thus  afEord- 
ing  shelter  and  aiding  salubrity.  A  variety  occurs  with  persistent 
stringy  bark.  Dr.  Bancroft  finds  the  yield  of  kino  from  the  stem 
and  that  of  oil  from  the  foliage  considerable.  Mr.  Maiden  deter- 
mined the  tannin  in  this  kino  to  be  about  54  per  cent. ;  the  kino  is 
soluble  as  well  in  water  as  in  alcohol. 

BaoalyptuB  bamipblola,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

South-Eastem  Australia,  particularly  inland.  A  tree,  reaching 
90  feet  in  height  and  4  feet  in  stem-diameter.  Trunk  generally 
not  tall.     Regarded  as  a  timber-tree  of  great  excellence.     li  is 
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f amoas  for  the  hardness  and  toughness  of  its  timber,  which  is  nsed 
for  railway-sleepers,  telegraph-poles,  shafts,  spokes,  mauls,  plough- 
beams  and  similar  utensils.  This  passes  at  its  places  of  growth  as 
a  "  Boxtree  "  and  a  variety  of  it  as  *'  White  Boxtree." 

Bnoaljptns  Bowlttlana,  F.  v.  Mueller  • 

Littoral  North-Queensland.  A  tree,  gaining  a  height  of  fully 
100  feet,  with  remarkably  umbrageous  foliage;  girth  of  stem 
towards  the  base  to  fully  12  feet.  Wood  comparable  to  that  of  the 
so-called  *'  Box-trees,"  but  straighter  in  grain.  This  species  would 
be  particularly  adapted  for  intra-tropical  countries. 

Bncaljptiis  larrlfiorens,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

South- Eastern  Australia,  principally  in  the  inland- districts.  One 
of  the  so-called  Boxtrees,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet  as  a 
maximum.  Stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  Wood  dark  brown-red, 
excessively  hard ;  fence-posts  from  this  wood  were  found  quite 
sound  after  30  years. 

Sucaljpttts  leptopbleba,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  Height  rarely  over  60  feet;  stem -diameter  to 
3  feet.  Timber  strong,  hard,  very  durable  and  variously  applied, 
thus:  for  bridge-structures,  mine-props  and  fence-posts;  nearly 
always  stipulated  in  contracts,  at  places  of  growth,  for  buildings 
[Stephen  Johnson],  One  of  the  most  eligible  species  for  intra- 
tropic  culture.     Allied  to  E.  crebra. 

B^oaljptiui  Iieneozjlon,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  ordinary  Ironbark-tree  of  Victoria  and  some  parts  of  South 
Australia  and  New  South  Wales.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet, 
and  supplies  a  most  valuable  timber ;  this  shows  great  strength 
and  hardness,  is  much  prized  for  its  durability,  is  largely  employed 
'  by  wagon-builders  for  wheels  and  poles,  by  ship-builders  for  top- 
sides,   tree-nails,   the   rudder    (stock),   belaying-pins    and    other 

•  purposes ;  it  is  also  used  by  turners  for  rough  work ;  it  proved  to 

,  be  the  strongest  of  all  the  woods  hitherto  subjected  to  test  by  Mr. 
Luehmann  and  myself,  bearing  nearly  twice  the  strain  of  American 
oak  and  ash,  and  excelling  even  hickory  by  about  18  per  cent.  It 
is  much  recommended  for  railway-sleepers,  and  extensively  used  in 
underground  mining  work.  The  Railway  -  Commissioners  of 
Victoria  recently  reported  sleepers,  laid  24  years  ago,  still  quite 

I  sound.  It  is  likewise  very  extensively  employed  for  the  handles  of 
Vgxps  and  other  implements  by  Victorian  manuf actureirBJ  The  price 
of  the  timber  in  the  log  is  about  28.  5d.  per  cubic7oot  in  Melbourne ; 
the  weight  of  such,  when  completely  dried,  varying  from  63^  to 
68|  lbs.,  eaual  to  specific  gravity  1024— 1*106  [F.  v.  Mueller  and 
B.ummel].y  As  it  is  for  some  purposes  superior  to  that  of  almost 

/any  other  Eucalyptus,  the  regular  culture  of  this  tree  over  wide 
areas  should  be  fostered,  especially  as  it  can  be  raised  on  stony 
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\ridges  not  readily  available  for  ordinary  husbafidf^  The  wood  is 
sometimes  pale,  in  other  localities  rather  dark.  The  tree  is 
generally  restricted  t6  the  lower  Silurian  sandstone- and  slate- 
fonnation  \vith  ironstone  and  quartz.  Nevertheless,  it  accom- 
modates itself  to  various  geologic  formations,  thus  even  to  lime- 
stone-ground. The  bark  is  remarkably  rich  in  kino-tannin, 
yielding  as  much  as  22  per  cent,  in  the  fresh  state,  but  much  Ifess 
after  drying ;  the  fresh  leaves  contain  about  5  per  cent,  and  the 
dried  leaves  9  to  10  per  cent.  This  kino-tannin  is  not  equal  in 
value  to  mimosa-tannic  acid  from  Acacia-bark,  but  it  is  useful  as  a 
subsidiaiy  admixture,  when  light-coloured  leather  is  not  aimed  at. 
As  an  astringent  drug  this  kino  is  not  without  importance.  Mr. 
Maiden  found  it  to  contain  42  per  cent,  tannin.  The  flowers  are 
sought  by  bees,  even  more  eagerly  than  those  of  most  other 
Eucalypts,  the  resulting  honey  being  excellent  [Coleman]. 
E.  Leucoxylon  has,  next  to  E.  rostrata,  thriven  best  about  Lucknow, 
in  India,  among  the  species,  tried  there  for  forest-culture.  E. 
Sideroxylon  is  a  synonym,  refeiring  particularly  to  the  rough- 
baiked  variety.  For  quickly  withdrawing  the  sap  from  freshly 
felled  timber  in  Switzerland  the  Rieser-process  was  invented; 
it  consists  in  the  wood  being  at  once  steamed  and  then  kiln-dried, 
losses  in  timber  through  cracking  or  deterioration  through  warping 
being  thus  avoided.  Mr.  R.  A.  Robertson,  in  Victoria,  has  availed 
himself  already  of  the  patent.  Eucalyptus -wood  can  in  this  way 
be  used  for  casks,  tools  and  other  purposes  far  more  advantageously, 
and  gets  also  better  workable,  though  for  underground  applications 
perhaps  too  much  of  the  preservative  principle  may  get  removed. 

Buoalypttts  lonirifolla,  Link.* 

Exti'a-tropic  Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  known  as  the  Woolly 
Butt,  under  favorable  circumstances  reaching  200  feet  in  height, 
the  stem  attaining  a  great  girth.  Mr.  J.  Reader  asserts,  that  there 
is  not  extant  a  more  useful  timber  ;  it  stands  well  in  anv  situation. 
Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  absolutely  dry  wood  about  68|  lbs.,  equal 
to  .specific  gravity  1107  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  Rummel].  The  tree 
thrives  well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier]. 

Buoaljptiui  lozopUeba,  Bentham.* 

The  York-Gumtree  of  extra-tropic  West-Australia.  Attains  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  the  stem  a  diameter  of  four  feet.  The 
•wood  is  very  tough,  and  preferably  sought  in  West-Austi-alia  for 
naves  and  felloes.  Even  when  dry  it  is  heavier  than  water.  This 
species  passes  into  the  earlier  known  E.  foecunda  (Endlicher). 

Bnoaljptiui  maororrkynoha,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  common  Stringybark-tree  of  Victoria,  not  extending  far  into 
New  South  Wales.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  120  feet,  and  is 
generally  found  growing  on  sterile  ridges ;  to  some  degree  frost- 
bearing.     The  wood,  which  contains  a  good  deal  of  kino  is  used  for 
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joists,  keels  of  boats,  fence-rails  and  rough  building-purposes,  also 
extensively  for  fuel.  The  fibrous  dark-brown  bark  serves  for  roofs 
of  huts  and  also  for  rough  tying.  The  wood  proved  in  our  experi- 
ments here  nearly  as  strong  as  that  of  E.  globulus  and  E.  rostrata, 
and  considerably  stronger  than  that  of  E.  obliqua.  The  fresh  bark 
contains  from  11  to  14  per  cent,  of  pure  kino-tannic  acid  [F.  v.  M. 
and  Kummel].  The  kino  contains  about  72  per  cent,  of  tannin. 
It  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol  [Maiden]. 

Bnoaljptns,  maonlata.  Hooker.* 

The  Spotted  Grumtree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A 
tree,  reaching  150  feet  in  height.  G-rows  best  on  stony  ridges. 
The  kino  of  this  species  is  quite  resinous,  so  much  so,  that  articles 
varnished  with  it  withstand  the  application  of  watery  fluids  [A.  R. 
Crawford].  The  wood  is  principally  employed  in  ship-building, 
wheelwrights'  and  coopers'  work.  The  heart- wood  is  as  strong  as 
that  of  British  oak  [Rev.  Dr.  WooUs].  Average  specific  gravity, 
when  well-seasoned  0*942  [Clem.  Hodgkinson].  Content  with  poor 
soil,  but  more  susceptible  to  frost  than  many  other  congeners 
[Naudin].  Thrive^  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon  and  also  at 
Algiers. 

v'  Baoaljptns  inaririnata,  Smith.* 

The  Jarrah  or  Mahogany-tree  of  South -Western  Australia,  famed 
for  its  indestructible  wood,  which  is  neither  attacked  by  chelura, 
nor  teredo,  nor  termites,  and  therefore  much  sought  for  jetties  and 
other  structures  exposed  to  sea-water,  also  for  any  undergix)und- 
work,  telegraph-poles,  and  largely  exported  for  rail-way-sleepera. 
Vessels  built  of  this  timber  have  been  enabled  to  do  away  with 
copper-plating.  For  jetties  the  piles  are  used  round,  and  they  do 
not  split  when  rammed  even  into  limestone  or  other  hard  founda- 
tions, provided  the  timber  is  of  the  best  hard  kind  [Walker  and 
Swan].  The  GTovemment's  Clerk  of  Works  at  Perth  obsei-ved, 
that  he  took  up  piles  in  1877,  which  were  driven  for  a  whaling 
jetty  in  1834,  and  that  the  timber  was  perfectly  sound,  although 
the  place  was  swarming  with  teredo.  At  the  jetty  in  Freemantle, 
piles  thirty  years  old  and  others  one  year  old  could  scarcely  be 
distinguished.  The  durability  of  this  timber  seems  largely 
attributable  to  Kino-red,  allied  to  phlobaphen,  of  which  it  contains 
•  about  15  to  17  per  cent.  Of  kino-tannin  it  contains  4  to  5  per 
centJ  Sir  Fred.  Abel  traces  the  immunity  of  this  timber  against 
boring  animals  to  the  peculiar  acid  principle,  contained  in  this  and 
some  allied  woods.  Timber  of  a  close  grain  and  a  slightly  oily 
and  resinous  nature ;  it  works  well,  makes  a  fine  finish,  and  is  by 
local  ship-builders  considered  superior  to  either  sM,  teak  or  any 
other  wood,  except  perhaps  English  oak  or  live-oak.  In  West- 
Australia  it  is  much  used  for  flooring,  rafters,  shingles ;  also  for 
furniture,  as  it  is  easily  worked,  takes  a  good  polish,  and  then  looks 
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▼ery  beautifuL/  It  is  not  too  hard,  and  hence  is  more  easily  worked 
than  E.  rednnca  and  E.  loxophleba.  The  wood  from  the  hills  is 
darker,  tougher  and  heavier  than  that  from  the  plains.  Well 
seasoned  timber  weighs  about  64  lbs.  per  cubic  foot ;  freshly  cut, 
from  71  to  76  lbs.  It  is  one  of  the  least  inflammable  woods 
according  to  Captain  Fawoett,  and  is  locally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
best  woods  for  charcoal  Mr.  H.  E.  Victor,  C.E.,  of  Perth,  estimates 
the  area,  covered  at  present  by  marketable  Jarrah  in  South- 
western Australia,  at  nine  million  acres,  and  the  yi^  at  an 
average  about  500  cubic  feet  of  good  timber  per  acre,  J  The  trees'" 
/Should  be  felled  in  autumn  or  towards  the  end  of  summer,  in  which 
I  case  the  timber  will  not  warp.  The  tree  grows  chiefly  on  ironstone- 
\JUangegj^  At  Melbourne  it  is  not  quick  of  growth,  if  compared  to 
He.  globulus  or  to  E.  obliqua,  but  it  is  likely  to  grow  with  celerity 
in  mountain-regions.  It  succeeds  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon 
[Alexander].  Massed  in  its  native  country  it  presents  the  features 
of  the  East-Australian  stringybark-forests.  Stems  of  this  ti-ee 
have  been  measured  80  feet  to  the  first  branch,  and  32  feet  in 
circumference  at  5  feet  from  the  ground.  Instances  are  even  on 
record  of  the  stem  having  attained  a  girth  of  60  feet  at  6  feet  from 
the  ground,  through  the  formation  of  buttresses.  To  prevent 
rending  of  the  sawn-timber,  Mr.  Simpson  recommends  it  to  be 
covered  up  with  saw-dust. 

Bacaljptas  melanopliloia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Silver-leaved  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queens- 
land. A  middle-sized  tree  with  a  deeply  furrowed  bark  and  mealy 
whitish  foliage.  The  timber  is  strong  and  durable,  and  used  for 
telegraph-poles  and  railway-sleepers  ;  it  is  however  apt  *to  rend, 
when  exposed  to  the  sun,  unless  well  seasoned.  Mr.  Cosmo  New- 
bery  obtained  from  the  bark  9  to  10  per  cent,  tannin. 

Bncaljptas  melliodora,  A.  Cunningham.* 

The  Yellow  Boxtree  of  Victoria  and  some  parts  of  New  South 
Wales  ;  of  a  spreading  habit  of  growth,  attaining  a  height  of  about 
120  feet,  with  a  comparatively  stout  stem.  The  wood  resembles 
that  of  E.  rostrata  in  texture,  but  is  of  a  paler  color,  and  not  quite 
so  durable ;  it  is  fully  as  strong,  though  second  to  that  of  E.  Leu- 
coxylon,  E.  siderophloia,  E.  polyanthema  and  the  best  E.  globulus ; 
it  is  esteemed  for  wheelwrights'  and  other  artisans'  work,  in  ship- 
building, and  supplies  excellent  fuel.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
absolutely  dried  wood  between  67  and  70  lbs.,  equal  to  specific 
gravity  1'081-1"125  [F.  v.  M.  and  Bummel '.  The  young  trees  are 
used  for  telegraph-poles.  Flowers  much  sought  by  bees,  as  they 
are  particularly  melligerous. 

Bnoaljptiui  mlorooor js,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

One  of  the  Stringybark-trees  of  New  South  Wales  and  South- 
Queensland,  mostly  known  as  Tallow-wood  by  the  colonists.     It 
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attains  a  great  size ;  barrel  up  to  100  feet  in  length  and  to  7  feet 
in  diameter.  The  whole  height  is  sometimes  nearly  300  feet  [Faw- 
cett].  According  to  Mr.  Clement  Hodgkinson  it  is  probably  the 
third  in  height  among  the  Encalypts,  E.  amygdalina  and  E.  di versi- 
color being  first  and  second,  but  perhaps  E.  obliqua,  E.  Baveretiana, 
E.  pilularis,  E.  goniocalyx  and  particularly  E.  globulus  get  a« 
high,  the  latter  reaching  occasionally  330  feet  as  recorded  by  Mr. 
Backhouse.  The  wood  is  yellowish,  free  from  kino-particles,  easily 
worked  by  saw  or  plane ;  it  is  of  a  very  greasy  nature,  so  much  so 
as  to  be  quite  slippery  when  first  cut  [Ch.  Fawcett].  This  oily 
substance,  very  similar  to  viscin,  of  which  it  contains  about  1  per 
cent.,  prevents  the  wood  from  splitting  and  twisting,  though  not 
from  shrinking.  The  timber  is  hard  and  durable  also  underground, 
and  is  employed  for  railway-sleepers,  wheelwrights*  work,  for  knees 
and  breast-hooks  in  ship-building ;  the  young  trees  serve  for  tele- 
graph-poles. The  foliage  is  remarkably  rich  in  volatile  oil.  The 
kino  differs  from  that  of  other  Stringybark-trees  in  being  soluble 
only  in  warm  water  and  in  hot  alcohol ;  it  contains  catechu  [J. 
H.  Maiden].  Dr.  Dymock  records  the  astonishing  fact,  that  in 
some  parts  of  India  this  tree  grew  30  feet  in  two  years  [Dr.  Ban- 
croft]. This  species  did  particularly  well  at  George-town  in  British 
Guiana,  growing  at  a  rate  from  10  to  18  feet  in  a  year  while  in  a 
young  state  [Jenman].  It  proved  also  valuable  for  the  mountains 
of  Ceylon,  Avhere  it  grew  64  inches  in  girth  in  8  years  [Alexander], 

Snoalyptus  mlorotlieoa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  most  arid  extra-tropical  as  well  as 
tropical  inland-regions  of  Australia.  Withstands  unscorched  a 
frequent  heat  of  156**  F.  in  Central  Austi-alia,  yet  neither  affected 
by  exceptionally,  severe  frosts  (18®  F.)  in  the  South  of  France,  when 
many  other  Eucalypts  suffered.  The  development  of  this  species 
in  Southern  France  and  Algeria  has  been  marvellously  quick  [Prof. 
Naudin].  One  of  the  best  trees  for  desert-tracts;  in  favorable 
places  150  feet  high.  Wood  brown,  sometimes  very  dark,  hard, 
heavy  and  elastic ;  it  is  prettily  marked,  hence  used  for  cabinet- 
work, but  more  particularly  for  piles,  bridges  and  railway-sleepei'S 
[Rev.  Dr.  Woolls]. 

Snoaljptus  miniata,  Cmmingham. 

Litoral  North- Western  Australia.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet. 
Likes  somewhat  ferruginous  soil  [M.  Holtze].  The  brilliancy  of 
its  orange-colored  flowers  can  hardly  be  surpassed.  Yields  kino  of  a 
reddish  color. 

Bnoalyptiis  acuelleriana,  Howltt. 

Gippsland,  on  sandy  clay.  Yellow  Stringybark  tree.  Maxi- 
mum height  170  feet,  with  a  sti^aight  leather  massive  bole.  The 
wood  is  dark,  fissile,  fi'ee  from  kino- veins  or  shakes,  clear  in  the 
grain  and  very  durable,  used  for  splitting  and  sawing.  Fence- 
posts  of  this  timber  have  lasted  for  more  than  30  years  [A.  W. 
Howitt]. 
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Sncalyptus  obliqua,  L'Heritier.* 

The  ordinary  Stringybark-tree  of  Tasmania,  generally  designated 
Messmate-tree  in  Victoria,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet,  with  a 
stem  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter,  growing  mostly  in  mountain- 
ous country  and  content  with  poor  diy  soil.  The  most  gregarious 
of  all  Bucalypts  from  Spencer's  Gulf  to  the  southern  parts  of  New 
South  Wales,  and  in  several  varieties  designated  by  splitters  and 
other  wood-workers  by  different  names.  Most  extensively  used  for 
cheap  fencing  rails,  palings,  shingles  and  any  other  rough  wood- 
work, not  when  great  strength  or  elasticity  is  required.  The 
bulk  of  wood  obtained  from  this  tree  in  very  poor  soil  is  perhaps 
larger  than  that  of  any  other  kind,  and  thus  this  species  can  be 
included  even  in  its  native  country,  where  it  is  naturally  common 
and  easily  re-disseminated,  among  the  trees  for  new  forest-planta- 
tions in  barren  woodless  tracts,  with  a  view  of  obtaining  a  ready 
and  early  supply  of  cheap  and  easily  fissile  wood.  Main-root  more 
straightly  descending  than  that  of  most  other  species.  Weight  of 
completely  dry  wood  from  50J  to  61^  lbs.  per  cubic  foot,  equal 
to  specific  gravity  0'808  to  0*984.  The  young  trees  are  sometimes 
used  for  telegraph-poles.  The  fresh  bark  contains  from  11  to  13^ 
per  cent,  kino-tannic  acid  ;  the  dry  leaves,  according  to  Mr.  Maiden, 
produce  about  17  per  cent. 

Buoalyptus  oobropUoia^  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Arid  interior  of  sub-tropic  Eastern  Australia,  on  gix)und  subject 

to   occasional   floods.     A  tree  seldom  over  30  feet  high.     Wood 
■    tough,  serviceable  for  slabs,   rails   and  rafters,   but  not  lasting 

underground.     A  tree  recommendable  for  hot  and  dry  regions. 

Siicaljptas  odorata,  Behr. 

The  Peppermint-tree  of  South-Australia.  Reaching  70  feet  in 
height,  the  stem  2|  feet  in  diameter.  Timber  hard,  very  durable, 
used  for  sleepers,  posts  and  piles  [J.  E.  Brown],  The  tree  follows 
the  limestone-formation,  but  occurs  also  in  clayey  loam  ;  1,000  lbs. 
of  foliage  gave  112  oz.  of  oil  [Nitschke]. 

Bnoalyptiui  oleosa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

One  of  the  smaller.  Eucalypts,  known  as  Mallee,  extending  from 
East-  to  West-Australia  through  the  desert-regions.  The 
essential  oil,  in  which  the  foliage  of  this  species  is  comparatively 
rich,  dissolves  india-rubber  without  heat,  according  to  Mr.  Bosisto ; 
it  is  ahso  one  of  the  best  solvents  for  amber  and  other  fossil  resins. 
It  is  largely  produced  at  the  Wimmera  by  Mr.  Bosisto;  it  is 
unusually  rich  in  Eucalyptol  and  thus  leadingly  indicated  for 
antiseptic  purposes ;  it  contains  also  a  pidnciple  allied  to  Cumin- 
Aldehyd  ;  it  does  not  cause,  through  irritating  particles,  any  cough 

'    to  patients   inlialing  it    [Schimmel].      The    variety   longirostris 
attains   a  height   of   120  feet,  with  a  stem  of  70  feet  without  a 
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branch,  in  West- Australia,  where  it  is  vernacularly  known  as 
Morrell.  The  wood  is  remarkably  hard,  splits  freely,  and  is  used 
for  spars,  rafters,  fence-rails,  wheelwrights'  work  and  agricultural 
implements.  *  Is  is  of  a  red  tinge,  and  sinks  in  water,  even  when 
dry.  1,000  lbs.  of  fresh  foliage  gave,  in  distillation,  62  oz.  of  oil 
[Nitschke].  Of  other  Mallees  E.  gracilis  gave  54  oz.  ;  E.  uncinata, 
69  oz. ;  E.  incrassata,  112  oz.  At  Mr.  Bosisto's  great  factory  in 
the  mallee-scrub,  where  all  four  species  are  mixed ly  used,  30  tons 
of  foliage  come  into  distillation  every  week  for  10  months  in  the 
year,  the  development  of  oil  during  autumn  considerably  diminish- 
ing. The  average  yield  is  about  1  per  cent. 
Buoalyptns  panioulata,  Smith. 

The  Red  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South  Wales.  This  species  has 
particularly  well  thriven  in  the  coast  tracts  of  Natal.  [J.  M. 
Wood]  ;  it  furnishes  a  hard  durable  wood,  excellent  for  railway 
sleepers.  It  is  also  much  used  for  building  and  fencing,  as  it  is 
lasting  underground.  All  the  trees  of  this  series  are  deserving  of 
cultivation,  as  their  wood,  though  always  excellent,  is  far  from 
alike,  and  that  of  each  species  preferred  for  special  purposes  of  the 
artisan.  A  variety  from  the  deserts  is  so  marked,  that  it  received 
the  name  E.  fasciculosa,  and  may  for  xylologic  distinctions  be  very 
well  kept  apart. 

BnoalyptuB  patens,  Bentham. 

The  "Black-butt"  of  South- Western  Australia.  Attains  a 
height  of  120. feet,  and  a  st^m-diameter  of  6  feet.  The  timber  is 
so  tough  as  not  to  yield  to  ordinary  splitting  processes,  therefore 
useful  for  various  wheelwrights'  work ;  it  has  proved  also  durable 
underground. 

Bncalyptus  pauciflora,  Sieber.     {E.  cwriacea,  A.  Onnninflrham.) 

Vernacularly  known  as  White  gumtree.  Drooping  gumtree  or 
Swamp-gumtree.  New  South  Wales,  Victoria,  Tasmania.  A  tree 
of  handsome  appearance,  with  a  smooth  white  bark  and  generally 
drooping  foliage ;  it  attains  considerable  dimensions,  grows  best  in 
moist  ground,  ascends  to  alpine  elevations,  and  thus  is  one  of  the 
hardiest  of  all  its  congeners.  Even  small  seedlings  are  not  injured  by 
the  winters  of  Arran :  grew  there  20  feet  in  seven  years  [Rev.  D. 
Landsborough].  It  shows  a  preference  for  basaltic  soil.  Horses, 
cattle  and  sheep  browse  readily  on  the  foliage.  It  is  locally  a 
"stand-by"  in  bad  pastoral  seasons.  Its  timber  is  used  for 
oixiinary  building  and  fencing  purposes.  For  quickly  producing 
fuel  one  of  the  best  of  trees  [A.  fe.  Crawford].  Also  a  rich  yielder 
of  Kino,  which  is  soluble  in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol. 

Bi&oaljrpttta  plMmUoea,  F.  v.  MueUer. 

Carpentaria  and  Amhem's  Land.  Of  the  quality  of  the  timber 
hardly  anything  is  known,  but  the  brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  flowers 
recommends  this  species  for  a  place  in  any  park-plantation  of 
countries  with  a  serene  dime. 
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Buoalyptiui  pllnlarla.  Smith.* 

The  Black-butt  of  South-Queensland,  New  South  Wales  and 
Gippsland.  One  of  the  best  timber-yielding  trees  about  Sydney  ; 
of  rather  rapid  growth  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls].  Exceptionally  rising 
to  300  feet.  At  Bulli  a  stem  expanded  by  buttresses  to  57  feet 
girth  at  the  base  ;  the  stem  measured  40  feet  in  circumference  at 
6  feet  from  the  ground.  More  branching  out  when  young  than 
many  other  species,  and  thus  fitter  for  stoi*m-expo8ed  localities 
[H.  L.  Holmes].  Timber  much  used  for  flooring-boards,  also  for 
railway -sleepers  and  telegraph-poles.  Weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of 
absolutely  dry  wood  from  50  to  56  lbs.,  equal  to  specific  gravity 
0-803-0-897  [F.  v.  M.  and  Rummel].  The  kino  of  this  tree  is 
soluble  as  well  in  water  as  in  alcohol  [J.  H.  Maiden]. 

Bn<Mtlyptu8  piperita,  Smith. 

New  South  Wales  and  Gippsland,  often  termed  White  Stringy- 
bark-tree.  It  grows  to  a  considerable  height,  and  its  stem  attains 
a  diameter  of  four  feet.  The  wood  is  fissile,  and  used  for  the  same 
purposes  as  that  of  other  Stringybark-trees.  The  Kino  is  soluble 
in  water  as  well  as  in  alcohol.  The  foliage  is  rich  in  volatile  oil, 
and  yields  also,  according  to  Mr.  J.  H.  Maiden,  a  comparatively 
large  percentage  of  kino-tannin,  about  12^  per  cent,  from  perfectly 
dried  leaves.  All  Eucalypts  with  strong- scented  foliage  are  useful 
as  insecticides ;  the  fresh  leaves  also  purify  the  air  of  unsalubrious 
dwellings  and  of  hospitals.  Thus  the  foliage  is  also  very  inflammable, 
and  this  has  to  be  kept  in  mind  when  establishing  Eucalyptus- 
forests. 

Bncalyptiis  PlanoliOiiiana«  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Queensland  and  Northern  part  of  New  South  Wales.  A 
tree  to  about  100  feet  in  height,  the  stem  reaching  3  feet  in 
diameter.  The  foliage  is  dense.  Timber  sound,  heavy,  hard  and 
durable,  well  adapted  for  sawing,  but  not  easy  to  split  [Bailey]. 

Bnealjrptiui  platjpbylla,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  Regarded  by  the  Rev.  Julian  Tenison-Woods  as 
one  of  the  best  of  shade-trees,  and  seen  by  him  to  produce  leaves 
sometimes  IJ  feet  long  and  1  foot  wide.  This  tree  is  available  for 
open  exposed  localities,  where  many  kinds  of  trees  from  deep 
forest- valleys  would  not  thrive.     It  is  closely  allied  to  E.  alba  from 

■    Timor.     The  timber  is  curly  and  durable. 

Bnoaljptiui  polyanthema,  Schauer.*^ 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Generally  known  as  Red  Box  tree  A 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet ;  it  furnishes  an  extremely  hard 
and  lasting  timber,  in  great  demand  for  mining  purposes  and  rail 
way-sleepers,  also  for  wheelwrights'  work.  For  fuel  this  wood  is 
unsurpassed.  It  is  extremely  strong,  excelling  oak  and  ash,  sur- 
passed among  Eucalypts  in  transverse  strength,  according  to  our 
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experiments,  only  by  E.  Leucoxylon  and  E.  siderophloia.  A  variety 
of  this  tree,  passing  as  Slaty  Gumtree,  is  much  lauded  by  the  Rev. 
Dr.  WooUs  on  account  of  the  value  of  its  timber.  ThHves  well 
around  the  city  of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier]. 

Bnoalyptns  popnlifolia,  Hooker. 

The  "  Bembil  "  or  Shining-leaved  Box-Eucalyptus.  Dry  inland- 
portions  of  Eastern  Australia.  Height  not  above  50  feet ;  but 
stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  Leaves  deciduous  for  a  short  time  in  the 
year.  Likes  humid  underground.  Wood  used  for  posts,  hand- 
spikes, levers  and  other  articles  needing  toughness ;  proved  to  be 
very  durable  [Bailey]. 

Buoalyptus  punctata,  De  OandoUe.* 

The  Leather]  acket-or  Hickory- Eucalypt  of  New  South  Wales. 
A  beautiful  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  100  feet  or  more,  of  rather 
quick  growth,  thriving  even  in  poor  soil.  The  wood  is  of  a  light- 
brown  color,  hard,  tough  and  very  durable ;  used  for  fence- posts, 
railway-sleepers,  wheelwrights*  work,  also  for  ship-building 
[WooUs]. 

Suoalyptus  &averetiana,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Vernacularly  known  as  Grey  or  Iron-Gumtree.  Queensland. 
A  tree  of  the  largest  size,  attaining  a  height  of  300  feet  and  a  stem- 
diameter  of  10  feet ;  delights  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  rivers  or 
swamps.  More  susceptible  to  frost  than  many  other  species. 
[Naudin].  It  furnishes  a  very'  hard,  durable,  dark-colored  wood, 
valuable  for  piles,  railway-sleepers  and  general  bujlding  purposes 
■  [Thozet,  O'Shanesy,  Bowman].  From  cuts  into  tho  stem  an 
acidulous  almost  colorless  liquid  exudes,  available  in  considerable 
quantity,  like  that  of  E.  Gunnii.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar  pronounces  this 
the  best  species  for  shade  in  Eastern  subtropic-Australia.  Prof. 
Naudin  notes  it  as  of  particularly  quick  growth  in  South-France 
and  Noi-th- Africa. 


Snoalyptus  rednnoa,  Schauer.* 

The  White  Gumtree  of  Western  Australia,  the  Wandoo  of  the 
aborigines.  Attains  very  large  dimensions ;  stems  have  been 
found  with  a  diameter  of  17  feet.  The  bark  is  whitish,  but  not 
shining,  imparting  a  white  coloration  when  rubbed  [Sir  J. 
Forrest  J.  The  tree  is  content  with  cold  flats  of  comparatively  poor 
soil,  even  where  humidity  stagnates  during  the  wet  season.  It 
furnishes  a  pale,  hard,  tough,  heavy  and  durable  wood,  highly 
prized  for  all  kinds  of  wheel  vvrights'  work,  and  especially  supplying 
the  best  felloes  in  West- Australia.  The  seasoned  timber  weighs 
about  70  lbs.  per  cubic  foot. 
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Si&cal jptns  reslnlfera,  Smith.* 

The  Red  Mahogany-Eucalypt  of  South-Queensland  and  New 
South  Wales.  A  superior  timber-tree,  of  large  size.  Wood  much 
prized  for  its  strength  and  durability  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls].  This 
Eucalyptus  has  proved  one  of  the  best  adapted  for  a  tropical  clime; 
it  grew  45  feet  in  ten  years  at  Lucknow,  but  in  the  best  soil  it  has 
attained  12  feet  in  two  years  [Dr.  Bonavia].  Does  well  at  the  city 
of  Algiers  [Prof.  Bourlier].  Proved  in  Italy  nearly  as  hardy  as 
E.  amygdalina  and  E.  \Tminalis,  according  to  Prince  Troubetzkoy, 
but  is  often  confounded  with  *E.  siderophloia.  A  large-leaved 
variety  extends  far  into  the  tropics. 

Snoal jptiis  robnsta,  Smith.*^ 

New  South  Wales  and  Southern  Queensland,  where  it  is  known 
as  Swamp-Mahogany.  It  attains  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem- 
girth  of  12  feet,  bearing  a  really  grand  mass  of  foliage.  Resists 
cyclones  better  than  most  of  its  congeners.  The  wood  is  remarkably 
durable,  reckoned  a  fairly  good  timber  for  joists,  also  used  for  ship- 
building, wheelwrights'  work  and  many  implements,  for 
instance  such  as  mallets.  The  tree  seems  to  thrive  well  in  low, 
sour,  swampy  ground  near  the  sea-coast,  where  other  Eucalypts 
look  sickly,  but  E.  robusta  the  picture  of  health  [W.  Kii-ton]. 
It  is  thiis  species, which  with  E.  citriodora  has  thriven  so  particularly 
well  in  the  drier  parts  of  Mauritius  [C.  van  Keirsbilck]  ;  succeeded 
also  well  at  the  city  of  Algiers  [Bourlier] .  Leaves  perfectly  dried 
yielded  12  per  cent,  of  kino-tannic  acid  [Maiden]. 

Bnoalyptns  rostrata,  Schlechtendal.* 

The  Red  Gumtree  of  Southern  Australia  and  many  river-flats  in 
the  interior  of  the  Australian  continent,  nearly  always  found  on 
moist  ground  with  a  clayey  subsoil,  and  with  most  Eucalypts  com- 
paratively cattle-  and  sheep-proof.  /It  will  thrive  in  ground, 
periodically  inundated  for  a  consideraole  time,  and  even  in  slightly 
saline  places.  Attains  exceptionally  a  height  of  200  feet  with  a 
comparatively  slight  stem,  but  is  mostly  of  a  more  spreading  habit  , 
of  growth  than  the  majority  of  its  tall  congeners.     Pi'of.  Tate 

^    measured  a  tree  on  Mount  Lofty,  which  showed  a  stem-girth  of  25 
feet.     Ml'.  R.  G.  Diysdale  of  the  Riverina-district  observed,  that^ 
an  exceptional  temperature  of  125°  F.  in  the  shade  did  not  shrivel 
the  foliage  of  this  tree ;  it  has  also  withstood  the  severest  heat  in ' 

_  Algeria^betterJJtan  E.  globulim^^^-flJid'D'r.  Bonavia  found  it  to  thrive 
well  in  the  province  Of  OfiSe  in  places,  where  E.  globulus,  E. 
obliqua  and  B.  marginata  perished  under  the  extreme  vicissitudes 
of  the  clime ;  succeeds  also  well  on  the  mountains  of  Ceylon..  -  H 
does  not  bear  cold  so  well  as  E.  amygdalina,  succumbing  when  still  - 
young  at  a  temperature  below  23"  F.,  as  observed  in  Italy  by  Prince 
Troubetzkoy.  In  Mauritias  and  Reunion  it  resisted  the  hurricanes 
better  than  any  other  Eucalypt ;  in  the  latter  island  the  Mai^quis 
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de  Chateauvieux  observed  it  to  grow  65  feet  in  six  years,  and  it  is 
always  of  a  more  rapid  growth  than  E.  marginata,  bat  less  so  than 
E.  globulus.     It  grew  also  with  remarkable  rapidity  in  British 
GuianaJjJenmanl^It  is  recommended  as  an  antiseptic  tree  for 
cemeteries  in  mila  climes.     The  timber  is  one  of  the  most  highly 
esteemed  in  all  Australia  among  that  of  Eucalypts,  being  heavy, 
hard,  strong  and  extremely  durable,  either  above  or  under  ground 
or  in  water.     For  these  reasons  it  is  very  much  prized  for  fence- 
posts,  piles  and  railway-sleepers.     For  the  latter  purpose  it  will 
last  at  least  a  dozen  years,  but  if  well  selected  much  longer.    Indeed 
Mr.  Speight  reports,  that  sleepers  were  found  quite  sound  after 
being  24  years  in  use.     It  is  also  extensively  employed  by  ship- 
\  builders  for  main-stem,   stem-post,  inner-post,  dead-wood,  floor- 
1  timbers,    futtocks,     transoms,     knighthead,    hawse-pieces,    cant-, 
I  stem-,  quarter-   and  fashion-timbers,  bottom-planks,  breast-hooks 
and    riders,   windlass    and    bow  rails.      It    should    be     steamed 
before  it  is  worked  for  planking.     Also  largely  used  for  felloes, 
buffers  and  posts  and  any  parts  of  structures,  which  come  in  con- 
tact with  the  ground ;  not  surpassed  in  endurance  for  woodbricks 
in  street  paving  and  for  tramways.  '  It  would  be  quite  remunera- 
tive to  rear  on  land  too  poor  for  ordinary  crops  in  the  mild  zones 
this  and  other  Eucalypts  with  durable  timber  for  wood-paving 
blocks,  even  for  export  to  colder  countries,  especially  at  not  too 
\jremote  distaflcea^V  Next  to  the  Jarrah  from  West- Australia  this  is 
the  best  JEucalyptus-wood  for  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  crusta- 
oeous  chelura  and  limnoria,  the  teredo-moUusk  and  white  ants,  and 
it  has  the  advantage  of  being  considerably  stronger,  proving  equal 
in  many  instances  to  American  white  oak.     Weight  of  a  cubic  foot 
of   absolutely  dry  wood,  from  53|  to  57^  lbs.,  equal  to  specific 
gravity  0*858-0'932  [F.  v.  M.  and  Rummel].     According  to  experi- 
ments by  Mr.  Luehmann  and  myself,  it  is  surpassed  in  resistance 
to  transverse  strain  by  E.  melliodora,  E.  polyanthema  and  parti- 
cularly E.  siderophloia  and  E.  Leucoxylon,  though  stronger  than 
the  wood  of  many  other  of  its  congeners.     Honey  mainly  from  the 
flowers  of  this  tree  proved  of  good  quality.     The  kino  of  E.  rostrata 
is  far  less  soluble  in  cold  water  than  that  of  E.  calophylla,  and  is 
used  as  an  important  medicinal  astringent.     For  further  details  of 
the  nses  of  this  and  other  Eucalyptus- trees,  refer  to  the  reports  of 
the  Victorian  Exhibitions  of  1862  and  1867,  also  to  the  ten  Decades 
of  the  Eucalypto-graphia.     E.  rostrata  has  become  already  spon- 
taneous disseminated  in  Southern  France,  according  to  Prof.  Ch 
Naudin,  w^hose   important   "Memoire  sur  les  Eucalyptus   1883' 
should  also  be  consulted  regarding  the  characteristics,  development, 
hardiness  and  uses  of  Eucalypts.     A  great  number  of  Bed  Ghun 
trees  in  Gippsland  are  killed  by  the  larvae  of  a  nocturnal  lepidop' 
terous  insect,  identified  by  Sir  Fred.  McCoy  as  Urubra  lugens. 
They  eat  away  the  epidermis  of  the  leaves  on  both  sides,  thus 
aspnyxiating  the  tree  [A.  W.  Howitt].    It  seems  that  other  insects 
affect  also  injuriously  various  Eucalypts  in  a  similar  manner. 
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Biioalyiitns  sallffna,  Smith. 

Eastern  extra- tropic  Australia.  Stems  clear  up  to  100  feet  occur 
with  basal  girth,  of  26  feet.  The  wood,  employed  for  rails,  will  last 
a  life-time.  Hardier  than  E.  globulus  [A.  R.  Crawford].  Accord- 
ing to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls  the  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  and 
largely  used  for  building  purposes.  The  tree  is  generally  found  on 
rich  soil  along  river-banks. 


BQoalyptQS  salmoaopliloia,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Salmon-barked  Gumtree  of  South-Western  Australia,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  120  feet.  The  timber  is  good  for  fencing,  while 
the  foliage  is  available  for  profitable  oil-distillation.  The  shining 
mixedly  whitish  and  purplish  bark  does  not  give  ofF  a  white  color- 
ation like  that  of  E.  redunca. 


Buoaljptns  salnbris,  F.  v,  Mueller. 

The  Gimletwood  or  Fluted  Gumtree  of  Western  and  Central 
Austalia,  living  on  poor  dry  soil  and  in  the  hottest  desert-clime. 
It  is  generally  a  slender-stemmed  tree,  sometimes  to  100  feet  high 
and  to  2  feet  in  stem-diameter,  with  scanty  foliage.  The  bark  is 
shining  with  a  brownish  tinge,  and  has  broad  longitudinal  and 
often  twisted  impressions,  or  roundish  blunt  longitudinal  ridges. 
The  wood  is  hard  and  tough,  but  worked  with  comparative  ease, 
hea\'ier  than  water,  even  when  dry.  It  serves  locally  for  roof- 
supports,  fence- posts  and  rails,  poles  and  shafts.  For  xylo- 
graphy it  seems  better  than  Pear-tree  wood,  and  deserves  attention 
for  this  purpose.     The  tree  exudes  kino. 


Baoaljptna  aideropUola,  Bentbam.* 

The  Large-leaved  or  White  or  Grey  Ironbark-tree  of  New  South 
Wales  and  South-Queensland,  attaining  a  height  of  150  feet. 
According  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Woolls  this  furnishes  one  of  the  strongest 
and  most  durable  timbers  of  New  South  Wales ;  with  great  advant- 
age used  for  railway-sleepers,  jetty-piles  and  for  many  building 
purposes.  It  is  likewise  highly  appreciated  by  wheelwrights, 
especially  for  spokes,  also  well  adapted  for  tool-handles  and  various 
implements.  Found  by  us  to  be  even  stronger  than  hickory,  and 
only  rivalled  by  E.  Leucoxylon.  It  is  still  harder  than  the  wood 
of  E.  Leucoxylon,  but  for  this  reason  worked  with  more  difficulty. 
Well  seasoned  it  is  slightly  heavier  than  water.  The  Melbourne 
price  of  the  timber  is  about  2s.  6d.  per  cubic  foot  in  the  log.  The 
tree  yields  much  kino.  Mr.  Newbery  obtained  from  the  bark  8  to 
10  per  cent,  tannin.  This  species  is  often  confounded  with  B. 
Tesinifera  in  culture. 
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Sncalyptus  Si^beriana,  F.  v.  Mueller.*    {E.  virgaia,  Bentbam  not 
Sieber.) 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Vernacularly  known  as  Mountain-ash 
in  Grippsland  and  New  South  Wales,  and  as  Ironbark-tree  or 
Gumtop  in  Tasmania.  In  Gippsland  it  ascends  to  an  altitude  of 
4500  feet  [A.  W.  Howittl.  A  straight-stemmed  tree,  quickly 
growing,  reaching  loO  feet  in  height  and  five  feet  in  stem -diameter. 
The  wood  is  of  excellent  quality,  strong  and  elastic,  hence  used  for 
ship-  and  boat-building,  implement-handles,  staves  of  casks,  cart- 
shafts,  swingle-trees,  also  for  fencing  and  for  general  building 
purposes.  It  splits  freely  and  smoothly,  and  is  easy  to  work.  It 
burns  well,  even  when  freshly  cut.  The  kino  is  soluble  in  water 
as  well  as  in  alcohol  [J.  H.  Maiden].  Systematically  the  species 
is  very  closely  allied  to  E.  hssmastoma,  but  much  superior  as  a 
timber- tree.  Bears  seeds  already  when  quite  young.  Has  done 
well  in  the  cool  clime  of  the  South  of  New  Zealand  [Th.  Waugh]. 

Sucalyptns.  Staig'eriana,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  Lemon-scented  Ironbark-tree.  North- Queensland.  A  rather 
small  tree,  allied  to  E.  crebra.  Wood  reddish,  twisted,  durable. 
Produces  readily  new  shoots  from  the  root  [G.  Wycliffe].  Foliage 
delightfully  fragi^ant,  therefore  available  for  the  distillation  of  a 
superior  cosmetic  oil,  reminding  in  odor  of  that  of  Lippia,  Andro- 
pogon  and  Bergamotte,  less  of  Lemon;  the  perfume  and  flavour  are  so 
excellent  as  to  render  this  oil  eligible  for  table-condiments ;  Mr. 
K.  Staiger  found  the  yield  from  dry  leaves  to  be  2f  per  cent.  Mr. 
F.  M.  Bailey  drew  first  public  attention  to  this  fine  tree. 

Bnoalyptus  stellulata,  Sieber. 

The  Sallee.  South-Eastern  Australia.  Bears  considerable  frost, 
but  becomes  never  a  very  tall  tree.     Not  adapted  for  a  hot  clime. 

Bnoalyptns  Stnartiana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastern  Australia.  Known  to  the  colonists  as  apple- 
scented  Gumtree.  A  medium-sized  tree,  with  fibrous  bark  and 
drooping  branches ;  foliage  copious.  Occurs  on  rather  dry  and 
sandy  as  well  as  on  humid  soil.  The  wood  is  mostly  used  for 
fencing  and  for  fuel.  According  to  our  own  observations  here  it  is 
of  nearly  the  same  strength  as  that  of  E.  rostrata  and  B.  globulus, 
and  somewhat  sti-onger  than  that  of  E.  amygdalina  and  particularly 
E.  obliqua.  This  is  one  of  the  hardiest  species,  as  first  ascertained 
by  Mr.  T.  Waugh. 

BuoalyptuB  teretioornia,  Smith.* 

From  Eastern-Queensland,  where  it  is  termed  Red  Gumtree,  to 
Gippsland,  attaining   a  height  of  160  feet.     Closely  allied  to  E. 

.  rostrata.  Will  thnve  on  undrained  ground.  The  timber  is 
esteemed  for  the  naves  and  felloes  of  wheels.  For  telegraph-poles 
and  railway-sleepers  it  is  infenor  to  some  of  the  Ironbark-trees, 
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lasting  a  shorter  time.  Mr.  A.  R.  Crawford  observes,  that  he  has 
never  known  posts  of  this  wood  decaying  from  dry  rot,  nor  saw  it 
as  ronnd  posts  ever  attacked  by  the  termites.  Qaite  underground 
it  remains  sound  much  longer  [Thozet];  but  much  depends,  as 
regards  its  dai'ability,  on  the  locality  where  it  is  obtained,  and  the 
manner  of  drying,  a  remark  which  applies  also  to  many  other 
Eucalypti.  Has  prospered  remarkably  in  the  Punjab,  attaining  to 
a  height  of  60  feet  in  seven  years  [Major  P.  C.  Napier]. 

Bncaljiitns  terminalis,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

The  Bloodwood-tree  of  the  northern  and  central  parts  of  Aus- 
tralia, closely  allied  to  E.  corjnnbosa,  attaining  a  considerable  size,- 
thriving  even  in  sandy  desei't-country.  The  wood  is  dark -red, 
hard  and  extremely  tough,  particularly  fit  for  boards,  as  it  does 
not  crack.  Locally  used  for  piles,  for  foundation-blocks  of  build- 
ings, as  one  of  the  best  woods  there  [Th.  Gulliver].  The  tree 
resists  the  enormous  desert-heat  of  Central  Australia,  where  tlie 
shade  temperature  ranges  from  27°  to  122**  F.,  and  where  the  annual 
i^ainfall  in  some  years  is  only  2  inches,  and  seldom  more  than  IQ 
inches.     Particularly  adapted  for  dry  tropical  climes. 

Bnoalyptus  tessellarto,  F.  v.  Mueller*. 

Central  and  Northern  Australia  and  Queensland.  The  Moreton- 
bay-Ash.  This  tree  reaches  even  on  dry  ridges  a  height  of  150 
feet,  surpassing  any  other  Central-Australian  species  in  loftiness, 
and  there  resists  the  severe  summer-heat  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Fur- 
nishes a  brown,  rather  elastic  wood,  not  very  hard,  easily  worked, 
of  great  strength  and  durability,  available  for  many  kinds  of 
artisans'  work,  and  particularly  sought  for  staves  and  flooring. 
The  tree  exudes  much  astringent  kino  [P.  O'Shanesy].  Several 
other  species  might  yet  be  mentioned,  particularly  from  tropical 
Australia,  but  we  are  not  yet  well  enough  acquainted  with  their 
technical  value.  All  Eucalypts  are  eligible  for  the  production  of 
tar,  pitch,  acetic  acid,  wood-spirit,  paper-material,  potash  and 
vaiious  dye-substances  on  a  commercial  scale. 

Bttcalyptus  triantha.  Link.*    (£.  acmenoides,  echauer.) 

New  South  Wales  and  Eastern  Queensland.  Known  as  White 
Mahogany.  It  attains  a  considerable  height,  with  a  stem  reaching 
4  feet  in  diameter,  and  is  of  rapid  growth.  The  wood  is  used  in 
the  same  way  as  that  of  E.  obliqua,  but  is  superior  to  it.  It  is 
heavy,  sti'ong,  durable,  of  a  light  color,  and  has  been  found  good 
for  palings,  rails,  flooring-boards,  battens  and  many  other  purposes 
of  house-carpentry  [Rev.  Dr.  WooUs]. 

Bnoalyptiui  nralg-era,  J.  Hooker. 

Cooler  region  of  Tasmania  only.  Seldom  attaining  a  great  height- 
but  in  this  work  not  to  be  passed,  as  it  is  one  of  the  hardiest  and 
most  antiseptic  of  all  Eucalypts.     Botanically  to  be  regarded  as  a 
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highlj  developed  state  of  E.  cordata  (La  Billardi^re),  but  horticul- 
turally  very  distinct.  Professor  Bidfonr  observes,  that  a  tree  of 
tbis  species  has  stood  thirty  years  in  the  open  air  at  Haddington 
(South-Scotland),  attaining  a  height  of  50  feet  with  a  stem  8  feet 
in  circumference  at  the  base.  Stood  the  severest  winters  in  York 
and  Devon,  when  E.  siderophloia,  E.  rostrata,  E.  rudiB  perished, 
and  E.  botryoides  froze  to  the  ground,  but  subsequently  sent  up 
strong  shoots  again  [Dr.  Masters).  Shelter  against  hard  cold  winds 
is  in  these  cases  imperative  [Rev.  D.  Lansborough].  Grew  in  the 
south  of  New  Zealand  to  20  feet  in  ten  years  [Th.  Waugh]. 

Buoalyptus  vlmlnalia,  La  Billardiere. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  On  poor  soil  only  a  moderate-sized 
tree,  with  a  dark  rough  bark  on  the  trunk,  and  generally  known  as 
Manna-Oumtree ;  in  rich  soil  of  the  mountain-forests  it  attains 
however  gigantic  dimensions,  rising  to  a  height  of  rather  more  than 
300  feet,  with  a  stem  occasionally  to  15  feet  in  diameter.  It  has 
there  a  cream-colored  smooth  bark,  and  is  locally  known  as  White 
Gumtree.  Hardy  at  Arran  [Capt.  Brown].  The  timber  is  light- 
colored,  clear,  and  though  not  so  strong  and  dui^able  as  that  of 
many  other  kinds  of  Eucalypts,  is  very  frequently  employed  for 
shingles,  fence-rails  and  ordinary  building  purposes.  It  is  stronger 
than  that  of  E.  amygdalina  and  E.  obliqua.  Weight  of  a  cubic 
foot  of  absolutely  cfry  wood  about  43  lbs.,  equivalent  to  specific 
gravity  0*685.  The  fresh  bark  contains  about  5  per  cent,  kino- 
tannin.  The  only  species,  which  yields  the  crumb-like  melitose- 
manna  copiously.  The  wood  of  this,  of  E.  globulus,  E.  melliodora 
and  some  others  is  occasionally  bored  by  the  larvaB  of  a  large  moth, 
Endoxyla  Eucalypti,  and  also  by  two  beetles,  Phoracantha 
tricuspis  and  Hapatesus  hirtus  [C.  French].  For  fuller  original 
information  on  Eucalypts  consult  particularly  Woolls'  "  Contri- 
bution to  the  Knowledge  of  the  Flora  of  Australia,"  and  his 
lectures  on  the  "  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  the  volumes  of  the  "  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci6t6  d'Acclimatation  de  France."  For  extensive  infoi'- 
mation  on  the  varied  therapeutic  properties  of  Eucalypts,  refer  to 
an  article,  partly  by  the  writer  of  this  volume,  as  contained  in  the 
"  Sydney  Medical  Gazette  of  1884  "    [Prof.  Hosier]. 

BuoblflBlia  InxnriaJlS,  Ascherson.*  {Reana  Itwurians,  Durieu.) 

The  Teosinte.  Guatemala,  up  to  considerable  elevations. 
Annual.  Highly  recommendable  as  a  fodder-grass  for  regions  free 
of  frost.  A  large  number  of  stems,  sometimes  as  many  as  90,  spring 
froni  the  same  root,  attaining  a  height  of  18  feet.  The  leaves  grow 
to  lengths  of  3  feet  and  form  a  good  forage.  The  young  shoots, 
when  boiled,  constitute  a  fair  culinary  esculent.  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
harvested  at  Cairo  from  three  seeds  in  one  year  about  12,000  grains; 
the  plant  requires  about  ten  months  to  ripen  seeds  from  the  time 
of  sowing.     Has  grown  9  feet  high  as  far  south  as  Cambewarra 
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[Tho8.  Weir].  Best  grown  as  green  crop  for  stable-fodder;  in 
cool  regions  requiring  to  be  resown  annually  from  fresh  seeds, 
acquired  from  warm  countries.  This  grass,  particularly  in  its 
young  state,  is  remarkably  saccharine.  For  scenic  growth  this 
stately  plant  is  also  recommendable.  Yilmoi*in  estimates  one  plant 
sufficient  for  feeding  two  head  of  cattle  during  twenty-four  hours. 
Mons.  Thozet,  at  Kockhampton,  obtained  plants  12  feet  high  and 
12  feet  wide  in  damp  alluvial  soil,  each  with  32  main  stalks  bearing 
nearly  100  flower  bunches.  It  is  rather  slower  in  growth  than 
Maize,  but  lasting  longer  for  green  fodder,  and  not  so  hardy  as 
Sorghum.  It  is  essentially  a  ^ summer-grass.  Its  growth  can  be 
continued  by  cutting  the  tufts  as  green  fodder ;  thus  tender  food  is 
continued ;  it  does  not  cause  colic  to  horses  and  cattle.  As  a  forage - 
plant  it  is  without  a  rival  in  warm  climes.  It  can  also  be  readily 
dried  for  hay.  It  likes  humid  soil  best,  and  resists  intense  heat. 
It  was  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  Acclimatisation- Society  of 
Paris,  and  introduced  into  Australia  and  Polynesia  by  the  writer. 
In  Fiji  it  is  thriving  most  luxuriantly,  forming,  sown  at  4  feet 
apart,  impenetrable  masses.  Requires  humidity  to  come  to  its 
greatest  development.  In  tropical  countries,  when  cut,  it  will 
renew  its  growth  [R.  Parkinson].  The  Fiji-parrots  prey  on  the 
seeds,  and  horses  are  fond  of  this  grass  for  forage  [Sir  John 
Thurston] .  Easily  natui*alized  in  tropical  jungles  to  the  particular 
delight  of  parrots,  cockatoos  and  many  other  birds.  Grain  greedily 
picked  up  by  fowls  for  food.  On  sugar-cane  plantations  of  Queens- 
land the  hoi-ses  preferred  the  Teosinte  to  young  cane.  After  being 
cut  for  green  feed,  it  "stools  heavily  and  ratoons  fast,"  and  may  be 
cut  every  two  months  for  a  heavy  crop  [Bauer].  Seeded  also  at 
the  Great  Bight  [Brooks].  Plants  raised  on  the  Murray  and 
Murrumbidgee  produced  over  a  hundred  flower-stems  [F.  Rosan] 
to  the  height  of  10  feet,  with  leaves  to  2  feet  in  length  and  2J  inches 
in  width  [W.  McGanJ.  In  cooler  climes  the  Teosinte  might  well 
serve  for  ensilage,  or  as  a  big  summer-grass ;  it  lives  in  sheltered 
places  at  Port  Phillip.  Each  plant  requires  at  least  16  square-feet 
of  ground  for  its  full  development.  Even  in  regions,  w^here  the 
seeds  will  not  ripen,  this  huge  grass  should  be  annually  resown  on 
pastures'  overrun  with  noxious  weeds,  which  would  soon  become 
suffocated.  Fit  for  irrigation.  Euchlssna  Mexicana  might  also  be 
tested. 


Sudea  mjrtina,  Borohc^l. 

South-Africa.     Berry   small,   black,  edible.     To  us   this   plant 
would  hardly  be  more  than  an  ornamental  bush. 

Bnclea  Psendebenns,  E.  Meyer. 

Africa,  down  to  extra-tropic  regions.     Yields  the  Orange-River 
Ebony. 
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Bnolea  nndulata,  Thunberg. 

South-Africa.  Berry  small,  red,  edible.  Other  shrubby  species 
from  the  same  portion  of  the  globe  also  yield  esculent  fruits,  which 
under  superior  culture  may  vastly  impix)ve. 

Buoryphla  cordlfolia,  Cavanilles. 

The  Muermo  or  Ulmo  of  Chili.  This  magnificent  evergreen  tree 
attains  a  height  of  over  100  feet,  producing  a  stem  sometimes  6 
feet  in  diameter.  The  flowers  are  much  sought  by  bees.  For  oars 
and  rudders  the  wood  is  preferred  in  Chili  to  any  other  [Dr. 
Philippi].  We  possess  congeneric  trees  in  Tasmania  (E.  Billardieri, 
J.  Hooker)  and  in  New  South  Wales  (E.  Moorei,  F.  v.  M.) 

Baffenia  AnstraliSy  Weodland.  (E.  myrtifolia,  Sims  not  Roxburgh.) 

East- Australia.  A  handsome  bush  vnth  palatable  fruit.  Careful 
special  culture  would  probably  improve  all  Eugenia-fruits. 

Bng'enia  caryophyllata,  Thunberc:.    (CaryophyUiu  aromatieus,  Linne). 
Moluccas.       The    Cloves-tree.        Here     cui*sorily     mentioned, 
although  not  strictly  of  any  extra- tropic  culture,  but  prospering  as 
far  South  with  us  as  Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner]. 

Bn^renia'  oordifolia,  Wight- 
Ceylon,   up   to  3,000  feet  elevation.     Fruit   edible,   of   1   inch 
diameter. 

BuiTonia  Ballll,  Berg. 

Quito.     Fruit  of  large  size,  edible. 

Bng'enia  Jambolana,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Asia,  ascending  to  5,000  feet  in  Kumaon,  Polynesia, 
probably  hardy  in  extra-tropic  latitudes.  The  fi'uit  of  this  hand- 
some and  finally  tall  tree  is  about  cherry-size,  purplish-black 
when  ripe  and  edible ;  it  may  perhaps  be  improved  by  well  directed 
skilful  culture.  Madame  Van  Nooten  indeed  in  her  splendid  work 
on  Java-plants  pictures  fruits  over  1^  inches  long.  The  seeds  have 
come  into  use  as  a  remedy  against  diabetes  [Christy]. 

Bng-enia  Jambos,  Linn^. 

Continental  and  Insular  India.  A  tree  of  middling  size;  its 
fruits  known  as  Rose- Apples.  Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to  4,000 
feet  [Fawcett]  ;  hardy  in  the  mildest  regions  of  Victoria.  The 
rosy-odorous  fruit  is  best  used  as  an  admixture  to  various  other 
dishes. 

Bnffenia  maboides,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  7,000  feet  elevation.  Fruit  of  the  size  of  a  small 
cherry  [Dr.  Thwaites]# 
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Bncrenia  Malacoensto,  Linne. 

The  large  Rose- Apple.  India.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  40 
feet,  but  fmiting  already  as  a  shrub.  Although  strictly  a  tropical 
plant,  it  has  been  admitted  into  this  list  as  likely  adapted  for 
warmer  forest-regions  in  extra-tropic  zones.  The  leaves  are  often 
a  foot  long.  The  large  juicy  fruits,  of  rosy  odor,  are  wholesome 
and  of  agreeable  taste.  Of  others  E.  macrocarpa  (Roxburgh), 
K.  Javanica  (Lamarck),  E.  aquea  (Burmann),  E.  amplexicaulis 
(Roxburgh),  also  from  Lower  India,  likewise  produce  edible  fruit 
of  good  size,  and  may  perhaps  endure  a  cool  clime. 

Bngrenta  XVlianiea,  Cambeasedes. 

South-Brazil.  The  hemes,  which  are  of  the  size  of  plums,  are 
there  a  table-fruit. 


Bnpenia  pyriformis,  Oambessedes. 

Uvalho  do  Campo  of  South-Brazil.     Fruit  of  pear-size  and  edible. 

Bng^enia  revolnta,  Wight. 

Ceylon,  up  to  heights  of  6,000  feet ;  berry  1  inch  in  diameter, 
edible. 


Buflrenia  rotmidifolia,  Wig:bt. 

Ceylon,  up  to  8,000  feet ;  rejoicing  therefore  in  a  cool  or  even 
cold  climate.  The  fruit  of  this  and  the  allied  E.  calophylloides 
(Wight),  which  extends  to  Upper  India,  edible ;  so  that  of  E. 
Arnottiana  (Wight),  which  tree  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 


Buffenia  Smithil,  Poiret. 

From  Gippsland  to  Queensland.  A  splendid  large  umbrageous 
tree,  but  not  of  quick  growth,  and  requiring  rich  soil  in  river- 
valleys  for  its  perfect  development.  The  bark  contains  about  17 
per  cent  tannin.  This  fact  may  give  a  clue  to  the  recognition  of 
the  same  tan-principle  in  the  barks  of  numerous  other  species  of 
the  large  genus  Eugenia. 

Bnflrenia  snpra-axillaris,  Spring. 

The  Tata  of  South-Brazil.     Fruit  large,  edible. 


Sngrenia  Tierneyana,  F.  v.  Maeller. 

North-Eastem  Australia.  A  tall  tree.  The  red  fruit  is  not 
large,  but  produced  in  good  quantity  and  can  be  made  into  a 
palatable  jam  [Dallachy]. 
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Suipenia  unifloray  Linne.    (E,  MiehelH,  Lamarck.)   ' 

From  extra-tropical  South-America  extending  to  the  Antilles' 
A  tree  of  beautiful  habit,  with  edible  fruit  of  cherry-size.  Dr- 
Lorentz  mentions  also  as  a  sub-tropical  Argentine  fruit-species 
E.  Maio  (Ghrisebach).  Hieronjmus  adduces  similarly  E.  ligus- 
trina  (Willdenow)  and  £.  edulis  (Bentham),  the  fruit  of  the  latter 
species  being  of  apple-size. 

Smflreaia  Ze jheri,  Harvey. 

South- Africa.  A  tree  attaining  about  20  feet  in  height.  The 
berries  are  of  cherry-size  and  edible.  The  relative  value  of  the 
fruits  of  many  Asiatic,  African  and  American  species  of  Eugenia 
remains  to  be  ascertained ;  many  of  them  doubtless  furnish  also 
good  timber,  and  all  more  or  less  essential  oil.  All  such,  even 
tropical  trees,  should  be  tested  in  warm  tracts  of  the  temperate 
zone,  inasmuch  as  many  of  them  endure  a  cooler  clime,  than  is 
generally  supposed. 

Bnon jmns  atropnrpnrens,  Thonberg. 

The  "  Waahoo  "  of  Eastern  North- America.  A  tall  shrub,  the 
bark  of  which  is  used  in  medicine,  and  from  it  the  enonymin,  an 
oleo-resin  as  a  cholagogue  is  prepared.  To  this  species  is  closely 
allied  L.  occidentalis  (Nuttall)  from  Oregon  and  California. 

Bnonymns  Japoniens,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  This  evergreen  shrub  can  be  used  advantageously  for 
forming  hedges ;  it  is  easily  multiplied  by  layers  and  requires 
little  care  in  cultivation.  The  wood  of  several  species  of  Euonymu.s 
affords  superior  coal  for  gunpowder. 

Bnpatorimn  pnrpuremn,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North-America.  "  Queen  of  the  Meadows."  A  peren- 
nial herb,  easily  naturalized ;  has  come  into  medicinal  use  as  a 
powerful  diuretic ;  so  also  E.  perfoliatum,  L.,  the  "  Thoroughwort  " 
or  "  Boneset  "  ;  these  with  other  species  are  also  not  unimportant 
as  honey-plants ;  so  of  the  same  order  in  N.  America  species  of 
Actinomeris  and  Prenanthes. 

Brnpatorimn  tlnotorimm,  Orisebach. 

Paraguay.  A  shrub  of  remarkably  prolific  and  vigorous  growth 
[E.  H.  Egerton].  Competes  almost  with  the  indigo-plant  for  dye. 
It  can  be  stripped  of  its  leaves  four  times  a  year  without  injury  to 
the  plant. 

Bupatorinm  tripllnerve,  Vahl.    (JS.  Ayapana,  Ventenat). 

Central  America.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby  herb,  possiby 
hardy  in  the  warmer  parts  of  extra-tropical  countries.  It  contains 
eupatorin  and  much  essential  oil  peculiar  to  the  plant.     It  stands 
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locally  in  renown  as  a  remedy  against  ophidian  poisons,  and 
evidently  possesses  important  medicinal  properties.  A  tanning 
extract  is  prepared  for  the  English  market  from  this  herh,  con- 
taining abont  20  per  cent,  tannic  acid. 

Snrotla  lanata,  Moquin. 

The  "Winter-fat."  From  Oregon  to  New  Mexico.  A  dwarf 
saltbnsh,  valued  as  holding  out  on  pastures  during  the  frosty 
season  [T.  Watson.] 

finrxale  feroz,  SaUebury. 

From  tropical  Asia  to  Japan,  ascending  in  Cashmir  to  5,000  feet, 
extending  northward  in  Amur  to  nearly  46®  N.  Though  less  mag- 
nificent than  the  grand  Victoria  Begia,  this  closely  allied  water-lily 
IB  much  more  hardy,  and  would  live  unprotected  in  ponds  and  lakes 
of  a  temperate  climate.  Though  not  strictly  an  industrial  plant,  it 
is  not  without  utility,  and  undergoes  some  sort  of  cultivation  in 
China  for  its  edible  roots  and  seeds.  The  leaves  attain  a  width  of 
3  feet. 

Sostreplias  Brownll,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East- Australia  as  far  south  as  Gippsland.  This  climber  produces 
sweet  though  only  small  tubers,  which  however  are  probably  capable 
of  enlargement  through  culture. 

Bnterpe  andloola,  Brongnlort. 

Bolivia.  Ascends  to  9,000  feet  [Martins],  an  altitude  higher  thau 
is  reached  there  by  any  other  palm  unless  E.  Haenkeana  and  E. 
longivaginata  (Drude).  B.  edulis  (Martins)  extends  as  far  south 
as  Minas  Geraes  in  Brazil. 

SuzolVUi  ▼IridiSf  Moquin.    {AmararUiM  viridis^  Linn6.) 

Temperate  and  tropical  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  Africa. 
Annual ;  quickly  raised.  Not  without  value  as  a  spinage-plant. 
E.  oleraceus  is  a  cognate  plant.  '  All  easily  naturalised. 

Szoaocarla  sebifera,  J.  Mueller.    {SHllingia  sehifera,  Micbauz.) 

The  Tallow-tree  of  China  and  Japan.  The  fatty  coating  of  the 
seeds  constitutes  the  vegetable  tallow,  which  is  separated  by  steam- 
ing. The  wood  is  so  hard  and  dense  as  to  be  used  for  printing- 
blocks  ;  the  leaves  furnish  a  black  dye.  The  tree  endures  slight 
night-&osts,  though  its  foliage  fiujXers.  It  fruits  as  a  rule  abund- 
antly. 

Bzldla  amrionla  Judae,  Friee.     (Himeola  auHeula  Judae,  Fries.) 

Widely  spread  over  the  globe.  Of  this  edible  fungus  in  1871 
alone  the  quantity  exported  from  Tahiti  to  China  represented  a 
value  ot  £7,600  [Simmonds].      Doubtless  this  useful  fungus  is 
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amenable  to  translocation  and  siibeequent  naturalisation.  We  have 
it  as  indigenous  in  Australia  also.  The  export  from  New  Zealand 
in  1885  to  China  was  6,389  cwt.,  valued  at  £11,079  [Sir  James 
Hector]. 

Bzomis  azyrioides,  Fenzl. 

South-Africa.     A  good  saltbush  there  for  pastures  [McOwan]. 

BzomiS  albicans,  Moquin.     (Atriplex  aUneana,  Aiton.) 

South-Africa.     Praised  there  as  a  pastoral  saltbush. 

Fabiana  imbricsata,  Kuiz  and  Pavon. 

Chili.  This  small  shrub  has  become  valuable  as  a  remedy  in 
cystitis.  Other  species  occur  there  or  in  Bolivia  or  in  Brazil,  and 
they  will  likely  be  of  similar  utility. 

Facropyrum  oymosnm,  Meissner. 

The  perennial  Buck -wheat  or  rather  Beech- wheat  of  the  Indian 
and  Chinese  highlands,  ascending  naturally  to  11,000  feet  [Sir 
Joseph  Hooker].  Can  be  used  with  other  species  for  spinage  and 
grain ;  also  a  blue  dye  may  be  obtained  from  its  leaves. 

Facropynim  eseulentmn,  Moench.* 

Northern  and  Central  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  Manchuriai 
growing  to  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas.  The 
ordinary  buck- wheat,  called  Buch-Waizen  in  Germany,  from  the 
resemblance  (in  miniature)  of  the  seeds  to  Beech-nuts ;  hence  also 
the  generic  name.  This  annual  herb  succeeds  on  the  poorest  land; 
clayey  soil  fields  more  foliage,  but  less  grain.  The  crushed  amyla- 
ceous seeds  can  be  converted  into  a  palatable  and  wholesome  food 
by  boiling  or  baking,  and  groats  and  cakes  thus  obtained  may  be 
consumed  even  by  diabetic  patients  without  aggravation  of  their 
malady.  The  seeds  contain  about  77  per  cent,  of  amylaceous  and 
saccharine  substance  [Dr.  A.  E.  Wright] ;  other  analyses  gave 
starch  about  50  per  cent.,  gluten  about  10  per  cent.  Starch  has 
also  recently  been  prepared  from  the  seeds  as  an  article  of  trade. 
Fagopynim  can  be  raised  with  advantage  as  an  agrarian  plant  for 
the  first  crop  on  sandy  but  not  too  dry  heath-land,  newly  broken 
up,  for  green  manure.  It  gives  a  good  green  fodder,  serves  as 
admixture  to  hay,  and  is  also  important  as  a  honey-plant.  The 
period  required  for  the  cyclus  of  its  vegetation  is  extremely  short ; 
thus  it  can  even  be  reared  on  alpine  elevations.  In  Norway  it  grows 
to  lat.  67°  56'  [Schuebeler] .  The  produce  of  this  grain  in  the 
United  States  during  1879  was  13,140,000  bushels,  valued  at 
£1,636,000 ;  in  1885  it  was  12,626,000  bushels.  Much  used  also  in 
distilleries.     A  large-grained  variety  is  cultivated  in  Japan. 
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Vaflropjnun  Tatarionin,  Gaertner.  {FagoiriOcum  Sibiricum,  Linn^.) 
Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  up  to  14,000  feet  [Dr.  G.  WattJ. 
Yields  for  the  higher  mountain-regions  a  still  safer  crop  than  the 
foregoing ;  otherwise  the  remarks  offered  in  reference  to  F.  escu- 
lentnm  apply  also  to  F.  Tataricum ;  but  the  seeds  of  the  latter  are 
more  thick-shelled,  less  amylaceous  and  less  palatable  ;  all  sorts 
very  fattening  to  fowl.  All  may  be  sown  for  temporary  shelter 
of  young  tree-seedlings  [^'Mildura  Cultivator  ^'1, 

Fagns  antarotioa,  G.  Forster. 

From  S.  ChUi  to  Fuegia.  This  deciduous  Beech  is  the  hardiest 
of  all,  still  being  arborescent  at  Cape  Horn  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  Wood 
rather  heavy,  but  somewhat  brittle  [Admiral  King]  ;  with  F. 
betuloides  the  most  southern  of  arboreus  plants. 

Tarns  betuloides,  Mirbel. 

Patagonia  and  Fuegia  down  to  Cape  Horn.  An  evergi'een  Beech, 
on  the  branches  of  which  a  peculiar  edible  fungus,  Cyttaria  Dar- 
winii  (Berkeley)  occurs.  It  seems  quite  feasible,  that  the  Cyttaria- 
fungs  could  be  transferred  fix)m  some  beeches  to  others  of  different 
countries.  Cyttaria  Hookeri  lives  on  Fagus  antarctica  (Forster). 
C.  Darwinii  forms  for  some  months  of  the  year  a  large  share  of  the 
vegetable  food  of  the  Fuegians  [Hieronymus]. 

Fa^as  Cunninsrl&ainl ,  Hooker. 

The  Victorian  and  Tasmanian  Beech.  The  Myrtle-wood  of  local 
trade.  A  magnificent  evergi*een-tree,  attaining  large  dimensions, 
not  rarely  to  200  feet  in  height,  with  a  basal  stem-girth  of  40  feet, 
but  living  only  in  cool,  damp,  rich  forest- valleys,  and  bearing 
through  several  months  annually  any  periodic  snow.  Mr.  C.  French 
observed  a  tree  on  the  Upper  Latrobe-River  56  feet  in  stem -circum- 
ference. The  wood  resembles  that  of  the  European  Beach,  thus  is 
easily  worked,  much  used  by  carpenters  and  other  artisans,  and 
particularly  liked  for  saddle-trees.  Average  weight  of  a  cubic  foot, 
when  quite  dry  55  lbs.  or  0"830  specific  gravity.  It  remains  to  be 
ascertained  by  actual  tests  in  the  forests,  whether  the  allied  tall 
evergreen  New  Zealand  Beeches  possess  any  advantage  over  this 
species  for  forest-culture  ;  they  are  Fagus  Menziesii,  the  Red  Birch 
of  the  colonists ;  F.  fusca  and  F.  cliff ortioides  (J.  Hooker),  the  Blaok 
Birches  and  F.  Solandri  (Hooker)  the  White  Birch ;  they  ascend 
to  4,000  feet  in  the  Northern  Islands.  A  magnificent  and  peculiar 
beech,  Fagus  Moorei  (F.  v.  Mueller),  occurs  in  New  South  Wales 
on  high  mountains  ;  its  timber  is  hard,  tough  and  fine-grained 
[J.  Duff].  Cyttaria  Gunnii  (Berkeley)  is  the  RaspbeiTy-fungus  of 
the  Tasmanian  and  Victorian  evergi'een  Beech ;  a  Cyttaria  occurs  also 
on  the  New  Zealand  Beeches,  as  ascertained  by  the  author  of  this 
work  ;  it  has  since  been  described  as  C.  Purdiei  by  Mr,  J.  Buchanan. 
These  fungs  are  edible  in  a  raw  state,  and  are  most  palatable  (so 
far  as  C.  Gunnii  is  concerned)  before  approaching  full  ripeness 
[Rob.  Lucajs]. 
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Faipis  Dombejl,  Mirbel. 

The  Evergreen  Beech  of  Chili,  called  there  the  Coigue  or  Coihuc 
Of  grand  dimensions.  Canoes  can  be  made  ont  of  its  stem,  larg^ 
enongh  to  carry  10  tons  freight.  The  wood  is  still  harder  than 
that  of  Fagns  obliqua,  with  the  qualities  of  which  it  otherwise 
agrees  [Dr.  Philippi].  This  species  extends  to  the  Chonos-group, 
and  perhaps  still  further  south,  and  thus  may  be  of  value  even  for 
Middle  European  forest-culture. 

FaiTus  farruflrinea,  Aiton. 

North- American  Beech.  A  large  tree,  with  deciduous  foliage, 
easily  raised  in  woodlands.  Comparatively  quick  in  growth.  Will 
live  in  calcareous  regions,  also  in  rocky  and  exposed  situations,  and 
endures  shade  [B.  E.  Fumow].  Wood  variable  according  to  locali- 
ties. Well  seasoned  wood,  according  to  Simmonds,.  is  remarkably 
hard  and  solid,  hence  employed  for  plane-stocks,  shoe-lasts,  tool- 
handles,  various  implements  and  turneries.  The  yield  of  its  little 
nuts  is  large,  and  on  them  domestic  animals  quickly  fatten ;  they 
serve  also  for  obtaining  oil. 

Fagns  obUqma,  Mirbel. 

The  Boble  of  Chili,  called  Coyam  by  the  original  inhabitants- 
A  tall  tree  with  a  straight  stem,  attaining  3  to  4  feet  diameter. 
Wood  heavy  and  durable,  well  adapted  for  posts,  beams,  g^irders, 
rafters  and  joists,  but  not  for  flooring.  One  of  the  few  Chilian 
trees  with  deciduous  foliage  [Dr.  Philippi].  Its  value  as  compared 
with  that  of  the  European  Beech  should  be  tested  in  forest- 
plantations.  Cyttaria  Berteroi  (Berkeley)  grows  on  branches  of 
this  Beech. 

Faffus  prooera,  Poeppig. 

Another  deciduous  Beech  of  Chili,  where  it  passes  by  the  name  of 
Reul^  or  Rauli.  Of  still  more  colossal  size  than  the  Roble.  Wood 
fissile,  well  adapted  for  staves ;  finer  in  grain  than  that  of  F, 
obliqua,  and  much  used  for  furniture  [Dr.  Philippi] . 

Faarms  silvatiea,  Linne.* 

The  deciduous  Beech  of  Britain,  of  most  other  parts  of  Europe 
and  extra- tropical  Asia.  The  trunk  has  been  measured  in  height 
to  118  feet,  the  foliage  to  360  feet  in  circumference.  As  far 
north  as  lat.  60*^  23'  in  Norway  Professor  Schuebeler  found  a  tree 
over  70  feet  high  with  a  stem  12  feet  in  circumference ;  smaller 
trees  grew  even  to  lat.  67**  56'.  Apt  to  overpower  any  other  kinds 
of  trees  in  its  native  forests.  The  wood  is  hard,  extensively  used 
by  joiners  and  ship-builders  in  their  trade  and  by  the  manufacturers 
of  various  implements,  especially  for  planes,  snoe-lasts,  keys  and 
cogs  of  machinery,  lathe-chucks,  gun-stocks,  staves,  chairs,  spoke- 
shaves  ;  in  piano-manufacture  for  bridges,  likewise  in  some  portion 
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of  the  work  of  organ-builders ;  enters  also  into  the  constraction  of 
harmoninms  (beds  of  notes,  pallets,  rest  planks);  further  used 
for  carved  moulds  and  for  wooden  letters  in  large  prints  ;  it  is  of 
rather  difficult  cleavage,  great  compactness  and  of  considerable 
strength,  and  resists  great  pressure.  The  oil  pressed  from  the 
nut-8  is  palatable  and  wholesome.  Beech-tar  contains  a  consider- 
able proportion  of  paraffine ;  the  ashes  from  any  portion  of  this 
tree  ai'e  rich  in  phosphate  of  lime.  For  trimming  into  copse- 
hedges  many  give  preference  to  a  purple-leaved  variety  for  show. 
An  allied  Beech,  Fagus  Sieboldii  (Endlicher),  grows  in  Japan.  In 
the  warmer  temperate  zones  all  these  could  only  be  grown  to 
advantage  in  springy  mountain-forests.  How  very  long  some  kinds 
of  timber,  when  excluded  from  access  of  air,  may  remain  preserved, 
is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that  beneath  the  foundation  of  Savoy- 
place,  in  London,  jpiles  and  planks  of  Beech,  Chestnut,  Oak  and 
Elms  were  found  in  a  state  of  almost  perfect  preservation  after 
660  years.  The  wood  of  the  ordinary  Beech  one  of  the  best  for 
fuel. 

f  atsia  papjrlferaf  Bentham,  (Araliapapyr\fera,'Rookex.) 

Island  of  Formosa,  The  rice-paper  Plant,  hardy  in  the  lowlands 
of  Victoria,  and  of  scenic  effect  in  garden-plantations.  Introduced 
into  Victoria  in  1854  by  the  writer.  The  pith  furnishes  the 
material  for  the  so-called  rice-paper,  also  for  some  sorta  of  solah- 
hats. 

ferula  alliaoea,  Boissier. 

Persia,  up  to  7,000  feet.  A  smaller  plant  than  the  following 
species,  but  yields  the  best  quality  of  Assa  fcetida,  mostly  used 
in  India  and  known  there  as  "  Hing"  [Watt]. 

Ferula  foetiday  Regel.  (ScorodosmafcBtidum,  Bimge.) 

Persia,  Afghanistan  and  Turkestan.  This  very  tall  perennial 
herb  yields  the  ordinany  medicinal  assa  f oetida  of  European  com- 
merce. In  India  it  is  known  as  "  Hingra  "  and  considered  inferior 
to  that  from  the  preceding  species  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  F.  Assa  foetida, 
Linne,  is  a  species  of  doubtful  definition.  Ferula  Narthex,  Boissier 
(Narthex  Assa  foetida.  Falconer),  furnishes  a  very  similar  drug  in 
Thibet.  The  cultivation  of  these  plants  in  adequate  climes  seems 
not  surrounded  by  any  difficulties. 

Fernla  galbanlflua,  BolBsier. 

Persia ;  on  mountains  4,000  to  8,000  feet  high.  This  tall  peren- 
nial herb  might  be  transferred  to  other  sub-alpine  regions,  for 
obtaining  locally  from  it  the  gum-resin  galbanum, 

Femla  lonffifollaf  Fischer. 

Southern  Russia.  The  long  aromatic  roots  furnish  a  pleasant 
vegetable  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 
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Ferula  Sftmbnly  J.  Hooker.     (Ewryangium  Sambid,  Kauffmann). 

Turkestan,  at  elevations  between  3,000  and  4,000  feet.  A  peren- 
nial herb,  attaining  a  height  of  10  feet  or  perhaps  more.  Yields 
the  true  Sambul-root,  a  powerful  stimulant,  with  the  odor  of  musk 
It  is  also  a  scenic-decorative  plant,  and  proved  hardy  in  England. 

Festuoa  Coiron^  Stendel. 

Chili.  A  valuable  perennial  fodder-grass,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Dr.  Philippi. 

Festaoa  dives,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

Victoria,  from  West-Gippsland  to  Dandenong,  towards  the 
sources  of  rivers,  ascending  sub-alpine  elevations.  One  of  the  most 
magnificent  of  all  sylvan  grasses,  often  12  and  sometimes  when  in 
rank  growth  on  forest-brooks  fully  17  feet  long.  Root  perennial 
or  perhaps  of  only  two  or  three  years'  duration.  Sometimes  num- 
erous stems  arise  from  one  root.  This  grass  deserves  to  be  brought 
to  any  forest- tracts  in  mild  climes,  as  it  prospers  in  shade ;  it 
assumes  its  grandest  forms  in  deep  soil  along  rivulets.  The  large 
panicle  affords  nutritious  forage,  so  does  the  young  foliage.  Cattle 
are  particularly  fond  of  it  [J.  Pittard]. 


Festaoa  elatior,  Linn^.* 

The  Meadow-Fescue.  Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia.  A  perennial  grass,  attaining  a  height  of  several  feet. 
There  are  several  varieties  of  this  species ;  the  tallest  follows  rivers 
readily  as  far  down  as  the  tides  reach  ;  the  ordinary  form  is  well 
adapted  for  permanent  pastures,  has  tender  leaves,  pi-oduces 
excellent,  tasty,  nutritious  hay,  and  is  early  out  in  the  season. 
Langethal  places  Meadow-Fescue  above  Timothy  and  Foxtail -grass 
in  value,  though  its  copiousness  is  somewhat  less.  The  seed  is 
readily  collect-ed.  The  tall  variety  (arundinacea)  will  occupy  wet 
land  preferentially  among  the  best  of  eligible  fodder- grasses.  It 
can  be  mixed  advantageously  with  F.  ovina,  is  superior  to  Rye- 
grass in  production  and  improves  with  age.  It  succeeds  also  on 
humid  and  even  swampy  ground  and  in  forest  land  as  well  with 
sandy  as  a  calcareous  subsoil ;  but  it  is  not  adapted  for  di'v  po<ir 
ground ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  one  of  the  best  grasses  for  ii*ri gated 
land.  Dr.  Curl  observes,  that  this  and  some  other  Fescues  grow 
vigorously  in  New  Zealand,  and  yield  pastui*age  thei*e  also  in  the 
cool  season,  when  Rye-grass  is  nearly  dormant.  Chemical  analysis, 
made  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  :  Albumen  2*47,  gluten 
2"75,  starch  O'oO,  gum  284,  sugar  2*84  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller 
and  L.  Rummel]..  F.  arundinacea  (Schreber),  F.  pratensis  and  F. 
loliacea  (Hudson)  are  varieties  of  this  species. 
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Feataoa  flava,  F.  v.  Mneller.      Poa  fiaiva,  GronoTius ;  Tricuspis  aealeriodes, 
Torrey ;  UrdUpis  cuprea^  Kunth.) 

The  tall  Redtop-Grass  of  the  East-em  States  of  North- America. 
A  perennial  sand-grass  with  wide  panicles.  F.  scabrella  is  one  of 
the  "  Bunch-grasses  "  of  Oregon  and  California. 

Teatnoa  srUrantea,  Vlllars. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.     A  good  perennial  forest-grass. 

Featuoa  heteroptaylla,  Lamarck. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia.  This  perennial  grass  is  best  fitted 
for  cool  forest-tracts.  Recommended  also  among  lawn-grasses. 
This  species  is  hardly  distinct  from  F.  ovina.  It  will  bear  a  good 
deal  of  drought,  and  thrives  even  on  lowlying  sandy  clay  and 
moory  soil.     Suits  best  for  intermixing  with  other  grasses. 

Veatuca  Bookeriana,  F.  v.  Mueller.* 

•  Alps  of  Australia  and  Tasmania.  A  tall  perennial  grass, 
evidently  nutritious,  required  to  be  tided  for  pasture-culture,  and 
perhaps  destined  to  become  a  new  meadow-grass  of  colder  countries 
also  elsewhere.  Stands  mowing  and  depasturing  well ;  much  liked 
by  cattle,  horses  and  sheep  [Th.  Walton].  F.  purpurascens  (Banks) 
is  an  allied  species. 

FeatQoa  litoralia,  La  Billardl^re. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  An  important 
strong  perennial  grass  for  binding  drift-sand  on  sea- shores. 


Extra-tropic  South- Am  erica.  Ascending  the  Andes  to  12,000 
feet,  and  contributing  much  to  the  fattening  pasturage  there 
[Hieronymus] . 

Featnoa  ovina,  Linne. 

Sheep-Fescue.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- 
America  ;  found  also  in  South- America  and  the  Alps  of  Australia 
and  New  Zealand.  In  Greenland  it  reaches  to  79"  N.L.  This 
species,  like  F.  elatior,  is  obtainable  with  facility.  F.  duriuscula 
and  F.  rubra  (Linne)  are  vai'ieties.  A  pei-ennial  grass,  thriving  on 
widely  different  soils,  even  moory  and  sandy  ;  adapted  also  for 
alpine  and  for  coast-land  ;  but  not  equal  in  nutntive  value  to  many 
other  pasture-grasses,  though  for  poor,  dry  sheep-runs  in  cool 
climes  one  of  the  best.  It  yields  a  good  produce,  maintains  its 
virtue,  resists  drought,  and  is  also  well  adapted  for  lawns  and 
swards  of  parks.  F.  vaginata  (Wildenow)  is  a  form  particularly 
recommended  by  Wessely  for  sand-soil.  Chemical  analysis,  made 
very  late  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results :    Albumen    1*86, 
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gluten  8'16,  starch  1*45,  gxna  2*14,  sugar  505  per  cent.  [F.  t. 
Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  F.  duriuscula  mainly  sustains  millions 
of  sheep  in  the  upper  regions  of  New  Zealand  [D.  Petrie]. 

Festnoa  purpurea,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {UraUpis  purpurea,  Nnttal;  Tricuspit 
purpurea,  A.  Gray. 

South-Eastem  coast  of  North-America.  A  tufty  sand-grass,  but 
annual. 

Festuoa  sllTatiea,  Villars. 

Middle  and  Southern  Eui^ope.  A  notable  forest-grass.  F.  dry- 
meia  (Mortens  and  Koch),  a  grass  with  long  creeping  roots,  is 
closely  allied.  Both  deserve  test-culture.  Space  does  not  admit 
of  entering  here  into  further  details  of  the  respective  values  of 
many  species  of  Festuca,  which  might  advantageously  be  intro- 
duced from  various  parts  of  the  globe  for  rural  purposes. 

Mens  BenrbalensiSf  Linne.     {F.  Indica,  Linne  partly.) 

The  Banyan-tree  of  India,  famed  for  its  enormous  expansion  and 
air-roots.  Height  to  100  feet.  Although  not  strictly  an  utilitarian 
tree,  it  is  admitted  here  as  one  of  the  most  shady  trees,  adapted  for 
warm  and  moist  regions.  At  the  age  of  100  years  one  individual 
tree  will  shade  and  occupy  about  one  and  a  half  acre,  and  rest  on 
150  stems  or  more,  the  mains tems  often  with  a  circumference  of  50 
feet,  the  secondary  stems  with  a  diameter  of  several  feet.  At  Mel- 
bourne the  tree  suffers  somewhat  from  the  night-frosts. 

nous  Carioa,  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Fig-tree.  Alph.  de  Candolle  speaks  of  it  as  spon- 
taneous from  Syria  to  the  Canary-Islands ;  Count  Solms-Laubach 
confines  the  nativity  of  the  Fig-tree  to  the  countries  on  the  Persian 
Gulf.  It  attains  an  age  of  several  hundred  years.  In  warm  tem- 
perate latitudes  and  climes  a  prolific  tree.  The  most  useful  and  at 
the  same  time  the  most  hardy  of  half  a  thousand  recorded  species 
of  Ficus.  The  extreme  facility  with  which  it  can  be  propagated 
from  cuttings,  the  i*esistance  to  heat,  the  comparatively  early  jrield 
and  easy  culture  recommend  the  Fig-tree,  where  it  is  an  object  to 
raise  masses  of  tree-vegetation  in  widely  treeless  lands  of  the 
wanner  zones  for  shade  and  fruit.  Hence  the  extensive  plantations 
of  this  tree  made  in  formerly  woodless  parts  of  Egypt ;  hence  the 
likelihood  of  choosing  the  Fig  as  one  of  the  trees  for  extensive 
planting  through  favorable  portions  of  desert- waste,  where  more- 
over the  fruit  could  be  dried  with  particular  ease.  Small  cuttings 
went  quite  well,  chiefly  by  horse-post,  from  Port  Phillip  to  the 
central  Australian  Mission-stations,  a  distance  a«  far  as  from  Peters- 
burg to  the  Black  Sea,  or  from  Bombay  to  Thibet,  or  from  Cape- 
town to  Lake  Ngami,  or  from  San  Francisco  to  the  tipper  Missouri. 
Maintained  its  high  reputation  there  as  a  drought-resisting  tree 
during  the  worst  seasons,  and  grew  best  of  all  fruit-trees.  Fig-trees 
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can  be  grown  even  on  sand-lands,  at  least  as  observed  on  the 
Australian  south-coast.     In  Greece  the  average  yield  of  £gs  per 
acre  is  about  1,600  lbs.  [Simmonds].    Caprification  was  also  in  this 
work  pronounced  unnecessary  or  even  objectionable  on  the  strength 
of  researches  by  Professor  G-asparrini  and  other  former  observers. 
Nevertheless  the  intelligent  cultivators  in  Anatolia,  by  whom  the 
Smyrna-Figs,  the  best  of  all  dried  figs,  are  reared,  adhere  to  the 
caprification-process,  used  from  time  immemonal ;  moreover  they 
incur  much  trouble  and  even  sometimes  considerable  expense  for 
carrying  out  this  procedure,  and  they  contend  that  without  this 
measure  the  quite  unrivalled  quality  and  extensive  maturity  of  the 
crop  cannot  be  attained.    In  California  hitherto  vain  attempts  have 
been  made  to  produce  fruit  there  comparable  to  the  Smyrna-Fig, 
even   on   seemingly  fitting  soil  and  in   proper   climatic  regions. 
Therefore  the  staminate  tree  was  recently  introduced  into  that 
country,  and  efforts  are  made  to  import  also  the  so-called  caprifica- 
tion-fly  (Blastophaga  grossorum,  formerly  named  Cynips  psenes), 
as  no  native  insect  there  or  elsewhere  seems  able  to  carry  on  the 
remarkable  symbiosis  of  that  Hymenopter.     Possibly  a  stimulating 
influence  is  exercised  on  the  development  of  the  whole  compound 
fig-fruit  by  this  process  of  fecundation       It  might  therefore  be 
desirable  to  institute  renewed  experiments,  unbiassed  by  either 
earliest  traditions  or  recent  discardings,  to  clearlj  recognise  in  the 
light  of  progressive  science  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
the  ancient  custom  of  aided  pollination  also  in  these  colonies,  and 
thereby  to  complete  our  insight  for  raising  also  here  the  almost 
unique  Smyrna-figs  for  exsiccation.     Sending  of  special  emissaries, 
to  study  this  question  locally  in  the  Levant,  would  lead  to  the 
speediest  and  safest  results.     Two  main-varieties  may  be  distin- 
guished :  that  which  produces  two  crops  a  year,  and  that  which 
yields  but  one.    The  former  includes  the  Gray  or  Purple  Fig,  which 
is  the  best,  the  White  Fig  and  the  Golden  Fig,  the  latter  being  the 
finest  in  appearance,  but  not  in  quality.     The  main- variety,  which 
bears  only  one  crop  a  year,  supplies  the  greatest  quantity  of  figs 
for  drying,  among  which  the  White  Marseillaise  and  Bellonne, 
Bourdissotte  blanche,  Coldi,  Signora  Blancha   et  Nero,   D'Or  de 
Laura,  are  considered  the  best.     What  in  California  proved  the 
best  variety,  as  well  for  diying  as  for  fresh  consumption,  is  called 
there  the  White  Adriatic.    The  Bamisote  and  the  Aubique  produce 
delicious  large  fruits,  but  they  must  be  di'ied  with  fire-heat,  and 
are  usually  consumed  fresh.     As  regards  English  literature,  sub- 
varieties  are  enumerated  and  their  peculiarities  recorded  in  Rees' 
Cyclopedia  by  Sir  James  Smith  in  1810,  in  Dr.  Hogg's  successive 
editions  of  his  Fruit-Manual  and  in  several  other  works.      The 
small  brown  Malta  kind  is  left  to  dry  on  the  tree.     Noire  and  Pre- 
cose  del  Spagne  are  among  the  earliest  kinds.     The  ordinary  dry- 
ing is  effected  in  the  sun.     Ripens  occasionally  still  its  fruits  in 
the   lowlands   of   Scotland,  where  wall-shelter   exists    [Loudon]. 
Import  during  1886  into  Britain,  114,253  cwt.,  valued  £211,276. 
For  remarks  on  this  and  other  points,  concerning  ihe  Fia  the 
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valuable  tract  published  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bleasdale  should  be  con- 
sulted. The  first  crop  of  figs  grows  on  wood  of  the  preceding  year ; 
the  last  crop  however  on  wood  of  the  cun*ent  year.  Varieties  of 
particular  excellence  are  known  from  Genoa,  Savo}*,  Malaga,  Anda- 
lusia. For  some  further  information,  see  among  other  publications 
also  that  of  the  Hon.  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture,  Washington, 
1878.  Seeds  of  carefully  dried  Smyrna  figs  are  fit  to  germinate 
[Macmahon].  Dr.  Eisen  has  published  an  excellent  essay  on  Fig- 
culture  in  California.  Figs  can  also  be  subjected  to  fermentation 
and  distillation  for  alcohol. 

Fions  colnmnaris,  Moore  and  Mueller. 

The  Banyan-tree  of  Lord  Howe's  Island,  therefore  extra-tropical. 
One  of  the  most  magnificent  productions  in  the  whole  empire  of 
plants.  Mr.  Fitzgerald,  a  visitor  to  the  island,  remarks  that  the 
pendulous  aerial  roots,  when  they  touch  the  ground,  gradually  swell 
into  columns  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  older  ones,  which  have 
already  become  converted  into  stems,  so  that  it  is  not  evident,  which 
was  the  parent  trunk ;  there  may  be  a  hundred  stems  to  the  tree, 
on  which  the  huge  dome  of  dark  evergreen  foliage  rests ;  but  these 
stems  are  all  alike,  and  thus  it  is  impossible  to  say,  whence  the 
tree  comes  or  whither  it  goes.  The  aerial  roots  are  rather  rapidly 
formed,  but  the  wood  never  attains  the  thickness  of  F.  macrophylla, 
which  produces  only  a  single  trunk.  He  saw  one  individual  tree 
covering  two  acres.  The  allied  F.  rubiginosa  of  continental  East- 
Australia  has  great  buttresses,  but  only  now  and  then  a  pendulous 
root,  approaching  in  similarity  the  stems  of  Ficus  columnaris.  The 
Lord  Howe's  Island  Fig-tree  is  more  like  F.  macrophylla  than  F. 
rubiginosa,  but  F.  columnaris  is  more  rufous  in  foliage  than  either. 
In  humid,  warm,  sheltered  tracts  this  grand  vegetable  li\dng  struc- 
ture may  be  liaised  as  an  enormous  bower  for  shade  and  for  scenic 
ornament.  The  nature  of  the  sap,  whether  available  for  caoutchouc 
or  other  industrial  matenal,  requires  yet  to  be  tested.  A  substance 
almost  identical  with  gutta-percha,  but  not  like  india-rubber,  has 
been  obtained  by  exsiccation  of  the  sap  of  F.  columnaris  [Fitzgerald]. 
Thus  hardened  sap  of  this  species  resembles  in  many  respects  that 
of  F.  subracemosa  and  F.  variegata,  called  Getah  Lahoe,  but  diifers 
apparently  by  its  greater  solubility  in  cold  alcohol,  and  by  the 
portion  insoluble  in  alcohol  being  of  a  pulverulent  instead  of  a 
viscid  character.  The  mode  of  exsiccation  affects  much  the  proper- 
ties of  the  product.  The  tree  also  in  culture  should  form  a  mag- 
nificent retreat  for  singing  birds  and  for  epiphytal  orchids. 

FiCTiB  Canning'}:  ami,  Miquel. 

Queensland,  in  the  eastern  dense  forest-regions  to  about  28"  S. 
Mr.  J.  O'Shanesy  designates  this  as  a  tree  of  sometimes  monstrous 
growth,  the  lai;ge  spreading  bi'anches  sending  down  i-oots,  which 
take  firm  hold  of  the  ground.  One  tree  measured  was  38  feet  in 
circumference  at  2  feet  fi-om  the  ground,  the  roots  forming  wall- 
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like  abutments,  some  of  which  extended  20  feet  from  the  tree. 
Several  persona  could  conceal  themselves  in  the  large  crevices  of 
the  tmnk,  while  the  main-branches  stretched  across  a  space  of  about 
100  feet.  A  kind  of  caoutchouc  can  be  obtained  from  this  tree.  A 
still  more  gigantic  Fig-tree  of  Queensland  is  F.  colossea  (F.  v.  M.), 
but  it  may  not  be  equally  hardy,  not  advancing  naturally  to  extra- 
tropical  latitudes.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  Council-tree,  F. 
altissima,  from  Java,  where  it  grows  in  mountains  on  calcareous 
ground.  F.  eugenioides  (F.  v.  M.),  from  North-  and  East- Australia^ 
attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  produces  also  columnar  air-roots. 
It  is  comparatively  hardy,  reaching  extra-tropic  latitudes. 

Ficns  elastioa,  Roxburgh.* 

Upper  India,  tx>  the  Chinese  boundry,  known  as  far  as  28**  30 
north -latitude,  extending  to  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  Islands.  A 
large  tree,  yielding  its  milk-sap  copiously  for  the  kind  of  caoutchouc 
called  Assam-Rubber.  Roxburgh  ascertained  80  years  ago,  that 
india-rubber  could  be  dissolved  in  cajaput-oil  (veiy  similar  to 
eucalyptus-oil),  and  that  the  sap  yielded  about  one-third  of  its 
weight  of  caoutchouc.  This  tree  is  not  of  quick  growth  in  the 
changeable  and  often  dry  climate  of  Melbourne  ;  but  there  is  every 
prospect,  that  it  would  advance  very  rapidly  in  any  mild  humid 
forest -gullies,  and  that  copious  plantations  of  it  there  would  call 
forth  a  new  local  industry.  This  tree  has  grown  in  Assam  to  112 
feet  with  100  aerial  roots  in  thirty-two  years  [Markham].  In 
moist  warm  climes,  according  to  observations  in  Assam  by  Mr. 
Gustave  Mann,  branches  lopped  off  and  planted  will  speedily 
establish  themselves.  Single  branches  attain  a  length  of  50  feet  ; 
the  root-crown  will  attain  a  diameter  of  200  feet  exceptionally 
[Haeckel].  The  import  of  caoutchouc  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1884  amounted  to  198,000  cwt.,  representing  a  value  of  £2,266,000^ 
of  which  F.  elastica  must  have  furnished  a  considerable  proportion; 
in  1883  the  value  of  un worked  rubber  imported  there  was  estimated 
at  £3,500,000  [J.  G.  Baker].  Markham  and  Collins  pronounce 
the  caoutchouc  of  F.  elastica  not  quite  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
Heveas  and  Castilloas  of  South- America.  Heat  and  atmospheric 
moisture  greatly  promote  the  growth  of  F.  elastica.  Like  most 
other  Fig-trees,  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed.  A  tree  of  F.  elastica 
is  tapped  in  Assam  when  twenty-five  years  old.  After  fifty  years 
the  yield  is  about  iO  lbs.  of  caoutchouc  every  third  year,  and  lasts 
till  the  tree  is  over  100  years  old.  The  milky  sap,  flowing  from 
cuts  in  the  stem,  yields  nearly  one-third  of  its  weight  of  caoutchouc; 
the  collected  sap  is  poured  into  boiling  water  and  stirred  till  it 
gets  firm  ;  or  the  sap  is  poured  into  large  bins  partly  filled  with 
water;  the  fluid  caoutchouc-mass  after  a  while  floats  on  the  surface, 
when  it  is  taken  out  and  boiled  in  iron-pans,  after  the  addition  of 
two  parts  of  water,  the  whole  being  stirred  continuously ;  after 
coagulation  the  caoutchouc  is  taken  out  and  pressed,  and  if 
necessary  boiled  again,  then  dried,  and  finally  washed  with  lime- 
water.     The  sap  from  cuts  into  the  branches  is  allowed  to  dry  on 
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the  trees  [J.  Collins].  Dr.  S.  Knrz  states,  that  F.  laccifera  (Rox- 
burgh) from  Silhet  is  also  a  caoutchouc-tree,  and  that  both  this  and 
F.  elastica  yield  most  in  a  ferruginous  clay-soil  on  a  rocky  sub- 
stratum ;  further,  that  both  can  bear  dryness,  but  like  shade  in 
youth.  Several  other  species  of  tropical  figs,  American  as  well  as 
Asiatic,  are  known  to  produce  fair  caoutchouc,  but  it  is  questionable, 
whether  any  of  them  would  prosper  in  extra-tropical  latitudes ; 
nevertheless  for  the  conservatories  of  botanic  gardens  all  such 
plants  should  be  secured  with  a  view  of  promoting  public  instruc- 
tion. To  give  some  idea  of  the  vastly  increasing  extent,  to  which 
"  Rubber  is  now  required,  it  may  be  stated,  that  at  Wetzell's 
factories  in  Miinden  and  Hildesheim  alone  during  1884  were  pi-o- 
duced  100,000  lbs.  of  surgical  articles ;  100,000  lbs.  valves,  buffers 
and  washers ;  150,000  lbs.  hose  and  belting  ;  200,000  lbs.  insertion- 
sheets  and  tucks-packings ;  250,000  dozens  of  fancy-colored  balls, 
irrespective  of  other  rubber-articles;  this  factory  which  exists 
since  1868,  is  employing  600  workmen  and  operating  with 
machinery  equal  to  300  horse-power.  Caoutchouc  has  been  recom- 
mended also  for  inner-lining  of  war-ships  [G.  A.  F.  Wilson], 
Ficus  Yogelii  (Miquel)  yields  in  Liberia  and  Lagos  a  kind  of 
rubber,  lauded  by  Messrs.  Wame  and  Christy.  The  Columbian 
Rubber-tree  is  Sapium  biglandulosum  (J.  Mueller). 


'TicuB  infeotorla,  Willdenow. 

India,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  Probably  hardy  where  frosts  are 
only  slight,  and  then  adapted  for  street-planting.  Brandis  and 
Stewart  found  its  growth  quicker  than  that  of  Siris  or  Albizzia 
procera.  F.  religiosa  (Linn6)  ascends  to  the  same  height,  and  is 
of  quick  growth  in  moist  climates.  It  bears  well  the  clime  of 
Beloochistan.  It  is  one  of  the  trees,  on  which  the  lac-insect  exists. 
The  fruits  of  some  huge  Himalayan  species — ^for  instance,  H, 
virgata,  F.  glomerata  (Roxburgh)  and  F.  Roxburghii  (Wallich) — 
are  edible.  The  curious  Tikoua  from  Yun-Nan,  introduced  into 
France  by  the  Abbe  Delavery,  is  a  creeping  species,  which  ripens 
its  edible  fruits  underground  [E.  Goeze],  The  bark  of  a  Ficus- 
species  is  chiefly  used  for  tanning  in  Quito  [Rev.  Prof.  Sodiro.] 


TiouM  maoropliylla,  Desfontaines.* 

The  Moreton-Bay  Fig-tree,  which  is  indigenous  through  a  great 
part  of  East-Australia.  Perhaps  the  grandest  of  Australian 
avenue-trees,  and  among  the  very  best  to  be  planted,  although  in 
poor  dry  soil  its  growth  is  slow.  In  the  latitude  of  Melbourne  it 
is  quite  hardy  in  the  lowland.  The  foliage  may  occasionally  be 
injured  by  grasshoppers.  Easily  raised  from  seed,  the  smaUness 
of  which  admits  of  their  very  easy  transmission  to  remote  places. 
Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip,  30  feet  in  20  years,  on  favorable 
soil. 
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MoilB  rmbiflrinoaa,  Desfontaines. 

New  South  Wales.  One  of  the  most  hardy  of  all  Fig-trees,  and 
very  eligible  among  evergreen  shade-trees,  particularly  for  promen- 
ades. It  is  estimated,  that  the  genus  Ficus  comprises  about  600 
species,  many  occurring  in  cool  mountain-regions  of  tropical 
countries.  The  number  of  those,  which  would  endure  a  temperate 
clime,  is  probably  not  small.  In  New  England,  Mr.  A.  R.  Craw- 
ford noticed  trees  sending  down  air-roots  30  feet  distant  from  the 
main-stem,  some  nearer  forming  new  stems,  others  30  feet  in  height 
descending  along  Angophora-stems,  enclosing  and  suffocating  them. 

nous  Sycomonia,  Linn^.* 

The  Sycomore-Figtree.  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  Nubia.  Copiously 
planted  along  the  roadsides  of  Egypt.  The  evergreen  shady 
foliage,  on  very  spreading  branches,  extends  to  a  width  of  120  feet. 
Attains  an  enormous  age.  A  tree  at  Cairo,  which  legends  connect 
with  Christ's  time,  still  exists.  Seven  men  with  outstretched  arms 
coujd  hardly  encircle  the  stem. 

Tlstollna  hepatioa,  Fries. 

Europe  and  Asia,  East-Austi^alia.  This  large,  esculent  fungus 
grows  generally  on  old  oak-stems,  but  does  accommodate  itself  to 
other  habitations  also.  Its  introduction  elsewhere  is  worthy  of 
ti-ial. 

ntzroya  Pataflronioa,  J.  Hooker.* 

Chili,  as  far  south  as  Chiloe.  The  Alerce  of  the  Chilians. 
Grows  on  swampy,  moory  places.  A  stately  tree,  sometimes  to  100 
feet  high  ;  the  diameter  of  the  stem  occasionally  reaches  the  extra- 
ordinary extent  of  15  feet.  The  wood  is  almost  reddish,  easily 
split,  light,  does  not  warp,  stands  exposure  to  the  air  for  half  a 
century ;  in  Valdivia  and  Chiloe  almost  all  buildings  are  roofed 
with  shingles  of  this  tree  [Dr.  Philippi].  The  outer  bark  produces 
a  strong  fibre,  used  for  calking  ships.  Like  Libocedrus  tetragona 
this  tree  should  be  extensively  planted  in  xmutilised  swampy  moors 
of  mountains. 

Flaconrtla  &aillontolli,  L'Heritier.    {F,  sapida,  Roxburgh). 

From  Lower  India  up  to  Beloochistan.  This  and  F.  cataphracta 
(Roxburgh)  form  thorny  trees  with  somewhat  plum-like  fruits. 
They  can  be  adopted  for  hedge-copses  with  other  species.  Bears 
at  Moreton-Bay. 

FlemlnflTla  tnberosa,  Dalzell. 

Western  India.  The  tubers  of  this  herb  are  said  to  be  edible. 
Another  species,  F.  vestita  (Bentham),  is  on  record  as  cultivated, 
for  its  small  esculent  tubers,  in  North- Western  India,  where  it 
ascends  to  the  temperate  region  up  to  7,000  feet.  Both  might  be 
improved  by  culture,     F.  congesta  (Roxburgh)  yields  a  dye. 
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Flindersia  Anstralls,  B.  Brown. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  With  AiTiucana  Cunning- 
hami  and  Ficus  macrophylla,  the  tallest  of  all  the  jungle-trees  of 
its  localities,  attaining  150  feet.  Bark  scaly  ;  stem  to  a  diameter 
of  8  feet.  A  noble  tree  for  avenues.  Rate  of  growth,  according 
to  Mr.  Ch.  Fawcett,  about  25  feet  in  eight  years.  Timber  of 
extraordinary  hardness  [Ch.  Moore].  It  is  so  tough  as  to  serve  foi* 
the  yokes  of  draught-oxen.  Mr.  Jennings'  ingenious  method  of 
exsiccating  moist  substances  by  the  "  cool  dry  air-press,"  is  not 
only  applicable  to  esculent  fruits,  but  also  to  any  kind  of  timber, 
which  by  this  method  can  be  "  seasoned  *'  in  a  few  days  withont 
splitting  or  warping. 

Flindersia  Ozleyana,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Yellow  Wood  of  New  South  Wales  and  Queensland,  called 
*'  Bogum  Bogum  "  by  the  aborigines.  Its  wood  is  used  locally  for 
dye,  also  for  staves  as  well  as  that  of  F.  Australis,  Tarrietia  Argyro- 
dendron,  ^tenocarpus  salignus  and  Castanospermum  Austral e,.  Mr. 
C.  Hartmann  mentions,  that  F.  Oxleyana  attains  a  height  of  150 
feet,  and  supplies  one  of  the  finest  hardwoods  for  choice  cabinet- 
work. Other  species  occur,  among  which  F.  Bennettiana  is  the 
best  foi*  avenue-pui'poses.  Among  other  meliaceous  trees  of  East- 
Australia  are  very  tall :  Dysoxylon  Fraseri,  D.  Lesserti  and  D- 
Muelleri  (Bentham),  all  three  yielding  exquisite  timber. 

FoeniOQlQin  officinale,  AUioni. 

The  Fennel.  Meditei'ranean  regions,  particularly  on  limestone- 
soil,  extending  to  Central  Asia ;  certainly  wild  in  Turkestan  [Dr. 
A.  von  Regel].  A  perennial  or  biennial  herb,  of  which  primary 
varieties  occur,  the  so-called  sweet  variety  having  fruits  almost 
twice  as  large  as  the  other.  The  herb  and  fruits  are  in  use  aa 
condiments  and  the  latter  also  for  medicine.  The  fruits  are  rich 
in  essential  oil,  containing  much  anethol.  Vilmorin  found  them 
to  keep  their  vitality  for  about  four  years ;  he  also  remarks,  that 
the  bleached  leafstalks  yield  Carosella-salad.  A  variety,  F.  dulce 
(Bauliin),  yields  its  young  shoots  for  boiling  as  a  vegetable  of 
sweetish  taste  and  delicate  aroma.  Behaved  admirably  in  Central 
Australia,  braving  the  worst  of  droughts  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 

Fonroroya  Cnbensis,  Haworth. 

West- Indies  and  continental  tropical  America.  A  smaller  species 
than  the  following,  but  equally  utilised  for  fibre  and  impenetrable 
hedges.  Succeds  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  F.  flavo-viridis 
(Hooker),  from  Mexico,  is  still  smaller. 

Fonroroya  grisrantea,  Ventenat. 

Central  America.  In  species  of  Yucca,  Agave,  Dracaena,  Cord^*- 
line,  Phormium,  Doiyanthes  and  this  as  well  as  a  few  other  Fonr- 
croyas  we  have  gigantic  liliaceoas  and  amaryllideous  plants  avail- 
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able  industrially  for  fibre.  Frost  injures  the  leaves  of  this  species. 
Development  of  flower-stalks  extremely  rapid,  up  to  30  feet  high. 
Fibre  often  3  feet  long  and  of  considerable  tenacity.  The  fibre, 
produced  in  Mauritius  by  Messrs.  Bourgignon  and  Fronchet, 
proved  stronger  than  hemp  and  resisted  decay  in  water.  Mr. 
Boucard  also  testifies  to  the  excellence  of  the  fibre,  which  he 
describes  as  long,  silky  and  solid,  particularly  adapted  for 
luxurious  hammocks  and  for  cordage.  This  fibre  is  worth  in 
London  about  £37  the  ton. 

Vouroroya  longVDTa,  Karwinski  and  Zuecarini. 

High  mountains  of  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  particularly  at  an 
elevation  of  about  10,000  feet.  One  of  the  most  gigantic  and  mag- 
nificent of  all  liliaceous  or  amaryllideous  plants,  in  volume  only 
surpassed  by  Draceena  Draco,  the  Dragon-tree  of  the  Canary- 
Islands.  This  is  the  principal  high-stemmed  species,  the  trunk 
attaining  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  the  huge  panicle  of  flowers  40 
feet  more.  It  does  not  die,  like  allied  plants,  after  flowering.  The 
species  is  recorded  here  as  a  fibre-plant,  but  should  also  be  culti- 
vated for  its  ornamental  grandeur.  It  has  flowered  26  feet  high  in 
the  cool  clime  of  New  Zealand. 

S*rararla  Californioa,  Chamisso  and  SchleohtencUl. 

California  and  Mexico.  Closely  allied  to  F.  vesca.  Strawberries 
can  be  preserved  by  being  placed  successively  in  layers  of  sugar, 
over  which  salicylic  acid  is  strewn  in  the  proportion  of  a  teaspoon- 
ful  to  4  lbs.  of  sugared  fruit,  or  the  salicylic  acid  should  be  added, 
dissolved  in  alcohol. 

Fraffarla  Chlloensis,  Aiton.* 

Chili- Strawberry.  In  various  of  the  colder  parts  both  of  North - 
and  South-America,  occurring  also  in  Juan  Fernandez,  and  at 
elevations  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet  in  Hawaia  (Dr.  Hille- 
brand).  Almost  incredible  accounts  have  been  published  regard- 
ing the  yield  of  the  Chiloen  Strawberry  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Brest,  far  exceeding  the  fecundity  of  any  other  strawberry. 

Frararia  oolllna,  Ehrhart. 

Hill- Strawberry.  In  various  parts  of  Europe.  Cultivated  in 
Norway  to  lat.  67®  56'  [Schuebeler] ;  may  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
variety  of  F.  vesca.     Fruit  of  a  somewhat  musky  odor. 

Frararia  rrandlflora,  Ehrhart.*    (F.  Ananas,  Miller.) 

Ananas- Strawberry.  Various  colder  parts  of  America.  Closely 
allied  to  F.  Chiloensis.  Many  of  the  large-fruited  varieties  have 
been  derived  from  this  species.  The  rearing  of  Strawberries  has 
in  California  assumed  lately  such  magnitude,  that  15,000   cases 
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could  be  exported  already  in  1887  from  that  State  ["Journ. 
Soc.  of  Arts,"  xxxix,  78].  At  Auckland,  N.Z.,  200  acres  are 
planted  with  Fragaria,  the  daily  yield  in  the  season  being  about 
40  quarts  on  an  acre,  worth  there  sixpence  each  [B.  Dawson]. 

Frararla  Illlnoeiisis,  Prince. 

North-America.  Hovey*s  seedling  and  the  Boston-kind  from 
this  plant.  Is  regarded  by  Professor  Asa  Gray  as  a  variety  of  F. 
Virginiana. 

FraiTiiria  pratensis,  Duchesne.     (F.  elatior.  Ehrhart.) 

Cinnamon- Strawberry.  "Hautbois."  In  mountain-forests  of 
Europe.  F.  moschata  (Duchesne)  is  a  variety  of  this  species.  The 
lower  portion  of  the  succulent  receptacle  is  seedless. 

Frararla  Teaoa,  Linn^.* 

Wild  Wood- Strawberry.  Naturally  very  widely  dispersed  over 
the  t-emperate  and  colder  p€u:*ts  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  extend- 
ing northward  to  Lapland  and  Iceland,  southward  to  the  mountains 
of  Java,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  13,000  feet  [J.  D.  Hooker]. 
From  this  typical  form  probably  some  of  the  other  strawberries 
arose.  Middle  forms  and  numerous  varieties  now  in  culture  were 
produced  by  hybridization.  These  plants,  although  already  abound- 
ing in  our  gardens,  are  mentioned  here,  because  they  should  be 
naturalized  in  any  ranges.  Settlers,  living  near  some  brook  or 
rivulet,  might  readily  set  out  plants,  which  with  others  similarly 
adapted  would  gradually  spread  with  the  current.  Unlike  many 
other  plants  they  are  not  destroyed  by  bush-fires.  Fragarias  are 
in  the  lowlands  of  the  tropics  best  treated  as  annuals  to  be  pro- 
ductive. The  minute  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  for  fully  three 
years.  A  highland -variety,  F.  alpina  (Persoon)  furnishes  fruit 
throughout  the  warm  season,  long  after  the  other  varieties  cease 
bearing  in  gardens  [Vilmorin].  Dr.  Bersch  recommends  for  the 
preservation  of  strawberries  and  any  other  sort  of  non-keeping 
table-fruits  a  solution  of  one  drachm  of  salicylic  acid  and  f  lbs.  of 
sugar  in  one  quart  of  water,  into  which  the  fruits,  without  boiling, 
are  simply  immersed  ;  they  will  thus  keep  many  months. 

Fragraria  Virgrliiiana,  Miller. 

Scarlet  Strawberry.  Eastern  North- America,  extending  north- 
ward to  64®  [Sir  J.  Richardson],  therefore  adapted  for  the  coldest 
climates  also;  yet  even  fruiting  well  in  Bermuda  [Sir  J.  Lefroy]. 

Fraxinus  Americana,  Linn^.* 

The  White  Ash.  Eastern  North- America,  extending  from  Florida 
to  Canada.  A  large  tree,  which  delights  in  humid  forests.  Trunks 
have  been  found  75  feet  long  without  a  limb,  and  6  feet  in  diamet<er 
[Emerson].  It  is  the  best  of  all  American  Ashes  and  of  compara- 
tively rapid  growth.     In  Nebraska  the  stem  attains  to  about  32 
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inches  circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  base  in  22  years  [Furnas J. 
Resisting  extreme  heat  better  than  the  common  Ash.  Seeds  of 
this  and  some  other  Ashes,  unless  fresh  sown,  may  lie  for  a  whole 
year  in  the  ground  before  germinating.  Timber  largely  exported ; 
it  assumes  a  red  tint  in  age ;  much  valued  for  its  toughness,  light- 
ness and  elasticity,  excellent  for  work  subject  to  sudden  shocks  and 
strains,  such  as  the  frames  of  machines,  carriage-wheels,  agricul- 
tural implements,  pick-handles,  billiard-cues,  fishing-rods,  handles, 
chair-rails,  shafts,  staves,  pulley-blocks,  belaying-pins  and  oars ; 
also  for  furniture  and  musical  instruments.  The  young  branches 
are  utilized  for  mast-hoops.  The  author  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Luehmann 
found  the  strength  greater  than  that  of  our  Blackwood -tree  and  of 
many  Eucalypts,  but  not  equal  to  that  of  E.  Leucoxylon,  E.  sidero- 
phloia,  E.  polyanthema,  the  best  E.  globulus  and  Hickory.  Over- 
old  wood  not  desirable.  When  once  thoroughly  seasoned,  it  does 
not  shrink  or  swell,  and  is  therefore  preferred  for  flooring  to  any 
native  timber  in  Virginia  [Robb,  Simmonds].  The  inner  bark 
furnishes  a  yellow- dye.  The  Red  Ash  (Fraxinus  pubescens, 
Lamarck)  and  the  Carolina- Ash  (F.  platy<5arpa,  Micbaux)  are  of 
smaller  size,  but  F.  pubescens  may  sometimes  also  become  large. 

Frazinns  CUnensls,  Boxburgh. 

It  is  this  Ash,  on  which  a  peculiar  wax  is  produced  by  Coccus 
Pela,  perhaps  also  on  some  species  of  Ligustrum.  About  40,000  lbs. 
are  exported  annually  according  to  Bemardini.  F.  Mandschurica 
(Ruprecht)  attains  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of 
4  feet. 

Frawlnns  «zoelslor,  0.  Bauhin.* 

The  ordinary  Ash  of  Europe  and  Western  Asia,  extending  to  the 
Himalayas  and  Thibet,  there  ascending  to  9,000  feet.  A  tree  of 
comparatively  quick  growth,  known  to  attain  an  age  of  nearly  200 
years.  It  is  a  very  hardy  tree,  braving  the  winters  of  Norway  to 
lat.  69^  40^,  though  there  only  a  shrub ;  but  in  lat.  61«  12'  it  attained 
still  a  height  of  100  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  5  feet  [Schxiebeler] . 
Rich  soil  on  forest-rivulets  or  river-banks  suits  it  best^  although  it 
also  thrives  on  moist  sand.  Wood  remarkably  tough  and  elastic, 
used  for  agricultural  and  other  implementSy  handles,  ladders,  drum- 
hoops,  carriage-work,  oars,  axle-trees  and  many  other  purposes. 
Six  peculiar  kinds  of  Ash-trees  occur  in  Japan,  some  also  in  the 
Indian  highlands ;  all  might  be  tried  for  industrial  culture. 

grarinM  floribmida,  Don. 

Nepal- Ash.  Himalaya,  between  4,000  and  11,000  feet.  Attains 
a  height  of  120  feet ;  girth  of  stem  sometimes  15  feet.  Serves  not 
only  as  a  timber-tree,  but  also  as  a  fine  avenne^tree.  The  wood 
much  sought  for  oars,  ploughs  and  vatrious  implements  [Stewart 
aad  Brandis].  For  forest-plantations  Ashes  are  best  mixed  with 
beeches  and  some  other  trees. 
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Frazinns  ni^B,^  Mfursh.  (F.  sambwsifolia,  Laumrck.) 

Black  or  Water- Ash  of  Eastern  North- America.  Attains  a  height 
of  80  feet  Requires  deep  loose  soil  and  humidity,  but  is  indifferent 
to  drainage  [Femow].  Wood  still  more  tough  and  elastic  than 
that  of  F.  Americana,  but  less  durable  when  exposed ;  easily  split 
into  thin  layers  for  basket-work ;  it  is  also  comparatively  rich  in 
potash,  like  that  of  most  of  its  congeners ;  for  oars  and  implements 
it  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  White  Ash  [SimmondsJ;  much  used 
locally  by  wagon-builders  [Ransome] . 

Frazinns  Or«rana,  Nuttall. 

California-  and  Oregon -Ash.  A  tree,  reaching  80  feet  in  height, 
preferring  low-lying  alluvial  lands.  The  wood  of  this  fine  species 
is  nearly  white,  very  tough  and  durable,  often  used  for  oars  and 
handles  of  implements,  also  in  carriage-building,  cooperage  and 
manufacture  of  furniture.  Though  allied  to  F.  nigra,  this  ash  is 
superior  as  a  timber-tree.  Ash-trees  will  grow  readily  in  the 
shade  of  other  trees. 

Frazinus  Ornus,  Linn^. 

The  Manna-Ash  of  the  Mediterranean  regions,  extending  to 
Austria  and  Switzerland.  Height  about  30  feet.  Hardy  still  at 
Christiania.  It  yields  the  medicinal  manna  by  incisions  into  the 
bark,  which  are  done  only  on  one  side  of  the  stem  each  year.  F. 
Omus  is  well  adapted  for  a  promenade-tree,  and  is  earlier  in  foliage 
than  F.  excelsior,  F.  Americana  and  most  other  Ash-trees. 

Frazlnns  quadrangrulata,  Micbaux.* 

The  Blue  Ash  of  North- America,  indigenous  from  Michigan  tc> 
Tennessee.  One  of  the  tallest  of  the  Ashes,  becoming  70  feet  high. 
Timber  excellent,  better  than  that  of  any  other  American  species 
except  the  White  Ash,  hence  frequently  in  use  for  flooring  and 
shingles  and  carriage-building ;  it  is  the  most  durable  of  its  kind, 
when  exposed  to  alternate  dryness  and  moisture  [B.  E.  Femow]. 
The  inner  bark  furnishes  a  blue  dye.  The  tree  requires  a  rather 
mild  clime  and  the  most  fertile  soil. 

Frazlniis  Tiridis,  Michauz. 

The  (Jreen  Ash  of  Eastern  North -America.  Height  reaching 
70  feet.  Less  dependent  on  humidity  than  many  other  species. 
Wood  excellent,  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the  White  Ash,  but 
of  less  dimensions.  The  tree  requires  shady  woodlands.  Especially 
recommended  for  street-planting  by  Dr.  J.  Warder,  This  species, 
like  the  preceding,  is  hardy  as  far  north  as  Christiana  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler].  Rate  of  circumferential  stem -growth  in  Nebraska 
30  inches  in  22  years  [Furnas]. 
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Faohflia  raoemosa,  Lamarok. 

Momitamfi  of  Hayti.  One  of  the  species  with  edible  berries  of 
very  good  taste.  Fuchsia  splendens  (Znccarini)  occurs  in  cold 
regions  of  Guatemala  up  to  10,000  feet  high,  and  produces  tasty 
wholesome  berries,  the  latter  an  inch  and  a  half  long;  fit  for 
preserves  [Mrs.  Beal] ;  it  ripens  its  fruits  at  Port  Phillip.  F. 
excorticat'a  (Linn^  fil.)  of  New  Zealand  extends  there  far  south, 
and  is  perhaps  as  hardy  as  F.  Magellanica  (Lamarck)  ;  it  rises  to 
30  feet,  if  not  higher,  and  gains  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet ;  hence  a 
scenic  plant  even  for  cool  climes.  Some  of  the  ordinary  garden 
Fuchias  are  quite  hardy  in  the  south  of  Ireland. 

Oal«ra  ofElolnalis,  Linn6. 

Southern  Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb, 
though  not  equal  in  value  to  the  best  clovers  [Langethal],  yet 
recommendable  as  a  fodder-herb  on  account  of  the  large  proportion 
of  its  albuminous  contents  [Stebler]  ;  withstands  drought  through 
its  deeply  penetrating  roots.  It  will  live  on  poor  soil,  provided, 
that  such  is  porous  ;  the  yield  is  large. 

dareinia  TraTanoorloa,  Beddome. 

Madras-Presidency,  up  to  elevations  of  4,500  feet.  This  seems 
to  be  the  hardiest  of  the  superior  Gamboge-trees  ;  hence  there  is 
some  prospect  of  its  prospering  in  forests  of  the  warmer  temperate 
zone.  G.  anomala  (Planch on  and  Triana)  ascends  to  6000  feet  in 
Martaban,  but  its  gamboge  is  of  an  inferior  kind.  G.  elliptica 
(Wallich)  furnishes  superior  Gamboge,  but  advances  up  the 
mountains  only  to  4,000  feet  [Kurz] .  G.  Cambogia  ( Desrousseaux), 
furnishes  no  useful  pigment. 

Oareinla  Xantboobjmus,  J.  Hooker.     {Xanihoehymu»  ^picioriua,  Boz- 
bnrgh.) 

India.  A  middle-sized  tree,  yields  inferior  gamboge,  but  in 
abundance.  It  has  flowered  somewhat  outside  the  tropics  in  East- 
Australia  [Edgar].  G.  morella  (Desrousseaux).  the  best  Gamboge- 
tree,  ascends  only  to  2,000  feet. 

Iianil«iiiii  bipiiinatQiiif  Lessing. 

South. Africa.  A  perennial  herb  of  medicinal  properties  ;  praised 
like  numerous  other  plants  there  and  elsewhere  as  an  alexipharmic, 
but  all  requiring  close  re-investigation  in  this  respect. 

Oavltbtoria  M jrslnitea,  Hooker. 

Northern  California,  Oregon,  British  Columbia.  The  fruit  of 
this  procumbent  shrub  is  said  to  be  delicious.  It  would  prove 
adapted  for  any  of  the  Alps. 
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Oavlthlerla  Sballon,  Pursh. 

North-Westem  America.  This  handsome  spreading  bush  would 
yield  its  pleasant  edible  berries  in  abundance,  if  planted  on  alpine 
mountains,  where  it  would  likely  become  naturalised.  G.  pro- 
cumbens  (L.)  is  the  North-Eastern  American  Wintergreen,  ubckI  in 
medicine. 

Oaylnssaola  firondoaa,  Torrey  and  Gray.* 

The  Blue  Tangleberry  of  Eastern  North-America.  A  bush 
with  deciduous  foliage ;  fruit  very  sweet. 

Oaylnssaoia  reslnosa,  Torrey  and  Gray.* 

The  Black  Huckleberry  of  North-Eastern  America.  A  dwarf 
shrub,  with  deciduous  leaves.  It  likes  swampy  woodlands,  and 
thus  would  find  ample  space  in  any  forest-ranges.  Berry  of 
pleasant  taste.  Perhaps  some  of  the  South-American  species  may 
also  produce  edible  fruit. 

Oeitonoplesinm  oymosuin,  Cunningham.   (Culcoa  cymosa JSalisbury.) 
Through  the  whole  East- Australian  forests.    It  is  mentioned  here, 
to  draw  attention  to  the  likelihood,  that  special  culture  may  con- 
vert this  into  a  culinary  plant,  as  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  found  the  young 
shoots  to  offer  a  fair  substitute  for  Asparagus. 

OelidiQin  oorneum,  Lamouroux. 

On  shores  of  the  Atlantic,  Indian  and  Pacific  Ocean.  This  sea- 
weed could  by  artificial  means  doubtless  be  still  much  distributed 
beyond  its  natural  locations.  Under  the  name  of  "  Yang-tsai  "  it  is 
a  commercial  article  for  food  in  China.  The  jelly  of  this  serves  as 
a  substitute  for  "  Agar- Agar  "  in  rearing  bacteria.  The  "  gelose  " 
of  this  plant  remains  solid  at  considerable  warmth,  and  thus  is 
particularly  well  preservable  and  transmissible  [Dr.  Dymock]. 

Oelsemlnm  nitldnm,  Bicbard. 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  also  in  Mexico.  "Yellow 
Jessamine.''  A  twining  shrubby  plant,  long  since  introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer,  with  numerous  other  plants  of  industrial 
or  therapeutical  importance.  Recommended  in  mania,  meningitis, 
neuralgia,  irritative  coughs,  asthma,  [Prof.  Bartholomew]  acts 
chiefly  as  an  anodyne  and  thus  may  induce  sleep.  Active  principle : 
gelsemin.  The  perfume  of  the  flowers  has  also  come  into  use  for 
cosmetics. 


Mediterranean  regions.  One  of  the  best  of  Broom-bushes  for 
arresting  sand-drift.  G.  sphserocarpa,  Lamarck,  is  of  like  use,  and 
also  comes  from  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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OeBlsta  tlnotorla,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  of  some 
medicinal  nse.  From  the  flowers  a  yellow  dye  may  be  extracted, 
which  with  woad  gives  a  good  green,  and  comes  well  in  for  domestic 
dyeing,  particularly  of  wool.  A  kind  of  Schiittgelb,  different  from 
the  one  prepared  from  Maclura  tinctoria,  is  obtained  from  this 
Genista,  known  also  as  factitium-yellow,  and  perhaps  not 
altogether  to  be  superseded  by  picric  acid  or  by  Anil  in- colors  [G. 
Don;  Rosenthal ;  BrockhansJ. 

Cl«iitlana  Intea,  Linne. 

Snb-alpine  tracts  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  A  beautiful 
perennial  herb,  yielding  the  medicinal  gentian-root.  It  could  be 
easily  raised  in  high  mountains  elsewhere.  Chemical  principles  : 
gentian-bitter  and  gentianin.  Medicinal  gentian-root  is  also 
obtained  from  G.  punctata,  L.,  G.  purpurea,  L.  and  G.  Pannonica, 
Scop,  of  the  European  Alps.  The  natives  of  India  prize  G.  Kurroo 
(Royle),  which  ascends  the  Himalaya  to  11,000  feet  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 
Several  native  species  are  used  as  substitutes  in  North -America, 
particularly  G.  quinqueflora  (Lamarck).  Their  straying  into 
pasture-land  must  be  checked. 

CI«onoma  Tagrtt,  Qrlsebach  and  Wendland. 

West-Indies  to  Brazil.  A  dwarf  decorative  Palm,  ascending 
mountain-regions  to  3,000  feet. 

deiim  nrbannm,  Bnmfels. 

The  "  Avens  "  of  Britain.  Europe,  North- Africa,  extra- tropical 
and  alpine  Asia,  South-Eastern  Australia,  North- America.  A  per- 
ennial herb ;  the  powerful  anti-dysenteric  root,  according  to  Mus- 
pratt,  contains  as  much  as  41  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid. 

dirantoohloa  AbjSSinioai  F.  v.  Mueller.     (OsBytenanihera  Abyssinica, 
Bentbam.) 

Tropical  Africa.  A  tall  Bamboo,  ascending  to  considerable 
mountain-elevations. 


CMflTftBtooUoa  apnSy  Kute.     (Bambusa  apu8,  Boemer  and  Schultes.) 

Indian  Archipelagus,  at  elevations  under  5,000  feet.     Height  of 
•     gtem  reaching  60  feet.     When  young  it  is  used  for  strings  and 
ropes. 

€llffantoehloa  asp«ra,  Kuxz. 

Java.     Found  by  Zollinger  to  attain  a  maximum-height  of  170 
feet. 
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Java,  at  elevations  of  from  2,000  to  4,000  feet.  Height  of  stems 
reaching  70  feet.  One  of  the  species  much  grown  for  rural  and 
industrial  purposes. 

CMr^tntocUoa  maxima,  Eurz.* 

Java.  Height  sometimes  120  feet,  the  stems  nearly  a  foot  thick 
One  of  the  most  extensively  cultivated  of  all  Asiatic  Bamboos, 
ascending  into  mountain-regions. 

CUirantOOUoa    nifrro-olllata,     Kurz.       (Oxytenanthera    nigro-cUiata, 
Munro.) 

Continental  and  insular  India.   '  Stems  to  130  feet  long. 

OigrantooUoa  robusta,  Eurz. 

Mountains  of  Java.  Height  to  about  100  feet.  Kurz  noticed 
the  early  growth  to  be  nearly  18  feet  in  a  month,  the  principal 
branches  only  commencing  when  the  shoot  had  reached  a  height  of 
about  70  feet.  Some  Java-bamboos  are  known  to  measure  22 
inches  in  girth  at  a  height  of  about  120  feet. 

CUgantOOllloa  TllwaitesU,  Eurz.     {Owytenanthera  ThwaiteHi,  Munro.) 

Ceylon,  at  cool  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  6,000  feet.  This 
pretty  Bamboo  reaches  only  12  feet  in  height. 

OigrantOcUoa  T«rtioillata,  Munro.     {Bamhwa  veriicUlata,  Blume.) 

The  Whorled  Bamboo  of  India.  It  attains  a  height  of  fully  100 
feet ;  in  damp  heat  it  grows  at  the  astonishing  rate  of  40  feet  in 
about  three  months,  according  to  Bouch^.  The  young  shoots  fur- 
nish an  edible  vegetable  like  Gr.  apus  and  Bambusa  Bitung. 

Olnkro  biloba,  Linne.*     (Salishuria  adianiifolia.  Smith.) 

Ginkgo- tree.  China  and  Japan.  A  deciduous  fan-leaved  tree, 
to  100  feet  high,  with  a  straight  st^m  to  12  feet  in  diameter.  The 
wood  is  pale,  soft,  easy  to  work  and  takes  a  beautiful  polish.  The 
seeds  are  edible,  and  when  pressed  yield  a  good  oil.  The  fruits, 
sold  in  China  under  the  name  of  "  Pa-Koo,"  are  not  unlike  dried 
almonds,  but  the  kernel  fuller  and  rounder.  Ginkgo-trees  are 
estimated  to  attain  an  age  of  3,000  years.  Mr.  Christy  observes* 
that  the  foliage  turns  chrome-yellow  in  Autumn,  and  that  it  is  the 
grandest  and  most  highly  esteemed  of  all  trees  in  Japan ;  it  will 
grow  in  dry  situations.  In  America  it  is  hardy  as  far  north  as 
Montreal,  in  Europe  to  Christiania. 
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Oladiolas  «duU8,  Burchell. 

Interior  of  Sonth- Africa.  The  bulb-like  roots  are  edible,  and 
taste  like  chestnuts  when  roasted. 

CHaaoinm  latenm,  Scopoli. 

Western  and  Southern  Europe,  Northei*n  Africa  and  Western 
Asia.  This  fast-spreading  biennial  herb,  now  also  naturalized 
on  some  of  the  Australian  coasts,  does  good  service  in  aiding  to 
subdue  drift-sand.     The  plant  has  also  some  medicinal  value. 

Cll«ditsoliia  trlacantbos,  Linne. 

The  deciduous  Honey- Locust  tree  of  South-Bastem  States  of 
North-America.  Height  reacliing  80  feet,  trunk  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  Wood  hard,  coarse-grained,  fissile,  durable,  even  in 
contact  with  soil,  sought  principally  for  blocks  and  hubs.  The  tree 
is  not  without  importance  for  street-plantiug.  Rate  of  circumfer- 
ential stem -growth  in  Nebraska,  about  40  inches  in  22  years  at  2 
feet  from  the  ground  [Furnas]  ;  growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip, 
about  35  feet  in  20  years.  Sown  closely  this  plant  forms 
impenetrable,  thorny,  not  readily  combustible  hedges.  An  allied 
species,  the  G.  Sinensis,  Lamarck  (G.  horrida,  Willd.),  occurs  in 
East-Asia.  The  Water- Locust  tree  of  North- America  (G.  monos- 
perma,  Walt.)  will  grow  to  a  height  of  80  feet  in  swamps.  •  The 
flowers  of  Gleditschia  exude  much  honey-nectar  for  bees.  The 
somewhat  succulent  fi-uit  is  a  poor  esculent,  but  harmless. 

CUjein«  hlsilida,  Bentham.*    {8oja  hispida,  Moench.) 

An  annual  herb  of  India,  China  and  Japan.  The  beans  afford 
one  of  the  main  ingredients  of  the  condiment  known  as  Soja  ;  they 
are  very  oily,  nutritious,  and  of  pleasant  taste  when  boiled  either 
in  a  green  state  or  when  ripe ;  in  the  latter  state  they  need  con- 
siderable soaking  before  use.  The  return  from  the  culture  of  this 
plant  is  ample.  The  plant  endures  slight  frost  [Wittmack].  It  is 
not  subject  to  attacks  of  insects  and  fungs  [Vilmorin].  Oil  is 
pressed  from  the  seeds.  It  is  also  an  extremely  valuable  fodder- 
plant,  according  to  Dr.  G.  Watt.  Glycine  Soja,  Siebold  and 
Zuccarini,  is  said  to  be  a  distinct  plant,  but  probably  serves  the 
same  purpose.  Two  kinds  of  Soja-beans  exist,  one  containing  to 
20  per  cent,  of  oil,  which  sort  is  used  for  pressing,  while  the  less 
oily  kind  is  used  for  sauce  [James  Taylor]. 

Ci'ljrcjrrrblxa  «ohl]iata«  Linne. 

South-Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  From  the  i-oot  of  this 
herb  a  portion  of  the  Italian  liquorice  is  prepared.  The  Russian 
liquorice  is  also  derived  from  this  species.  The  root  is  thicker  and 
less  sweet  than  that  of  the  following. 
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Clljcjrrrlilza  §rlabra  Linn^. 

South-Europe,  North-Africa,  South-Westem  and  Middle  Asia. 
The  extract  of  the  root  of  this  herb  constitutes  the  ordinary 
liquorice.  The  plant  grows  most  vigorously  in  adequate  climes, 
but  requires  a  deep,  rich  and  friable  soil  for  prolific  growth. 
Propagation  best  from  suckers  or  cuttings,  but  a  harvest  of  the 
roots  is  only  realised  in  the  third  or  fourth  year.  The  return  may 
come  up  to  as  much  as  four  tons  on  an  acre  under  favourable 
circumstances.  No  watering  is  necessary  for  this  plant.  Market 
value  of  the  root  in  London  now  16s.  to  18s.  per  cwt.  [Christy]. 
Both  this  and  the  preceding  are  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  59°  56' 
[Schuebeler].  Liquorice  is  of  some  utility  in  medicine,  and  also 
used  in  porter-breweries.     Chemical  principle :  glycyrrhizin. 

OlyptOStrobllS  bet«ropbyllQS,  Endlicher.  {Taxodium  heierophyllum, 
Brogniart.) 

China.  An  ornamental  tree,  allied  to  Taxodium  distichum  in 
some  respects,  and  like  that  tree  particularly  fit  for  permanently 
wet  ground.  The  Chinese  people  plant  it  along  the  edges  of  canals 
and  narrow  creeks,  the  buttress  of  the  tree  standing  actually  in 
moist  muddy  soil  [Dr.  Hance]. 

€lm«lina  Aeiobbardtli,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East- Australia,  to  35°  S.L.  Height  of  tree  to  150  feet ;  stem- 
diameter  to  4  feet.  Grown  now  on  a  commercial  scale  for  fancy 
timber-purposes  in  Queensland.  Wood  of  shining  paleness,  not 
liable  to  rend,  particularly  valued  for  ship-decks,  flooring-boards 
and  superior  implements. 

donioma  Kamassi,  E.  Meyer. 

South- Africa.  This  small  tree  furnishes  the  yellow  Kamassi- 
wood,  much  sought  for  carpenters'  tools,  planes  and  other  select 
articles  of  wood-work,  also  for  wood-engraving,  according  to  Dr. 
Pappe.  Flowers  deliciously  fragrant.  The  bark  contains  a 
pleasantly  bitter  tonic  principle  [Prof.  McOwan]. 

Oordonia  Aaslantbns^  Linn^. 

The  Loblolly-Bay.  South- Eastern  North -America.  A  handsome 
tree,  growing  to  a  height  of  60  feet ;  flowers  snowy  white.  The 
wood  is  extremely  light,  of  a  rosy  hue  and  fine  silky  texture,  but 
unfit  for  exposure.  The  bark  is  extensively  employed  for  tanning  in 
the  Southern  States.     Available  for  swampy  coast-lands. 

Ck>ssypiQm  arborenm,  Linne.* 

The  Tree-Cotton.  Upper  Egypt,  according  to  A.  de  Candolle, 
seemingly  also  Abyssinia,  Sennaar  and  thence  to  Upper  Guinea. 
A  tall  perennial  species,  but  not  forming  a  real  tree,  yielding  cotton 
in  the  first  season.     Leaves  long-lobed.     Bracts  with  few  teeth. 
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Petals  jellow,  or  in  age  pink  or  purple.  Seeds  brown,  disconnected, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  greenish- velvety.  The  cotton 
of  long  staple,  but  also  a  variety  occurs  with  short  staple.  The 
New  Orleans  cotton  (G.  sanguineum,  Hasskarl)  belongs  to  this 
species.  This  cotton-fibre  is  crisp,  white,  opaque  and  not  easily 
separable.     All  Gossypiums  can  be  regarded  as  honey-plants. 

OoMljplum  Barbadens«9  Linne.* 

Sea- Island  Cotton.  From  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  Leaves 
long-lobed.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  disconnected,  black,  after  the 
removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  naked.  The  cotton  of  this  species  is 
very  long,  easily  separable,  of  a  silky  lustre  and  always  white. 
This  species  requires  low-lying  coast-tracts  for  attaining  to  per- 
fection. Perennial,  but  yielding  like  the  rest  a  crop  already  in  the 
first  season.  Cultivated  largely  in  the  Southern  States  of  North- 
America,  also  in  South-Europe,  Central  and  North- Africa,  Queens- 
land and  various  other  countries.  The  cotton-harvest  of  1885  in 
the  United  States  came  to  f  ally  6^  million  bales,  at  about  450  lbs. 
«^ach  [J.  R.  Dodge]  ;  the  area  there  under  cotton-cultivation  in  that 
year  was  18,300,865  acres.  G.  Kirkii  (Masters),  from  Dar  Salam, 
may  be  a  wild  state  of  G.  Barbadense.  Another  primitive  type  of 
this  genus  in  tropical  Africa  is  G.  anomalum,  according  to  Dr. 
Welwitch.  The  "Kidney-cotton"  is  a  variety  with  more  acuminate 
leaves.  M.  Delchevalerie  has  drawn  attention  to  a  new  plant,  tall 
in  size  and  exceedingly  prolific  in  bearing,  raised  in  Egypt,  called 
Bamia-cotton,  which  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  regaixis  as  a  variety  of  G. 
Barbadense.  This  Bamia  Cotton-bush  grows  8  to  10  feet  high, 
ripens  (at  Galveston)  fruit  in  four  or  five  months,  and  produces 
2,500  pounds  of  cotton  and  seed  per  acre.  It  is  remai^kable  for  its 
long  simple  branches,  heavily  fruited  from  top  to  bottom.  Its  cotton 
is  pale-yellow. 

Oo88 jplnm  h«rbaoeiim,  Linn6.* 

Persia,  Scinde,  Cabul  and  some  other  parts  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical Asia.  Much  cultivated  in  the  Mediterranean  countries, 
also  in  the  United  States  of  North-America  and  in  southern  Japan. 
Perennial.  Leaves  short-lobed.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  discon- 
nected, after  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  gray-velvety.  Distin- 
guished and  illustrated  by  Parlatore  as  a  species,  regarded  by  See- 
mann  as  a  variety  of  G.  arboreum.  Staple  longer  than  in  the  latter 
kind,  white-opaque,  not  easily  separating.  1  he  wild  type  of  this 
seems  to  be  G.  Stocksii  (Masters).  Even  this  species,  though  sup- 
posed to  be  herbaceous,  will  attain  a  height  of  12  feet.  The  root 
of  this  and  some  other  congeners  is  a  powerful  emmenagogue.  A 
variety  with  tawny  fibre  furnishes  the  Nankin-cotton.  Oil  pressed 
from  cotton-seeds  can  be  used  for  human  rood,  but  is  inferior 
to  good  olive-oil  and  lard  in  quality.  It  has  most  extensively  come 
into  use  for  various  processes  of  factories,  so  much  so  that  in  1886 
to  a  value  of  over  half  a  million  sterling  was  exported  from  the  United 
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States  [J.  R.  Dodge].  Nearly  half  a  million  tons  of  seeds  have 
lately  been  crashed  a  year,  a  ton  yielding  about  35  gallons  oil,  and 
approximately  760  lbs.  oil-cake  [Dr.  Masters].  Prof .  Gulley  cal- 
culated the  harvest  of  cotton-seeds  in  the  United  States  during  one 
of  the  later  years  at  3,000,000  tons. 

Oossypinm  blrsntum,  Linn^.* 

Upland-  or  Short-staple  Cotton.  Tropical  America,  cultivated 
most  extensively  in  the  United  States,  Southern  Europe  and  many 
other  countries.  Perennial.  Seeds  brownish-green,  disconnected, 
after  the  removal  of  the  cotton-fibre  greenish-velvety.  Staple 
white,  almost  of  a  silky  lustre,  not  easily  separable.  A  portion  of 
the  Queensland -cotton  is  obtained  from  this  species.  It  neither 
requires  the  coast-tracts  nor  the  highly  attentive  culture  of  G. 
Barbadense. 

Oossypium  religiosnm,  Linne.*  {O.  Peruvianum,  CavaniUes.) 

Tropical  South -Am  erica,  southward  to  Chili.  Kidney-Cotton, 
Peruvian  or  Brazilian  Cotton.  Leaves  long-lobed.  Petals  yellow. 
Seeds  black,  connected.  The  cotton  is  of  a  very  long  staple,  white, 
somewhat  silky,  and  easily  separated  from  the  seeds.  A  ta^Tiy 
variety  occurs.  This  is  the  tallest  of  all  cotton-bushes,  and  it  is 
probably  this  species,  which  occurs  in  the  valleys  of  the  Andes  as 
a  small  tree,  bearing  its  cotton,  while  frosts  whiten  the  ground 
around. 

Oossjplum  Tait«ll8«,  Parlatore.  (O.  religiosum,  Baoks  and  Solander.) 

In  several  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  A  shrub.  Petals  white. 
Seeds  disconnected,  glabrous  after  the  removal  of  the  fulvous 
cotton-fibre,  whiih  does  not  separate  with  readiness. 

Oossypilim  tomentosnm,  Nuttall.  (a.  firandvicmse,  Parlatore.   G,  relW 
giosum,  A.  Gray.) 

Hawaia.  Perennial.  Petals  yellow.  Seeds  disconnected,  after 
the  removal  of  the  tawny  cotton-fibre  fulvous- velvety,  not  easily 
parting  with  their  cotton.  The  roots  are  a  powerful  remedied 
agent,  which  however  should  only  be  used  in  legitimate  medical 
practice.  The  barks  of  Hamamelis  Virginiana  and  Viburnum 
prunifolium  are  antidotes  [Phares  and  Durham].  Staple  very  ehort. 

For  limitation  of  species  and  varieties  Parlatore's  "  Specie  dei 
Cotoni"  (Florence,  1866)  and  Todaro's  "  Osservazioni  su  Cotone" 
may  be  consulted.  Information  on  culture  may  be  sought  in 
Porter's  "  Tropical  Agriculturist"  and  in  Mallet's  work  on  "Cotton" 
(London,  1862). 

The  following  notes  were  written  for  the  use  and  gnidance  of 
Victorian  colonists : — 

There  are  many  parts  of  our  colony,  in  which  all  these  species  of 
Grossypium  could  be  cultivated,  and  where  a  fair  or  even  prolific 
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cotton-crop  may  be  obtained.  Good  cotton  for  instance  has  been 
produced  on  the  Go  album,  the  Loddon,  the  Avocaand  the  Murray - 
River,  particularly  in  places  where  water  could  be  applied.  All 
cultivated  kinds  of  cotton-plants  are  either  naturally  perennials  or 
become  such  in  favorable  climes,  although  they  may  be  treated 
strictly  as  anfiuals.  Some  of  them  will  indeed  in  particular 
instances  grow  to  the  height  of  20  feet.  The  geographical 
parallels,  between  which  cotton-culture  is  usually  placed,  stretch 
in  various  girdles  between  36°  north  latitude  and  36"  south  latitude. 
According  to  General  C apron,  cotton  is  grown  in  Japan  to  40"  north 
latitude,  but  superior  quality  is  not  obtained  north  of  35". 

The  cotton-culture  in  the  Southern  States  of  North -America 
utilised  seven  million  acres  before  the  civil  war,  cultivated  by  a 
million  and  a  half  of  Negi*os  ;  Tndia  has  now  14  millions  acres  in 
cotton,  as  much  as  the  IJnited  States  in  1879,  the  yield  in  the  latter 
being  at  an  average  nearly  half  a  bale  per  acre,  and  the  export 
thence  in  1881  in  value  about  260  millions  of  dollars  [J.  R.  Dodge] ; 
in  1883  the  cotton-area  of  the  United  States  was  16,777,993  acres ; 
in  1882  the  cotton-yield  there  6,957,000  bales.  The  importations 
of  raw  cotton  into  the  United  Kingdon  in  1884  amounted  to  15^ 
million  cwt.,  its  value  being  £44,000,000 ;  about  two-thirds  of  this 
came  frona  the  United  States.  In  1886  the  import  was  15,312,900 
cwt.  at  a  then  value  of  £38,128,110 ;  in  1889  it  was  17,298,000 
cwt.  valued  at  £45,642,000 ;  cotton-seeds  imported  that  year  into 
Britain  came  to  277,394  tons  valued  £1,906,000.  The  greater  part 
of  the  cotton  produced  in  the  world  is  worked  up  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  where  the  annual  consumption  has  increased  from  about 
1,014,000  bales  (of  400  lbs.  each)  in  the  period  1836-1840  to  an 
average  of  3,117,000  bales  for  the  period  1876-1880,  and  to  3,700,000 
bales  during  the  last  four  years.  After  the  United  Kingdom,  says 
the  "  Bulletin  du  Musee  commercial,"  comes  the  European 
Continent ;  taken  as  a  whole  the  consumption  has  there  increased 
during  the  same  period  from  521,000  to  3,400,000  bales.  The  third 
place  is  held  by  the  United  States,  which  surpasses  all  other 
countries  in  the  rate  of  increase,  as  the  use  for  manufacture  there 
rose  from.  242,000  bales  in  1840  to  2,137,000  bales  in  1884-85, 
(Joum.  of  the  Soc.  of  Arts,  1890).  The  primary  advantages  of 
this  important  culture  are :  a  return  in  a  few  months,  comparatively 
easy  field-operations,  simple  and  not  laborious  process  of  collecting 
the  crop,  and  requirement  of  but  little  care  in  the  use  of  the  gin- 
machine  in  finally  preparing  the  raw  material  for  the  market,  the 
woolly  covering  of  the  seeds  constituting  the  cotton  of  commerce. 
The  oil  obtained  by  pressure  from  the  seeds  is  useful  for  vai'ious 
technic  purposes,  and  the  oil-cake  can  be  utilised  like  most  sub- 
stances of  a  similar  kind  as  a  very  fattening  stable-food.  This  oil 
can  even  be  used  quite  well  in  domestic  cookery  [Colonel  O.  Nelson]. 
Crushed  cotton-seed  cake  without  admixture  is  eaten  by  cattle  and 
sheep  with  avidity.     Of  cotton  seeds  212,000  tons  were  introduced 
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into  Great  Britain  in  1€84,  valned  at  £1,580,000,  mostly  from 
Egypt.  Sea-Island  cotton  was  raised  to  great  perfection  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Victoria  fully  twenty-five  years  ago  from  seeds 
extensively  distributed  by  the  writer ;  but  the  want  of  cheap  labour 
has  hitherto  militated  against  the  extensive  cultivation  of  this  crop, 
as  well  as  that  of  tea  and  many  other  industrial  platits.  Cotton 
having  been  reared  far  away  from  the  influence  of  the  sea-air,  it 
would  be  worthy  of  attempts,  to  naturalise  various  kinds  of  cotton 
in  the  oases  of  our  deserts,  irrespective  of  regular  culture.  Our 
native  Gossypiums  of  the  interior  produce  no  fibre  worth  collect- 
ing. Cotton-plants  have  a  predilection  for  gently  undulating  or 
sloping  ground,  with  light  soil  and  a  moderate  supply  of  moisture. 
In  the  most  favorable  climes,  such  as  that  of  Fiji,  cotton  produces 
flowers  and  fimit  throughout  the  year,  but  the  principal  ripening 
falls  in  the  dry  season.  From  two  hundred  to  three  hundred  plants 
or  more  can  be  placed  on  an  acre.  As  many  as  seven  hundred  bolls, 
have  been  gathered  from  a  single  plant  at  one  time,  twelve  to 
twenty  capsules  yielding  an  ounce  of  mercantile  cotton.  Weeding 
is  i*endered  less  onerous  by  the  vigorous  growth  of  the  plants. 
Cotton  comes  in  well  for  rotation  with  other  crops.  Major  Clarke 
has  ascertained,  that  crossing  cannot  be  effected  between  the  oriental 
and  occidental  kinds  of  cotton.  A  high  summer-temperature  is 
needed  for  a  prolific  cotton-harvest.  Intense  heat,  under  which 
even  maize  will  suffer,  does  not  injuriously  affect  cotton,  provided 
the  atmosphere  is  not  dry  in  the  extreme.  The  soil  should  not  be 
wet,  but  of  a  kind  that  naturally  absorbs  and  retains  humidity, 
without  over-saturation.  In  arid  regions  it  is  necessary  to  irrigate 
the  cotton-plant.  Heavy  rains  at  the  ripening  period  are  injurious, 
if  not  destructive,  to  the  cotton-crop.  Dry  years  produce  the  best 
returns,  yet  aqueous  vapor  in  the  air  is  necessary  for  the  best  yield. 
In  colder  localities  the  bolls  or  capsules  continue  to  ripen,  after 
night-frosts  prevent  the  formation  of  new  ones.  Porous  soils,  rest- 
ing on  limestones  and  metamorphic  rocks,  are  eminently  adapted 
for  cotton-culture.  The  canebrake-soil  of  the  North-American 
cotton-regions  absorbs  ammonia  to  a  prodigious  extent. 

Oourliaea  d«oortioans,  Grisebach. 

The  Chanar  of  Argentina.  Beai*s  sweet  pleasant  fruits,  and  yields 
a  tough  valuable  wood  [Dr.Lorentz]. 

Oraoilarla  llobenoldes,  GrevUle. 

South-Asia,  North-Eastem  Australia.  The  "Agar-Agar."  An 
edible  seaweed,  the  mucilage  of  which  has  come  into  preferential 
use  to  rear  bacteria  for  microscopic  observation.  Doubtless,  sea- 
weeds could  readily  in  portable  aquaria  be  transferred  from  one 
coast  to  others.  The  alg  above  mentioned  can  be  used  medicinally 
instead  of  caragaheen. 
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€hreTlllea  anmillfera,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

West- Australia.  A  tall  busli  or  small  tree,  with  highly  orna- 
mental flowers.  The  seeds  are  comparatively  large,  of  almond- 
taste,  and  the  fruits  produced  copiously.  The  shrub  will  live  in 
absolute  desert-sands,  where  the  other  Australian  proteaceous  Nut- 
tree,  Brabejum  (Macdamia)  ternifolium,  could  not  exist.  Well 
may  we  plead,  that  enlightened  statesmanship  should  lastingly 
preserve  at  least  on  a  few  chosen  spots  also  in  South- Western 
Australia  all  the  splendid  Grevilleas  and  hundreds  of  other  gay  or 
remarkable  plants,  quite  peculiar  to  that  part  of  the  world,  where 
the  endemism  of  vegetation  is  more  singularly  and  strongly  con- 
centrated than  anywhere  else  on  the  globe,  unless  in  South- Africa 
and  California ;  so  that  future  generations  also  may  yet  be  able,  to 
contemplate  at  least  the  local  remnants  of  a  world  of  plants  as 
charming  as  it  is  diversified  and  peculiar,  before  many  of  its  constitu- 
ents succumb  by  aggress  of  herds  and  flocks  altogether. 

CIreTlllea  robiista,  Conningham.* 

A  beautiful  lawn-tree,  indigenous  to  the  sub-tropical  part  of 
East- Australia,  rising  to  150  feet,  of  rather  rapid  growth,  and 
resisting  drought  in  a  remarkable  degree  ;  hence  one  of  the  most 
eligible  trees,  even  for  desert-culture.  Cultivated  trees  at  Mel- 
bourne yield  now  an  ample  supply  of  seeds.  The  wood  is  elastic 
and  durable,  valued  particularly  for  staves  of  casks,  also  for 
furniture.  The  richly  developed  golden-yellow  trusses  of  flowers 
attract  honey-sncking  birds  and  bees  through  several  months  of 
the  year.  The  seeds  are  copiously  produced  and  germinate  readily. 
Rate  of  growth  in  Victoria.  20-30  feet  in  20  years.  In  Ceylon  it 
attained  a  stem-ciit5umference  of  5  feet  in  eight  years.  In  India  it 
flourishes  at  elevations  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet 

drindelia  squarrosa,  Dunal. 

North-America  in  the  middle-regions,  but  extending  also  far 
northward.  A  perennial  balsamic  herb,  praised  for  medicinal 
virtues  in  its  native  lands.  Several  congeners  occur  from  California 
and  Mexico  to  Chili  and  Argentina.  G.  robusta  (Nuttall)  serves 
therapeutic  purposes  in  California,  its  use  being  particularly  effec- 
tive in  asthma  and  bronchial  affections  [Dr.  uibbons].  Some 
congeners  occur  as  far  south  as  Chili  and  Argentina. 

doadna  auglUltifoliaf  Eunth.*  (Banibuta  QucidiM,  Humboldt  and  Bon- 
plaad.) 
New  Granada,  Ecuador  and  probably  others  of  the  Central 
American  States.  This  Bamboo  attains  a  height  of  40  feet,  and 
might  prove  hardy  in  sheltered  places  of  temperate  low-lands. 
Helton  remarks  of  this  species,  that  it  is,  after  the  plantain,  maize 
and  cane,  the  most  indispensable  plant  of  New  Granada,  and  that  it 
might  be  called  the  lumber-tree,  as  it  supplies  nearly  all  the  fencing 
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and  wood-work  of  most  of  the  honses,  and  Ib  besides  mannfactnred 
into  all  kinds  of  utensils.  The  Genns  Gnadna  comprises  the 
stoutest  of  all  Bamboos. 

duadna  latifolia,  Kunth.*  (Bamboaa  lattfolia,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland.) 
One  of  the  tall  Bamboos  of  Central  America,  whence  several 
other  lofty  Bamboos  may  be  obtained,  among  them  the  almost 
climbing  Chusqneas.  This  Gnadua  is  stouter  than  any  Indian 
Bamboo.  In  tropical  America  native  Bamboos  are  planted  for 
hedges.  G.  amplexifolia  (Presl.)  is  an  allied  species,  which 
extends  from  Mexico  to  Venezuela  and  attains  a  height  of  60  feet. 

duajaciim  offioiaale,  Linn^. 

Antilles  and  Venezuela.  Tree,  attaining  middle  size,  but  of  slow 
growth.  Hardy  in  Natal,  also  at  Moreton-Bay.  Yields  the  heavy, 
diagonally  fibrous,  somewhat  odorous,  greenish  "  Lignum  Vitae,"  a 
wood  which  is  unique  in  its  qualities  and  much  sought  for  skittle- 
balls,  blocks,  pulleys,  rulers.  The  resin  is  used  medicinally  and 
for  chemic  tests. 

Cluevina  Avellanay  Molina.*  {QuaAria  heteropkyUa,  Euiz  ond  Pavon..) 
The  evergreen  Hazel-tree  of  Chili,  extending  to  the  Chonos- 
Archipelagus.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  trees  in  existence, 
attaining  a  height  of  30  feet.  The  snowy- white  flower-spikes  pro- 
duced simultaneously  with  the  ripening  of  the  coral-red  fruit.  In 
the  cooler  southern  regions  the  tree  attains  considerable  dimensions. 
The  wood  is  tough  and  elastic,  and  used  particularly  for  boat- 
building [Dr.  Philippi].  The  fruit  of  the  allied  South- African 
Brabejum  stellatifolium  (Linn6)  can  only  be  utilized  with  caution 
and  in  a  roasted  state  as  an  article  of  diet,  because  it  is  noxious  or 
even  absolutely  poisonous  in  a  raw  state. 

Claizotia  oleifera,  Be  Candolle. 

India  and  probably  also  Abyssinia.  Bantil-oil  is  pressed  from 
the  seeds  of  this  annual  herb,  which  yields  its  crop  in  three  months. 
The  oil  is  much  used  like  Sesamum-oil,  for  culinary  as  well  as  for 
technic  purposes.  Madia  sativa  (Molina),  a  native  of  Western- 
America,  is  excluded  from  a  recommendatory  position  in  this  work, 
as  it  becomes  an  irrepressibly  troublesome  weed. 

doimera  OhilensiB,  Lamarck. 

Caraccas  to  Patagonia,  chiefly  on  cliffs.  A  most  impressive  plant 
for  scenic  groups  in  gardens.  Darwin  measured  leaves  8  feet  broad 
and  24  feet  in  circumference.  It  thrives  luxuriantly  at  Port  Phillip, 
when  somewhat  shaded  from  intense  dry  heat.  Severe  frosts  affect 
it  in  exposed  situations.  The  acidulous  leaf -stalks  serve  as  a  vege- 
table ;  the  thick  roots  are  used  for  tanning  and  dyeing.  G.  peltata 
(Philippi)  is  another  large  species,  restricted  to  Juan  Fernandez. 
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6.  macrophylla  (Blame)  is  a  native  of  Java  and  Sumatra,  where  it 
occnrs  on  mountains  up  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  G.  manicata 
(Linden)  is  a  Brazilian  species,  allied  to  Q.  Ghilensis  and  still  more 
robust  [J.  Ot.  Baker]. 

djniniMlsdaB  Gaaadensls^  Lamarck. 

The  Chicot  or  Kentucky  Coffee-tree.  North-Eastem  America. 
A  timber-  and  avenue-tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet ;  allied  to 
Gleditschia,  but  as  the  name  implies,  thornless.  Delights  in  a  rich 
soil  and  a  sheltered  position.  Can  be  raised  from  cuttings  of  the 
roots.  The  wood  is  strong,  tough,  compact,  fine-grained,  and 
assumes  a  rosy  color.  The  pods,  preserved  like  those  of  Tamarinds, 
are  said  to  be  wholesome  [Simmonds].  Insects  preying  on  the 
foliage  of  this  tree  are  poisoned  by  it.  It  will  bear  the  frosts  of 
Norway  to  lat.  61"  17'  [Schuebeler]. 

dynooardia  odorata,  B.  Brown. 

From  Burma  to  Sikkim  and  Khasia,  ascending  to  3,000  feet.  A 
tree,  to  50  feet  high.  Seeds  large,  the  oil  of  which  has  come  into 
medicinal  use  as  chaulmugra-oil  [Christy]. 

Bttmatozjloii  Gampeclilaniim,  Linn^. 

From  South-Mexico  to  Venezuela.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height ;  it  yields  the  Campeche-wood  or  logwood  for  dyes  and  inks, 
and  for  a  chemical  reagent,  the  latter  depending  on  the  principle 
Haematoxylin.  The  tree  flourishes  still  at  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  tropics,  thus  for  instance  at  Moreton-Bay. 

Barenia  AbySBlnioa,  Willdenow.  (Brayera  antkOminiiGa,  Kunth.) 

Abyssinia,  at  elevations  from  .3,000  to  8,000  feet.  A  tall  tree, 
admitted  in  this  list,  because  its  flowers  have  come  into  medicinal 
use  as  an  anthelmintic.  It  is  moreover  quite  eligible  for  ornamental 
plantations. 

BamameliJi  Virginioa,  Linn6. 

Eastern  States  of  North-America.  The  "  Witch-Hazel."  A 
shrub  or  small  tree.  The  leaves  are  renouned  in  the  States  for 
medicinal  properties  ;  the  seeds  are  oily  and  edible. 

Banoornla  Bpeoiosa,  Gomes. 

Brazil,  to  far  southern  regions,  on  sandy  plains.  This  small  tree 
may  prove  hardy  in  extra-tropic  regions  free  of  frost.  The  good- 
sized  berries  are  of  very  pleasant  taste,  and  vernacularly  known  as 
Mangaihas.  Most  valuable  is  the  very  elastic  rubber  of  this  plant. 
Mr.  Thomas  Christie  regards  it  superior  to  Para-Bubber,  and 
worth  at  present  3s.  per  lb. 
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BftTdwiokia  blnat*,  Boxbnrgh. 

India,  up  to  elevations  of  nearly  4,000  feet.  Mazimnm-lieiglit  of 
tree,  120  feet.  Wood  from  red-brown  to  nearly  black,  close-grained, 
exceedingly  hard,  heavy  and  durable ;  valued  for  under-ground 
work.  The  bark  furnishes  easily  a  valuable  material  for  cordage. 
The  tree  can  readily  be  pollarded  for  cattle-fodder  [Brandis]. 

Barpnllia  BiUli,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Tulip- Wood  of  Queensland.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
the  numerous  kinds  of  trees  indigenous  there  for  select  cabinet- 
work.     H.  pendula  (Planchon)  is  equally  valuable. 

Bedeoma  polertoidea,  Feraoon. 

The  Penny-royal  of  Eastern  North- America.  An  annual  herb 
of  aromatic  taste,  employed  in  medicine.  The  volatile  oil  is  also 
in  use. 

Bedera  Belts,  Fuchs. 

The  Ivy.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia  as  far  as  the 
Himalayas.  Not  to  be  omitted  here,  as  it  quickly  forms  evergreen 
walls  over  all  kinds  of  fences  and  on  sides  of  buildings  without  in- 
juring any  sound  masonry ;  it  is  also  a  bee-plant.  Individual  plants 
will  live  through  several  centuries.  The  variety  with  yellow- 
marked  leaves  is  singularly  ornamental.  Resists  the  smoky  air  of 
cities  [Loudon].  Hederic  acid  is  of  medicinal  value.  A  decoction 
of  the  leaves  dyes  hair  black. 

Bedjaamm  ooronariiim,  Linn^.* 

The  Soola-Clover.  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  One  of 
the  best  of  perennial  fodder-herba,  yielding  a  bulky  return.  It  is 
also  recommendable  as  quite  a  handsome  garden-plant  and  as  a  honey- 
plant. 

Beleooliaria  sphacelata,  R.  Brown. 

Australia,  New  Zealand  and  South-Sea  Islands.  This  rush  is 
well  deserving  to  be  transferred  to  any  swamps  in  warmer  climes 
on  account  of  its  nutritious  and  palatable  tubers. 

Beleoobaris  tnberoaa,  Koemer  and  SohulteB. 

China,  where  it  is  called  Matai  or  PetsL  This  rush  can  be  sub- 
jected to  regular  cultivation  in  ponds  for  the  sake  of  its  edible 
wholesome  tubers.  For  a  full  account  see  Paillieux  et  Bois  in 
Bullet,  de  la  Soc.  d'Acclimat.  1888  p.  1030-1035.  H.  plantaginea 
(Brown)  and  H.  fistolosa  (Schultes)  of  tropical  Asia  and  Madagascar 
are  allied  plants. 
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Beltentliiui  anniiiui,  Linne.* 

The  Sun-Flower.  Peru.  This  tall,  showy  and  large-flowered 
annual  is  not  without  industrial  importance.  As  much  as  fifty 
bushels  of  seeds,  or  rather  seed-like  fziiits,  have  been  obtained  from 
an  acre  under  very  favorable  circumstances,  and  as  much  as  fifty 
gallons  of  oil  can  be  pressed  from  such  a  crop.  The  latter  can  be 
used  not  only  for  machinery,  but  even  as  one  of  the  best  for  the 
table,  also  for  superior  toilet-soaps  and  for  painting ;  it  belongs  to 
the  series  of  drying  oils.  Otherwise  the  seeds  afEord  an  excellent 
fodder  for  fowl ;  they  are  also  used  for  cakes,  and  afford  a  substi- 
tute for  coffee  accormng  to  Professor  Keller.  The  leaves  serve  for 
fodder.  The  large  flower-heads  are  important  as  yielding  much 
honey.  The  stalks  furnish  a  good  textUe  fibre,  and  the  blossoms 
yield  a  brilliant  lasting  vellow  dye.  About  six  pounds  of  seed  are 
required  for  an  acre.  The  plant  likes  calcareous  soil.  Important 
also  for  quickly  raising  vegetation  around  fever-morasses,  the 
absorbing  and  exhaling  power  of  this  plant  being  very  large  [Dr. 
V.  Hamm].  A  good  plant,  according  to  Lacoppidan,  will  exhale 
1^  lb.  of  water  during  a  hot  day.  Several  North- American  species 
may  deserve  rural  culture.  The  return  from  a  Sunflower-field  is 
attained  within  a  few  months.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown  to  lat. 
70"  4/  [Schuebeler]  ;  yet  it  will,  according  to  the  Rev.  H.  Kempe, 
also  endure  the  excessive  summer-heat  of  Central  Australia  better 
than  any  other  cultivated  herb  yet  tried  there.  It  answers  also 
cultural  purposes  quite  well  in  the  coast-regions  of  Queensland 
[Edgar].  Even  when  unattended  to,  will  yield  in  porous  soil  crops 
for  years. 


Beliaatliiis  tuberosiis,  Linn^.* 

Brazil.  Sunflower- Artichoke,  inappropriately  passing  under  the 
name  "  Jerusalem- Artichoke, ' '  instead  of ' '  Oirasol- Artichoke. ' '  The 
wild  state,  according  to  Professor  Asa  Gray,  seems  to  be  the  North- 
American  H.  doronicoides  (Lamarck).  The  tubers  are  saccharine 
and  serve  culinary  purposes.  As  a  fodder  they  increase  the  milk 
of  cows  to  an  extraordinary  degree.  The  foliage  serves  well  also 
as  fodder.  The  plant  is  propagated  from  the  smallest  but  undivided 
tubers,  placed  like  potatoes,  but  at  greater  distances  apart.  The 
root  is  little  susceptible  to  frost.  The  plant  would  be  valuable  for 
alpine  regions.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown  successfully  still  at  lat. 
68**  24'  [Schuebeler].  The  yield  is  as  large  as  that  of  potatoes, 
with  less  labor,  and  continues  from  year  to  year  in  fairly  treated 
land  uninterrm)tedly  and  spontaneously.  The  stem  is  rich  in 
textile  fibre.  The  percentage  of  crystallme  sugar  is  largest  during 
the  cold  season,  then  5-6  per  cent.  During  the  summer  the  starch- 
Hke  inulin  prevails.  This  plant  can  only  be  brought  to  full  per* 
fection  in  a  soil,  containing  much  potash. 
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Beliohrysiim  luoidnm,  Henckel.  (ff.  braeUatvm,  WUldenow.) 

Throughout  the  greater  part  of  Australia.  This  herb  can  be 
grown  as  a  summer-plant  to  lat.  70*^  4^  in  Norway  [Schuebeler]. 
The  regular  cultivation  of  this  perennial  herb  would  be  remunera* 
tive,  to  supply  its  "  everlasting  "  flowers  for  wreaths,  just  as  those 
of  H.  orientale  (Toumefort)  from  Canada  are  largely  grown  and 
sold  in  South-Europe,  to  provide  wreaths  for  graves.  Some  South- 
African  species  of  Helichrjsum  and  Helipterum  are  also  highly 
eligible  for  these  purposes  of  decoration ;  as  such  may  be  mentioned 
Helichrysum  fulgidum  (Willdenow),  H.  humile  (Andrews),  H. 
sesamoides  (Thunberg),  Helipterum  canescens,  H.  ezimium  and 
H.  speciosissimum  (De  Candolle).  Helichrysum  apiculatum  (De 
Gandolle)  affords  herbage  in  the  worst  deserts  of  Australia. 

Belichrysiun  ▼••tltnm,  Schrank. 

South  -  Africa.  Perennial.  Flower  -  headlets  large,  usually 
snowy-white.  Dr.  Giinther  Beck  states,  that  the  export  of  these 
flowers  has  risen  to  a  value  of  a  quarter  million  pounds  sterling. 

Beliola  Whelanil,  Bailey. 

Bellenden  Kers  mountains,  Northern  Queensland.  A  middle  sized 
tiree,  producing  nuts  2-2^  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  largely 
consumed  by  the  autochthones  [F.  M.  Bailey]. 

Beliotropinm  Pem^laniiin,  Linne. 

Andes  of  South- America.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby  plant. 
Among  various  species  of  Heliotrope  this  one  can  best  be  utilised 
for  the  extraction  of  the  scented  oil.  Heliotropin  obtainable  from 
this  and  allied  plants  has  been  produced  synthetically  also. 

Beliptemm  Xangrl^Biiv  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Khodanthe  Manglesii,  Lindley.) 

West- Australia.  Annual.  The  most  lovely  of  Australian  ever- 
lastings. Most  easily  raised  from  seed ;  easily  naturalized  in 
adequate  soil  and  clime.  Not  disdained  by  sheep  and  cattle  [Miss 
Alice  Eaton].  Headlets  of  flowers  from  a  silvery  to  a  rosy  lustre, 
H.  incanum  (D.C.)  extends  from  the  upper  Australian  Alps  into 
the  Central  Australian  deserts,  displaying  a  remarkable  variety  of 
colors.     Argyrocome  is  the  oldest  generic  name 

ttelleboruB  niflrer,  Brunfels. 

Forest-mountains  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  particularly  in 

sub-alpine  regions.     The  Christmas-rose  of  British   gardens.     A 

perennial  handsome  herb,  remarkable  for  flowering  even  in  cold 

.  countries  during  mid-winter.     The  roots  are  used  in  medicine  ;  so 

,  those  of  H.  viridis  (Liim6)  from  the  same  region.      Thrives  best 

where  lime  prevails  in  the  soil. 
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lelvella  esealMita,  Penoon. 

Enrope.  Dr.  Goeppert  notes  among  saleable  Silesian  mashrooms 
for  table-use  this  species  as  well  as  H.  gigas  (Krombholz)  and  H. 
infola  (Fries).  Kohlransch  and  Siegel  found  in  H.  esculenta  when 
dried  2^  per  cent,  of  protein,  against  the  following  other  results : 
in  beef  39  per  cent.,  in  veal  44,  wheat-bread  8,  oatmeal  10,  pulse 
27,  potatoes  5,  various  mushrooms  often  33  per  cent.  Of  course 
starch,  sugar,  inulin,  pectin,  gum  and  even  fibre  have  to  be  further 
taken  into  consideration  in  these  calculations  on  value  of  nutriments. 
The  deleterious  principle  of  H.  esculenta  needs  to  be  removed  by 
repeated  treatment  with  boiling  water,  or  by  keepingthe  driedf  ungus 
for  about  a  year  before  it  is  used  for  the  kitchen.  Dr.  M.  C. 
Cooke  mentions  as  fair  English  substitutes  of  Morels  Helvella 
lacunosa  (Afzelius)  and  H.  mitra  (Linn6).  Bergner  and  Trog 
illustrate  as  edible  among  fungs  of  Switzerland  H.  crispa  (Fries). 

iMnarthria  oompressa,  B.  Brown. 

Southern  Asia,  Southern  Africa,  extra-tropical  Australia.  This 
perennial  grass,  though  somewhat  harsh,  is  recommendable  for 
moist  pastures,  and  will  retain  a  beautiful  greeness  throughout  the 
year  in  dry  climes ;  highly  esteemed  by  graziers  in  Gippsland 
(Victoria);  it  is  not  injured  by  moderate  frost.  H.  uncinatata  is  a 
mere  variety,  which  grows  down  to  high- water  mark  on  estuaries 
of  rivers  ;  aJso  otherwise  on  somewhat  saline  ground.  H.  fascicu- 
lata  (Kunth)  occurs  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  genus  is 
also  represented  by  one  species  in  the  warmer  littoral  regions  of 
America.     Remarkably  resistant  to  drought. 

Eeraelemn  glflrailteilll&y  Homemann.  (H.  viUosum,  Fischer.) 

Caucasus  and  Taurus.  One  of  the  best  of  herbaceous  scenic 
plants.     Matures  seeds  freely. 

Eeraelemn  Slblriomn,  Linne. 

Colder  regions  of  Europe  and  Asia.  A  very  tall  biennial  herb 
with  leaves  of  enormous  size.  Recently  recommended  for  sheep- 
fodder  in  alpiae  regions.  This  plant  could  also  be  turned  to 
account  for  scenic  effect  in  horticultore,  as  well  as  H.  dulce 
(Fischer)  of  Kamtschatka. 

leterothalamos  brimioidea,  Leasing. 

Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  A  dwarf  shrub,  furnishing  the 
yellow  Romerillo-dye  from  its  flowers. 

Eevea  dalaaenaia,  Aublet.*  (Siphonia  elatiica,  Persoon.) 

Guiana  and  nearest  countries.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  about  60 
feet.  To  what  elevation  it  does  advance  into  cooler  moantain- 
regions,  and  whether  it  will  prosper  in  sub-tropic  regions,  seems 
as  yet  not  to  have  been  ascertained.     To  draw  attention  to   this 
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subject,  the  plant  is  admitted  into  this  work.  In  the  United  States 
were  120  india-rubber  factories  in  1883,  employing  15,000  people. 
The  total  importation  of  raw  material  there  during  that  year  waa 
30,000  tons,  worth  about  six  million  pounds  [J.  G.  Baker].  In 
East- Australia  the  plant  thrives  fairly  well  at  least  as  far  south  as 
the  tropic  of  Capricorn  [J.  S.  Edgar]. 

BibiSOlUi  oannabinUB)  Linn^.  (H.  radiatus,  CanTanilles.) 

Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  An  annual  showy  herb, 
yielding  the  Ambari-Hemp.  Stems  to  12  feet  high,  without 
ramification  if  closely  sown.  Rich  soil  on  the  Nile  has  yielded 
over  3,000  lbs.  of  clear  fibre  from  one  acre.  The  bearing  strength 
is  often  found  to  be  more  than  that  of  the  Sunn-fibre.  The  leaves 
serve  as  sorrel-spinage.  Several  other  Hibisci  can  be  utilised  in 
the  same  manner,  for  instance  the  Indian  H.  tetraphyllus  (Rox- 
burgh) .  Good  fibre  is  also  obtained  from  Sida  rhombifolia  (Linne), 
but  this  plant  is  apt  to  become  in  warm  zones  a  most  troublesome 
weed. 

BlbiftOUB  elatllBf  Swartz.     {Paritium  elatum,  G.  Don). 

West-Indies,  extending  to  Guiana.  Grows  to  a  tree  of  good  size- 
It  furnishes  the  Cuba-bast,  much  used  for  tying  cigars.  Hardy 
in  Natal,  where  it  grew  in  six  years  to  23  feet  [J.  M.  Wood]. 

BiblBOUB  esoalentuft,  Linni. 

Tropical  Africa.  A  tall  herb.  The  unripe  mucilaginous  seed- 
capsules  are  known  a«  Ochro,  Okra  Bandakai  or  Gumbo,  and  used 
as  a  culinary  vegetable.  The  summers  of  Victoria  bring  them  to 
maturity.  In  Central-Australia  it  is  also  only  a  summer-plant. 
The  Ochro  can  be  preserved  by  being  dried  either  in  the  sun  or  by 
artificial  heat  after  previous  slicing.  The  leaves  of  this  and  allied 
species  can  be  used  as  pot-herbs.  The  seeds  retain  their  vitality 
for  about  five  years  [Vilmorin].  In  hot  moist  countries  also 
multiplied  from  cuttings,  and  there  growing  with  amazing  quick- 
ness. Dr.  A.  Gibson  pronounces  the  Ochro  quite  a  safe  food,  even 
when  extensively  consumed. 

KlblftOUft  XtUdwlffli,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

South-Africa.  A  tall,  shrubby  and  highly  ornamental  species, 
desirable  also  as  yielding  a  fibre  of  fair  strength  and  toughness. 

BlbiBOUB  Sabdariffa,  Linne. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  The  Oseille  de  Gninee.  A  showy 
annual  plant,  occasionally  of  more  than  one  year's  duration, 
admitting  of  culture  in  the  warmer  temperate  regions  ;  it  is  how- 
ever cut  down  by  fi*08t.  It  yields  the  Rosella-fibre.  The  acidulous 
calyces  furnish  a  delicious  sorrel  and  rosel la- jellies,  particularly 
relished  in  hot  climes;    they  serve  also  for  pickles.     An  allied 
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culinary  species  occurs  on  the  Senegal.  H.  digitalus  (Caranilles) 
is  another  cognate  species  of  similar  utility  from  Brazil.  H. 
punctatus  (Dalzell  and  Gibson)  is  mentioned  as  an  annual  fibre- 
plant,  occurring  in  Sindh  and  Mooltan. 


Europe,  Western  and  Central  Asia.  One  of  the  best  of  shrubs 
for  binding  sand  on  sea-shores.     Ascends  to  16,000  feet  in  Thibet. 

BierooUoa  redolens,  B.  Brown. 

South-Eastem  Australia,  there  almost  confined  to  the  Alps  ;  also 
in  New  Zealand,  in  the  Antarctic  Islands  and  the  southern  extremity 
of  America.  A  tall,  perennial,  blady  grass,  with  the  odor  of 
Anthoxanthum.  It  is  worthy  of  dissemination  on  moist  pasture- 
land  in  cool  countries.  H.  borealis  of  the  colder  regions  of  the 
northern  hemisphere  accompanies  H.  redolens  in  the  south,  but  is 
a  smaller  grass.  These  grasses  are  to  some  extent  valuable  for 
their  fragrance  as  constituents  of  hay,  the  odorous  principle,  as 
in  Anthoxanthum,  Melilotus  and  Asperula,  being  cumarin. 
Hierochloas  are  particularly  appropriate  for  cold,  wet,  moory 
grounds. 

Bippoorepls  oomosa,  Linnc. 

The  Horse-shoe  Vetch.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North- 
Africa.  A  perennial  fodder-herb,  not  without  importance.  Likes 
stony  ground,  and  delights  like  most  leguminous  herbs  in  limestone- 
soil.  The  foliage  is  succulent  and  nutritious.  Professor  Langethal 
recommends  it  for  a  change  after  Sainfoin-pastures  fail.  It  fur- 
nishes not  quite  as  much  but  an  earlier  fodder. 

Bolboellia  aomnlnata,  Lindlej. 

In  the  Himalayan  mountains  at  4-9,000  feet  elevation.  Under 
the  above  name  H.  latifolia  and  H.  angustifolia  are  united,  as 
neither  of  the  two  appellations,  given  by  Wallich,  applies  to  the 
species  a«  a  whole.  The  berries  (fruitlete)  of  this  climbing  shrub 
are  large,  and  in  the  natural  localities  of  the  plant  consumed  for 
food.  They  may  on  culture  get  ameliorated  ;  they  remind  in  taste 
of  the  fruit  of  the  Passion-flower. 

Bolona  lanatus,  Linnc. 

Velvet-grass  or  Meadow -Softgrass,  also  known  as  Yorkshire- 
foggrasH.  Europe,  Noi'th- Africa,  Middle  Asia.  Indigenous  in 
Norway  to  lat.  6S°  34'.  A  well-known  and  easily  disseminated 
perennial  pasture-grass  of  considerable  fattening  property.  For 
rich  soil  better  grasses  can  be  chosen,  but  for  moist,  moory  or  sandy 
lands  and  also  for  forests  it  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  pasture- 
grasses,  yielding  an  abandant  and  early  crop ;  it  is  however  rather 
disliked  by  cattle  as  well  as  horses.     One  of  the  best  rural  grasses 
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in  reoently  cleared  forest-ground,  not — ^like  Cocksfoot-gniss  and 
particularly  Bye-graBS — apt  to  be  attacked  by  caterpillars  ;  also 
suited  for  suppressing  bracken-ferns  after  they  have  been  burnt 
down.  Recommendable  also  for  newly  drained  land.  Bears  con- 
tinued grazing  off  extremely  well.  Also  thrives  according  to  the 
Bey.  H.  Kempe  in  the  hottest  and  driest  regions  of  Central 
Australia.  Particularly  dangerous  for  the  spreading  of  the 
ordinary  rust-fungus,  Puccinia  graminis  (Uredo  linearis).  The 
chemical  analysis,  made  in  full  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — 
Albumen,  2*20  ;  gluten,  411;  starch,  0*72  ;  gum,  3  08 ;  sugar,  4*56 
per  cent  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Bummel]. 

Bolons  molliJi,  Linn^. 

Creeping  Softgrass.  Of  nearly  the  same  geographic  I'ange  and 
utility  as  the  preceeding  species.  Particularly  adapted  to  sandy 
forest-land.     Grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  63®  7/  [Schuebeler]. 

Boloptelea  InteflnifOlia,  Planchon.     {Ulmu$  integrifolia,  Roxburgh.) 
The  Elm  of  India,  extending  from  the  lowlands  to  sub -alpine 
regions.     A  large   tree,   with   timber  of    good  quality.     Foliage 
deciduous. 

Bordenm  andioola,  Griaebach. 

Argentina.  Pronounced  by  Prof.  Hieronymus  as  an  excellent 
pasture-grass  of  the  Sierras. 

Bordemn  defiolensi  Steudel. 

The  Bed-Sea  Barley.  One  of  the  two-rowed  barleys,  cultivated 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia.  Allied  to  this  isH.  macrolepis  (A. 
Braun),  a  native  of  Abyssinia. 

Bordenm  distlolioii,  0.  Banhin.* 

Wild  from  Arabia  to  Central  Asia  [A.  de  Candolle].  The 
ordinary  Two-rowed  Barley.  Cultivated  as  early  as  the  stone-age 
[Heer].  To  this  species  belong  the  ordinaiy  English  barley,  the 
Chevalier,  the  Annat,  the  Dunlop,  the  Long- eared,  the  Black,  tlie 
Large,  the  Italian  and  the  Golden  barley,  along  with  other  kinds. 
A  variety  with  grains  free  from  the  bracts  constitutes  the  Siberian- 
and  the  Haliday-barley,  which  however  is  less  adapted  for  malt.  An 
anbearded  vanety,  called  the  Berkeley-Barley,  was  recently  raised 
by  Professor  Hilgard  in  California ;  it  approaches  the  Nepal-Barley, 
but  the  husk  is  adherent.  This  new  sort  is  not  so  liable  to  the 
attacks  of  rusts-fungs  as  many  other  varieties.  Dry  barley-flour, 
heated  to  the  temperature  of  boiling  water  during  sevei'al  hours 
under  the  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  constitutes  Hufeland's 
meal  for  invalids.  Barley-culture  can  be  carried  on  even  in 
alpine  regions.  Marly  and  calcareous  lands  are  particularly  fit  for 
rearing  this  cereal  grass.  It  resists  moderate  spring-frosts.  As 
much  as  100  bushels  of  Cape-barley  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre  of  land  in  volcanic  soil  of  Victoria  as  a  first  harvest. 
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Bordenm  hezastioliony  Linn^.* 

Orient.  The  regular  Six-rowed  Barley.  In  cultivation  already 
during  the  stone-age  [iHeer],  also  already  in  ancient  Egypt 
[Schweinfurth].  This  includes  among  other  varieties  the  Red, 
the  Scotch,  the  Square-  and  the  Bear-barley.  Seeds  less  uniform 
in  size  than  those  of  H.  distichon.  The  so-called  skinless  variety 
is  that,  in  which  the  grain  separates  from  the  bracts.  Langethal 
observes,  that  it  is  most  easily  raised,  requires  less  seed-grain  than 
ordinary  barley,  has  firmer  stems,  is  less  subject  to  the  rust-disease 
and  to  bending  down. 

Bordenm  •eoallnmn,  Schreber.*      (H.   nodosum.  Smith;    H.  pratetiBe, 
Hudson.)  * 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- America.  Perennial. 
Famed  as  the  best  fattening  grass  of  many  of  the  somewhat  brackish 
marsh-pastures  on  the  North- Sea.  It  never  fruits,  when  kept  down 
by  cattle,  and  finally  suppresses  nearly  all  other  grasses  and  weeds. 

Bordenm  Tnlflr»re,  Lizm^.* 

Orient.  The  Four-rowed  Barley,  though  rather  six-rowed  with 
two  prominent  rows.  Of  less  antiquity  than  H.  distichon  and  H. 
hexastichon.  Had  the  Alexandrian  Library  not  been  burnt,  the 
exact  origin  of  the  various  kinds  of  Barley,  with  that  of  many  other 
leading  culture-plants,  would  have  been  on  reliable  record.  Barley 
can,  by  proper  choice  of  season,  even  be  grown  in  Central- Australia. 
The  cultivation  of  this  cereal  extends  further  northward  and  south- 
word  than  that  of  wheat,  oats  and  rye  in  the  northern  hemisphere, 
because  it  comes  to  maturity  quickly  enough  to  avoid  the  high 
temperature  and  also  any  dryness  of  the  hot  clime,  as  well  as  the 
low  temperature  of  the  autumns  of  the  cold  zone.  Thus,  hardy 
varieties  still  succeed  even  in  the  Faroe-Islands.  Several  varieties 
occur,  among  them :  the  Spring-  and  Winter-barley,  Black  barley, 
the  Russian,  the  French,  the  Naked  and  the  Wheat-barley.  Pearl- 
barley  is  obtained  from  the  winter- variety,  which  also  surpasses 
Summer-barley  in  rigor  of  stems  and  rich  and  early  yield,  it  being 
the  earliest  cereal  in  the  season  ;  the  straw  is  copious  and  nutri- 
tious, and  the  grain  is  rich  in  gluten,  hence  far  better  adapted  for 
flour  than  for  malt.  Summer-barley  also  passes  under  the  name 
of  Sand-barley.  It  is  inferior  in  yield  to  H.  distichon,  but  is  con- 
tent with  a  less  fertile,  even  sandy  soil,  and  comes  to  ripeness  in  a 
month's  less  time.  In  alpine  regions  it  ripens  with  a  summer  of 
sixty  or  seventy  days  without  frost.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown 
to  lat.  70**  [Schuebeler].  The  Naked  barley  is  superior  to  many 
other  varieties  for  peeled  barley,  but  inferior  for  brewing;  the 
grain  is  also  apt  to  drop  [Langethal].  Malt  is  important  as  an 
antiscorbutic  remedy.  Chemical  principles  of  malt :  asparagin,  a 
protein  substance,  diastase,  an  acid  and  cholesterin-fat.  Mai  tine 
is  a  therapeutic  extract. 
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Bordenm  zeoorlton,  Linn^  * 

Central  Asia.  A  Two-rowed  Barley.  To  this  species  belong  the 
Sprat-,  the  Battledore-,  the  Fulham-  and  the  Putney-barley,  the 
Rice-barley,  the  Turkish-barley  and  the  Dinkel.  This  species  might 
be  regarded  as  a  variety  of  A.  distichon.  The  grains  do  not  drop 
spontaneously,  and  this  kind  is  securer  than  others  against  sparrows ; 
requires  however  a  superior  soil  and  is  harder  in  sti'aw  [Langethal]. 

Bovenia  dulois,  Thnnberg. 

Himalaya,  China,  Japan.  The  pulpy  fruit-stalks  of  this  tree  are 
edible.  The  plant  is  hardy  still  at  Philadelphia  ;  it  dislikes  drought. 
H.  insBqualis  (De  CandoUe)  and  H.  acerba  (Lindley)  are  mere 
varieties  of  this  species. 

BumuluB  ZiopalUB,  Linn^.* 

The  Hop-plant.  Temperate  zone  of  Europe,  Asia  and  North- 
America.  Very  hardy,  being  indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  64°  12' 
and  cultivated  to  lat.  69**  40'  [Schuebeler].  This  twining  perennial 
unisexual  plant  is  known  to  yieid  enormously  on  river-banks  in 
rich  soil  or  on  feiiiile  slopes,  where  irrigation  can  be  effected.  A 
pervious,  especially  alluvial  soil,  fertile  through  manure  or  other- 
wise, appliances  for  irrigation  natural  or  artificial,  and  also  shelter 
{^gainst  storms  are  some  of  the  conditions  for  success  in  hop-growth, 
and  under  such  conditions  the  raising  of  hops  will  prove  thus  far 
profitable  in  countries  and  localities  of  very  different  mean-tem- 
peratui'e.  A  dry  summer  season  is  favorable  to  the  ripening  and 
gathering  of  hops.  On  the  Mitchell-River,  in  Gippsland,  1,500  lbs. 
have  been  obtained  from  an  acre ;  on  the  King-River,  in  Victoria, 
even  as  much  as  2,286  lbs.  in  one  particular  year.  In  Tasmania 
large  crops  have  been  realized  for  very  many  years.  The  plant 
might  be  readily  naturalized  on  river-banks  and  in  forest- valleys. 
The  scaly  fruit-catkins  form  the  commercial  hops,  whose  value 
largely  depends  on  the  minute  glandular  granules  of  lupuline. 
Hops  impai't  their  flavor  to  beer,  prevent  acetous  fermentation,  and 
precipitate  albuminous  substances  from  the  malt  principally  by 
their  tannic  acid.  Hop-pillows  are  recommended  to  overcome  want 
of  sleep.  Many  of  the  substitutes  for  hops  are  objectionable  or 
deleterious.  The  refuse  of  hops  of  breweries  possesses  double  the 
value  of  stable-manure.  Great  Britain  impoii;ed  in  1884  nearly 
13,000  tons  of  hops  valued  at  £1,600,000 ;  in  1889  about  10,000 
tons  of  the  value  of  £713,000.  The  Victorian  import  during  1887 
was  788,968  lbs.  valued  at  £42,422.  Active  principles  of  hop- 
leaves  and  fmits :  a  peculiar  volatile  and  bitter  acid  substance. 
The  fibre  of  the  stem  can  be  made  into  cords  and  paper.  The  young 
shoots  can  be  used  for  food,  dressed  like  asparagus. 

Bjdnum  oorillloldeft,  Scopoli. 

Europe,  Asia,  North-  and  South- America.  In  Cashmere,  where 
this  mushroom  inhabits  hollow  trunks  of  Pinus  Webbiana,  called 
the  Koho-Khur.  Common  on  dead  wood  in  forests  in  the  United 
States.     Cooked,  of  excellent  taste. 
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tt jdanin  imbrloatiim,  Linn^. 

In  pine-forests  of  Europe.  A  wholesome  mushroom  of  delicions 
taste,  which  we  should  endeavoar  to  naturalize  in  any  pine-planta- 
tions. Other  recommendable  European  species  are,  H.  erinaceum 
(Persoon),  H.  album  (Persoon),  H.  diversidens  (Pries),  H.  auriscal- 
mum  (Linne),  H.  subsquamosum  (Batsch),  H.  IsBvigatum  (Swartz), 
H.  violascens  (Albertini),  H.  infundibulum  (Swartz),  H.  fuligineo- 
album  (Schmitz),  H.  graveolens  (Brotero),  H.  Caput  Medus» 
(Nees),  H.  hystrix  (Fries).  These  and  some  other  edible  fungs  are 
given  on  the  authority  of  B/Osenthars  valuable  work.  The  Rev. 
M.  J.  Berkeley,  Dr.  Morren  and  Dr.  Goeppert  add  Hydnum  re- 
pandnm  (Linn6)  and  H.  suaveolens  (Scopoli). 

Bjdranrea  Thunbergl,  Siebold. 

Japan.  The  leaves  of  this  shrub  give  a  peculiar  tea,  called  the 
"  Tea  of  Heaven  "  locally. 

BjdrastiB  Ganadensiii,  Linn^. 

The  Yellow  Puccoon  or  Golden  Seal.  Eastern  North- America. 
A  perennial  herb,  utilised  in  medicine.  The  root  contains  two 
alkaloids,  berberin  and  hydrastin.  The  root-dye  is  of  a  brilliant 
yellow,  admitting  of  its  use  with  indigo  for  rich  green  colors. 

Bjmenoa  Courbarll,  Linn^. 

Tropical  and  Southern  sub- tropical  America.  A  tree  of  colossal 
size  and  remarkable  longevity.  Timber  hard,  extremely  heavy, 
close-grained,  used  for  select  wheel-work,  treenails,  beams  and 
planks,  also  in  various  machinery.  Courbaril-wood  exceeds  the 
British  oak  four  times  in  elasticity  and  nearly  three  times  in 
resistance  to  fracture  [Lapparents] .  A  fragrant  amber-like  resin, 
known  as  West-Indian  Copal,  exudes  from  the  stem.  The  Mexican 
trade-name  of  the  resin  is  Coapinole.  The  beans  of  the  pod  are 
lodged  in  a  mealy  pulp  of  honey- like  taste,  which  can  be  used  for 
food.  The  chance  of  the  adaptability  of  this  remarkable  tree  to 
the  warmer  temperate  zone  needs  to  be  ascertained.  This  is  one 
of  the  Algaroba-trees.  H.  verrucosa  (Gaertner)  and  Trachylobium 
Petersianum  (Klotzsch)  yield  the  best  East- African  and  Mada- 
gascar-Copal. 

Bjmenantliera  Banksii,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

South-Eastem  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Norfolk-Island.  A  tall 
spiny  shrub,  well  adapted  for  close  hedges,  where  rapid  growth  is 
not  required.  It  stands  clipping  well.  Flowers  profusely  fragrant ; 
hence  this  plant  is  among  those  best  to  be  chosen  for  maintaining 
successively  a  strong  fragrance  in  gardens  of  serene  climes. 

BjoBojamos  nlgrer,  Linne. 

The  Henbane.  Europe,  North-Africa,  extra-tropical  Asia.  In 
Norway    indigenous  to  lat.  63**   35  ^      An    important    medicinal 
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herb  of  one  or  two  years'  duration.  It  containB  a  pecaliar  alkaloid 
— hjoscjamin.  H.  albuB  (Linne)  is  used  in  South-Europe  as  well. 
Onlmont  and  Laurent  pronounce  daturin  from  various  species  of 
Datura  as  physiologically  almost  identical  with  hyoscyamin. 

STpl&mie  ArgUMkf  Martins. 

Nubia,  to  21®  north-latitude.  Possibly  hardy  anywhere  on  low- 
lands in  the  warmer  temperate  zone. 

S  jphAiie  ooriaoea,  Qaertner. 

Equatorial  Eastern  Africa;  the  dichotomous  Palm  of  the  aea- 
coast-regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  80  feet.  Deserving  of  cultural 
trials  in  cooler  latitudes  also. 

SjphAne  orinit*,  Gaertner.  (fl.  Tkebaiea,  Martitu,) 

The  Gingerbread- Palm  or  Doum-Palm.  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Arabia 
and  Egypt,  as  far  as  31®  north  latitude,  and  southward  to  the  Zam- 
besi, Nyassa  and  Sofala.  In  Arabia  to  28®  north  latitude  [Schwein- 
furth];  up  to  the  plateau  of  Abyssinia  [Drude].  It  is  much 
branched,  and  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  The  mealy  husk 
of  the  fruit  is  edible.     Grows  away  from  the  sea. 

SjpliaBiie  Tentrioosa,  Kirk. 

Zambesi.  Loftier  than  the  other  species.  Stem  turgid  towards 
the  middle.  Fruit  large.  Perhaps  not  absolutely  requiring  a 
tropical  clime. 

Mjvoth€Brim  aparflrloides,  Hooker  and  Arnott. 

Chili.  A  perennial  herb.  The  root  is  used  for  culinary  purposes 
like  that  of  Scorzonera  Hispanica. 

Sypoohceria    SoorzonerflB,   F.  v.   Mueller.    {Aehyrophorus  Seorzonerm, 
D.C.) 

Chili.  Of  the  same  use  as  H.  apargioides.  Allied  species  of 
probably  similar  utility  exist  in  Western  South-America. 

Sjaaopualoffiolnalis,  Linne. 

South-Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  discarded 
and  re-introduced  in  medicine.  The  essential  oil  of  this  herb  is 
also  used  for  some  perfumeries. 


Tha  Holly.  Europe,  Western  Asia.  In  some  cold  regions  the 
only  evergreen  tree  not  coniferous.  Known  to  have  attained  an 
age  of  more  than  150  years,  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-cii*cani- 
ference  of  8^  feet.  Important  as  a  hedge-plant.  It  yields  a  wood 
for    ornamental    turnery,    mathematic    and    other     instruments, 
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remarkable  for  its  almost  whitish  paleness  In  Norway  it  is  in* 
digenons  to  lat.  63*"  7',  and  in  lat.  59°  45'  it  attained  still  a  height 
of  neai'lj  50  feet  [Professor  Schnebeler].  The  berries  are 
deleterious. 

Xlez  Gassine,  Linn^. 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  Hardy  in  England.  A  tea- 
bush,  to  which  also  remarkable  medicinal  properties  are  ascribed. 
Hex  opaca  (Aiton)  attains  a  height  of  over  50  feet  in  Alabama. 

Xlez  €»renat*f  Thnnberg. 

Japan.  The  wood  employed  there  for  superior  kinds  of  wood- 
cuts.    This  shrub  proved  hardy  in  Holland  (C.  Koch). 

Xlez  inteflrra,  Thnnberg. 

Japan.  Bird-lime  can  be  prepared  from  the  bark  of  this  and 
several  other  hollies ;  from  this  species  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent. 


Xlez  ParaflrneiiBiB,  St.  Hilaire. 

The  Mate.  Uruguay,  Paraguay  and  Southern  Brazil.  Thi& 
kind  of  Holly-bush,  which  attains  finally  the  size  of  a  small  tree, 
is  inseHed  into  this  list  rather  as  a  stimulating  medicinal  plant 
than  as  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary  Tea-plant,  although  in  its 
native  country  it  is  very  extensively  used  as  snch.  From  the 
province  of  Parana  alone  more  than  36  million  pounds  were 
exported  in  1871,  besides  9  million  pounds  used  for  home-con- 
sumption ;  while  in  Rio  Grande  de  Sul  the  local  provincial  con- 
sumption is  nearly  four  times  as  much,  not  counting  large 
quantities  consumed  by  the  aboriginal  race.  It  is  cheaper  than 
coffee  or  tea  (about  5d.  per  lb.),  but  an  individual  there  uses  about 
1  lb.  per  week.  It  has  a  pleasant  aroma,  can  be  taken  with  milk 
and  sugar,  and  is  the  favourite  beverage  in  large  portions  of  South - 
America  [Dr.  Macedo  Scares].  The  leaves  destined  for  the  Mate 
are  slightly  roasted.  This  plant  was  introduced  as  long  ago  as 
1854  into  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Ga.rden,  where  it  thrives  fairly 
well.  I.  Dahoon  (Walter)  and  I.  dipyrena  (Wallace)  are  used  for 
the  same  purpose,  and  probably  other  hollies  may  be  found 
occasionally  fair  substitutes.  I.  theezans  (Martins)  also  yields  in 
Southern  Brazil  a  kind  of  Mate.  Chemical  principles:  coffein, 
quina-acid  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid,  which  latter  can  be  converted 
into  viridin-acid. 

Ilex  ▼ertloiUatay  Gray.     (Princs  verticiUaius,  Linne.) 

Eastern  North -America.  There  the  bark  much  used  for 
medicinal  purposes,  both  externally  and  internally. 
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Illioium  ▼erum,  J.  Hooker. 

Sonthem-China.  The  Star-Anise.  An  evergreen  shrub  or  small 
tree.  The  starry  fruits  used  in  medicine  and  as  a  oondiment. 
Their  flavonr  is  derived  from  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  with  anethol ; 
this  essential  oil  is  in  use  for  a  particular  liqueur.  It  has  only 
now  been  placed  beyond  doubt,  that  it  is  this  plant — ^just  specifically 
defined — ^which  furnishes  the  Star- Anise.  See  Dyer  s  ''  Kew 
Bulletin,"  July,  1888. 

Illippe  but jraoea,  F.  v.  Mueller.    {Basna  hutymeea,  Boxburflrh). 

India,  up  to  4,500  feet.  A  tree,  gaining  a  height  of  50  feet.  The 
pulp  of  the  fruit  is  edible.  The  seeds  yield  a  white  soft  fat,  of 
pleasant  smell,  used  in  the  making  of  pomades,  ointments,  superior 
soap  and  candles. 

Illippe  latlfolla,  F.  v.  Mueller.*    (Botsia  latifolia,  Boxborgh.) 

The  '^  Mahwa."  Central  India,  extending  to  Ava,  ascending  to 
4,000  feet  [J.  Hooker].  A  tree  to  50  feet  high,  content  with  dry, 
stony  ground ;  enduring  slight  frost.  Wood  so  tough  as  to  be 
adapted  for  ploughs  and  various  machinery  [Dr.  Schlich].  The 
succulent  corolla  afiEords  a  never-failing  crop  of  nourishing  sacchar- 
ine food  to  the  rural  inhabitants.  Each  tree  supplies  2  to  3  cwt. ; 
each  hundredweight  yields  on  distillation  about  3  gallons  of 
spirits  ;  essential  oil  is  also  obtained  from  the  corolla.  The  flowers 
are  also  used  for  feeding  cattle ;  they  will  keep  for  a  long  time. 
The  seeds  yield  oil  of  thick  consistence.  I.  neriifolia  is  an  allied 
species,  which  ascends  also  to  4,000  feet.  I.  Erskineana  and  I. 
Maclayana  (F.  v.  M.),  as  well  as  I.  Cocco  (Scheffer)  furnish  good 
edible  fruits  in  New  Ouinea,  where  these  trees  ascend  to  some 
distance  in  the  mountain-regions. 

Imperata  arundlnaoea,  Cyrillo. 

South-Europe,  North- Africa,  Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  Aus- 
tralia, Polynesia.  The  Lalang-grass  of  India.  Almost  a  sugar- 
cane in  miniature.  Valuable  for  binding  sand,  especially  in  wet 
localities.  Difficult  to  eradicate.  Available  also  for  thatching. 
Apt  to  become  irrpressible  in  cultivation-grounds.  Browsed  on  by 
pasture-animals,  though  harsh* 

ladlffofera  Anil,  Linn^.* 

Recorded  as  indigenous  to  the  West-Indies,  and  extending  spon- 
taneously through  continental  America  from  Carolina  to  Brazil. 
A  shrub,  several  feet  high.  Pods  sickle-shaped,  short,  compressed. 
One  of  the  principal  indigo-plants  under  cultivation,  both  in  the 
eastern  and  the  western  hemisphere.  Only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  temperate  zone  can  we  hope  to  produce  indigo  with  remunera- 
tive success.     But  many  of  the  hafdier  species  seem  never  yet  to 
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have  been  tested  for  pigment.  Over  100  have  already  been 
recorded  from  extra-tropical  Southern  Africa  alone.  An  Indigof era 
of  Georgia,  said  to  be  wild,  perhaps  I.  Anil,  yields  an  excellent 
product.  The  pigment  in  all  instajices  is  obtained  by  maceration 
of  the  foliage,  aeration  of  the  liquid  and  inspissation  of  the 
sediment. 

Xadlirofora'arflrentea,  Linn^.     (I.  ewrvlea,  Roxburgh). 

Tropical  and  extra-tropical  Northern  Africa,  Arabia  and  perhaps 
India.  A  shrub,  several  feet  high,  closely  allied  to  I.  Anil,  and 
likewise  a  good  Indigo-plant. 

ZadlflTofera  tinotoria,  Linne.* 

Warmer  parts  of  Asia,  as  far  east  as  Japan ;  recorded  also  from 
tropical  Africa  and  even  Natal  as  wild.  A  shrubby  plant,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  6  feet.  Pods  straight,  cylindrical,  many-seeded. 
Extensively  cultivated  in  warm  zones  for  indigo,  and  probably 
hardy  in  mild  temperate  regions.  The  plant  is  frequently  sold 
fresh  by  the  grower  to  the  factories.  The  indigo-plant  requires  a 
rich  friable  soil,  neither  too  moist  nor  too  dry.  The  seeds  are 
sown  in  furrows  about  a  foot  apart,  and  in  hot  damp  climes  the 
plant  can  be  cut  in  about  two  months,  as  soon  as  it  begins  to 
flower ;  in  six  or  eight  weeks  it  yields  a  second  crop,  and  under 
favourable  circumstances  as  many  as  four  crops  can  be  gathered  in 
a  year.  The  plants  have  to  be  renewed  every  year,  as  the  old  ones 
do  not  yield  an  abundant  produce.  Bright  sunshine  favors  the 
development  of  the  dye-principle,  but  frequent  rains  cause  a  more 
luxuriant  growth  [Hartwig].  In  1884  Great  Britain  imported 
104,000  cwt.  of  indigo,  valued  at  £2,484,000 ;  in  1889  the  import 
there  was  90,238  cwt.,  valued  at  £1,777,000. 

Zanla  Beleaium,  Linne. 

The  Elecampane.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle  Asia 
eastward  to  Japan.  A  perennial  herb.  The  bitter  and  somewhat 
aromatic  root,  for  the  sake  of  its  stimulating  and  tonic  properties, 
used  in  medicine.  It  contains  also  the  amylaceous  inuUn  and  the 
crystalline  helenin.  With  many  other  large  herbs  adaptable  for 
scenic  effects. 


Zpomoea  Batatas,  Poiret.*    (BatatM  eduiii,  Choisy.) 

The  Sweet  Potato.  Tropical  South- America.  First  brought  to 
Europe  from  Brazil.  It  has  proved  well  adapted  also  for  the 
southern  part  of  Australia  and  for  New  Zealand.  Thriving  singu- 
larly well  even  during  seasons  of  drought  in  Central  AustraHa; 
weight  of  tubers  to  1  lb.  there  not  quite  rare.  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 
The  copious  starch  from  the  tuber  forms  a  good  substitute  for 
Arrow-root  (or  rather  Aru-root).  The  tuberous  roots  afford  a 
palatable  food,  more  nutritious  than  ordinary  potatoes ;  they  can 
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also  be  well  utilised  for  starch.  Varieties  with  red,  white  and 
yellow  roots  oocar.  Each  tnber  weighs  generally  from  3  to  5  lbs., 
but  may  occasionally  attain  to  56  lbs.  in  adequate  climes  and  soils. 
Bich  yield  is  200  to  300  bushels  from  an  acre.  Becomes  an 
exhaustive  crop.  The  total  harvest  of  tubers  in  the  United  States 
was  estimated  for  1886  to  have  been  40  million  bushels,  this  culture 
extending  to  40°  N.  there.  [J.  R.  Dodge.]  Propagation  from 
small  tubers  or  stem-cuttings  or  tuber-buds.  Professor  Wittmaok 
obtained  seeds  from  the  ancient  graves  of  Ancon. 

ZpomoDa  Batatilla,  G.  Dun. 

Cooler  regions  of  Venezuela.  The  tubers  serve  as  sweet  potatoes. 
I.  platanifolia  (Roemer  and  Schultes),  from  Central  America,  and 
I.  mammosa  (Choisy),  from  Amboina,  are  similarly  useful. 

Zpomoea  Calobra,  Fill  and  Mneller. 

Eastern  Central  Australia.  Hardy  in  the  south  of  France  [Prof. 
Naudin].  The  stems  cover  the  ground  for  a  radius  of  several  yards ;: 
the  spots  become  picturesque  by  the  showy  large  flowers  for  8 
months  in  the  year ;  the  tubers  are  formed  at  4  or  5  yards*  distance 
along  running  roots,  weigh  from  5  to  30  lbs.,  and  are  a  fair  esculent. 
The  plant  likes  a  ferruginous  loam  [Rev.  Dr.  WooUs]. 

ZpomoDa  olir jsorrhisa,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  by  the  Maories,  '"Kuneara." 
The  tubers  serve  like  those  of  I.  Batatas,  and  sevenil  varieties  are 
distinguished  in  cultivation. 

Zpomoea  oostata,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  and  North-Western  Australia.    Produces  edible  tubers. 

ZpomoDa  rramlnea,  B.  Brown. 

Tropical  Australia.  The  root,  called  "Mallamak,"  is  eat^n  by 
the  natives  either  raw  or  baked  [Foelsche]. 

ZpomoDa  meflrapotamloa,  Choisy. 

Southern  Brazil  and  Argentina.  The  root  attains  several  pounds 
weight,  and  serves  as  jalap.  Propagation  by  pieces  of  the  root  or- 
from  cuttings  of  the  underground-stem. 

Zpomoea  panlculata,  B.  Brown. 

Almost  a  cosmopolitan  plant  on  tropical  coasts ;  this  also  indi- 
genous to  North- Australia  and  the  warmer  parts  of  East- Australia. 
The  tubers  of  this  species  also  are  edible.  If  hardy,  the  plant 
would  deserve  cultivation  in  any  mild  extra-tropical  countries  also^ 
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ZpomcBa  pes  oaprae,  Both. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  sea-shores  of  both  hemispheres.  Can 
be  used  in  coast-regions  free  of  frost,  to  bind  drift-sand.  Prefer- 
entially chosen  for  this  purpose  by  Colonel  Worster  in  Madras. 

ZpomoBa  pnrflra,  Wenderoth. 

Mountains  of  Mexico.  The  true  Jalap.  This  species  yields  the 
medicinal  jalap-root.  It  has  recently  been  cultivated  with  apparent 
success  even  at  New  York.  Particularly  entitled  to  a  trial  in  warm 
woodlands.  Active  principle :  the  resinous  convolvulin.  I.  Oriza- 
bensis  (Ledanois)  also  yields  jalap,  according  to  Hanbury. 

Zpomcea  simnlaaB,  Hanbury. 

Mexico.  From  this  species  the  Tampico- jalap,  or  rather  the 
Sierra- Gt>rda-jalap,  is  derived.  I.  operculata  (Martins)  yields  the 
Brazilian  jalap. 

Zrls  Florentina,  Lume. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  well-known 
"  Orris-root "  is  obtained  from  this  species.  Of  the  same  geo- 
graphic range  is  Iris  juncea  (Poiret),  the  edible  root  of  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Zeloak  among  the  Algerian  natives 
[Symonds].  I.  versicolor  (Linn^)  of  Eastern  North- America  is 
there  drawn  into  medicinal  use. 

Xsatls  indiflrotioa,  Fortune. 

Northern  China.  Perennial,  almost  shrubby.  Its  use  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  following  plant. 

Zsatis  tinotoria,  Linn^. 

Dyer's  Woad."  From  the  Mediterranean  regions  through  pai't 
of  the  Orient,  apparently  extending  as  far  as  Japan.  In  Norway 
it  is  hardy  to  lat.  67®  16'  [Schuebeler].  A  tall  herb  of  two  years' 
duration.  The  blue  dye  is  obtained  from  the  fermented  leaves. 
Woad  succeeds  best  in  rich  limestone-ground.  Contains  luteolin. 
Many  other  species  of  Isatis,  mostly  Asiatic,  may  perhaps  produce 
dye  with  equal  advantage.  Boissier  enumerates  twenty-eight  kinds 
merely  as  Oriental. 

^aoaranda  mlmosifolla,  D.  Don, 

Brazil.  This  tree,  with  J.  Braziliana  and  J.  obtusifolia  (Hum- 
bolt),  furnishes  a  beautiful  and  fragrant  kind  of  Palixander-or 
Palissandre-wood,  and  so  do  probably  some  other  tropical  American 
species.  This  wood  is  bluish-red,  traversed  by  blackish  streaks. 
J.  mimosifolia  is  hardy  at  Melbourne,  soon  recovering  from  the 
injuries  of  our  slight  nocturnal  frosts,  and  thus  may  perhaps  be 
reared  with  advantage  in  many  of  the  warmer  and  moister  regions 
of  the  temperate  zone,  if  it  were  only  for  its  ornamental  grandeur. 
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Jacksonla  onpnlifera,  Meissner. 

West -Australia.  It  might  prove  an  advantage,  to  disseminate 
this  small  tree  in  arid  desert-regions,  as  horses  and  cattle  relish 
the  foliage  amazingly.  Several  other  Jacksonias  share  the  local 
renown,  which  this  congener  of  theirs  has  acquired  from  its  utility 
as  a  pasture-bush,  notably  so  the  tall-shrubby  J.  scoparia  of  South- 
Eastem  Australia;  it  would,  therefore,  be  worth  while  to  dis- 
seminat-e  these  kinds  of  plants  in  apt  localities. 

Jaamlnain  grandiflonun,  Linn^.* 

From  India  to  Japan.  Flowers  white.  Extensively  cultivated 
in  South-Europe.  It  is  planted  in  rows  3  feet  apart.  Leek, 
tuberoses  and  similar  plants  are  used,  to  occupy  the  spare-g^und 
for  the  first  year;  1,000  plants  in  the  second  year  after 
grafting  produce  50  kilos  (about  1  cwt.)  of  flowers  in  rich  soil. 
Ten  thousand  lbs,  can  be  produced  on  a  hectare  (nearly  2f  acres); 
these  under  very  favorable  circumstances  will  realise  a  profit  of 
£230  per  annum.  Dr.  Piesse  records,  that  in  very  recent  times  at 
Gh<asse,  Cannes  and  the  adjoining  villages  about  100,000  lbs.  of 
Jasmin-flowers  were  gathered  annually  for  perfumery-purposes,  the 
price  there  being  about  Is.  a  lb.  Accoi'ding  to  the  "Revue 
des  Sciences  Naturelles  Appliquees "  of  May  1891  p.  720,  the 
quantity  seems  to  have  risen  to  fully  300,000  lbs.,  gathered  from 
the  middle  of  May  to  the  end  of  June.  The  plants  must  be  guarded 
against  frost  and  exposure  to  wind  [Deh^rain].  In  France  this 
jasmin  is  generally  grafted  on  J.  officinale.  The  bushes  are  richly 
manured  and  well  watered.  Ordinary  cleft-grafting  is  practised, 
the  stock  being  headed  down  to  near  the  gix)und.  A  good  work- 
man and  assistant  will  graft  about  1,000  plants  in  a  day.  The 
delicate  scent  is  withdrawn,  either  by  fixed  oil  or  fat  through 
alcohol,  if  not  required  by  itself,  or  it  may  be  drawn  over  along 
with  oil  of  orange-peel.  The  pecuniary  yield  obtainable  from 
Jasmin-cultivation  seems  vastly  overrated,  even  if  inexpensive  labor 
could  be  procured.  The  concrete  oil  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
Messrs.  Blogg  prepare  it  in  the  following  superior  and  expeditious 
manner  here :  Fresh  flowers  without  stalks  are  macerated  for  some 
few  minutes  in  deodorized  methyl-chloride;  the  liquid  is  then 
allowed  to  run  off  into  a  closed  receiver  for  subsequent  distillation; 
this  maceration  proceeds  till  all  scent  is  withdrawn  by  additional 
methyl ;  the  distillation  is  effected  at  a  temperature  of  only  about 
86°  F.;  this  volatises  the  methyl-chloride,  which  when  thus  regained 
IB  used  for  treatment  of  other  lots  of  flowers.  The  concrete  oil,  a& 
containing  the  perfuming  principle  in  a  waxy  or  fatty  nature, 
remains  behind  after  the  evaporation  of  the  methyl,  and  is  worth 
about  30  shillings  an  ounce.  A  small  quantity  of  this  solid  sub- 
stance suffices  for  preparing  a  good  deal  of  the  *' essence"  ordinarily 
in  use. 
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Jasminnm  odoratiSBlmnin,  Linn^.* 

Madeira.  Shrubby  like  the  rest.  Flowers  yellow.  Used  like 
the  foregoing  and  following  for  perfumery.  This  may  be  prepared 
by  spreading  the  flowers  upon  wool  or  col  ton,  slightly  saturated 
with  olive  or  other  fixed  oil,  and  covering  them  with  other  layers 
so  prepared.  The  flowers  ai'e  renewed  from  time  to  time  until  the 
oil  is  thoroughly  pervaded  by  the  scent,  when  the  latter  is  with- 
drawn by  alcohol.  Other  modes  of  extracting  the  oil  seem 
feasible. 

Jasminam  officinale,  Linn^.* 

From  the  CauQasus  to  China.  Flowers  white.  This  is  the 
principal  species  cultivated  in  South -Europe  for  its  scent.  In 
Cannes  and  Nice  about  180,000  lbs.  of  jasmin-flowers  are  produced 
annually  for  distillation  [Regel].  By  Simmonnet*s  process  the 
essence  of  jasmin  is  solidified  as  jasminin. 

Jasminum  Sambao,  Alton. 

From  India  to  Japan.  It  has  the  richest  perfume  of  all.  The 
bush  attains  a  height  of  20  feet,  and  is  almost  climbing.  The 
flowers  are  white,  and  must  be  collected  in  the  evening  before 
expansion.  The  relative  value  of  many  other  species  of  jasmin, 
nearly  all  from  the  warmest  parts  of  Asia,  seems  in  no  instance  to 
have  been  ascertained,  so  far  as  their  oils  or  scents  are  concerned. 
The  Australian  species  are  also  deliciously  fragrant,  amongst  which 
J.  lineare,  Br.,  occurs  in  Victorian  deserts  ;  while  also  J.  didymum, 
Forst.,  J.  racemosum,  F.  v.  M.,  J.  simplicifolium,  Forst.,  J.  cal- 
careum,  F.  v.  M.,  and  J.  suavissimum,  LindL,  reach  extra-tropical 
latitudes. 

Joanneala  prinoeps,  Yellozo,     {Anda  Gomeni,  A.  de  Jnssieu.) 

Southern- Brazil.  A  large  tree,  likely  hardy  in  any  region  free 
of  frost.  The  oil  of  the  seeds  serves  like  that  of  Bicinus,  with  the 
advantage  of  its  being  of  rather  pleasant  taste,  and  being  required 
in  much  lesser  quantity  [Martins].  This  oil,  on  account  of  its 
quickly  drying,  has  come  into  use  also  for  painting  in  oil-colors 
[Rosenthal]. 

Jnboa  apeotabilia,  Humboldt. 

The  tall  and  stout  Coquito-Palm  of  Chili,  extending  spontaneously 
to  37°  South ;  hardy  still  in  Valdivia.  Adapted  for  mild  extra- 
tropical  latitudes.  A  kind  of  treacle  is  obtained  from  the  sap  of 
this  palm.  A  good  tree  will  give  90  gallons  of  mellaginous  sap 
[C.  Darwin].  The  small  kernels  are  edible.  Stem  reaching  a 
height  of  60  feet,  turgid  towards  the  middle  ;  leaves  sometimes  10 
feet  long.  Has  endured  at  Montpellier  a  winter  cold  of  +  10"  F.. 
[Osw.  de  Kerchove  de  Denterghem].  Jubaea  Torallyi  ascends  the- 
Andes  to  8,600  feet.  First  introduced  into  the  colony  of  Vickana 
by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
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JuflTlaBB  oinerea,  Linn^  * 

The  Bnttemxit-tree  of  Eastern  North- America.  About  50  feet 
higli ;  stem-diameter  to  4  feet.  Growth  of  comparative  celerity ; 
admits  of  transplantation  readily.  Likes  rocky  places  in  rich 
forests,  but  is  also  content  with  poor  soil.  Wood  lighter  than  that 
of  the  black  walnut,  durable  and  free  from  attacks  of  insects.  It 
is  particularly  sought  for  furniture,  panels  of  coaches,  corn-shovels, 
wooden  dishes  and  similar  implements,  as  it  is  not  heavy  nor  liable 
to  split.  Splendid  for  select  posts  and  rails  needing  durability ;  it  is 
soft  and  therefore  easily  worked.  This  tree  with  J.  nigra  endures 
even  the  severe  frosts  of  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Caryas  can  no 
longer  be  maintained  [Regel].  The  kernel  of  the  nut  is  moi*e  oily 
than  that  of  the  ordinary  walnut ;  taste  similar  to  that  of  Brazil- 
nuts.  The  leaves,  bark  and  husk  are  of  medicinal  importance,  and 
8o|are  those  of  other  species.     The  sap  is  saccharine  [C.  Koch]. 

JnflTlailB  oordlfomiis,  Mazimowicz. 

Japan.     This  species  approaches  in  many  respects  J.  Sieboldiana. 

JnflTlans  Kaadsol&iirloa,  Maximowicz. 

Corea  and  Mandschuria.  This  Walnut  is  allied  to  J.  cinerea  of 
North- America.  Wood  splendid  for  cabinet-work.  The  nuts 
available  as  well  for  the  table  as  for  oil-factories. 

JnflTlaaa  Californioa,  S.  Watson. 

From  California  to  New  Mexico,  along  the  course  of  streams  in 
rich  moist  soil.  A  handsome  symmetrical  tree  of  much  utility, 
attaining  a  height  of  60  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet  [Dr. 
Gibbons].     Hardy  in  Christiania  still. 


Black  Walnut-tree.  Eastern  North- America.  Attains  a  height 
of  80  feet ;  trunk  grows  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  fond  of  rich  forest - 
land.  Quicker  of  growth  than  the  European  walnut-tree,  but  the 
wood  not  so  easily  worked  [Meehan].  Maximum  rate  of  circum- 
ferential stem -growth  in  Nebraska  4  feet  at  two  feet  from  the 
ground  in  16  years  [Furnas].  The  tree  will  bear  fruit  after  10 
years,  giving,  when  of  large  size,  10  to  16  or  even  20  bushels  in  a 
season,  realising  as  much  as  4  shillings  per  bushel.  The  tree  is 
hardy  still  in  Christiam'a,  Norway.  Wood  most  ornamental, 
purplish-brown,  turning  dark  with  age,  strong,  tough,  not  liable  to 
warp  nor  to  split ;  not  attacked  by  insects.  Supplies  three-fourths 
of  the  material  for  hardwood-furniture  in  the  United  States 
[Sargent],  and  fetches  there  the  highest  price.  Wood  stored  for 
many  years  is  the  best  for  gun-stocks,  ana  used  also  for  musical 
instruments.  For  the  sake  of  its  compactness,  durability,  and  its 
susceptibility  to  high  polish,  it  is  much  sought  for  elegant  fur- 
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nitnre,  stair-rails  and  other  select  purposes.  Seeds  more  oily  than 
the  European  Walnnt.  The  tree  extends  in  a  slightly  altered 
variety  to  Bolivia  and  Argentina. 

^nflTlaas  repia  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  Walnnt-tree  of  Europe,  indigenous  in  Hungary 
[Heuffel]  and  Greece  [Heldreich],  extending  from  the  Black  Sea 
to  Beloochistan  and  Burmah,  and  seemingly  also  occurring  in 
North-China,  preferentially  in  calcareous  soil.  It  attains  a  height 
of  fully  100  feet,  and  lives  many  centuries.  Professor  Schuebeler 
found  it  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  63®  35 ',  bearing  fruit  occasionally ; 
in  lat.  60®  14 '  it  attained  still  a  height  of  nearly  50  feet  and  a 
stem- circumference  of  13  feet.  An  aged  walnut-tree  at  Mentmore 
had  a  circumference  of  12^  feet  at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  its 
branches  spreading  diametrically  to  about  100  feet  [Masters]. 
Wood  light  and  tough,  much  sought  for  gun-stocks,  the  exterior  of 
pianofortes  and  the  choicesi  furniture.  The  shells  of  the  nut  yield 
a  blai^k  pigment,  the  leaves  serve  also  for  dye-purposes,  and  have 
come  further  into  external  medicinal  use.  Trees  of  select  quality 
of  wood  have  been  sold  at  enormous  prices,  being  the  most  valuable 
of  Middle-Europe.  To  economize  it,  frequently  it  is  cut  up  into 
veneers.  In  some  departments  of  France  a  rather  large  quantity 
of  oil  is  pressed  from  the  nuts,  which,  besides  serving  as  an  article 
of  diet,  is  used  for  the  preparation  of  fine  colors.  To  obtain  first- 
class  fruit,  the  trees  are  grafted  in  Finance  [Michaux].  Bordeaux 
alone  exports  about  65,000  cwt.  of  walnuts  annually.  An  almost 
huskless  variety  occurs  in  the  north  of  China.  Nuts  for  distant 
transmission,  to  arrive  in  a  fit  state  for  germination,  are  best 
packed  quite  fresh  in  casks  between  layers  of  dry  moss. 

Jnfflans  Sleboldlana,  Maximowicz. 

Throughout  Japan,  where  it  forms  a  large  tree.  To  this  species 
is  ascribed,  by  Mr  P.  G.  Bixford,  a  tree  now  much  grown  m 
California  ;  the  leaves  are  very  large ;  the  nuts  are  produced 
early,  regularly  and  in  abundance,  from  15  to  20  often  clustered 
together,  have  a  shell  not  so  thick  as  that  of  the  Black  Walunt ;  the 
kernel  is  in  taste  like  that  of  the  Butternut,  but  less  oily  [B.  J. 
Tumbull ;  L.  Burbank]. 

JiMTlaaa  atenooarpa,  Maximowlcs. 

From  the  Amoor-temtory.     Allied  to  J.  Mandschurica. 

Jnnlpema  Bermndlaaa,  Hennann.* 

The  Pencil-Cedar  of  Bermuda  and  Barbadoes.  occurring  also  in 
Jamaica  (there  up  to  6,000  feet),  the  Bahamas  and  Antigua.  This 
species  grows  sometimes  to  90  feet  high,  and  furnishes  a  valuable 
red  durable  wood,  used  for  boat-building,  furniture  and  particularly 
pencils,  also  for  hammer-shanks  of  pianofortes,  on  account  of  its 
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pleasant  odor  and  special  fitness.  It  is  almost  the  only  native 
timber  of  Bermuda.  Planks  of  32  inches  width  have  been  obtained 
[Lieut-General  Sir  J.  H.  Lefroy].  The  tree  will  thrive  in  the 
poorest  soil,  for  instance  coral-sand,  and  has  a  very  great  power  to 
resist  storms  on  account  of  the  deeply  penetrating  roots,  which 
may  reach  to  30  feet.  Parlatore  unites  with  this  the  J.  Barba- 
densis  (Linn6),  but  Grisebacb  regards  it  as  distinct.  Many  of 
the  plants  in  gardens  called  Thuya  or  Biotia  Meldensis  belong 
to  this  species. 

Tanlpenis  brevifolia,  Antoine. 

In  the  Azores,  up  to  4,800  feet ;  a  nice  tree  with  sometimes 
silvery  foliage. 

JTiiniperiui  Cednu,  Webb. 

A  tall  tree  of  the  higher  mountains  of  the  Canary-Islands. 

Junipers  Ctainensis,  Linne. 

In  temperate  regions  of  the  Himalayas,  up  to  an  altitude  of 
1.5,000  feet,  also  in  China  and  Japan.  Hardy  in  Christian ia 
[Schuebeler].  This  tree  is  known  to  rise  exceptionally  t^  about 
100  feet,  with  a  stem-girth  of  13  feet ;  it  is  of  compai^atively  rapid 
growth,  furnishing  a  reddish,  soft  and  fine-grained  wood,  suitable 
for  pencils  [Hoopes].  Probably  identical  with  it  is  the  Himalayan 
Pencil-Cedar  (Juniperus  religiosa,  Royle).  The  timber  of  some 
other  tall  Junipers  needs  tests. 

Jnnlpems  oommanUi,  Linne. 

Colder  parts  of  Europe,  Asia,  North- Africa  and  North- America, 
ascending  the  European  Alps  to  8,000  feet,  the  Indian  mountains 
to  14,000  feet.  In  Norway  it  is  indigenous  to  lat.  71**  10',  and  under 
60®  10'  it  reaches  still  a  height  of  40  feet.  [Professor  Schuebeler] . 
Attains  to  almost  incredible  longevity.  The  wood  resists  insects 
of  all  kinds.  Glowing  wood  is  kept  for  a  very  long  time  in  that 
state,  if  covered  up  [Goethe].  One  of  the  three  native  Coniferae  of 
Britain.  The  berry -like  fruits  are  of  medicinal  value,  also  used  in 
the  preparation  of  gin,  further  for  flavoring  preserves  and  also 
smoked  beef  [Dr.  K.  Mueller].  Important  for  fuel  in  the  coldest 
regions.     Will  grow  on  almost  pure  sand,  also  on  limestone-ix)cks. 

JuniperuB  drapacea,  La  BiUardi^re. 

Plum-Juniper.  A  very  handsome  long-leaved  species,  the 
"  Habhel  "  of  Syria.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  produces 
sweet  edible  fruit,  highly  esteemed  throughout  the  Orient. 

^unlpenis  exoelaa,  Bieberstein. 

In  Asia  Minor,  2,000  to  6,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Extends 
to  the  Himalayas,  where  its  range  of  elevation  is  from   5,000   to 
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14,000  feet.  At  stately  tree,  to  90  feet  high.  Trunk  short,  but  of 
great  girth,  over  20  feet  circumference  being  known,  according  to 
Stewart  and  Brandis,  who  refer  to  this  the  J.  Chinensis  of 
Parlatore. 


#iuiiperiui  llaoolda,  Schleohtendal. 

In  Mexico,  at  from  5,000  to  7,000  feet  altitude.  A  tree  reaching 
30  feet  in  height,  rich  in  sandarac-like  resin. 

^nnipems  foDtldiBBima,  Willdenow. 

Armenia  and  Tauria,  also  on  the  Balkan  and  in  North-Greece,  at 
from  5,000  to  6,500  feet.     A  tall  and  beautiful  tree. 

^unipems  Kexlcaaa,  Sehiede. 

Mexico,  at  elevations  from  7,000  to  11,000  feet.  A  straight  tree, 
sometimes  to  90  feet  high ;  stem  to  three  feet  in  diameter,  exuding 
copiously  a  resin  similar  to  sandarac. 

Janlperiui  oocldentalto,  Hooker. 

Noi-th- California  and  Oregon,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  A  straight 
tree,  to  as  much  as  80  feet  high,  with  a  stem  reaching  often  3  feet 
in  diameter.  Thrives  well  among  rocks.  Wood  pale,  comparatively 
hard,  close-grained. 

#iuiipenui  phoDnloea,  Linne. 

South-Europe  and  Orient.  A  small  tree,  yielding  an  aromatic 
resin. 

Jnnlpems  prooera,  Hochstetter. 

In  Abyssinia  and  Arabia.  A  stately  tree,  furnishing  a  hard,  use- 
ful timber.  A  specious  of  this  genus  extends  to  Kilimanjaro  [Jos. 
Thomson]. 

Jnnipenis  reonrva,  Hamilton. 

On  the  Himalayas,  from  7,500  to  15,000  feet.  A  tree  attaining 
80  feet  in  height  according  to  J.  Hoopes. 

J^unlperns  spl&aDrlca,  Lindley. 

North-China    A  handsome  tree,  sometimes  to  40  feet  high. 

Janiperiis  Vlrflrlnlana,  Linne.* 

North-American  Pencil-Cedar  or  Red  Cedar,  extending  to  45° 
N.L.  eastward  and  52**  westward  ;  likes  limestone-subsoil.  A  droop- 
ing variety  exists.  Hardy  still  in  Chris tiania.  A  handsome  tree, 
rarely  to  90  feet  high,  supplying  a  fragrant  timber ;  it  is  dense, 
fine-grained,  light  and  of  pleasant  odor;  the  inner  part  is  of  a 
beautiful  red  color ;  the  outer  is  white ;  it  is  much  used  for  pencils; 
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one  of  the  best  of  all  woods  for  buckets,  tubs  and  casks.  Simmonda 
observes,  that  fence-posts  of  tiiis  wood  last  for  ages.  Of  wonderfal 
durability  for  railway  cross-ties  [Barney] .  The  heartwood  is  almost 
imperishable  [Vasey],  nor  is  it  bored  by  insects.  The  tree  growg 
best  near  the  sea,  but  is  rather  independent  of  soil  and  locality. 
Rate  of  growth  in  Nebraska  according  to  Governor  Furnas  26  inches 
stem-girth  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years.  One  cwt.  of 
wood  yields  in  distillation  at  an  average  28  ounces  of  fragrant  oil, 
used  for  scented  soaps  [Piesse,  Lubin]. 

Junlpems  Walliohianat  J.  Hooker  and  Thomson. 

From  the  Indus  to  Sikkim,  at  elevations  from  9,000  to  15,000 
feet.  Attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  Desirable  for  transfer  to 
any  Alps.  Wood  similar  to  that  of  J.  excelsa  [Stewart  and 
Brandis]. 

Jnstlola  Adhatodaf  Linn^. 

India ;  enduring  the  climate  of  the  lowlands  of  Victoria.  This 
bush  possesses  anti-spasmodic  and  febrifugal  properties.  It  can 
be  utilized  also  as  a  hedge-plant. 

Kennedya  Stlrllnflrl,  Lindley. 

South -Western  Australia.  This  perennial  bulky  herb  is  highly 
praised  as  a  pasture-plant  by  Mr.  Ch.  Harper. 

Kentla  Bauerl,  Seemann.   {Rhopalostylis  Baueri,  H.  Wendland  aod  Drude). 
The  Norfolk-Island  Palm.     Height  to  40  feet. 

Kentla  Beooarll,  F.  v.  Muell  r.     {Nengella  monta/nia,  Beccari). 

On  the  mountains  of  New  Guinea,  up  to  4,500  feet.  This  slender 
palm  is  only  a  few  feet  high  and  eligible  for  domestic  decoration. 

Kentla  Belmorlana,  Moore  and  Mueller.     (Howea  Belmoriana^  Beccari). 

The  Curly  Palm  of  Lord  Howe's  Island ;    about  40  feet  high. 

With  its  congeners  evidently  designed  to  grace  our  gardens,  and 

to   become  also  important  for   horticultural   traffic  abroad.      K. 

Forsteriana  is  a  close  ally,  restricted  to  the  same  island. 

Kentla  Canterbur  jana,  Moore  and  Mueller,     (f  edyscepe  Canttrhwr^- 
ana,  H.  Wendland  and  Drude.) 

Umbrella-palm  of  Tjord  Howe's  Island.  Likewise  a  tall  and 
hardy  palm,  growing  at  or  below  2,000  feet  altitude.  Rate  of 
growth  about  one  foot  a  year. 

Kentla  Kolnooana,  Beccari. 

Ternate,  at  heights  up  to  3,500  feet.  This  noble  and  compara- 
tively hardy  palm  attains  a  height  of  about  90  feet. 
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SLeatia  sapida,  Blume.  (Bhojpalotiylit  $apida,  H.  Wendland  and  Drnde). 
The  Nika-palm  of  New  Zealand  and  the  Chatham-Islands.  It 
rises  to  a  height  of  abont  40  feet,  is  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  palms, 
and  extends  to  the  most  southern  latitude  attained  by  any  palm, 
being  fonnd  down  to  44®  South.  Proved  hardy  in  Stewart's  Island 
[Charles  Traill].  The  unexpanded  flower-spikes  can  be  converted 
into  food  as  palm-cabbage. 

XBlflrhtla  exoelaa,  B.  Brown. 

The  Rewa-Rewa  of  New  Zealand.  The  wood  of  this  tree  is 
recommended  as  valuable  for  ornamental  work  and  furniture 
[Campbell  Walker]. 

Xoohia  eria&tl&a,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Proved  an  excellent  fodder-herb  for  sheep  on  the  hot  and  dry 
pastures  of  Central  Australia,  where  the  temperature  in  summer 
reaches  120'  F.  in  the  shade,  and  in  the  winter  falls  to  27®  [Rev. 
H.  Kempe].  Several  other  Australian  species  of  Kochia  afford 
excellent  pasture-fodder.  Prof.  W.  A.  Dixon  found  65  per  cent, 
of  digestible  substance  in  K.  pynimidata  (Bentham). 

SLoohia  pnbeaoena,  Moquln. 

Sou th- Africa ;  there  one  of  the  best  salt-bushes  for  pastures 
[McOwan]. 

Xoohia  Tlllosa,  Llndley.* 

In  most  of  the  depressed  and  saline  regions  of  Australia,  par- 
ticularly inland,  also  on  sand-lands.  Renowned  amongst  occupiers 
of  pasture-runs  as  the  "  Cotton-bush,"  strangely  so  called,  on 
account  of  downy  adventitious  excrescences.  This  rather  dwarf 
shrub  resists  the  extremes  of  drought  and  heat  of  even  the  trying 
Central  Australian  clime.  The  roots  sometimes  penetrate  into  the 
ground  to  a  depth  of  18  feet  [Lockh -Morton].  With  all  other 
pasture-animals  also  dromedaries  like  this  and  some  other  salt- 
bushes  particularly  for  food  ;  so  also  ostriches  [OflBcer].  These 
kinds  of  plants  can  be  multiplied  also  from  cuttings. 

XoBleria  orlatata,  Persoon. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  globe.  A  perennial  grass  of  fair 
nutritive  quality,  sustaining  itself  on  dry  soil.  The  closely  allied 
K.  glauca  can  be  sown  with  advantage  on  coast-sand.  Prof. 
Hieronymus  mentions  K.  caudata  (Grisebach)  among  good  gi'asses 
of  the  Southern  Andes,  occurring  in  the  cold  elevations  from 
10,000  to  12,000  feet. 


Kramerla  trlandra,  Ruiz. 

Chili,  Peru  and  Bolivia,  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  8,000  feet. 
This  pretty  little  shrub  can  be  grown  on  sandy  ridges  in  an  equable 
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clime.  It  produces  tlie  medicinal  Ratanhia-root,  well  known  also 
as  a  dentrifice,  and  used  further  for  coloring  wine.  The  root  con- 
tains 38  to  43  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt].  Some  other  species 
have  similarly  astringent  roots,  particularly  K.  Ixine  (Loefling), 
from  Central  America  and  the  West-Indies.  Some  could  be  chosen 
to  aid  in  adorning  and  diversifying  our  gardens.  Krameria  is 
placed  by  Eichler  among  eaBsalpinous  Leguminosae. 

JLnnsea  pomnlifera,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Southern  coast  of  Australia.  This  creeping  or  somewhat  shrubby 
plant  is  well  worth  naturalisation  on  other  sandy  or  rocky  shores 
in  mild  climates,  on  account  of  the  ben'ies,  called  *'  Muntries  "  by 
the  aboriginals,  yielding  excellent  jam  or  preserves.  It  occurs  also 
in  the  deserts  of  the  inteHor,  but  is  there  not  readily  fi'uiting  into 
succulence. 

Xiaotnoa  BatlTa,  C.  Bauhin.* 

Southern  Asia.  The  ordinaiy  annual  Lettuce,  in  use  since  remote 
antiquity.  It  is  not  without  value  for  medicinal  purposes,  especially 
as  a  sedative.  L.  Scariola  (Linne)  seems  to  be  the  wild  state  of 
the  garden- lettuce,  and  is  a  native  of  all  the  countries  around  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Messi's.  Di])pe  in  Quedlinburg  devote  ex- 
clusively 130  acres  to  the  culture  of  lettuce  merely  for  seed.  Mons. 
Vilmorin  notes  the  seeds  to  retain  their  power  of  germination  for 
about  five  years.  L.  altissima,  (Bieberstein),  is  a  variety  attaining 
a  height  of  9  feet.  All  yield  lactucarium.  Succeeds  also  in 
equinoctial  latitudes,  thus  thriving  also  fairly  well  in  the  hot  and 
moist  depressions  of  the  Malayan  Peninsula  [H.  N.  Ridley].  It 
ripens  seeds  even  in  the  hot  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 
Picridium  vulgare  (Desfontaines)  of  the  countries  at  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea  is  there  occasionally  consumed  as  lettuce.  L.  perennis 
(Linne)  is  there  a  pot-herb  [Naudin]. 

Xiactnoa  TiroBa,  Linne. 

Middie  and  South-Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  -  Asia.  A 
biennial.  The  inspissated  juice  particularly  of  this  lettuce  forms 
the  sedative  lactucarium. 

Xiaffenarla  TulflrarlB,  Seriate. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa,  perhaps  also  Australia.  An  annual 
climber,  rather  a  plant  of  curiosity  than  of  utility  in  the  rural 
sense  of  the  word,  but  cultivated  in  India  for  making  calabashes 
and  also  employed  in  medicine.  A  variety  occurs  with  edible 
fruits. 

tLantana  crooeaf  N.  Jacquin. 

Central  America.  One  of  the  most  grateful  and  ornamental 
plants  for  low  hedges,  flowering  all  through  the  year,  and  not  apt 
to  spread  detrimentally,  as  do  some  of  its  tropical  congeners.  All 
the  species  ai*e  of  some  medicinal  value. 
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Xiapafireria.  rosea,  Buiz  and  Pavon. 

The  Copigue.  Chili.  Almost  the  only  plant,  which  can  exist 
in  the  area  covered  by  the  sulphurous  smoke  of  the  local  smelting 
furnaces  [Dr.  R.  O.  Cunningham].  A  half -woody  climber  with 
large  showy  flowers.  The  berries,  which  attain  the  size  of  a  hen's 
egg,  are  sweet  and  edible.  The  plant  bears  slight  frosts.  Best 
adapted  for  mild  moist  regions.  The  plant  would  particularly 
prosper  in  the  main  Rhododendron-zone,  and  with  us  in  the 
Waratah  -country. 

&ardlsabala  blternata,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Chili.  A  climber  with  stems  of  enormous  length.  Might  be 
naturalised  in  forests  for  obtaining  the  tough  fibre  for  cordage.  In 
its  native  country  the  torrified  st-ems  are  used  instead  of  ropes, 
according  to  Dr.  Philippi. 

9 

Xiaaerpltliim  aqiilleflrliim,  Murray. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  stems  of  this  perennial  herb 
are  edible.     The  fruit  serves  as  a  condiment. 

AaaiooorjB  OapenslB,  Bentham. 

South- AfHca.  Professor  McOwan  directs  attention  to  the 
economy  of  this  plant,  it  having  a  singular  propensity  of  render- 
ing rainwater  retained  in  small  gutters ;  the  Lasiocorys  compacts 
the  detritus  and  impedes  also  .soil  washed  onward,  forming  natural 
little  catch-dams.  The  plant  is  bitter,  hence  not  consumed  by  goats 
and  sheep  in  plentiful  times. 

Xiatl&7ni8  Cloera,  Linn^. 

Countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  Canary-Islands. 
An  annual,  similar  in  its  use  to  L.  sativus,  furnishing  a  tender 
palatable  fodder  on  sandy  soil. 

Xrtitl&yruB  latifollns,  Linne. 

South-Eui'ope,  South- Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  not  with- 
out importance  for  fodder  [Prof.  Wittmack].  Bees  resort  much  to 
the  flowers  [G.  Don]. 

XiathyrilS  maororrhisUB,  Wimmer.     (Orohw  tuberosua,  Linn^.) 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  This  herb  would  gradually  establish 
pasturage  in  sterile  forest-regions,  and  could  with  some  allied 
species  be  disseminated  also  in  alpine  elevations. 

&atl&jmB  OohrnB,  De  Oandolle. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Recommended  as  a 
good  fodder-herb,  though  annual. 
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Siatl&jnui  pratenBis,  Linn^. 

The  Meadow-Pea  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  Hardy 
in  Norway  to  lat.  69*^  40'.  A  good  perennial  pastnre-herb.  It  can 
also  be  utilised  for  forest-pastures,  like  L.  silvestris,  L.  The  yield 
is  considerable,  and  the  herbage,  though  bitter,  is  relished  by 
sheep.  The  plant  spreads  eaaOy,  particularly  on  fresh  ground. 
L.  tuberosas,  L.,  can  likewise  be  utilised  as  a  fodder-herb ;  its 
tubers  are  edible,  but  very  small ;  the  plant  is  easily  naturalised, 
but  may  in  culture-land  become  an  irrepressible  weed. 

ZiatbjniB  BatlTUB,  Linn^. 

The  Jarosse.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  An  annual  forage- 
herb.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  63*^26 '  [Schuebeler].  Superior 
to  vetches  in  quality  of  fodder  and  seed,  but  inferior  in  yield ; 
according  to  Langethal's  observations  -  content  with  a  lighter  soil, 
hence  often  chosen  for  first  sowing  on  sand-lands ;  a  useful  in- 
gredient of  mixed  pasturage.  Lime  in  the  soil  increases  the  retui-n. 
in  India  it  is  grown  as  a  cold  weather  crop,  often  on  very  heavy 
clay-soils,  which  will  raise  no  other  kind  of  pulse  [Dr.  G.  Watt  j. 
The  seeds  can  only  be  used  with  great  caution  and  well 
boiled,  as  their  frequent  or  continuous  use,  like  that  of  L.  Cicera, 
induces  paralysis,  not  only  in  horses,  cattle  and  birds,  but  also  in 
the  human  subject.  The  plant  should  therefore  only  be  used  for 
its  herbage.  L.  Aphaca  (Linn6),  L.  purpureus  (Desf.)  and  L. 
Clymenum  (L.)  are  also  recorded  as  deleterious.  Similarly  some 
species  of  Astragalus  and  Swainsona  are  very  hurtful  as  fodder, 
others  not.  The  seeds  of  L.  sativus  will  keep  about  five  years. 
Probably  other  species  of  Lathyrus  could  advantageously  be 
introduced. 

Ziatl&jraB  BllveBter,  Linne. 

Europe,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa.  A  perennial  rambling 
herb,  enduring  alpine  and  arctic  cold.  Recommended  as  a  forage- 
or  pasture-plant,  adapted  particularly  for  growth  on  declivities, 
even  if  these  are  stony  or  sandy ;  likes  however  phosphatic  and 
potassic  substance  in  the  soil  [Prof.  Wittmack].  Should  here  be 
particularly  valuable  in  scrubby  ranges.  The  dry  plant  shows  on 
analysis  to  contain  25  per  cent.  Protein  [Prof.  Stebler]. 

Ziamma  iiinnatlflda,  Cassini. 

Coasts  of  tropical  Asia  and  East-Africa.  A  perennial  herb,  with 
creeping  and  rooting  stems,  arching  from  node  to  node  [Hooker], 
by  which  means  it  keeps  down  dnft-sand  [Cleghom,  Bidie].  In 
this  respect  the  plant  has  rendered  such  good  services  on  the  Indian 
coasts,  that  its  transfer  to  other  shores  in  frostless  zones  seems 
desirable,  particularly  as  it  does  not  stray  away  from  the  coast  to 
invade  cultui^l  lands. 
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Kanralia  aromatioa,  Jussieu. 

Sonthem  Chili.  A  colossal  tree,  in  Yaldivia  the  principal  one 
nsed  for  flooring.  Wood  never  bored  by  insects,  and  well  able  to 
stand  exposure  to  the  open  air,  far  superior  to  that  of  L.  serrata 
(Bertero),  the  "Vouvan  or  Huahuoa,"  which  tree  predominates 
over  L.  aromatica  in  the  far  south  of  Chili  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Xiannis  nobilis,  Linne. 

South-Europe  and  Asia  Minor.  The  Warrior's  Laurel  of  the 
ancients,  generally  called  in  Britain  "Sweet  Bay."  Greatest 
height  about  60  feet,  but  always  displajring  a  tendency  to  omit 
suckers  and  rarely  assuming  a  tree-like  character  [Loudon].  The 
leaves  are  in  much  request  for  various  condiments,  always  much 
sought  for  packing  liquorice,  and  for  their  peculiar  aroma  these 
Bay-leaves  cannot  be  replaced  by  any  others,  unless  those  of  Lin- 
dera  Benzoin  and  Machilus  odoratissima.  The  berries  are  used  in 
veterinary  medicine. 

Xiavandula  anflrustlfoliay  C.  Bauhin.    (L.  vera,  De  CandoUe.) 

The  principal  Lavender-Plant.  Countries  around  and  near  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Of  somewhat  shrubby  growth  ;  from  it,  by 
distillation,  the  best  oil  of  lavender  is  prepared ;  the  English  being 
superior  to  others.  It  lives  on  dry  soil,  but  is  less  hardy  than  the 
following,  still  it  will  grow  in  Norway  to  lat.  69°  55'  [Schuebeler], 
A  thousand  plants  will  yield  about  two  quarts  of  oil  [Piesse].  The 
plants  last  only  about  four  years  for  distillation-purposes.  The 
soil  should  be  calcareous  [Vilmorin].  According  to  Mr.  Slater's 
long  experiences  at  Port  Phillip,  planting  should  be  effected  at  the 
commencement  of  the  cool  season,  with  the  prospect  of  oil  to  the 
extent  of  about  401b.  from  an  acre  becoming  available  in  the  first 
season  already,  worth  now  about  56s.  per  lb.  In  tropical  countries 
the  Lavender  likes  some  shade. 

Xiavandula  latlfolia,  C.  Banhin.     (L.  i9i)ica,  De  Candolle.) 

South-Europe,  North-Africa.  This  species  is  the  richest  yielder 
of  oil.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67°  56'.  The  Lavenders  are 
easily  multiplied  by  slips.     Seeds  will  keep  for  five  years. 

Xiavandula  StODOliaB,  Linne. 

South-Europe,  North-Afi'ica.  "  Topped  Lavender."  This  shrub 
can  also  be  utilized  for  oil-distillation  and  other  purposes,  for  which 
the  two  other  Lavenders  are  used.  The  quality  of  the  oil  of  these 
species  seems  to  differ  according  to  their  locality  of  growth.  Mr. 
James  Dickinson,  of  Port  Arlington,  Victoria,  informs  us,  that  this 
is  the  best  plant  known  to  him  for  staying  sand.  It  grows  much 
quicker  than  the  Ulex  :  every  seed  which  falls  germinates,  so  that 
around  each  bush  every  stroke  of  the  spade  brings  up  lots  of  seed- 
lings fit  for  transplantation.  In  mild  regions  it  is  five  months  in 
full  flower  annually,  coming  into  bloom  early.  Bees  are  passion- 
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ately  fond  of  the  nectar  of  the  flowers.  Mr.  Dickinson  calculates, 
that  a  ton  of  the  finest-flavored  honey  can  be  obtained  annually 
from  an  acre  of  this  Lavender. 

Xiavatera  arborea,  Linnc. 

"  Tree-Mallow  "  of  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A 
tall  biennial,  or  oftener  perennial  plant  of  rapid  growth.  The 
ribbon-like  bast  is  produced  in  greater  abundance  and  more  rapidly 
than  in  most  malvaceous  plants,  and  is  recommended  for  paper- 
material.  Beai-s  frost  to  15**  F.  [Gorlie].  The  Tree- Mallow  might 
easily  be  naturalised  on  sea-shores,  where  it  would  be  useful  as  a 
quick  shelter.  Perhaps  it  might  also  serve  i^ath  allied  plants 
for  green  manure.  The  bulky  foliage  has  proved  valuable  for 
fodder,  and  so  has  that  of  Lavatera  plebeja  (Sims)  of  Australia. 
An  other  perennial  tall  species  is  L.  unguiculata  (Desfont-aines)  of 
South -Europe.  The  Chinese  annual  or  biennial  Althaea  rosea 
(CavanDles),  the  Hollyhock,  might  serve  the  same  purposes. 

IiawBOnia  alba,  Lamarck. 

North-  and  Middle- Africa,  Arabia,  Persia,  India  and  North- 
Western  Australia.  The  "Henne  or  Henna-bush."  It  may 
become  of  use  as  a  dye-plant  in  regions  free  from  frost.  The 
orange  pigment  is  obtained  from  the  ground  foliage.  Mr.  C.  B. 
Clarke  considers  it  one  of  the  best  hedge-plants  in  India,  together 
with  Dodonoea  viscosa  (Linne)  and  Odina  Wodier  (Roxburgh).  A 
fragrant  essence  was  distilled  from  the  flowers  already  by  the 
ancient  Egyptians  and  Israelites  [Dr.  G.  Watt]. 

baersla  bexandra,  Swartz. 

Africa,  South- Asia,  warmer  parts  of  America  and  Australia. 
Found  by  Mr.  Bailey  to  be  one  of  the  most  relished  by  cattle 
among  aquatic  grasses  of  East-Australia.  In  the  Philippines 
regularly  cultivated  for  fodder  in  the  manner  of  rice.  L.  G-ouini 
(Fournier)  is  a  Mexican  species. 

Xteersla  oryzoides,  Solander. 

Middle  and  South-Europe,  various  parts  of  Asia,  Africa  and 
America.  A  perenial  rather  rough  swamp-grass.  Other  Leersias 
from  both  hemispheres  are  deserving  of  introduction,  if  even  only 
for  the  benefit  of   waterfowl. 

Zieonotls  Xtaonarus,  B.  Brown. 

South- Africa.  The  foliage  of  this  highly  ornamental  bush 
deserves  attention  for  therapeutic  purposes,  as,  according  to 
Professor  McOwen,  the  leaves,  when  used  like  tobacco,  are  highly 
stimulative. 
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ftaontioe  tballOtroldeSf  Linne.    (Caulophyllum  thalietroides,  Michauz.) 
North -America*       "  Blue    Cohosh,"    or    "  Pappoose-root."        A 
perennial  herb,  the  root  of  which  is  in  medicinal  use.      The  resin, 
extracted  from  the  i*oot,  contributes  the  caulophyllin  as  an  emmen- 
agogue. 


Europe,  Nortli- Africa,  Middle-  and  North-Asia.  A  perennial 
herb,  of  peppery  acndity,  used  for  some  select  sauces. 

Xtepldiam  satlTum,  Linne. 

The  ''Cress."  Oiient.  Annual.  Iri'espective  of  its  culinary 
value,  cress  is  of  use  as  one  of  the  remedies  in  cases  of  scurvy. 
Seeds  will  keep  for  several  years.  Active  principle :  a  volatile  oil 
and  the  bitter  lepidin.  The  cnsp-leaved  variety  preferentially 
reared.     Seed??  a  substitute  for  those  of  mustard  [Wittstein]. 


The  Sword-Sedge  of  the  sea-coast  of  extra-tropical  Australia. 
One  of  the  most  important  plants  for  binding  sea-sand,  also 
yielding  a  paper-material  as  good  as  Sparta.  Mr.  Th.  Christy  has 
brought  the  "Cross"  process  for  textile  fabrics  or  paper-pulp 
recently  into  use,  which  consists  in  treating  vegetable  fibrous  sub- 
stances under  strong  pressure  (15-30  lb.  per  square-inch)  with 
w^ater  containing  about  8  per  cent,  of  Thiolyte. 

Xieplroiiia  muoronata,  Cl.  Bichard. 

East-Australia,  Malayan  Archipelagus,  East-Indies,  South- 
China,  Madagascar.  This  rush  is  cultivated  (like  rice)  in  China 
for  textile  purposes,  but  in  poor  soils  the  manure  impairs  its 
strength.  The  plant  renews  itself  by  sprouts  from  its  perennial 
root.  It  attains  a  height  of  7  feet ;  the  stems  are  beaten  fiat,  to  fit 
them  to  be  woven  or  plaited  for  either  bed-mats  and  bags,  or 
especially  for  mat-sails,  the  latter  being  the  most  extensively  used 
for  the  junks  in  China ;  further,  the  plant  is  utilised  for  making 
the  floor-matting,  which  is  exported  in  vast  quantities  to  the 
United  States,  to  be  used  in  summer  for  the  sake  of  coolness,  in 
preference  to  carpets  [Dr.  Hance].  This  rush  thus  furnishes  the 
raw  material  for  a  great  manufacturing  industry.  The  dyeing  of 
the  mats  yellow  is  effected  with  the  flowers  of  Sophora  Japonica, 
under  addition  of  alum ;  green  with  an  acanthaceous  plant,  the 
Lam -yip  (Blue  Leaf),  alum  and  sulphate  of  copper  [Dr.  Hirst]. 

Iieptorhabdos  Benthamlaims,  Walpers. 

From  Thibet  to  Persia,  ascending  to  11,000  feet.  An  annual 
herb.  One  of  the  principal  summer-fodders  for  sheep  and  goats 
throughout  the  Juniper-forests  of  Beloochistan  [J.  H.  Lace.]. 
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AeptOBpominm  abnorme,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

East- Australia,  towards  the  coast.  A  tree,  gaining  finally  a  height 
of  60  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter  to  two  feet.  Wood  very  hard  and 
heavy.     A  variety  produces  fragrant  foliage. 

AaptOBpermnm    laBVigratnm,   F.  v.   Mueller.*       (FahHeia    IcBvigaia, 
Gaertner.) 

The  "  Sandstay."  Sea-shores  and  sand-deserts  of  extra-tropical 
Australia,  but  not  extending  to  Western  Australia.  This  shrub  or 
small  tree  is  the  most  effectual  of  all  for  arresting  the  progress  of 
drift-sand  in  a  warm  clime.  It  is  most  easily  raised  by  simply 
scattering  the  seeds  on  the  sand  in  autumn  and  covering  them 
loosely  with  boughs,  or  better  still  by  spreading  lopped-off  branches 
of  the  shrub  itself,  bearing  ripe  seeds,  on  the  sand. 

&eptoBperiiinm  laniflronun,  Smith. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  tall  shrub  or  small  tree  can  be 
grown  in  wet  semi-saline  soil.  It  exercises  antimalarian  influences 
on  such  places  like  Melaleuca  ericifolia.  The  somewhat  aromatic 
leaves  of  L.  scoparium  (Forster)  were  already  in  Captain  Cook's 
expedition  used  for  an  antiscorbutic  tea ;  hence  the  name  *'  Tea- 
tree  "  for  this  and  some  allied  plants. 

Iiaspedaza  striata,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

China  and  Japan.  Sometimes  called  "Japan-Clover."  An 
annual  herb,  which  in  North- America  has  proved  of  great  use. 
Professor  Meehan  states  it  to  be  identical  with  the  "  Hoop-Koop  " 
plant,  and  that  it  has  taken  possession  of  much  waste  land  in  the 
Southern  States.  It  grows  there  wonderfully  on  the  hot  dry  soil, 
and  the  cattle  like  it  amazingly.  Mr.  Jackson  observes,  that  it 
spreads  on  spaces  between  forest- trees,  covering  the  soil  with  a 
dense  permanent  herbage.  Dr.  Carl  Mohr  says,  that  it  stands 
drought  well,  and  thrives  on  sandy  clay,  but  luxuriates  on  light 
calcareous  soil.  Carried  far  about  through  the  egesta  of  pasture- 
animals.  Forms  a  turf,  hardly  suffering  from  any  traffic.  It  seizes 
on  all  sorts  of  soil  with  equal  facility ;  subdues  weeds.  Rich  in 
albuminous  contents  [Prof.  Phares].  Easily  dried  for  hay.  Has 
kept  up  well  also  in  the  sub-tropic  regions  of  Eastern  Australia 
during  the  summer  heat ;  likes  best  to  grow  on  moist  ground  among 
grasses  [J.  S.  Edgar].  Apt  to  die  down  in  summer-heat,  when 
most  wanted  [J.  M.  Wood].     It  is  impatient  of  frost  [W.  Elliott]. 

Aaaoadandron  argrentenm,  Broken. 

The  Silver-tree  of  South-Africa  is  included  on  this  occasion, 
because  it  would  add  to  the  splendour  of  our  woods,  and  thrive  far 
better  there  than  in  gardens  within  the  warm  temperate  zone. 
Moreover,  with  this  tree,  many  others,  equally  glorious,  might  be 
established  in  any  mild  forest-glens  as  a  source  of  horticultural 
wealth,  were  it  only  to  obtain  in  future  years  a  copious  supply  of 
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seeds.  Mention  may  be  made  of  the  tall  maspaolia  trees  of  North- 
America  :  Magnolia  grandiilora  (Linn6),  100  feet  high  ;  M.  umbrella 
(Lamarck),  40  feet;  M.  acuminata  (Linn/),  80  feet;  M.  cordata 
(Michaux),  50  feet ;  M.  Fraseri  (Walter),  40  feet ;  M.  macrophjlla 
(Michauz),  40  feet;  M.  Yulan  (Desfontaines),  of  China,  50  feet; 
M.  Campbelli  (J.  Hooker),  of  the  Himalayas,  150  feet  high,  with 
flowers  nearly  a  foot  across  ;  M.  sphserocarpa  (Roxburgh),  also  of 
the  Indian  highlands,  40  feet;  Stenocarpus  sinnosos  (Kndlicher), 
of  East- Australia  (the  most  brilliant  of  the  Proteaceie),  the  crimson 
and  scarlet  Ratas  of  New  Zealand,  Metrosideros  florida  (Smith)  ; 
M.  lucida  (Menzies),  M.  robusta  (Cunningham),  80  feet  high;  M. 
tomentosa  (Cunn.),  40  feet ;  Fuchsia  excorticata  (L.  fil.),  also  from 
New  Zealand,  stem  reaching  2  feet  in  diameter;  Rhododendron 
Falconerii  (J.  Hooker),  from  Upper  India,  50  feet  high,  leaves 
18  inches  long,  not  to  speak  of  other  gorgeous  trees. 

Iiawisia  redlTiva,  Pursh. 

North -Western  America.  The  root  of  this  herb  is  large  and 
starchy,  was  formerly  extensively  used  by  the  native  inhabitants, 
and  called  by  them  "  The  Gift  of  the  Gh-eat  Spirit."  The  plant 
deserves  trial-culture. 

Iteyssera  graaplialoidasv  Linn^. 

South-Africa.  A  perennial  herb  of  aromatic  scent  and  taste. 
Much  used  there  as  a  medicinal  tea. 

Xdatrto  odorattosima,  WiUdenow. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  A  perennial  herb,  occurring 
iu  swampy  places.  The  leaves  are  sometimes  used,  for  the  sake  of 
their  aromatic  odor,  to  flavor  tobacco  and  other  substances  [Saun- 
ders]. L.  spicata  (WiUdenow)  is  the  "Button-Snakeroot,"  medici- 
nal in  the  Eastern  States. 

liibooadras  CblleiislB,  Endlicher, 

In  cold  valleys  on  the  Southern  Andes  of  Chili,  at  from  2,000  to 
5,000  feet.  A  fine  tree,  sometimes  80  feet  high,  furnishing  a  hard, 
resinous  wood  of  a  yellowish  colour.  Libocedrus  as  a  genus  is 
hardly  to  be  distinguished  from  Thuya,  as  pointed  out  more  partic- 
ularly by  Bentham. 

Xiibooadms  daourraas,  Torrey. 

White  Cedar  of  California,  growing  on  high  mountains,  in  fine 
groves,  up  to  9,000  feet,  in  what  Hinchcliff  calls  the  noblest  zone  of 
ConifersB  of  the  globe.  Attains  a  height  of  fully  200  feet,  with  a 
stem  to  25  feet  in  circumference.  The  wood  is  light,  pale-colonred 
and  soft,  yet  strong,  used  for  exquisite  cabinet-work,  but  also 
suitable  for  superior  fence-rails  and  building  purpofleB.  AccordiDg 
to  Dr.  Gibbons,  the  tree  is  well  adapted  for  wind-breaks,  and 
can  be  trained  into  tall  hedges. 
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Xtibooednis  Donlana,  Endlicher. 

Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand,  up  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  A 
forest-tree,  reaching  100  feet  in  height,  the  stem  3  feet  and  more 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  hard  and  resinous,  of  a  dark-reddish 
color,  fine-grained,  excellent  for  planks  and  spars. 


On  the  Andes  of  Chili,  at  an  elevation  of  from  2,000  to  5,000  feet» 
growing  as  far  south  as  Magellan's  Straits,  especially  in  moist 
moory  localities.  This  species  has  a  very  straight  stem,  and  rises 
to  120  feet.  The  wood,  though  soft  and  light,  is  resinous,  and  will 
resist  underground  decay  for  a  century  and  more,  like  that  of 
Fitzroya  Patagonica;  for  railway-sleepers  this  timber  is  locally 
preferred  to  any  other  [Dr.  Philippi]  ;  it  is  also  highly  esteemed 
for  various  artizan's  work  ;  it  is  nearly  white. 

blernstram  Japonicom,  Thunberg. 

The  Japan-Privet.  A  shrub,  evergreen  or  nearly  so,  promising 
to  become  a  valuable  hedge-plant.  Hardy  still  in  Christiania 
[Schuebeler].  It  grows  readily  from  cuttings,  like  the  ordinary 
European  Privet,  Ligustrum  vulgare  (Linn6).  Both  will  grow 
under  trees,  where  scarcely  anything  else  would  live  [Johnson] . 

liiSiistram  luoidum,  Alton. 

China.  This  evergreen  tall  bush  is  inhabited  by  a  wax-insect 
(Flata  limbata)  in  some  parts  of  China  [A.  Hosie] .  The  quantity 
of  wax  thus  obtained  is  considerable  [Dr.  K.  Mueller]. 

I^lmonia  aoldiaslma,  Linn^. 

India,  up  to  4,000  feet ;  hardy  in  England.  This  shrub  or  small 
tree  has  fruit  of  extreme  acidity,  but  insignificant  in  size,  which 
culture  may  enlarge. 

Xiindara  Benzoin,  Blame. 

From  Canada  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  there  called  the  Spice- 
Laurel.  An  aromatic  bush,  one  of  the  hardiest  of  the  order.  The 
aroma  of  the  foliage  much  like  that  of  Bay-leaves.  L.  Neesiana 
(Bentham)  from  the  Himalaya  yields  a  kind  of  Sassafras,  according 
to  Kurz. 

Xiinnm  aaitatlaaimum,  Linn^.* 

The  Flax-Plant.  Orient.  Perhaps  indigenous  also  in  South- 
Europe,  and  probably  derived  from  L.  augustifolium  (Hudson), 
which  was  cultivated  in  Switzerland  already  during  the  stone-age 
[Heer].  A  well-known  annual,  which  yields  linen-fibre  and  linseed- 
oil.  Few  plants  find  a  wider  congeniality  of  soil  and  climate,  and 
few  give  a  quicker  return.  Gtood  and  deep  soil,  even  of  forests, 
well-drained,  is  best  for  successful  flax-culture.     In  Norway  it  is 
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onltivated  as  far  north  as  lat.  70^  3'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  flax 
belongs  to  the  Potash-plants.  Change  of  seed-grain  is  desirable. 
Thick  sowing  extends  the  length  and  flexibility  of  the  fibre.  To 
obtain  the  best  fibre,  the  plant  must  be  pnlled  when  the  seeds  com.- 
mence  to  ripen.  If  the  seeds  are  allowed  in  part  to  mature,  then 
both  fibre  and  seeds  may  be  turned  to  account.  If  the  seed  is  left 
to  ripen  completely,  the  fibre  is  generally  discarded.  The  seed 
yields  by  pressure  about  22  per  cent,  of  oil.  The  residue  can 
either  be  prepared  as  linseed-meal  or  be  utilised  as  admixture  to 
stable-fodder.  The  demand  for  both  fibre  and  oil  is  enormous. 
Two  principal  varieties  are  under  culture ;  a  tall  sort,  with  smaller 
flowers,  closed  capsules  and  dark  seed ;  a  dwarf  sort,  more  branched 
(even  if  closely  sown),  with  larger  flowers  and  capsules,  the  seed- 
vessels  opening  spontaneously  and  with  elasticity,  while  the  seeds 
are  of  a  pale  color  None  of  the  perennial  species  of  Linum  are 
so  manageable  in  culture  as  the  ordinary  annual  Flax.  The  ordinary 
steeping  method  for  separating  the  fibre  is  now  in  many  places 
superseded  by  the  so-called  dry  process  through  special  machinery, 
resulting  in  gain  of  yield  and  strength.  Again,  application  of 
steam  to  the  gathered  plants,  or  the  use  of  chemicals  have  variously 
been  introduced  to  free  the  fibre.  Great  Britain  imported  in  1884 
of  Flax  80,000  tons,  worth  over  three  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
of  Linseed  1,805,000  quarters,  valued  at  £3,832,000 ;  during  1889 
it  was:  Flax  1,587,422  cwt.,  valued  at  £2,837,800;  Linseed 
2,269,495  quarters,  valued  at  £4,570,203 ;  and  yet  over  130,000 
acres  were  under  home-culture  devoted  to  this  plant.  In  France, 
during  1885,  the  area  under  this  crop  was  104,715  acres,  producing 
442,288  cwt.  of  seeds  and  748,028  cwt.  of  fibre.  In  Holland,  where 
the  returns  are  most  prolific,  during  1884,  were  realised  from 
26,076  acres  as  much  as  296,252  bushels  of  seeds,  and  107,557  cwt. 
of  fibre.  The  import  into  Victoria  during  1887  was  5,300  cwt.  of 
Flax,  valued  £4,879,  and  Linseed-oil  £290,647  gallons,  valued 
£34,397. 

Xiippia  eitriodora,  Eunth. 

Peru,  Chili,  La  Plata-States,  Brazil.  An  evergreen  shrub, 
yielding  scented  oil,  used  for  condiments  and  for  perfumery  as 
"  Verbena."  The  leaves  fit  for  flavoring  tea.  L.  Mexicana  has  come 
into  therapeutic  use,  particularly  as  an  expectorant. 

Xiiquldambar  Altingrla,  Blame. 

At  the  Bed  Sea  and  on  the  mountains  of  India  and  ^ew  Guinea, 
ascending  to  about  3,000  feet.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  200 
feet.     It  yields  the  fragrant  balsam  known  as  Liquid  Storax. 

&iqiildambar  Formosana,  Hance. 

China.     A  silk-producing  insect  is  reared  on  this  tree  [Hanoe]. 
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Uqnidambar  oriantalUl,  Miller  (L.  imberhe,  Alton.) 

Asia  Minor.  This  tree  also  yields  Liquid  Storax,  which  is 
vanilla-scented,  containing  much  styrol  and  styracin,  and  thus  used 
for  imparting  scent  to  some  sorts  of  tobacco  and  cigars,  also  for 
keeping  moths  from  clothing.  Its  use  in  medicine  is  more  limited 
than  in  perfumery. 

Uqnidambar  BtjTaolllua,  Linn^. 

The  Sweet-Gum  tree.  In  morasses  and  on  the  springs  of  forests 
of  Eastern  North-America,  with  a  wide  geographic  range. 
Endures  severe  frosts  after  the  plant  has  attained  considerable  size. 
Succeeds  on  a  great  variety  of  soils  [B.  E.  Femow].  The  ramifica- 
tions of  the  tree  attain  vast  dimensions ;  the  stem  to  about  100  feet 
in  height  and  to  10  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  reddish-brown, 
very  compact  and  heavy,  fine-grained,  durable,  easily  worked,  little 
liable  to  warp,  and  admitting  of  a  fine  finish,  with  its  pleasing  tint, 
especially  adapted  for  furniture.  The  terebinthine  juice  hardens, 
on  exposure,  to  a  resin  of  benzoin  odor.  The  bark  contains  about 
8  per  cent,  tannin.  Leaves  fragrant,  taming  crimson  in  autumn 
[Asa  Gray]. 

Idriodendron  tullpifera,  Linn^. 

The  Tulip-tree  of  North- America.  One  of  the  largest  trees  of 
the  United  States,  and  one  of  the  grandest  vegetable  productions 
of  the  temperate  zone.  In  deep  fertile  soil  and  cool  valleys  it 
sometimes  attains  a  height  of  about  140  feet,  with  a  straight  clear 
stem  reaching  9  feet  in  diameter.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat. 
61*  17'  [Schuebeler].  The  Tulip-wood  is  highly  esteemed  and 
very  extensively  used,  wherever  this  tree  abounds,  uniting  light- 
ness with  handsomeness.  It  is  of  a  light-yellow  color,  fine-grained, 
compact,  easily  worked  and  takes  a  good  polish.  It  is  employed 
for  house-building  inside,  for  bridges,  cheap  furniture,  implements, 
shingles,  pumps,  wooden- ware,  boat-building,  and  a  variety  of  other 
purposes.  On  account  of  its  uniformity  and  freedom  from  knots 
and  its  disinclination  to  warp  or  shrink,  much  used  in  Canada  for 
railway-cars  and  carriage-building,  chiefly  for  the  panelling  [Robb]. 
The  bark  yields  about  8  per  cent,  tannin.  As  this  tree  is  difficult  to 
transplant,  it  should  be  grown  on  the  spot,  where  it  is  to  remain. 
Professor  Meehan  observes,  that  it  is  of  quicker  growth  than  the 
Horse-Chestnuttree  and  many  Maples.  In  forest- valleys  of  the 
colony  Victoria  plants  gained  in  a  few  years  a  height  of  over  20 
feet  [Ch.  French  J.  The  flowers  yield  to  bees  much  honey ;  indeed 
Mr.  Langstroth  speaks  of  the  Tulip-tree  as  one  of  the  greatest 
honey-producers  in  the  world  ;  as  its  large  flowers  expand  in  suc- 
cession, new  swarms  will  sometimes  fill  their  hives  from  this  source 
alodie.    A  variety  of  this  seems  to  occur  as  indigenous  in  China. 
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Altbospermnm  oaaasoeas,  Lehmaim. 

North- American  Alkanet.  This,  as  the  vernacular  name  indi 
cates,  offers  a  dye-root. 

Kltliospermiim  hirtnm,  Lehmann.  - 

North- American  Alkanna.  A  showy  perennial  herb ;  the  i*oot 
yields  a  red  dye. 

Xdtbosparmnm  longrlfloram,  Sprengel. 

North- America.  A  red  pigment  can  also  be  extracted  from  the 
root  of  this  species. 

Xdvistona  Australts,  Martius.* 

East- Australia.  The  only  Palm-tree  in  Victoria,  occurring  in 
East-Gippsland  (in  the  latitude  of  Melbourne),  and  there  attaining 
a  height  of  about  80  feet.  It  endures  the  winters  of  South-France 
to  40"  32'  north  lat.  [Naudin],  The  young  leaves  can  be  plaited 
a£  a  material  for  cabbage-tree  hats.  The  seeds  (of  which  about 
200  are  contained  in  one  pound)  retain  their  vitality  far  better  than 
those  of  the  Australian  Ptychospermas.  This  palm  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  its  native  haunts  to  very  long  distances  for  growth,  by 
previously  separating  the  main  portion  of  the  root  from  the  soil, 
and  leaving  the  plant  for  some  months  on  the  original  spot,  so  as 
to  remove  it  finally  with  new  rootlets,  retaining  much  soil.  Some 
of  the  Indian  Livistonas  may  be  equally  hardy ;  their  stems  often 
tower  above  the  other  forest-trees. 

Xdvlstona  Chinensis,  R.  Brown. 

South-China  and  Japan.  A  very  decorative  Fan-palm,  and  one 
of  the  hardiest  of  the  whole  order.  In  its  native  country,  the 
hairy  stem-covering  of  this  palm  is  used  for  fixing  lime-plaster  to 
buildings  [Christie]. 

Sdvistona  Xieioliliardtil,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

North-Australia.  Under  thi«  name  might  be  combined  L.  iner- 
mis  and  L.  humilis  (R.  Brown),  neither  name  applying  well  to  this 
finally  tall  palm  with  thorny  leaf-stalks.  The  author  of  this  work 
as  well  as  Dr.  Leichhardt  saw  it  far  inland  in  dry  open  not  moun- 
tainous regions  also ;  nevertheless  it  may  need  a  moister  clime 
than  the  following  species. 

Silvistona  MariSB,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  and  West- Australia,  barely  within  the  tropics.  This 
noble  Fan-palm  attains  40  feet  in  height,  and  is  likely  to  prove 
more  hardy  than  many  others.     Young  foliage  copper-colored. 

Ziollnm  pareana,  Linn^.* 

Europe,  North-Africa,  Western  Asia.  The  perennial  Rye-grass, 
one  of  the  best  known  of  all   utilitarian  grasses.     In  Norway  it 
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grows  to  lat.  66**  28'  [Schuebeler],  and  eitendft  natnrallj  to  Shet- 
land [Sir  J.  Hooker].  One  of  the  most  important  of  all  pasture- 
grasses,  also  almost  nniversally  chosen  for  lawn-cultnre.  It  pro- 
dnces  an  abundance  of  seeds,  which  are  readily  collected  and 
easily  vegetate.  It  comes  early  to  perfection,  and  shoots  quickly 
again  after  it  has  been  cut.  Nevertheless  the  productive  and  nutri- 
tive powers  are  considerably  less  than  those  of  Dactylis  glomerata, 
Alopecurus  pratensis  and  Festuca  elatior,  but  it  pushes  forward 
earlier  than  the  last-mentioned  grass,  while  the  ripening  of  seeds 
is  less  defective  than  in  Alopecurus.  The  chemical  analysis,  made 
very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — ^Albumen,  3*36  ; 
gluten,  4*88;  starch,  0*51;  gum,  1*80;  sugar,  1*80  per  cent. 
[F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  At  the  London  Sewerage-Depot, 
60  tons  of  rye-grass  were  obtained  from  one  acre  [Mclvor] .  Rye- 
grass, though  naturally  living  but  a  few  years,  maintains  its  ground 
well,  by  the  ease  with  which  it  disseminates  itself  spontaneously. 
Several  sorts,  which  can  scarcely  be  called  varieties,  are  under 
cultivation.  Rye-grass  stands  the  dry  heat  of  Australian  summers 
fairly  well.  It  is  likely  to  spread  gradually  over  the  whole  of  the 
Australian  continent,  and  to  play  an  important  part  in  pasture, 
except  the  hottest  desert-tracts.  Sheep  should  not  be  continually 
be  kept  on  rye-grass  •  pasture,  as  they  may  become  subject  to  fits 
similar  to  those  produced  by  L.  temulentum,  possibly  due  to  the 
grass  getting  ergotised  or  otherwise  diseased,  as  many  observers 
assert.  It  is  one  of  the  best  grasses,  to  endure  traffic  on  roads  or 
paths,  particularly  on  soil  not  altogether  light,  and  is  also  one  of 
the  few  among  important  grasses,  which  can  be  sown  at  any 
season  in  mild  climes.  The  Italian  rye-grass  is  a  mere  variety, 
but  preferably  chosen  as  an  early  temporary  shelter  for  tenderer 
but  more  lasting  pasture-grasses,  also  rumishing  a  good  collateral 
retujcn  the  first  season.  It  is  also  an  excellent  grass  for  irrigation, 
especially  on  lighter  soils.  For  permanent  pastures  the  proportion 
should  not  be  too  large,  because  through  its  vigor  it  may  suppress 
other  gfrasses,  but  is  apt  to  die  out  in  two  or  three  years.  The 
best  crop  is  in  the  second  year  [Dr.  Stebler],  Ordinary  rye-grass 
can  be  cut  several  times  in  a  season. 

ftotus  oornioulatiiSf  Linn^. 

"Bird's-foot- Trefoil."  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  extra-tropical  Australia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  as 
far  north  as  lat.  69®  68'  [Schuebeler].  A  deep-rooting  perennial 
herb,  readily  growing  on  pasture-land,  sandy  links  and  heathy 
places.  This  plant  is  well  deserving  cultivation  on  light  inferior 
soil,  on  which  it  will  yield  a  greater  bulk  of  herbage  than  any  of 
the  other  cultivated  clovers ;  it  is  highly  nutritious,  and  is  eaten 
with  avidity  by  cattle  and  sheep.  From  the  great  depth,  to  which 
its  roots  penetrate,  it  is  not  liable  to  be  injured  by  drought.  It 
well  fills  out  vacant  places  between  higher  fodder-herbs  on 
meadows ;  it  is   always  somewhat   saline,  and   welcome  in  hky. 
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Most  recommendable  for  mixture  in  pasturage.  L.  tenuis  (Kitaibel) 
is  a  valuable  variety  of  tlie  coasts.  The  nearly  allied  L.  major 
(Scopoli)  and  L.  uliginosus  (Schkuhr)  yield  a  still  greater  amount 
of  herbage;  they  are  particularly  suited  for  bushy  and  moist 
localities,  and  attain  their  greatest  luxuriance  on  soils,  which  have 
some  peat  in  their  composition  [Lawson].  In  Australia  Lotus 
comiculatus  shows  a  decided  predilection  for  wet  meadows. 

Ziotiui  tetragronolobusv  Liim^. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Though  annual, -this  herb 
is  highly  valued  for  sheep-pastures.  The  green  pods  serve  even  as 
a  culinary  vegetable.  The  allied  L.  siliquosus  (Linn6)  is  perennial, 
and  occurs  in  a  succulent  form  on  sea-coasts.  The  seeds  will  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years. 

XioxopteryiTium  ftorantxil,  GhriBebach. 

La  Plat«- States.  The  bark  and  wood,  called  Quebrachc)  Colorado, 
extensively  used  for  tanning ;  latterly  much  exported  to  Europe. 
The  length  of  time  for  the  tanning  process  with  this  bark  is  only 
half  that  for  oak -bark.  The  kino  of  this  tree  has  come  into 
therapeutic  use. 

Iinplnas  albus,  Linn^. 

The  White  Lupine.  Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also 
in  the  Orient.  An  annual  quick-growing  herb,  valuable  when 
young  for  fodder,  and  also  for  green  manure.  In  Norway  it  will  grow 
to  lat.  IQP  W  north  [Schuebeler].  It  is  famed  as  the  "  Tramoso" 
in  Portugal,  to  suppress  sorrel  and  other  obstinate  weeds  by  its 
close  and  easy  growth.  The  lentil-like  seeds,  after  the  bitter 
principle  (lupinin)  has  been  removed  through  boiling  or  soaking  in 
salt-water,  are  edible.  It  would  lead  too  far,  to  enumerate  here 
many  others  of  the  numerous  species  of  lupines,  of  which 
unquestionably  very  many  are  eligible  for  agrarian  purposes,  while 
all  are  acceptable  as  hardy,  elegant  and  easily  grown  garden- 
plants.  One,  L.  perennis,  L.,  extends  in  America  to  the  Northern 
States  of  the  Union  and  Canada ;  fourteen  are  recorded  from 
South-Europe,  seventeen  from  Brazil,  and  numerous  species  from 
other  parts  of  America,  where  the  limits  of  the  genus  are  about 
Monte  Video  southward  and  about  Nootka- Sound  northward. 
The  majority  of  the  species  are  perennial.  The  Egyptian  L. 
Termis  (Forskael)  and  L.  Grrsecus  (Boissier)  are  closely  allied  to  L. 
albus,  and  of  equal  use ;  their  flowers  are  bluish  or  blue. 

liupinus  anffiuitifolliuiv  Linn& 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An  annual  blue-flowered 
species,  preferable  to  L.  luteus  for  grain-harvest.  Hardy  to  lat.  70^ 
in  Norway,  Some  if  not  all  lupines  can  be  counted  •among 
honey-plants. 
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livptnus  arboraus,  Sinuu* 

California.  This  has  been  used  there  for  reclamation  on  sand, 
on  account  of  its  long  tap-roots,  the  latter  having  been  traced  to  a 
depth  of  25  feet,  while  the  stems  were  only  3  feet  high.  The  ger- 
mination is  easy  and  the  growth  rapid  on  the  sand-dunes.  For 
aiding  the  young  lupines  during  the  first  two  months,  to  get  bold 
of  the  sand,  barley  is  sown  with  them,  as  the  latter  sprouts  in  a 
few  days  and  holds  the  sand  in  the  second  week ;  the  lupine  sub- 
sequently covers  the  sand  with  a  dense  vegetation  in  less  than 
a  year. 

ftupinus  Doagrlaail,  Agardb. 

Oregon  and  California.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67*^  56'.  This 
somewhat  woody  species  can  be  used  for  binding  sand  with  L. 
Chamissonis,  Escholtz  (L.  albifrons,  Bentham)  and  many  perennial 
lupines  from  other  countries. 

liUpliiiUi  luteus,  Linn^.* 

The  Scented  Yellow  Lupine.  Countries  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Mediterranean  Sea.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70** 
[Schuebeler],  This  annual  species  is  predominantly  in  use  as 
green  manure  through  Middle  Europe,  to  improve  sandy  soil ;  it  is 
the  best  of  all  yet  tested,  and  will  do  even  on  coast-drifts.  It 
can  also  be  employed  like  some  other  lupines  as  a  fodder-herb, 
green  as  well  as  for  hay ;  some  lupines  are  also  very  valuable  as 
pasture-herbs.  Lupin-seeds  are  very  fattening,  when  used  as  an 
addition  to  oixiinary  fodder,  and  are  in  this  respect  quite  equal  to 
oil-cake,  while  the  foliage  is  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  that  of  clover 
and  more  bulky.  Nevertheless  some  lupines  have  proved  poisonous 
to  sheep.  About  90  lbs.  of  seeds  are  required  for  an  acre. 
Langethal  observes :  "What  the  Sainfoin  does  for  the  pooi'est 
limestone  or  marly  soil,  that  the  Yellow  Lupine  carries  out  for 
sand-land."  Lupines  are  not  adapted  for  wet  or  moory  ground, 
nor  for  limestone-formations,  where  most  other  leguminous  fodder- 
plants  do  well.  Mr.  Joseph  Augustin  speaks  of  a  yellow-flowering 
lupine,  which  sometimes  in  the  Azores  attains  a  height  of  12  feet 
in  three  months. 

Itapliiiui  ▼arias,  Linn^. 

The  Blue  Lupine.  Also  a  MeditexTanean  annual,  used  like  the 
above  species;  but  a  few  others  are  under  cultivation  as  Blue 
Lupines.  Some  of  the  American,  particularly  Calif omian  species, 
are  regarded  even  as  superior  to  the  Mediterranean  kinds  for 
agi-arian  purposes. 

Iijroinm  AfSmm,  Linn^. 

Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia.  **The  Caffir-Thom."  Can 
with  many  other  species  be  utilized  as  a  hedge-bush.  It  is  almost 
evergreen,  fiercely  spiny,  easily  raised  from  seeds,  readily  trans- 
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planted,  quick  in  growth,  stands  clipping  well,  seeds  freely,  is 
strong  enough  to  resist  cattle  and  close  enough  to  keep  off  fowls. 
Succeeds  famously  even  on ,  ooast-sands.  A  first-rate  bee-plant 
[J.  Bolton].  1^  lb.  of  seeds  at  a  cost  of  30  shillings  suffices  for  a 
mile  of  hedging  [Th.  Lang].  Pasture-animals  must  be  kept  away 
from  the  foliage,  which  is  deleterious.  L.  Chinense  (Miller)  and 
some  few  other  congeners  serve  likewise  hedge-purposes. 

Xijeiiim  barbanun,  Llnne. 

Northern  Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia.  The  most  common 
kind  grown  in  Europe  for  hedges.     Is  content  with  poor  soil. 

lijoinm  SaropeDum,  Lian^. 

Counti-ies  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  "  The  Box-Thorn." 
Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  67°  56'.  An  excellent  hedge-plant, 
particularly  in  sand-land,  but  emitting  copious  offshoots  [C.  Bouch6]. 
An  allied  congener  is  L.  flaccidum  (Moench). 

Xijoopardon  glgrantanm,  Batach. 

Europe,  Asia.  When  young  this  and  many  other  kinds  of  pufF- 
balls  can  be  converted  into  wholesome  food.  They  have  when  ripe 
hsBmastatic  pix)pertie8,  and  are  further  particularly  valuable  for 
dressing  the  back-sores  of  horses ;  even  for  treating  carcinomatous 
ulcers  these  particular  fungs  have  proved  highly  valuable. 

Kjoopodimn  dandroidenm,  Michaux. 

Eastern  North- Am  erica.  This,  with  L.  lucidulum,  has  become 
there  a  great  article  of  trade,  being  in  request  for  bouquets  and 
wreaths ;  both  plants,  after  having  been  dyed  of  various  colors,  are 
used  as  ornaments  in  vases  [Meehan].  These  club-mosses  are 
mentioned  here,  to  draw  attention  to  similar  species  in  other 
countries. 

Xijirenm  Spartam,  Linne. 

Regions  .on  the  Mediterrannean  Sea.  This  perrenial  graUss  serves 
much  like  the  ordinary  Esparto-Grass,  but  is  infeiior  to  it. 

Xijperla  orooea,  Ecklon. 

Soath- Africa.     The  flowers  of  this  shrub  produce  a  fine  orange 
dye,  and  are  also  in  use  for  medicinal  purposes, 

aiaba  r^mlnatay  R.  Brown. 

One  of  the  Ebony-trees  in  Queensland.  Wood,  according  to  M. 
Thozet,  black  towards  the  centre,  bright-red  towards  the  bark, 
close-grained,  hard,  heavy,  elastic  and  tough.  It  takes  a  high  polish, 
and  is  recommended  for  veneers.  Maba  fasciculosa  (F.  v.  M.)  has 
the  outer  wood  white  and  pink.  Several  other  species  exist  in 
Queensland,  which  may  perhaps  give  good  substitutes  for  Ebony- 
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Maoadamia;t6riiifolia,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

The  Nut-tree  of  sub-tropical  Eastern  Austi^alia,  attaining  a 
heigth  of  60  feet ;  hardy  as  far  south  as  Melbourne ;  in  forest- 
valleys  probably  of  fair  celerity  of  growth ;  endures  slight  frost. 
In  favorable  localities  it  bears  fruit  in  seven  years.  The  nuts  have 
the  taste  of  hazels.  Thrives  well  at  5,000  feet  elevation  in  Java 
[Dr.  Treub]. 


MaoUliis  odoratissima,  Nees. 

The  "  Soom-tree."  From  the  Himalayas  to  Assam,  Cochin- 
Ghina,  Burmah,  Java  and  Sumatra,  ascending  to  the  cool  elevation 
of  8,000  feet.  A  tree  of  considerable  size.  The  Muga-Silkworm 
feeds  on  the  foliage  [Gamble].  The  leaves  are  pervaded  by  an 
orange-scent  [Brandis]. 


Eaolura  anrantlaca,  Nuttall.* 

The  Osage-Orange,  or  North-American  Bow-Wood,  or  Yellow 
Wood.  Texas,  Arkansas,  Louisiana.  This  thorny  deciduous  shrub 
or  tree  can  be  well  trained  into  hedges.  It  is  unisexual,  and  will 
in  favorable  localities  on  rich  river-banks  attain  a  height  of  60  feet, 
with  a  stem  two  to  three  feet  thick,  thus  becoming  available  as  a 
timber-tree.  It  resists  severe  frosts.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in 
Nebraska  about  1  inch  a  year  circumferentially  [Furnas].  The 
saplings  furnish  stakes  for  vines,  which  are  very  lasting.  The 
elastic  wood  serves  well  for  bows,  buggy -shafts,  carriage-poles  and 
similar  articles.  It  is  one  of  the  most  durable  of  all  North- 
American  woods,  also  valuable  for  all  purposes,  where  toughness 
and  elasticity  are  required  [Dr.  C.  Mohr].  The  plant  is  not 
readily  subject  to  blight  or  attacks  of  insects.  It  produces  from 
the  root  a  yellow  dye.  Mrs.  Timbrell,  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
author,  has  here  shown,  that  the  foliage  is  as  good  a  food  for  silk- 
worms as  that  of  the  white  mulberry,  and  the  silk  produced  in  na 
way  inferior  to  ordinary  silk.  Leaves  not  too  succulent  are  pre- 
ferable. [Cf .  also  Riley,  publications  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  1877]. 


Maolnra  axoalsa,  Plancbon. 

West- Africa,  on  mountains  up  to  3,000  feet  elevation.  Height 
of  tree  often  160  feet.  The  wood  is  remarkably  durable  and  tough, 
beautifully  dark -brown  and  streaked.     Birds  feed  on  the  fruit. 


Eaolura  Mora,  Grisebach. 

North-Argentina.     A  high  tree.     Wood  greatly  esteemed  for  its 
density  and  toughness ;  fruit  edible  [Dr.  Lorentzj. 
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Maelnra  tlnotorla,  D.  Don. 

Central  and  Southern  America.  This  tree  yields  the  Fustic- 
wood.     Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to  3000  feet  [W.  Fawcett]. 

Magnolia  hjpoleuea,  Siebold. 

Japan.  A  stately  tree,  with  very  large  and  whorled  leaves. 
Trunk  to  a  foot  in  diameter.  Wood  remarkably  flexible  ;  used  for 
many  kinds  of  utensils.  Worthy  of  introduction  as  a  magnificent 
garden.object  [Christy]. 

afagnoUa  maoropl&jrlla,  Michaux. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Although  not  cultivated  for 
any  special  purposes  6f  the  arts  or  of  technics,  yet  this  tree  is 
admitted  into  this  list  as  one  of  the  grandest  of  its  kind,  as  well  in 
foliage  as  flowers.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet ;  its  leaves 
are  from  1  to  3|  feet  long,  while  its  flowers  attain  a  diameter  of 
fully  1  foot.  M.  grandiflora,  L.,  attains  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  a 
stem  diameter  of  3  feet  on  the  Mississippi ;  it  bears  the  winter 
of  Philadelphia.  M.  acuminata,  L.  and  M.  Fraseri,  Walter,  are 
also  large  trees.  M.  acuminata  is  particularly  adapted  for  street- 
planting,  as  it  will  live  in  the  smoky  air  of  cities.  The  flowers  of 
all  exude  much  honey-nectar  for  bees.  They  ought  also  to  be 
valuable  for  perfumeries. 

afaharanga  Smodi,  A.  de  Candolle. 

Nepal.  The  root  produces,  like  that  of  Alkanna  tinctoria,  a  red 
dye. 

Malaohra  eapitata,  Llan^. 

Tropical  America.  A  tall  herb,  annual,  or  of  more  than  one 
year's  duration.  Its  fibre  is  obtainable  to  lengths  of  9  feet ;  it  is  of 
a  silky  lustre,  and  equal  in  technical  value  to  Jute  [O'Connor]. 

MallotUS  FUlippinailsis,  J.  Mueller.  (BoWera  tindoria,  Roxburgh.) 
South- Asia  and  East- Australia,  in  jungle-country,  extending 
into  New  South  Wales.  A  bush  or  tree,  attaining,  according  to 
Mr.  O'Shanesy,  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Though  not  of  great 
importance,  this  plant  should  not  be  passed  on  this  occasion, 
inasmuch  as  the  powdery  substance,  investing  the  seed-capsules, 
constitutes  the  Kamala,  which  can  be  employed  not  only  as  an 
orange-dye,  but  also  as  an  anthelmintic  remedy.  The  Hindoo  silk- 
dyers  produce  the  color  by  boiling  the  Kamala  with  carbonate  of 
soda. 

MalTa  erispa,  Linn^. 

Indigenous  probably  to  South- Western  Asia.  A  tall  annual 
herb.  The  curled  leaves  are  used  extensively  in  France  for  dressing 
desserts,  .for  which  purpose  the  plant  is  especially  grown 
[Vilmorin]. 
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jSammea  Amerloana,  Linn^. 

Tropical  Amenca.  This  tree  is  cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to 
3000  feet  [Fawcett].  Fruit  large  ;  the  pulp,  except  the  most  outer 
and  most  inner,  edible. 

Ittaiiirlfera  Zndioa,  Linn^.* 

The  Mango.  South-Asia.  An  evergreen  very  shady  tree,  reach- 
ing 70  feet  in  height.  Can  be  made  to  bear  its  delicious  fruit  in 
warm  and  humid  forest-regions  to  sub-tropic  zones.  In  the  Hima- 
layas its  culture  for  fruit  ascends  to  3,500  feet  just  outside  the 
tropics.  At  Port  Curtis,  barely  within  the  tropics,  it  bears  copiously 
[Edgar].  Mango-fruits  are  now  already  candied  in  Queensland 
[Prof.  Shelton],  there  also  made  into  jelly  and  marmalade. 
Mr.  W.  Kelleway  succeeded  in  fruiting  the  Mango  even  as  far 
south  as  the  Richmond-River,  the  trees  from  seeds  coming  there 
into  bearing  within  five  years.  At  Bangalore  Mangoes  up  to  the 
weight  of  3  lbs.  have  been  obtained. 

Ittaoatia  Puya,  Weddell. 

India,  on  mountains  up  to  4,000  feet.  It  is  taller  than  Boehme- 
ria  nivea,  and  furnishes  a  similar  fibre,  which  however  is  not  so  easily 
separated.  This  shrub  belongs  to  a  tribe  of  the  Nettle-order  not 
possessing  burning  acridity.  None  of  the  true  nettles,  such  as  the 
Oirardinias,  nor  allied  stinging  plants,  have  been  recommended  in 
this  index,  although  an  exquisite  fibre  is  derived  from  some,  as  the 
writer  wishes  to  guard  against  the  introduction  of  any  burning 
species,  which  might  possibly  become  disseminated  in  a  mischiev- 
ous manner,  and  then  probably  could  not  again  be  suppressed. 

Xanlbot  Aipi,  Pofal.* 

The  Sweet  Cassava.     Tropical  South -America,  but  traced  as  far 

.  south  as  the  Parana- River.  The  ix>ot  is  reddish  and  harmless  ;  it 
can  therefore  be  used  as  a  culinary  esculent,  without  any  prepara- 
tion further  than  boiling,  while  its  starch  is  also  available  for 
tapioca ;  it  attains  exceptionally  a  length  of  2  feet.  It  is  a  some- 
what woody  plant,  several  feet  high,  and  too  important  to  be  left 
altogether  unnoticed  on  this  occasion,  although  we  have  no  evidence 
that  it  will  be  productive  in  a  temperate  clime.  Aipi  has  ligneous 
tough  fibres,  stretching  along  the  axis  of  the  tubers,  while  generally 
the  roots  of  M.  utilissima  are  free  from  this  central  woody 
substance.     Both  are  thriving  as  far  south  as  Moreton-Bay. 

Manlhot  dlasioai,  J.  Mueller.* 

A  native  of  Ceara,  a  coast-district  of  Brazil,  in  latitude  4^,  pos- 
sessing  a  climate  arid  for  a  considerable  part  of  the  year.  This 
tree  is  evidently  of  a  comparatively  hardy  character,  and  adapts 
itself  readily  to  the  exigencies  of  culture  [D.  Morris].  Thrives 
well  as  far  south  as  Durban  in  Natal   [J.  M.  Wood]  and  Moreton- 
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Bay  (Fred.  Turner).  It  produces  the  Ceara-Bubber.  Its  cnHiya- 
tion  is  not  difficult,  and  its  growth  remarkably  rapid.  It  could 
only  be  grown  in  regions  free  of  frost.  Mr.  Holtze,  at  Port 
Darwin,  had  the  first  grand  success  ¥dth  this  plant  in  Australia, 
seeds  from  Kew-Grardens  having  been  placed  by  the  author  at  his 
disposal ;  his  plants  attained  a  height  of  12  feet  in  little  more  than 
a  year.  Perhaps  the  plant  must  be  regarded  as  strictly  tropical , 
and  as  then  not  admissable  within  the  scope  of  this  work.  Still 
near  Port  Curtis,  at  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  it  grows  fast  and 
matures  seeds;  the  trees  there  already  are  over  20  feet  high 
[Edgar],  In  Ceylon  it  thrives  well  up  to  3,000  feet  elevation, 
content  with  poor  dry  soil  [Dr.  Trimen].  Easily  reared  from 
seeds  or  propagated  from  cuttings  ;  the  germinating  is  expedited 
by  filing  the  shell  of  the  seeds  and  placing  them  in  coir ;  when 
sprouting  they  should  be  put  into  the  soil  with  the  germ  downward. 
In  Ceylon  the  plant  has  grown  as  much  as  20-30  feet  in  two  years  ; 
the  plants  should  be  placed  about  10  feet  apart.  It  is  best  to  wait 
with  tapping  till  the  trees  are  five  years  old  [Keir  Leitchl. 


Xaaibot  Qtillsslma,  Pohl.* 

The  Bitter  Cassava  or  Tapioca-Plant.  Eastern  Brazil.  Closely 
allied  to  M.  Aipi,  producing  varieties  with  roots  of  poisonous 
acridity  and  with  roots  perfectly  harmless.  The  tubers  attain  a 
length  of  3  feet  and  a  weight  of  30  lbs.  Exceptionally  100  lbs.  of 
Cassava-roots  are  obtained  from  a  single  stock.  They  can  be 
converted  into  bread  or  cakes,  the  volatile  poisoxi  ai  the  milky  sap 
being  removed  through  pressing  the  grated  root  in  first  instance, 
the  remaining  acridity  being  expelled  by  heat.  The  starch,  heated 
in  a  moist  state,  furnishes  tapioca.  Manihot  is  abundantly  culti- 
vated in  many  places,  thus  at  Caraccas,  where  the  singularly 
uniform  temperature  throughout  the  year  is  only  60**  to  70°  F.  In 
Jamaica  cultivated  up  to  4,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Thrives  well* 
even  in  the  vicissitudinous  clime  of  Central  Australia.  Both  sarts 
of  Cassava  are  also  quite  suited  for  the  sub-tropic  country  towards 
Port  Curtis,  where  the  severest  drought  has  very  little  effect  on 
them,  good  tapioca  being  made  already  in  the  district  [Edgar]. 
Exceeds  in  productiveness  even  the  Sweet  Potato.  The  roots  can 
be  left  in  the  ground  till  required,  and  they  thus  continue  to  grow. 
One-fourth  of  their  substance  is  starch,  which  is  one  of  the  heat  for 
cookery.  It  is  a  very  eidiausting  crop,  and  thus  stands  in  need  of 
rich  soil  and  copious  manuring.  The  propagation  is  effected  by 
cuttings  from  the  ligneous  part  of  the  stem.  The  soil,  destined  for 
Cassava,  must  not  be  wet.  In  warm  countries  the  tubers  are 
available  in  about  eight  months,  though  they  still  continue  to  grow 
afterwards.  The  growth  of  the  plant  upward  is  checked  by  break- 
ing off  the  tops.  The  Bitter  Cassava  is  the  more  productive  of  the 
two.  The  yellowish  tubers  do  not  become  soft  by  boiling,  like 
Aipi. 
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Jaaranta  arnndinaoea,  Liim^. 

The  True  Arrowroot-Plant,  or  more  correctly  "Aru-root,"  inas- 
mnch  as  Aru-Aru  is  the  Brazilian  word  for  flour,  according  to 
Martins.  West-Indies,  Florida,  Mexico  to  Brazil.  The  plant  is 
introduced  into  this  list  not  without  hesitation,  as  it  seems  to 
require  a  tropical  clime  to  attain  perfection.  The  annual  mean 
temperature  of  6b^  F.  suffices  for  this  plant  [Morris].  It  is  culti- 
vated up  to  3,000  feet  in  Jamaica  according  to  Mr.  Fawcett.  It 
furnishes  most  of  the  "West-Indian  arrowroot-starch,  although 
other  species,  such  as  M.  nobilis,  M.  Allouja  and  M.  ramosissima, 
are  also  cultivated  for  a  similar  starch  contained  in  their  tubers. 
Dr.  Porcher  observes,  that  it  still  flourishes  as  far  north  as  Florida, 
producing  even  in  the  pine-lands  from  200  to  300  bushels  of  tubers 
to  the  acre.  Greneral  Sir  John  Lefrojr  found  in  Bermuda  100  lbs. 
of  the  root  to  yield  15  to  20  lbs.  starch.  M.  Indica  (Tussac)  is 
merely  a  variety. 

Ittarliera  fflomerata,  Bentham.     (Rvbcuihia  gUmerata,  Berg.) 

The  '*  Cambuca "  of  sub-tropical  Brazil.  The  fruits  attain  the 
size  of  apricots,  and  are  locally  much  used  for  food  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Harliera  tomentosa,  Cambessedes. 

Extra- tropical  Brazil.  The  "  Guaparanga."  The  sweet  berries 
of  this  tall  shrub  are  of  the  size  of  cherries. 


Carmbimii  vnlgare,  L'Eduse. 

Middle  and  South-Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia.  The 
"  Horehound.'*  This  tall  perennial  odorous  herb,  though  in  many 
countries  quite  a  weed,  is  here  also  enumerated  for  completeness' 
sake.  Its  naturalisation  can  nowhere  be  unwelcome,  as  it  does  not 
unduly  spread,  as  it  has  important  medicinal  properties  much 
dependent  on  the  crystalline  Marrubin,  and  as  the  flowers  through 
much  of  the  season  afford  to  bees  nectar  for  a  pale  excellent  honey. 
The  plant  accomodates  itself  readily  to  any  forlorn  waste  land. 
M.  Alyssum  (Linne),  M.  apulum  (Tenore)  and  M.  Pannoncium 
(rEcluse)  are  also  apiarian  plants  [D.  Savastano]. 

Satricaria  Cbamomilla,  Lixme. 

The  annual  "  Chamomile."  Europe,  I^orthem  and  Middle  Asia. 
A  highly  useful  herb  in  medicine.  In  many  parts  of  the  Euro- 
pean continent  it  is  much  more  extensively  employed  than  the 
ordinary  perennial  Chamomile.  The  infusion  of  the  flowers  has 
rather  a  pleasant  taste  without  bitterness.  The  flowers  serve  as  a 
tonic,  and  especially  as  a  sudorific,  and  possess  a  peculiar  volatile 
oil.  In  Norway  this  plant  is  grown  as  far  north  as  lat.  70®  22 
[Schuebeler].  In  Portugal  planted  under  fruit-trees  for  insec- 
ticidal  purposes. 
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latrioarla  rlabrata,  De  CandoUe. 

The  South- African  Chamomile.  This  annual  herb  is  there  in 
renown  as  an  excellent  substitute  for  the  European  Chamomile 
[Dr.  Pappe].     Several  congeners  exist  there. 

laoritia  flezaosa,  Linne. 

From  Guiana  to  Peru  and  Brazil.  This  noble  Palm  is  known  to 
ascend  up  to  4,000  feet  along  the  Essequibo.  As  Palms,  like 
Bamboos,  prove  to  be  among  the  hardier  of  tropical  plants,  experi- 
ments for  naturalising  M.  vinifera  (Martins)  might  also  be  insti- 
tuted. This  attains  a  height  of  about  150  feet,  has  leaves 
sometimes  15  feet  in  length,  and  yields  from  the  incised  stem  a 
copious  sap,  which  forms  a  kind  of  wine  by  fermentation. 

Cay  tonus  Boaria,  Molina.      (Boaria  Molince,  De  Candolle;    Maytenus 
Chilensis,  De  Candolle). 

Chili.  An  evergreen  tree,  assuming  considerable  dimensions  in 
the  southera  provinces.  Wood  extremely  hard.  Cattle  and  sheep 
browse  with  predilection  on  the  foliage ;  hence  the  trees  are  cut 
down,  when  grasses  become  scarce  through  protracted  snowfalls  or 
in  times  of  drought  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Cedtcaro  arborea,  Linn^. 

South-Europe,  particularly  Greece.  This  shrubby  yellow  Lu- 
cerne is  of  value  for  dairy-farmers,  as  it  much  promotes  in  cows 
the  yield  of  milk.  This  genus  includes  several  other  species, 
valued  as  pasture-plants  besides  the  present  and  those  noted  below. 

IKedicafiTO  Inpnllna,  Linne. 

The  Black  Medick.  Europe,  North- Africa  and  temperate  Asia. 
An  annual  or  biennial  pasture-herb,  easily  grown,  and  not  without 
nutritive  importance.  Langethal  observes :  "  It  effects  for  argil- 
laceous soils,  what  the  White  Clover  does  for  sandy  moist  soils.  ' 
It  will  even  succeed  in  moory  ground,  provided  such  contains  some 
lime.  It  suits  also  particularly  for  sheep- pastures."  It  will  thrive, 
where  on  account  of  poor  soil  lucerne  and  clover  fail.  In  i-ich  land 
its  product  is  very  copious.     In  Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  63°  26J 

Kedioaffo  sativa,  Morison.* 

The  Lucerne,  Purple  Medick  or  Alfalfa.  Orient  and  temperate 
Western  Asia,  now  spread  through  Middle  and  Southern  Europe 
and  Middle  Asia.  The  Romans  brought  it  470  years  before  the 
Christian  era  from  Media,  hence  the  generic  name  [A.  de  Candolle]. 
A  perennial  fodder-herb  of  great  importance,  and  largely  utilised 
in  most  countries  with  a  temperate  clime  ;  perhaps  descended  from 
the  European  and  North- Asiatic  Medicago  falcata  (Linn^),  the 
Yellow  Medick,  which  also  deserves  naturalisation,  especially  on 
light  or  sandy  calcareous  soil ;  but  that  plant  is  less  productive 
than  the   true   Lucerne,   and    does  not  resist    occasional    slight 
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innndations  so  well,  enduring  however  a  rougher  clime.  Lucerne 
keeps  green  and  fresh  in  the  hottest  season  of  the  year,  even  in  dry 
and  comparatively  barren  ground  and  on  coast-sands,  but  develops 
itself  for  field-culture  with  the  greatest  vigor  on  river-banks  or 
when  subjected  to  a  judicious  system  of  irrigation,  particularly  in 
soil  rich  in  lime.  Its  deeply  penetrating  roots  render  the  plant 
particularly  fit  for  fixing  embankments  or  hindering  the  washing 
away  of  soil  subject  to  occasional  inundations.  Bonnet  records  a 
root  66  feet  long.  The  greatest  yield  is  from  the  second  to  the 
sixth  year.  One  of  the  most  valuable  of  green  fodders,  but  less 
suited  for  hay,  as  the  leaves  so  readily  drop  off  [Dr.  Stebler]. 
Will  succeed  also  in  warm  climes.  The  Royal  Commission  for 
Water- Supply  in  New  South  Wales  has  ascertained,  that  ten  acres 
of  Lucerne,  raised  by  irrigation  for  ensilage,  would  provide  for  the 
herd  of  2,000  acres  pasture -land  during  a  season  of  drought.  The 
Peruvian  variety  (Alfalfa)  resists  drought  and  frost  better  than 
the  original  European  Lucerne.  Dr.  Curl,  of  New  Zealand,  allows 
cattle  to  feed  upon  Alfalfa  for  two  weeks,  then  takes  them  off  and 
puts  sheep  on  for  two  weeks,  to  eat  the  Alfalfa  close  to  the  ground ; 
he  then  removes  them  and  permits  the  Alfalfa  to  grow  for  a  month, 
when  he  repeats  the  process.  He  allows  five  large  cattle  or  twenty 
sheep  to  the  acre.  Lucerne  is  also  an  important  honey-plant  for 
bees.  Much  iron  in  the  soil  or  stagnant-water  is  detrimental  to 
lucerne-culture,  while  friable  warm  soil  much  promotes  its  growth. 
Langethal  records  instances  of  lucerne  having  yielded  on  the  same 
field  under  favorable  circumstances  for  fifteen  years  foui*  or  five 
cuts  annually.  The  chemical  analysis  of  the  fresh  herb,  collected 
very  early  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  :  Starch  1*G,  gum 
2*1,  unfermentable  sugar  3,  albumen  2'3,  insoluble  proteins  2*3, 
ash  2*3  per  cent.  [F.  v.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel].  For  sandy 
tracts  a  yellow  variety  (M.  media,  Persoon)  deserves  preference. 
To  show  how  enormously  plants  are  affected  in  their  minei^l 
constituents  by  difference  of  soil,  Lace  has  analysed  the  ashes  of 
lucerne  (a)  from  granitic  soil,  (6)  chalky  soil  with  flints,  (c)  clayey 
with  chalk,  (d)  very  chalky,  and  found — 


a 

h 

c 

d 

Percent. 

Per  cent. 

Percent. 

Percent. 

Silicic  acid 

•99 

•41 

•47 

•68 

Ferric  oxide 

•76 

1-05 

•29 

•eo 

Magnesium  carbonate 

9-88 

715 

1011 

9^ 

Calcium  sulphate 

4-50 

304 

7-61 

6-80 

„        phosphate 

14-94 

811 

10-66 

1971 

„        carbonate 

13-42 

4816 

49-68 

3019 

Potassium  carbonate 

48^42 

29-19 

aoeo 

26*09 

Potassium  and  sodium  chlorides     . . . 

6-67 

2-90 

•68 

6-98 
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dloaro  •ontellata,  J.  Banhm  .• 

Oonntries  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  where  this  annual 
herb,  as  well  as  the  allied  M.  orbicularis  (Allioni),  is  regarded  as  a 
valuable  fodder-plant  [Oaruel],  without  the  disadvantage  of  their 
fruits  adhering  to  fleeces  like  those  of  prickly-fruited  congeners. 
For  this  particulalar  reason  the  author  introduced  these  two  plants 
into  Australia,  where  in  the  dry  hot  inland-regions  they  have  sur- 
passed most  other  fodder-herbs  in  value  and  resistance  to  drought, 
and  wherever  these  get  naturalised,  they  become  a  great  boon  to 
pasture-lands  ;  in  the  moist  season  they  afEord  herbage  ;  in  the  dry 
season  sheep  and  other  pasture-animals  will  resort  to  the  copiously 
shed  fruits  scattered  on  the  ground.  Both  will  also  bear  some 
frost,  and  are  rurally  known  as  kinds  of  "  Snail-Clovers." 

Kelaleuoa  eriolfolia,  Smith.* 

South  Eastern  Australia.  A  tall  shrub  or  bushy  tree.  It 
spreads  to  a  length  of  3  feet,  sometimes  rising  to  40  feet.  It  is  of 
importance  for  consolidating  muddy  shores  ;  it  will  live  in  salty 
ground  and  water,  almost  like  mangroves.  I  found  it  growing 
vigorously,  where  the  water  contained  rather  more  than  2  per  cent, 
chlorides,  and  the  wet  soil  contained  nearly  1^  per  cent,  chlorides 
(the  contents  of  sea-water  being  from  3  to  4  per  cent,  chlorides,  or 
about  2|  per  cent,  chloride  of  natrium).  It  yields  also  a  com- 
paratively large  quantity  of  cajaput-oil.  It  admits  of  easy  trans- 
plantation, even  when  full-grown.  Myoporum  insulare  (R.  Brown) 
and  Leptospermum  lanigerum  (Aiton)  can  in  like  manner  be  used 
in  tree-plantations  for  the  sake  of  shelter  on  wet  saline  soil.  The 
branches  of  M.  ericifolia  furnish  the  best  native  material  in  South- 
Eastem  Australia  for  easily  worked  and  lasting  garlands.  This 
species  can  be  grown  in  swamps  for  hygienic  parposes  by  subduing 
paludal  malaria  or  fever-provoking  effluvia.  Growth  to  26  feet 
height  in  nine  years. 

Celaleuca  ffenlstifolia,  Smith. 

Northern  and  Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  attaining  40  feet  in 
height,  flowering  in  a  shrubby  state  already,  fond  of  banks  of 
water-courses.  The  copious  flowers,  according  to  Mr.  C.  French, 
attract  bees  to  an  extraordinary  degree. 

Celalenea  Zieaeadendron,  Linn^. 

The  Cajaput-tree  of  India,  North-  and  East- Australia  as  far 
extra-tropical  as  34"  south  latitude.  Perhaps  amenable  to  gradual 
acclimitation ;  in  Australia  it  will  bear  slight  frost.  This  tree 
attains  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  with  a  stem  reaching  4  feet  in 
diameter,  on  tidal  ground  ;  it  can  with  great  advantage  be  utiKaed 
on  such  areas  and  in  salt-swanrps  for  subduing  -matlarion  vapors, 
where  no  Eucalyptus  will  live.  The  lamellar  'bai*k  -protects  it 
against  conflagrations.     The  wood  is  fissile,  ^hnrd  and'close-'graTned, 
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regarded  as  almost  imperishable  underground,  and  resists  the 
attacks  of  termites.  It  is  well  adapted  for  posts,  wharf -piles,  ship- 
building and  various  artisan's  work.  The  foliage  yields  the  well- 
known  Cajaput-oil,  so  closely  akin  to  Eucalyptus-oil.  Mr.  K. 
Staiger  obtained  on  distilling  the  leaves  as  much  as  2  per  cent,  of 
oil.  The  allied  Callistemons  (C.  salignus,  D.C.,  60  feet  high,  C. 
lanceolatus,  D.C.,  40  feet)  produce  a  hard,  heavy,  close-grained 
wood,  suitable  for  wheelwrights'  work  and  implements,  proving 
very  durable  underground  [W.  Hill]. 

Melaleuca  linarifolia,  Smith. 

Eastern  Australia.  A  tree,  attaining  finally  a  considerable 
height,  tieserving  attention  as  eligible  for  wet  saline  land,  on  which 
it  can  be  raised  much  more  easily  than  Myoporum  insulare.  M. 
Thozet  observes,  that  it  occurs  in  places,  where  it  is  bathed  by  the 
tides  ;  also  that  large  saplings  without  roots  can  be  transplanted. 
Thus  it  may  be  destined  to  aid,  with  several  of  its  congeners  and 
with  Salicornias,  Avicennias,  ^giceras,  Batis,  Suaedas  and  some 
other  plants,  to  reclaim  low  muddy  shore-lands  from  sea-floods. 
Foliage  extremely  rich  in  volatile  antiseptic  oil.  M.  squarrosa 
(Smith)  of  South-Eastern  Australia,  can  be  g^own  in  fresh- water 
swamps,  also  to  subdue  miasmata.  It  attains  exceptionally  the 
height  of  60  feet,  with  a  stem  two  feet  in  diameter. 

Melaleuca  parviflora,  Lindley. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree.  In  mild 
climes  one  of  the  most  important  plants  for  fixing  moving  coast- 
sands. 

Melaleuca  stypbelioldes,  Smith. 

East- Australia.  Height  of  tree  reaching  about  60  feet ;  stem- 
diameter  2\  feet.  The  timber  is  hard,  close-grained,  and  stands 
well  in  damp  situations.  It  is  said,  that  the  timber  has  never 
been  known  to  decay  [Queensland  Exhibition,  1878].  Tree  adapted 
for  swamps. 

Melanorrboea  uaitata,  Wallich. 

The  Varnish-tree  of  Burmah,  Munnipore  and  Tenasserini. 
Possibly  hardy  in  forest- valleys  free  of  frost,  as  it  ascends  to  3,000 
feet  elevation.  The  hardened  sap  is  used  for  a  highly  prized  black 
varnish. 

Melia  Azadlraclitaf'Linn^.     (Axadirachta  Indica,  Jussieu). 

From  Persia  to  China,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  5,000  feet. 
The  *'  Neem-tree,"  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  much  planted  on 
promenades.  Grrew  in  Natal  20  feet  in  5  years  [J.  M.  Wood].  The 
powerful  medicinal  properties  not  unlike  those  of  M.  Azedarach. 
Furniture  from  its  wood  not  attacked  by  insects.  Leaves  simply- 
pinnate,  the  fresh  ones  issuing  before  the  older  drop. 
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lelia  Asedaraob,  Linn^. 

Called  "  The  Pride  of  India."  South-Asia,  North-  and  also  East- 
Anstralia,  and  there  to  far  extra- tropical  latitudes,  ascending  the 
Himalayas  to  6,000  feet.  Height  seldom  over  40  feet ;  branches 
very  spreading.  The  variety  nmbraciiliformia  is  particularly 
shady.  As  an  avenue-tree  not  without  importance,  because  it  will 
successfully  cope  with  dryness  of  clime  and  sterility  of  soil.  It 
will  grow,  while  young,  at  the  rate  of  12  feet  a  year,  if  regularly 
watered,  against  6  feet  of  growth  of  Grevillia  robusta  and  Schinus 
Molle,  and  against  only  2  feet  of  Brachychiton  populneus  [F.  M. 
Ma<}key].  It  recommends  itself  also  for  retaining  the  foliage  till 
very  late  in  the  season  without  shrivelling,  and  for  producing  ear.ly 
an  abundance  of  very  fragrant  spring-flowers,  which  may  perhaps 
be  worth  distilling  for  essential  oil.  Grows  from  cuttings  as  well 
as  seeds,  the  latter  abundantly  maturing.  All  parts  of  the  plant 
are  bitter ;  the  bark  with  caution  can  be  used  as  a  purgative  and 
anthelmintic ;  the  leaves  prove  insecticidal  [Hieronymus].  The 
wood  is  comparatively  soft,  light  and  considered  of  value  for 
cabinet-work,  also  some  kinds  of  musical  instruments.  A  black- 
fruited  Melia  seems  as  yet  little  known.  Casimir  De  Candolle  dis- 
tinguishes twelve  species,  their  range  being  from  India  to  Japan 
and  Polynesia. 

leliantbua  major,  Llnne. 

South -Afi-ica.  The  leaves  of  this  stately  plant  are  very  efficacious 
as  antiseptics,  also  in  cases  of  scald-head,  ringworm  and  various 
other  cutaneous  diseases  [Dr.  Pappe].  Its  effect  of  promoting 
granulation  is  very  remarkable  [Dr.  A.  Brown] .  Flowers  rich  in 
honey,  as  indicated  by  the  generic  name.     Will  bear  some  frost. 

Kelica  altiasima,  Linn^. 

Eastern  Europe,  Middle  Asia.  This  perennial  grass  has  recently 
come  into  use  for  pasture. 

leliea  eiliata,  Linn^. 

Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  A  perennial  fodder-grass,  particulai*ly 
desirable  for  sheep.     Best  for  dry  gypsum-  or  lime-ground. 

Kelioa  nutana,  Linn^. 

The  Pearl-Ghrass.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  enduring 
an  alpine  exposure  and  living  also  in  the  shade  of  forests.  It  will 
bear  the  clime  of  Norway  to  lat.  70°  28'  [Schuebeler].  It  produces 
suckers,  and  affords  good  foliage  in  woody  regions ;  so  also  does  M. 
uniflora  (Retzius).  Several  other  species  are  on  record  from 
various  parts  of  the  globe,  among  which  M.  mutica  (Walter),  of 
North- America,  seems  to  deserve  special  attention. 
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Melioa  sarmentosa,  Nees. 

Brazil  and  La  Plata-States.  A  tall  grass,  cHmbing  to  a  height 
of  12  feet  in  forests  and  on  river-banks.  Professor  Hieronymns 
speaks  of  M.  aurantiaca  (Desrousseanx),  M.  laxifilora  (Cavanillefi), 
M.  macra  (Nees),  M.  papilionacea  (Linn6),  M.  rigida  and  M. 
violacea  (Cavanilles)  as  perennial  Pampas-grasses,  which  though 
hard,  are  nutritious,  and  particularly  sought  by  asses  and  mules. 

Melieoeoa  bUuflra,  LinnS. 

The  Jenip.  Central  America,  on  mountains.  Cultiyated  in 
Jamaica  up  to  about  3000  feet  [ W.  Fa wcett] .  So  many  sapindaceous 
trees  of  the  Cupania-series  have  been  shown  by  my  own  experiments 
to  be  hardy  in  a  climate  like  that  of  Victoria,  that  this  important  mem- 
ber of  the  series  could  now  also  be  admitted  into  this  list.  The  pulp 
of  the  fruit  is  of  a  grape-taste ;  the  seeds  can  be  used  like  sweet 
chestnuts. 

Melilotns  alba,  Desrousseauz. 

The  Cabul-  or  Bokhara-clover.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Middle 
Asia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  50°  16'  [Schuebeler].  A 
biennial  herb.  On  account  of  its  fragrance  it  is  of  some  value  aa 
admixture  to  hay.  Pigs  devour  this  herb  with  avidity  [Vasey]. 
It  is  also  a  good  bee-plant,  the  white  flowers  lasting  till  late  in  the 
season.  Odorous  principle :  cumarin.  The  species  of  Melilotus 
are  regarded  by  Mr.  W.  Farrer  as  among  the  best  for  green 
manuring. 

Melilotns  altissima,  Thuillier.     {M.  offieifMlis,  Desronaseaaz.) 

Europe  and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  76"  17'. 
Biennial  or  lasting  through  several  years,  if  prevented  from  flower- 
ing. Contains  also  Cumarin.  Allied  species  are  M.  macrorrhiza 
(Persoon)  and  M.  parviflora  (Desrousseanx).  All  serve  purposes 
similar  to  those  for  which  M.  alba  is  employed.  Grown  on  the 
coast  it  becomes  less  odorous.  Honey  from  this  and  closely  allied 
plants  exquisite.  Imparts  its  scent  to  milk  and  butter  disadvan- 
tageously. 

KeinotiUi  eoemlea,  Gaertner. 

South-Europe  and  North-Africa.  Cultivated  in  Norway  to  lat. 
70°  22'.  An  annual,  very  odorous  fodder-herb.  It  forms  an 
ingredient  of  the  green  Swiss  cheese,  which  owes  its  flavor  and 
color  chiefly  to  this  plant. 

Melissa  officinalis,  Linn^. 

The  Balm-Herb.  Southern  Europe  and  Western  Asia.  A 
perennial  herb,  valuable  for  its  scent,  which  depends  on  a  peculiar 
volatile  oil.  This  herb  is  also  important  as  a  bee^plant.  Readily- 
propagated  by  division  of  the  root. 
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Melooalftmns  compaetifloms,  Benthajn. 

Martaban,  ascending  to  6,000  feet.  This  Bamboo  attains  a 
height  of  25  feet,  and  is  somewhat  scandent. 

Xelocanna  bambnsoides,  Trinins. 

The  Berry-bearing  Bamboo,  from  Chittagong  and  other  moan- 
tainouB  parts  of  India,  as  well  as  of  the  Archipelagus.  Height  to 
70  feet  [Knrz].  The  fruit  is  of  the  size  of  a  small  pear,  fleshy,  and 
contains  a  seed,  which  is  said  to  be  very  pleasant  eating  [Masters]. 
It  is  a  thomless  Bamboo,  growing  on  dry  slopes  of  hills.  Circum- 
ference towards  base  1  foot ;  growth  beautifully  erect. 

Xentba  arvensls,  Linn^. 

Europe,  extra-tropical  Asia.  The  variety  piperascens  of  this 
perennial  herb  constitutes  the  peculiar  Japan-Peppermint.  From 
the  distilled  oil  of  this  by  refrigeration  the  crystalline  menthol  is 
obtained  in  unusually  large  proportion  for  medicinal  purposes  [E. 
Holmes].  The  plant  is  said  to  have  been  used  in  Japan  at  least 
2,000  years  [Christy].  Mints  of  various  kinds  could  probably  be 
reared  with  advantage  also  as  anti-malarian. 

Xentba  laziflora,  Bentham. 

Victoria  and  the  most   Southern  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
This,  the  Australian  "  Forest-Mint,"  furnishes  a  peculiarly  pleasant 
oil,  not  dissimilar  to  that  of  peppermint,     A  fair  oil  can  also  be 
distilled  from  M.  Australis  (R.  Brown),  the  common  "  River- Mint " 
of  South-Eastern  Australia. 

Sientl&a  piperita,  Linn^.* 

The  "  Peppermint."  Middle-Europe.  This  well-known  perennial 
herb  is  important  for  its  peculiar  essential  oil.  This  distilled  oil 
is  in  considerable  demand,  and  would  be  best  obtained  fi*om  plants 
cultivated  in  mountain-regions  or  naturalised  along  forest-rivulets. 
The  annual  production  of  oil  of  peppermint  is  estimated  at  90,000 
lbs.,  two-thirds  of  which  are  prepared  in  the  State  of  New  York 
[Masters].  Eminent  authorities  refer  the  Peppermint  as  a  variety 
to  Mentha  aquatica,  L.,  the  Water-Mint  of  Europe,  North  America, 
West-  and  North- Asia ;  from  which  the  true  Crisp  Mint  (M.  crispa, 
Linne)  is  again  derived,  as  well  as  the  Bergamot-Mint  (M.  citrata, 
Ehrhart).  Mr.  Slater's  experience  for  years  at  Port  Phillip  has 
been,  that  from  a  ton  of  the  cut  herb  5  to  7  lbs.  of  oil  can  be  dis- 
tilled, worth  about  35s.  a  lb. ;  he  obtained  about  3  tons  of  cut  herb 
from  an  acre.  The  writing  "  Minth  "  or  "  Mentb  "  is  preferable, 
the  former  in  accordance  with  Hippocrates  and  Theophrastos,  the 
latter  according  to  Plinius'  writing  for  M.  piperita. 
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Mentba  Pulecinm,  Linn^. 

The  true  "Penny-royal."  Europe,  Western  Asia,  Northern 
Africa.  A  perennial  scent-herb,  yielding  a  peculiar  ethereal  oil. 
It  likes  moist  soil.  To  be  avoided  for  naturalisation  on  pastures, 
as  not  readily  repressed. 

Mentha  rotnndifolla,  Hudson. 

Western  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia. 
Fond  of  wet  places,  which  by  the  culture  of  this  and  other  mints 
may  be  profitably  utilised.  In  odor  this  mint  approaches  to  Melissa. 
The  French  and  Italian  Crisp  Mint  is  partly  derived  from  this 
species.  Closely  allied  to  the  following,  and  often  regarded  as  a 
variety  of  M.  viridis.  The  Crisp  Mint  of  Greece  is  M.  tomentosa 
(D'Urville). 

Mentha  lonerifoliaf  Hudson  {M.  silvesiris,  Linn^.) 

The  "  Horse-Mint."  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  temperate  Asia- 
Perennial.  One  of  the  Crisp  Mints  is  derived  from  this  species. 
Hardy,  like  the  three  preceding  species,  to  lat.  59**  55'  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler]. 

Mentha  ▼iridla,  Linne. 

The  "  Spearmint."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  Perennial - 
A  particular  sort  of  Crisp  Mint  (M.  crispata,  Schrader)  belongs  to 
this  species.  Readily  propagated  like  other  mints  by  division  of 
the  root. 

Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Linn^. 

Inappropriately  called  the  Bog-bean  or  Buck-bean.  Europe, 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North-America.  In  springy  and  spongy 
bogs.  A  perennial  herb  of  great  beauty,  which  could  be  naturalised 
with  facility  in  any  cold  regions.  Indigenous  as  far  north  as  lat.  71". 
10'  in  Norway  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  The  root  is  starchy.  The 
whole  plant  is  pervaded  by  a  bitter  principle,  largely  derived  from 
menyanthin.     The  plant  is  used  medicinally  as  a  tonic  and  febrifuge. 

Meriandra  Abyaslnica,  F.  v.  MueUer.    (3f.  Benghalenns,  Bentham.) 

Abyssinia,  on  high  mountains.  A  shrub  of  penetrating  odor ; 
utilised  much  like  sage. 

Mesen&briantheniiun  ODqiiilaterale,  Haworth. 

Austi'alia  and  West-coast  of  America.  This  widely  creeping' 
species  spreads  readily  over  saline  ground,  whether  clayey,  sandy 
or  rocky.  Mr.  J.  Clode  observes,  that  sheep  are  very  fond  of  this 
succulent  plant,  and  require  but  little  water  when  browsing  on  it ;  or 
in  cool  coast-districts  they  will  do  without  any  water  even  in  summer, 
while  thriving  well  on  the  foliage.     Fruit  with  a  sweetish  edible 
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pulp.  This  species  with  M.  Australe  (Haworth)  forms  on  the 
Australian  coasts  one  of  the  most  effectual  iirst  impediments  to  the 
influx  of  sea-sand ;  both  should  be  encouraged  in  their  growth  at 
the  very  edge  of  the  tide.     Not  less  hardy  than  M.  edule. 

lesembriaatbemmii  eapitatain,  Haworth. 

South- Africa  This  perennial  species,  from  the  readiness  and 
quickness  of  its  growth,  and  from  the  abundance  of  its  seeds  and 
their  easy  dispersion,  is  one  of  the  best  for  staying  any  rolling  sea- 
sand  [Dickinson].  M.  pugioniforme  (Linne)  and  many  other 
species  serve  the  same  purpose. 

Cesembrlanthemiiiii  BarUyi,  N.  Brown. 

Namaqua-land.  About  2  feet  high,  but  also  widely  creeping. 
Leaves  large,  replete  with  aqueous  sap,  so  much  so,  as  to  allay, 
when  consumed  by  pasture-animals,  their  thirst  [Sir  Henry 
Barkly]. 

Cesembriantbemniii  crystalllniiin«  Linne. 

The  Ice-Plant.  Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  South - 
Africa.  Annual.  Recently  recommended  as  a  spinach-plant. 
Can  be  grown  on  bare  sand,  which  it  helps  to  cover.  Eaten  by 
sheep.     In  Norway  it  will  succeed  northward  to  lat.  69°  18'. 

Hesembriantbemain  edule,  Linne. 

The  "Hottentot-fig"  of  South- Africa.  Under  the  same  ver- 
nacular name  is  also  compHsed  the  distinct  M.  acinaciforme,  which 
however,  as  regards  fruit  is  far  inferior.  Should  be  transferred  to 
any  of  the  most  inhospitable  desert-regions,  as  it  affords  in  the 
inner  part  of  its  fruit  a  really  palatable  and  copious  food.  It 
proved  hardy  in  Southern  England. 

Hesembriantbemain  floribnndon,  Haworth. 

South- Africa.  This  succulent  perennial  with  many  allied  species 
from  the  same  part  of  the  globe  is  a  far  more  important  plant  than 
might  be  assumed,  because  "a  good  stretch  of  this  is  worth  as 
much  as  a  dam  "  [Professor  McOwan],  Succulent  plants  like  these 
would  live  in  sandy  deserts,  where  storage  of  water  may  be 
impracticable. 

Hetrosideros  tomentosa,  Cimningham. 

Northern  Island  of  New  Zealand.  Could  be  grown  for  timber 
on  rocky  sea-shores.  Height  reaching  about  80  feet ;  trunk  stout, 
but  comparatively  short.  The  timber,  according  to  Professor  Kirk 
deserves  attention,  as  one  of  the  most  durable  for  the  frame- work 
in  ship-building,  for  jetties,  docks,  sills.  Other  species  with  dense 
wood,  occurring  in  New  Zealand,  are  M.  lucida  (Menzies)  and  M. 
robusta  (Cunn.),  both  ornamental  trees  with  crimson  flowers,  called 
Ratas  by  the  Maories. 
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Metrosld^cs  poIymorpliA,  QaudiohaacL 

Hawaian  IslandB  to  6,000  feet  aLtitnde,  Society-  and  Fiji-Islands, 
Howe's  Island.  In  Hawaia  the  most  widely  distribiLted  tree. 
A  large  tree,  famishing  a  hard,  tough  and  very  durable  timber 
[Dr.  Hillebrand]. 

Mlob«Ua  •SBoelMh  Blame. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  other  Indian  mountains,  up  to  8,000  feet. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size,  supplying  boards  to  3  feet  in  width,  and 
is  one  of  the  best  timber-trees  there.  Foliage  deciduous  ;  flowers 
large,  white ;  wood  yellowish.  M.  lanuginosa  (Wallioh)  ascends 
there  also  to  temperate  regions  with  M.  Kisopa  (Hamilton),  M. 
Cathcartii  (Hooker  and  Thomson),  M.  Champaca  (Linn6),  M. 
Punduana  (H.  &  Th.)  and  M.  Nilagirica  (Zenker),  all  being 
tall  trees. 

Mioromeria  Bouclasii,  Bentham. 

The  "Yerba  Buena."  Western  North- America.  A  perennial 
herb  of  medicinal,  particularly  anthelminthic,  properties. 

Hioroa«rUi  Forsterl,  J.  Honker. 

The  Native  Scorzonera  of  extra-tropical  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  A  perennial  herb,  dcRerving  attention,  ba  its  root  would 
probably  enlarge  and  improve  through  culture.  On  alpine 
mountains  the  plant  developes  most  luxuriantly  during  summer. 
The  Australian  aborigines  use  the  root  for  food.  The  plant  would 
prove  hardy  in  Middle  Europe. 

Milimn  eftisniii,  Linn^. 

English  Millet-Grass.  Europe,  North-  and  Middle- Asia,  North- 
America.  Perennial,  suited  for  damp  forest-land  particularly,  the 
pastural  capabilities  of  which  it  enhances.  On  river-banka  it 
attains  a  height  of  6  feet.  It  is  relished  by  cattle.  The  seeds  can 
be  used  like  millet,  the  stems  for  the  manufacture  of  superior 
straw-hats.  It  is  a  great  favorite  with  pheasants  and  many  other 
birds  for  the  sake  of  its  seeds,  which  ripen  early  in  the  season. 
Indigenous  in  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  71**  7'  [Schuebeler] . 
Nutritious  hay  to  the  extent  of  3  tons  on  an  acre  obtainable  from 
this  grass  [Coleman]. 

Mimosa  mbioaulls,  Lamarck. 

All  India,  extending  to  Afghanistan,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  A 
hedge-bush,  almost  inapproachable,  growing  finally  to  tree-height. 
It  has  proved  hardy  at  Melbourne,  enduring  some  frost. 

Mimuaopa  plobosa,  Gaertner. 

Central  America.  Tree,  reaching  a  height  of  about  120  feet, 
perhaps  fit  like  many  other  Sapotacese  for  frostless  extra-tropic 
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regions.  The  milky  juice  from  cats  into  the  stem  when  ex&iooated 
formfi  the  Balata  ai  commerce,  a  substance  in  its  qualities  allied 
both  to  Gutta-percha  and  India-mbber  [Jenman].  Wood  verjr 
dense  and  also  elastic. 


MUlOVft  Sieberi,  A.  de  Candolle. 
West-Indies   and   Florida.      Tree  reaching  30  feet   in   height* 
Fruit  of  agreeable  taste  [Sargent]. 

Xonarda  didyma,  Linn6. 

Eastern  North-America.  Hardy  to  lat.  59^  55 '  in  Norway.  A 
perennial  odorous  herb,  producing  the  medicinal  Oswego-  or 
Beebalm-Tea.  M.  fistulosa,  L.,  and  several  others  are  also  of  very 
strong  scent.     Their  volatile  oil  contains  thymol. 

Monarda  pnnotata   Linn^. 

Eastern  North-America,  where  it  is  called  "  Native  Horse-mint." 
Bees  extract  an  astonishing  quantity  of  honey  from  this  plant. 
M.  citriodora  (Cervantes)  is  an  allied  lemon-scented  species, 
extending  from  the  South- Western  States  to  Mexico. 

MoBodora  Ancolensia,  Welwitsch. 

Tropical  West- Africa,  up  to  the  comparatively  cool  elevation  of 
3,500  feet.  A  tree  attaining  30  feet  in  height.  The  pleasantly 
aromatic  seeds  come  into  the  market,  like  those  of  the  following 
species ;  they  measure  about  half-an-inch  in  diameter  and  are  pro- 
duced in  good  numbers. 

Xonodora  Myriatioa,  Danal. 

The  Calabash-Nutmeg.  West-Africa^  within  the  tropics,  ascend- 
ing to  2,500  feet.  A  tree  attaining  as  a  maximum  60  feet  in  height 
[Dr.  Welwitsch].  Leaves  occasionally  2  feet  long  and  8  inches 
broad ;  foliage  thus  grand.  Hardy  at  Port  Jackson,  according  to 
Mr.  Ch.  Moore.     The  seeds  serve  as  nutmegs. 

Montia  fontana,  Linne 

In  many  of  the  cooler  regions  of  the  world.  A  very  small  annual 
herb.  Consumed  in  Thuringia  and  in  the  adjoining  countries  much 
as  salad  [Prof.  Noerdlinger] .  Easily  naturalised  on  springy 
ground. 

XOBStera  deliciosa,  Liebmann. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala,  in  the  mountainous  region.  One  of  the 
grandest  of  aroid  plants,  climbing  to  a  height  of  12  feet  or 
occasionally  more;  leaf -stalks  often  3  feet  long.  The  fruit  is 
edible,  and  of  a  luscious  ananas-flavor  [Dr.  Masters].  In  Australia 
it  ripens  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.  The  plant  is  important 
also  for  scenic  culture.  Succeeds  as  far  south  as  Durban  in  Natal 
[J.  M.  Wood]. 
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Mor^hella  ooniea,  Persoon. 

Europe,  Asia,  Northern  and  Central  America,  northward  to  lat, 
70^  in  Norway.  With  M.  semilibera  this  Morel  has  been  fonnd  in 
Victoria  and  New  South  "Wales  ;  its  spread  should  be  encouraged 
hj  artificial  means,  as  it  is  a  wholesome  esculent.  Kohlrausch  and 
Siegel  found  29  to  35  per  cent,  of  protein  in  Morels  when  dried. 
European  superior  species,  probably  admitting  of  introduction,  are : 
M.  esculenta,  M.  Grigas,  Pers.,  M.  rimosipes,  D.C.,  M.  Bohemica, 
Krombh.,  M.  deliciosa,  Fries  (which  extends  to  Java),  M.  patula, 
Pers.  and  M.  Smithiana,  the  Bell-Morel ;  but  several  others  occur 
in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Though  these  fungs  show  a  predilection 
for  pine-f orestfi,  they  are  not  dependent  upon  them ;  thus  the 
writer  found  M.  conica  (Persoon)  in  Eucalyptus-forests,  and  thia 
late  in  the  autumn.  M.  esculenta  is  an  early  spring-species.  M. 
Smithiana  is  over  a  foot  high.  They  can  all  be  dried  and  preserved 
for  culinary  purposes.  Morels  contain  some  poison-principle,  called 
Helvella-acid,  which  needs  removal  by  boiling  them  in  water ;  this 

•    acid  is  volatile  or  readily  decomposed,  so  that  dried  Morels  are 
nearly  free  of  it  [Boehm  and  Kuelz]. 

Morinya  pteryg'osperma,  Gaertner. 

The  Horseradish-Tree  of  India,  abundant  as  far  as  the  middle 
regions  of  the  mountains.  Height  to  about  20  feet,  but  thick- 
stemmed.  Fruits  in  Eastern  subtropic  Australia  copiously.  The 
plant  is  reai'ed  readily.  The  long  pods  are  of  culinary  use ;  the 
seeds  are  somewhat  almond-like  and  rich  in  oil,  which  has  no  per- 
ceptible smell,  and  is  esteemed  by  watchmakers  particularly.  Gum 
exudes  from  the  stem.  M.  aptera  (G^aertner)  occurs  from  Abyssinia 
and  from  Egypt  to  Arabia  and  Syria.  M.  Concanensis  (Nimmo)  is  an 
allied  species  from  the  drier  regions  of  North-Westem  India. 

Morns  alba,  Linne.*^ 

The  White  Mulberry-tree.  Upper  India  and  Western  China* 
This  tree  in  several  varieties  provides  the  food  for  the  ordinary 
Chinese  silk-insect  (Bombyx  Mori).  Silk  was  produced  in  Italy 
700  years  ago,  and  this  branch  of  industry  has  flourished  there  ever 
since.  In  China  silk  has  been  reeled  for  4,500  years ;  this  may 
demonstrate  the  permanency  of  an  industry,  which  we  wish  to 
establish  extensively  anywhere  under  a  similar  sky.  "  One  pound 
of  silk  is  worth  its  weight  in  silver,  and  this  pound  may  be  pro- 
duced (so  far  as  the  food  of  the  Bombyx  is  concerned)  from  thirty 
pounds  of  mulberry-leaves  or  from  a  single  tree;  which  may  thus 
be  brought  to  yield  annually  the  material  for  16  yards  of  Gros  de 
Naples  "  [R.  Thompson].  The  White  Mulberry-tree  is  of  extremely 
easy  growth  from  cuttings,  also  readily  raised  from  well-matured 
seeds.  It  is  usually  unisexual,  and  finally  attains  a  very  large  size. 
It  can  still  be  grown  in  climes,  where  olives  will  no  longer  thrive. 
In  I^  or  way  the  tree  bore  seeds  in  lat.  59®  55'  [Schuebeler].  It 
passed  through  years  of  severe  drought  in  Central  Australia  [Rev. 
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H.  Kempe].  Spots  for  Mulbeny-cnltnre  must  not  be  over  moist, 
when  the  leaves  are  to  be  atilised  for  the  Bombjz.  In  1870, 
according  to  the  British  Trade-Journal,  the  produce  of  cocoons 
amonnted  in  Europe  to  £16,688,000;  in  Asia  to  £28,112,000 ;  in 
Africa  to  £44,000;  in  the  South-sea  Islands  to  £24,000;  in 
America  to  £20,000— thus  giving  a  general  total  of  £44,788,000. 
In  1875  the  yield  of  raw  silk  in  the  district  of  Rajshahye  (British 
India)  was  estimated  at  £400,000,  employing  about  12,000  people, 
the  plantations  extending  approximately  over  150  square  miles 
[Dr.  S.  Forbes  Watson].  In  that  district  alone  a  quarter  of  a 
million  people  derive  their  support  from  the  trade  and  other 
branches  of  the  silk-industries.  Great  Britain  imported  in  1884 
4,519,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk,  to  a  value  of  3,341,000;  of  thrown 
silk,  husks  and  waste  to  the  value  of  £907,000,  irrespective  of 
manufactured  silk-goods,  the  cost  of  which  amounted  to  nearly 
eleven  million  pounds  sterling.  In  1889  the  imports  came  to 
3,123,000  lbs.  of  raw  silk  of  a  declared  value  of  £2,192,000, 
607,000  lbs.  of  thrown  silk  worth  £511,000,  husks  and  waste  to 
the  amount  of  about  £900,000,  and  manufactured  to  the  value  of 
£11,790,000.  The  French  Govei-ument  fostered  in  1890  the  silk- 
production  within  its  own  territory  by  a  subsidy  of  £140,000. 
Superior  varieties  of  mulberry  can  be  grafted  with  ease  on  ordinary 
stock.  M.  Indica,  L.,  M.  macrophylla,  Moretti,  M.  Morettiana, 
Jacq.,  M.  Chinensis,  Bertol.,  M.  latifolia,  Poir,.  M.  Italica,  Poir.,  M. 
Japonica,  Nois.,  M.  Byzantiiia,  Sieb.,  M.  nervosa,  Del.,  M.  pumila, 
Nois,  M.  tortuosa,  Audib.,  as  well  as  M.  Constantinopolitana, 
Lamarck,  which  according  to  Professor  C.  Koch  is  identical  with  M. 
multicaulis  of  Perrottet,  are  merely  forms  of  M.  alba,  to  which 
probably  also  M.  Tatarica,  L.  and  M.  pabularia,  Jacquin,  belong. 
The  variety,  known  as  M.  Indica,  produces  black  fruits.  The 
raising  of  Mulberry-trees  has  recently  assumed  enormous  dimen- 
sions in  California,  where  between  seven  and  eight  millions  wei*e 
planted  since  1870.  The  process  of  rearing  the  silk -insect  i» 
simple,  and  involves  no  laborious  exertions.  The  cocoons,  after 
they  have  been  properly  steamed,  dried  and  pressed,  readily  find 
purchasers  in  Europe,  the  price  ranging  according  to  quality  fi'om 
3s.  to  6s.  per  lb.  The  eggs  of  the  silk-moth  sell  at  a  price  from 
16s.  to  £2  per  ounce ;  in  1870,  Japan  had  to  provide  two  millions 
of  ounces  of  silk-ova  for  Europe,  where  the  worms  had  extensively 
fallen  victims  to  disease.  As  an  example  of  the  profit  to  be 
realised,  a  Calif omi an  fact  may  be  cited,  according  to  which  £700 
were  the  clear  g^in  from  the  3^  acres,  the  working,  expenses  having 
been  £93.  The  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
has  estimated,  that  under  ordinary  circumstances  an  acre  should 
support  from  700  to  1,000  mulberry-trees,  pix)ducing,  when  four 
years  old,  5,000  lbs.  of  leaves  fit  for  food.  On  this  quantity 
of  leaves  can  be  reared  140,000  worms,  from  which  ova  at  a  net-profit, 
ranging  from  £80  to  £240  per  acre,  will  be  obtained  by  the  work 
of  one  person.  Mr.  C.  Brady,  of  Sydney,  thinks  the  probable  pro- 
ceeds of  silk-culture  to  be  from  £60  to  £150  for  the  acre.     Th© 
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discrepancies  in  calcniaiaons  of  this  kind  are  explained  by  difEer- 
ences  in  clime,  soil,  attention,  treatment  and  also  rate  o£  labour. 

A  very  palatable  fruit  is  obtained  from  a  variety  cultivated  in 
Beloochistan  and  Afghanistan.  The  white-fruited  tree  was 
found  apparently  wild  by  Dr.  A.  v.  Kegel,  at  Taschkend  and 
Tutkaul ;  the  stems  there  were  7  feet  thick. 

The  results  of  Mr.  Brady's  experience  on  the  varieties  of  Morus 
alba  are  as  follows  :  In  the  normal  form  the  fruits  are  white  with  a 
purplish  tinge  more  or  less  deep  ;  the  bark  is  pale ;  the  leaf  is  also 
of  a  pale  hue,  not  very  early,  nor  very  tender,  nor  very  abundant. 
It  may  be  grown  on  moist  ground,  so  long  as  such  is  drained,  or  it 
will  live  even  on  poor,  loose,  gravelly  soil,  bordering  on  running 
water.  The  Cevennes-variety  is  a  free  grower,  afEords  a  laz^e 
quantity  of  leaves,  though  of  rather  thick  consistence ;  all  varieties 
of  the  Morus-Bombyx  like  these  leaves,  whether  young  or  old ;  it 
is  also  called  the  Rose-leaved  variety ;  the  silk,  which  it  yields,  is 
substantial  in  quantity  and  also  good  in  quality ;  does  best  on  rich 
dry  slopes.  The  bushy  Indian  variety  has  a  fine  leaf  of  a  beautiful 
green,  which,  though  light  in  weight,  is  abundantly  produced ; 
it  can  be  cut  back  to  the  stem  three  or  four  times  a  year ;  the 
leaves  are  flat,  long  and  pointed,  possess  a  fine  aroma,  and  are 
relished  by  every  variety  of  the  ordinary  silk- insect,  though  all  do 
not  thrive  equally  well  on  it ;  the  silk  derived  from  this  variety  is 
excellent,  but  not  always  so  heavy  in  quantity  as  that  produced 
from  the  rosy  variety ;  it  prefers  rich,  low-lying  bottoms,  is  a 
greedy  feeder,  but  may  thus  be  made  to  cover  an  extraordinary 
breadth  of  alluvial  or  manured  land  in  a  marvellously  short  space 
of  time.  At  Sydney  Mr.  Brady  can  provide  leaves  from  this  Indian 
variety  all  through  the  year  by  the  removal  of  cuttings,  which  will 
strike  their  roots  almost  at  any  season  ;  it  also  ripens  seeds  readily, 
and  should  be  kept  at  bush- size ;  it  requires  naturally  less  space 
than  the  other  kinds.  A  fourth  variety  comes  from  North-China ; 
it  has  heart-shaped,  flat,  thickish  leaves,  which  form  very  good 
food  for  the  silkworm.  Mr.  Brady,  as  well  as  Mr.  Martelli,  recom- 
mend very  particularly  the  variety  passing  under  the  name  of 
Moras  multicaulis  for  the  worms  in  their  earliest  stages.  The 
former  recommends  the  Cape- variety  also  ;  the  latter  wishes  like- 
wise the  variety  caUed  Morus  Morettiana  to  be  used  on  account  of 
its  succulent  nutritious  foliage,  so  well  adapted  for  the  insect, 
while  yet  very  young,  and  also  on  account  of  producing  the  largest 
amount  of  food  within  the  shortest  time.  This  Manilla- variety, 
above  mentioned  as  Morus  multicaulis,  comes  into  bearing  several 
weeks  earlier  than  most  other  sorts,  and  should  therefore  be  at 
hand  for  early  hatched  woions.  An  excellent  phytological  exposi- 
tion of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  White  Mulberry-tree  is  given 
in  De  Candolle's  prodromus  vvii.  238-245  (1873),  by  Bureau. 

The  Muscardine-disease  is  produced  by  Botrytis  Bassiana,  while 
the  still  more  terrible  Pebrine-ddsease  is  caused  by  a  minute 
psorospermous   organism.      On  the  Pebrine  Pasteur's  researches 
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since  1865  have  shed  mach  light.  Gonntries  like  oars,  happilf 
free  from  these  pests,  can  thns  rear  healthy  silk-ova  at  a  high 
preminm  for  exportation. 

The  White  Mulberry-tree,  with  others,  offering  food  to  the  silk- 
worms, such  as  the  osage-orange,  should  be  planted  copiously 
everywhere  for  hedges  or  copses.  A  very  soft  textile  fibre  is 
obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  Chinese  Mulberry-tree.  A  variety 
of  the  White  Mulberry-tree  (M.  laevigata,  Wallich)  furnishes  in 
Assam,  where  it  is  called  the  *'  Bola,"  almost  exclusively  the  wood 
for  paddles  and  oars  [W.  R.  Fisher], 

■oms  oeltldlfolla,  Humboldt. 

Prom  Peru  to  Mexico,  ascending  to  8,000  feet.  The  fruit  of  this 
Mulberry-tree  is  edible.  Rev.  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito,  praises  par- 
ticularly the  wood  of  this  tree  for  building  purposes.  M.  insignis 
(Planchon),  from  New  Granada,  is  a  similar  species ;  it  reaches 
elevations  of  11,000  feet,  is  therefore  a  plant  fit  also  for  the  cold 
temperate  zone,  and  deserves  thus  general  cultural  attention. 

Corns  nigrra,  Linn^.* 

The  Black  Mulberry-tree.  South-Western  Russia  and  Persia. 
Attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Highly  valuable  for  its  pleasant 
refreshing  fruits.  It  is  a  tree  of  longevity,  instances  being  on 
record  of  its  having  lived  through  several  centuries  ;  it  is  also  very 
hardy,  enduring  the  winter-cold  of  Norway  to  latitude  61®  15';  at 
Christiania  it  bore  fruit  [Schuebeler].  Mr.  John  Hodgkins  regards 
it  as  a  superior  tree  for  sandy  coast-ridges.  The  leaves  of  this 
species  also  afford  food  for  the  ordinary  silk-moth,  and  are  almost 
exclusively  used  for  this  purpose  in  the  Canary-Islands,  although 
the  produce  therefrom  is  not  always  so  good  as  that  from  M.  alba. 
The  tree  occurs  usually  as  unisexual.  M.  atropurpurea  (Roxburgh), 
from  Cochin-Ohina,  is  an  allied  tree.  The  cylindrical  fruit-spike 
attains  a  length  of  2  inches.  A  palatable,  somewhat  vinous  bever- 
age can  be  obtained  by  fermentation  from  Mulberries. 

■orns  rabra,  Linn^.* 

The  Red  Mulberry-tree.  Eastern  North- America,  North-Mexico. 
The  largest  of  the  genus,  attaining  a  height  of  about  70  feet ;  it 
produces  a  strong  and  compact  timber,  of  wonderful  endurance 
underground  ;  hence  in  demand  for  posts  and  railway -ties  [General 
Harrison],  also  for  knees  of  small  vessels  [Dr.  C.  Mohr],  and  a 
variety  of  other  purposes.  Fruit  edible,  sweet,  large.  The  tree  is 
still  hardy  in  Cluistiania  [Schuebeler].  It  requires  a  deep  rich  soil 
and  endures  shade  [Fernow].  Rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth 
in  Nebraska  43  inches  in  18  years  [Famas]. 
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Kuonna    CoolllllOl&llieilsiS)    Bentham.      {Maeranihua   Cochinehinensis, 
Loureiro.) 

A  climbing  annual,  which  can  be  reared  in  the  open  air  in  Eng- 
land. Pods,  cooked  as  a  vegetable,  taste  like  those  of  kidney-beans 
[Johnson]. 

MaeUenberflTia  diffusa,  Willdenow. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  Perennial.  Recorded  among 
the  good  native  fodder-grasses  of  Alabama  by  C.  Mohr,  thriving  as 
well  on  dry  hills  as  in  low  damp  forest-ground.  Prof.  Killebrew 
mentions,  that  this  grass  in  Tennessee  carpets  the  soil  in  forests 
with  a  living  green.  M.  glomerata  (Trinius)  is  in  the  same  region 
a  pasture-  and  hay -grass,  available  on  wet  meadows  [Dr.  Vasey]. 

MueUenberflria  Mexioana,  Trinius. 

Southern  parts  of  North- America.  A  perennial  good  fodder" 
grass,  particularly  fit  for  low  humid  ground,  also  for  forests.  Root 
creeping  ;  stem  much  branched,  bending  down. 

Murraya  exotica,  Eoenig. 

South-Asia,  Polynesia,  East-  and  North-Australia.  This  shrub 
or  small  tree  is  one  of  the  best  among  the  odoriferous  plants  in 
India  [C.  B.  Clarke].  M.  Koenigii  (Sprengel)  ascends  the  Hima- 
layas to  5,000 ;  its  leaves  are  in  frequent  use  as  an  ingredient  of 
curries. 

Kusa  Cavendishii,  Lambert.*    (Musa    regia,  Bamph ;   Mvksa  Chinentis, 
Sweet ;  Musa  nana,  Loureiro.) 

The  Chinese  Banana.  A  comparatively  dwarf  species,  the  stem 
attaining  a  height  of  only  about  6  or  6  feet.  Its  robust  and  dwarf 
habit  render  it  particularly  fit  for  exposed  localities,  and  this  is  one 
X)f  the  reasons,  why  it  is  so  extensively  cultivated  in  the  South-Sea 
Islands.  It  is  also  less  liable  to  disease  than  the  other  cultivated 
species,  and  keeps  better  in  transit.  The  yield  of  fruit  is  profuse 
(even  as  much  as  200  to  300  fruits  in  a  spike),  and  the  flavor 
excellent.  Mr.  J.  S.  Edgar  states,  that  bunches  of  this  banana  with 
thirty  dozen  fruits  are  no  rarity  at  Keppel-Bay.  General  Sir  John 
Lefroy  saw  bunches  of  80  lbs.  weight  produced  in  Bermuda,  where 
the  plant  bears  fruits  all  the  year  round.  This,  as  well  as  M. 
sapientum  and  M.  paridisiaca,  still  ripens  its  fruits  in  Madeira, 
Florida  and  at  Port  Jackson,  where  it  can  be  reared  more  profitably 
than  M.  paradisiaca.  Introduced  about  60  years  ago  by  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire  through  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Williams  to  the  South-Sea 
Islands,  and  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  through  Mr.  Mills,  to  Australia. 
The  specific  name,  given  by  M.  Loureiro,  is  entitled  to  preference. 
All  Musas  are  grand  honey-plants. 
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Musa  oornloulata,  Bomph.* 

Insular  India.  Fruits  as  large  as  a  good-sized  cacnmber  ;  skin 
thick  ;  pulp  reddish-white,  firm,  dry,  sweet ;  an  excellent  fruit  for 
cooking  [Kurz].     The  Lu  bang- variety  is  of  enormous  size. 

Maaa  Bnaete,  Gmelin. 

Bruce's  Banana.  From  Sofala  to  Abyssinia  in  mountain-regions. 
This  magnificent  plant  attains  a  height  of  about  30  feet,  the  leaves 
occasionally  reaching  the  length  of  fully  20  feet,  with  a  width  of 
3  feet,  being  perhaps  the  largest  in  the  whole  empire  of  plants, 
exceeding  those  of  Strelitzia  and  Ravenala,  and  surpassing  even  in 
quadi'ate-measurement  those  of  the  grand  water-plant  Victoria 
Kegia,  while  also  excelling  in  compai-ative  circumference  the  largest 
compound  frond  of  Angiopteris  evecta,  or  the  di\'ided  leaf  of  God- 
winia  Grigas,  though  the  leaves  of  some  palms  are  still  larger  in 
circumference.  The  inner  part  of  the  stem  and  the  young  spike  of 
the  Ensete  can  be  boiled,  to  serve  as  a  table-esculent,  but  the  fruit  is 
pulpless.  This  plant  produces  no  suckers,  and  requires  several  years 
to  come  into  flower  and  seed,  when  it  dies  off  like  the  Sago-Palm, 
the  Caryota-Palm  and  others,  which  flower  but  once,  without  repro- 
duction from  the  root.  It  is  probably  the  hardiest  of  all  species, 
enduring  slight  frosts. 

Xosa  XilTinflTstoiilana,  Kirk. 

Mountains  of  Sofala,  Mozambique  and  the  Niger-regions.  Similar 
to  M.  Ensete  ;  seeds  much  smaller.  This  superb  plant  requires  no 
protection  in  favorable  places  in  warm  temperate  climes,  as  it 
advances  in  its  native  country  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet.  This 
and  a  Musa  of  Angola,  like  M.  Ensete,  form  no  suckers. 

Mnsa  paradlalaoa,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  Plantain  or  Pisang.  Continental  and  Insular  India. 
Among  the  most  prolific  of  plants,  requiring  the  least  care  in  climes 
adapted  for  its  gi-owth.     Stem  not  spotted.     Bracts  purple  inside. 

.  In  this  as  well  as  M.  Cavendishii  and  M.  simiarum,  new  shoots  are 
produced  from  the  root,  to  replace  annually  the  fruit-bearing  stem. 
The  fruit  of  this  is  often  prepared  by  some  cooking  process.  Very 
many  varieties  are  distinguished,  and  they  seem  to  have  sprung 
from  the  wild  state  of  M.  sapientum.  The  writer  did  not  wish  to 
pass  this  and  the  allied  plants  unnoticed,  as  they  will  endure  the 
clime  in  warmer  localities  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  under 
careful  attention  they  are  likely  to  mature  their  fruit  with 
regularity.  They  require  rich  and  humid  soil.  All  kinds  demand 
when  in  continued  culture,  heavy  manuring,  to  come  to  the  best 
development.  Plantain-meal  is  prepared  by  simply  reducing  the 
dried  pulp  to  powder ;  it  is  palatable,  digestible  and  nourishing. 
M.  sapientum,  L.,  the  ordinary  Banana  or  Sweet  Plantain  is  a 
variety.     In  Java  the  Pisang-variety  is  grown  up  to  4,000  feet 
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elevation  [Dr.  Treub].  It  is  one  of  the  most  important  plants 
among  those  yielding  nntritions  delicioas  fruits.  The  stem  is 
spotted ;  bracts  green  inside.  The  leaves  and  particularly  the 
stalks  and  the  stems  of  this  and  other  species  of  Musa  can  be 
utilised  for  producing  a  fibre  similar  to  Manilla-hemp,  though  not 
so  strong.  The  fruit  of  this  species  is  used  chiefly  unprepared  ;  it 
is  generally  of  a  yellow  color.  Numerous  varieties  are  distinguished. 
Under  favorable  circumstances  as  much  as  a  hundredweight  of 
fruit  is  obtained  from  a  plant  annually  in  tropical  climes.  At 
Caraccas,  where  the  temperature  is  seldom  much  above  or  below 
70**  F.,  the  plantain-  and  banana-plants  are  very  productive,  being 
loaded  with  fruits  12  to  15  inches  long,  on  mountains  up  to  5,000 
feet.  In  the  dry  Murray-regions  of  South-Eastem  Australia  the 
winter-temperature  .seems  too  low  for  the  successful  development 
of  the  j)lants  except  on  sheltered  spots ;  but  bananas  will  ripen 
under  the  shelter  of  limestone-cliffs  as  far  south  as  Swan-River  in 
West- Australia.  The  plant  matures  its  fruit  also  yet  in  the  Canary- 
Islands.  The  fibre  of  any  kind  of  Musa  can  be  turned  to  some 
account,  though  tlie  value  is  various.  The  banana  requires 
infinitely  less  care  within  its  geographic  latitudes  than  the  potato ; 
contains  along  with  much  starch  amply  protein-compounds.  The 
preparation  of  starch  from  bananas  is  lucrative,  as  the  yield  is 
copious.  Many  Indian  populations  live  very  extensively  or  almost 
exclusively  on  this  fruit.  In  hot  countries  the  tall  Musas  are  some- 
times reared  as  nurse-plants.  Jamaica  alone  exported  during  1885 
bananas  to  the  value  of  £130,000,  this  culture  still  increasing  tliei-e 
[Dr.  Masters  ] .  The  import  merely  from  Fiji  into  Port  Jackson 
has  been  80-4i0,000  bunches  in  a  fortnight  [M.  Macgillivray].  The 
Amei'ican  "  fruit-drier  "  can  advantageously  be  employed  also  for 
the  exsiccating  of  Bananas.  Mr.  W.  Reynolds,  of  Daintree-River, 
Northern  Queensland,  has  of  late  years  successfully  started  banana- 
drying  for  export  to  the  European  markets.  It  is  the  small-fruited 
variety,  which  is  especially  eligible  for  this  purpose ;  thus  prepared 
it  rivals  dried  figs,  raisins  and  dates  on  the  dessert-table. 

Wsa  Simiamm,  Rumph.*  (if.  comtculata^  Loureiro ;  JIT.  aeumvnata,  CoUa)« 

From  Malacca  to  the  Siinda-Islands.  About  half-a-hundred 
marked  varieties  of  this  species,  called  mainly  Pisangs  in  India,  are 
under  cultivation  there,  especially  on  the  Archipelagus,  while  M. 
sapientum  occurs  wild  more  frequently  on  the  mainland.  Though 
the  latter  is  principally  cultivated  on  the  Indian  continent,  yet  it 
never  equals  in  delicacy  the  cultivated  forms  of  M.  simiarum,  the 
fruit  of  which  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  2  feet  [Kurz]. 


textllis,  Nee.* 

Philippine-Islands.  This  species  furnishes  the  widely  utilised 
Manilla-rope  fibre ;  the  plant  was  introduced  first  into  Australia 
by  the  author,  and  may  thrive  in  subtropic  regions.      It  likes 
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volcanic  forest-land.     Much  of  the  fibre  is  exported  to  America  for 

faper.     About  1  lb.  of  fibre  is  annually  obtained  from  each  plant 
Simmonds]. 

KnSft  ^Ogrlodytiunilllf  Linn^.     (Jf.  uranoscopoa,  Rumph.) 

India,  perhaps  indigenous  also  in  the  Fiji-  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean.  The  fruit-stalk  of  this  species  stands  upright ; 
the  edible  fi'uits  are  small,  reddish  or  orange-colored ;  pulp  gamboge- 
yellow,  mawkish-sweet  [Kurz].  The  Chinese  M.  coccinea  (Aiton), 
a  dwarf  ornamental  species,  has  also  the  fruit-spike  straight. 

Mutisla  ▼iofifolla,  Cavanilles. 

From  Chili  to  Bolivia.  This  shrubby  climber  has  through  Dr. 
Sacc  come  recently  into  medicinal  use  for  treatment  of  phthisin 
[Prof.  Naudin]. 

Xyopomin  Uvtnni,  Forster. 

New  Zealand,  where  it  is  called  Ngaio  by  the  aborigines,  also  in 
the  Chatham-Islands.  As  a  shelter- tree  it  is  equal  to  the  Australian 
M.  insulare  for  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  coast.  It  is  excellent 
for  shade,  and  its  wood  takes  a  fine  polish.  It  can  be  raised  on  the 
beach  from  cuttings.  Uprooted  it  will  produce  new  roots,  if 
covered  in  near  the  sea.  Sheep,  cattle  and  horses  browse  on  the 
foliage. 

Myrica  Oaltforaioa,  Chamisso  and  S>chlechtendal. 

Califomian  Sweetgale-Tree,  attaining  40  feet  in  height  and  a 
stem-diameter  of  3  feet.  The  leaves,  pervaded  by  a  balsamic 
resinous-oily  principle,  are  of  medicinal  value  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The 
root-bark  of  several  Myricas  is  also  turned  to  therapeutic  aocount* 

Myrloa  oerlfera,  Linne. 

The  Wax-MjTtle  or  "  Bay-Berry."  Sandy  sea-coast  of  Bastem 
North- America.  This  shrub  helps  to  bind  the  rolling  sand ;  it  has 
fragrant  leaves ;  the  fruits  are  boiled,  and  the  floating  wax,  which 
can  be  converted  into  candles,  is  skimmed  off.  In  Patagonia, 
Argentina  and  Chili  the  scrophularinous  Monttea  aphylla,  Bentham 
(Oxycladus  aphyllus,  Miers),  yields  vegetable  wax  from  its  branches 
[Lorentz]. 

Myrloa  oordifolla,  Linn^. 

South- Africa.  This  bushy  plant  arrests  the  influx  of  the  Bet^ 
sand ;  it  also  yields  wax  from  its  fruits  in  remunerative  quantity. 

Kyrlea  Faya,  Alton. 

Madeira,  Azores  and  Canary-Islands.  A  small  tree.  The 
drupaceous  fruits  are  used  for  preserves. 


X 
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Myrioa  nagrif  Thunberg.     (M,  Sapida,  Wallich.) 

Continental  India^  up  to  7,000  feet,  China,  Japan,  Borneo. 
A  shady  evei^een  tree.  The  fruit  is  one  of  the  best  of  North- 
Western  India,  is  of  vinous  sweetish  taste,  and  is  there  eat«n  by  all 
classes  [Edwin  Atkinson].     The  bark  sei-ves  for  a  brown-dye. 

Myrioa  querolfolia,  Linn^. 

South-Africa.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  wax-bushes  there- 
Many  other  species  from  different  parts  of  the  globe  are  available 
for  trial-culture,  but  none  have  as  yet  been  discovered  in  Australia. 

Myrioa  sorrata,  Lamarck. 

South- Africa.  Shrub,  only  about  3  feet  high.  Also  wax-yielding. 
The  Myrica-wax  is  heavier,  harder  and  more  brittle  than  bees'  wax, 
but  melts  more  easily  ;  it  is  got  from  the  fruits  throughout  the  cool 
season.  The  sowing  of  seeds  is  done  after  the  first  rain  of  the  cool 
months  has  steadied  the  loose  sand ;  the  plant  can  also  be  multiplied 
from  cuttings.  The  subterraneous  trunk  is  creeping,  and  in  age  of 
considerable  length  [Dr.  Pappe]. 

Myrrhis  odorata,  Soopoli. 

The  Sweet  Chervil  or  Cicely.  Mountains  of  Middle  and 
Southern  Europe  and  Asia  Minor,  particularly  in  forests.  A 
perennial  aromatic  herb,  used  for  salad  and  culinary  condiments. 
It  could  be  naturalised  in  forests,  and  would  endure  an  alpiue 
climate;  a  second  species,  M.  occidentalis  (Bentham),  occurs  in 
Oregon  and  Utah.  Asa  Gray  keeps  this  with  two  additional 
Caliiomian  congeners  in  the  genus  Glycosma. 

Myrtua  aomonoldoa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland.  The  fragrant  leaves  of  this  and  of  M.  fragrantissima 
used  locally  for  flavoring  tea,  according  to  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy. 

Myrtua  Olaplatonala,  Bentham  and  J.  Hooker. 

La  Plata-States.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Berries  edible  [Prof- 
Hieronymous]. 

Myrtna  oommnnla,  Linn^. 

'  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  Bridal  Myi'tle. 
Blooms  in  Arran  [Rev.  D.  Landsborough].  Available  as  a  Cal- 
endar plant.  This  bush  of  ancient  renown  should  not  be  passed  ;  it 
is  industriously  in  requisition  for  myrtle- wreaths.  Hippocrate.s 
already  used  the  leaves  in  medicines. 
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MyrtlUi  edUliSf  Bentham.     (Myrcianthes  edulis,  Berg.) 

Urugnay.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  abont  25  feet.'  Berries 
of  1^  inch  diameter,  of  pleasant  taste. 

Myrtns  inoama.  Berg. 

La  Plata-States.  A  dwarf  shrub.  The  berries  can  be  eaten  raw, 
and  are  also  made  into  a  sweet  rich  jelly.  M.  sericea  (Cambessedes) 
is  an  allied  species  from  the  same  region. 

Xyrtus  Xiimia,  Molina. 

Sonth-Chili.  A  tree,  to  fully  100  feet  high  in  the  virgin-forests. 
"Wood  very  hard  and  heavy,  much  sought  for  press-screws,  wheel - 
spokes  and  select  implements  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Xxrtiis  Melt,  Philippi. 

South-Chili.  Of  the  same  use  as  the  foregoing  species,  and  Ln 
this  manner  most  favorably  contrasting  with  the  numerous  other 
myrtaceous  trees  of  Chili. 

Xyrtiis  muoronata,  Cambessedes. 

La  Plata- States.  A  low  shrub.  The  leaves  serve  locally  as  a 
substitute  for  tea.  The  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  muscatel- 
grapes,  are  of  pleasant  taste,  and  therefore  consumed  by  the  native 
inhabitants  [Hieronymus]. 

Xyrtiis  muninalarla,  Poiret. 

The  Cranberry-Myrtle.  Prom  Chili  to  Fuegia,  also  in  the 
Falkland-Islands.  This  trailing  little  plant  might  be  transferred 
to  the  turfy  moors  of  any  alpine  mountains.  Sir  J.  Hooker 
describes  the  berries  as  fleshy,  sweet  and  of  .agreeable  flavor.  Allied 
species  occur  in  the  cold  zone  of  the  Peruvian  Andes. 

XyrtUS  tomentosa,  Aiton.      (Bhodomyrtus  iomentoia,  Wight.) 

India  and  China.  This  showy  shrub  ascends  to  8,000  feet,  The 
berries  ai'e  dark-purple,  of  cherry  size,  pulpy  and  of  aromatic 
sweetness.  Various  other  Myrtles  with  edible  berries  are  known 
from  different  warm  countries. 

Xyrtus  VflTiii,  Molina.* 

The  Chilian  Guava.  A  hardy  shrub,  freely  bearing  its  small  but 
pleasantly  aromatic  berries. 

Vaffeia  (Fodooarpiis)  amara,  filmne. 

Java,  on  high  volcanic  mountains.  A  large  tree,  sometimes  to 
200  feet  high.  Timber  valuable.  The  genus  founded  on  Gaertner's 
description  of  the  fruit  of  his  Nageia  Japonica. 
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Vagrela    (FodoCMtrpilS)    andlna,    Poeppig.        {PrumMfithys  elegcms, 
Philippi). 

The  "  Lleuque  "  of  Chili,  extending  to  Ecuador.  A  stately  tree, 
with  clusters  of  edible  cherry-like  fruits.  As  might  be  expected 
from  its  native  place,  it  will  bear  severe  frost— -0®  F.  [Grorlie].. 
The  wood  is  yellowish  and  fine-grained,  and  is  chosen  for  elegant 
furniture- work.      Specially  praised  by  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito. 

Varela  (Fodooarpus)  braoteata,  Blume. 

Burmah,  Borneo,  Java,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Generally  reaching 
about  80  feet  in  height,  with  a  straight  trunk  and  horizontal 
branches.  The  close-grained  wood  is  highly  prized.  The  allied 
N.  neriifolia  from  the  Himalayas  has  proved  hardy  at  Melbourne. 

Kagrela  (Podooarpiia)  Chllina,  Richard, 

The  "  Manniu  and  Lahaul "  of  Chili  and  Peru,  ascending  to  sub- 
alpine  elevations.  Height  reaching  100  feet,  with  corresponding 
thickness  of  stem.     Wood  white,  of  excellent  quality. 

Vagrela  (Podooarpns)  ooriaoea,  Richard. 

West-Indies.  This  tree  attains  a  height  of  50  feet,  and  advances 
to  elevations  of  8,000  feet.  Other  species  of  both  hemispheres 
should  be  tested,  beyond  those  here  now  mentioned. 

Vagrela  (Podooarpua)  oupreasina,  B.  Brown. 

Java  and  Philippine-Islands.  Height  of  tree  to  180  feet ;  fumishea 
a  highly  valuable  timber. 

VaflT^ii^  (Podooarpns)  daorydioldea,  A.  Bichard. 

In  swampy  ground  of  New  Zealand ;  the  "  Kahikatea "  of  the 
Maories,  called  White  Pine  by  the  colonists.  Height  to  about  150 
feet ;  diameter  of  stem  often  4  feet.  The  white  sweet  fruit  (fruit- 
stalklet)  is  eaten  by  the  natives ;  the  wood  is  pale,  close-grained, 
heavy  ;  it  will  not  stand  exposure  to  wet,  but  is  one  of  the  best  for 
flooring-boards.  The  strength  is  equal  to  that  of  "  Rimu ;  " 
but  it  is  more  readily  attacked  by  boring  insects.  Refer  for  further 
information  on  this  and  other  N.Z.  timber-trees  to  Kirk's  Illus- 
trated Forest-Elora  of  New  Zealand,  issued  1889. 

Vagrela  (Podooarpns)  elata,  B.  Brown. 

East- Australia  to  85°  S.  A  fine  timber-tree,  attaining  a  height 
of  about  80  feet,  with  a  stem  2  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is 
soft,  close-grained,  free  from  knots,  much  used  for  joiner's  work, 
also  for  spars.  Market  price  in  Brisbane  £3  5s.  to  £3  10s.  per 
1,000  superficial  feet  [Queensland  Exhibition,  1867]. 
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iragrela  (Podocarpiis)  elonrata,  L'H^ritier. 

South-Africa.  With  N.  Thunbei^,  Erythrina  Oaffra  (Thunberg) 
and  Ocotea  buUata  (Bentham),  one  of  the  tallest  trees  of  Capeland 
and  Cafifraria,  althongh  it  does  not  advance  beyond  70  feet.  The 
yellowish  wood  is  highly  valuable,  deal-like,  but  closer  and  tougher, 
and  not  resinous.  The  stems  can  be  used  for  top-masts  and 
yards  of  ships. 

Vareia  (Podocarpiis)  ferraglnea,  D.  Don. 

Northern  parts  of  New  Zealand.  The  "  Black  Pine "  of  the 
colonists;  native  name  "Miro."  Height  reaching  about  80  feet; 
it  produces  a  dark-red  resin  of  a  bitter  taste.  The  wood  is  of  a 
reddish  color,  very  hard ;  the  strongest  among  those  of  New  Zealand 
conifers ;  will  stand  exposure  to  sea-water ;  not  durable  when  in 
contact  with  the  ground  [Kirk,  Forest-Flora  of  New  Zealand]. 
Fruit  solitary. 

irag^ela  (Fodooarpas)  Xiamlierti,  Klotzsch. 

Ecuador  to  Brazil  up  to  10,000  feet.  A  stately  tree,  yielding 
valuable  timber,  specially  praised  by  Prof.  Sodiro,  of  Quito. 

Kareia  (Fodooarims)  maoropliylla,  D.  Doik 

The  "Inou-maki"  of  Japan.  A  tree  attaining  about  50  feet  in 
height.  The  nut-stalklets  used  for  food  there.  The  wood  is  white 
and  compact,  employed  for  carpenters'  and  joiners'  work  ;  the  bark 
for  thatching  [Dupont]. 

Vaflreia  (Fodooarpiu)  nublflrena,  Lindley. 

Southern  Chili,  generally  a  companion  of  N.  Chilina,  with  which 
it  agrees  in  its  dimensions  and  the  utility  of  its  timber. 

Kareia  (Podooarpiis)  Furdieama,  Hooker. 

Jamaica,  at  2,500  to  3,500  feet.  This  quick-growing  tree  attains 
a  height  of  100  feet. 

Vagrela  (Fodooarpns)  aploata,  Brown. 

Black  Pine  or  "  Matai  "  of  New  Zealand.  Fruit  spicate.  Tree 
sometimes  to  80  feet  high ;  wood  pale  or  reddish,  soft,  close  and 
durable ;  used  advantageously  for  piles,  machinery,  stringers,  braces, 
mill- Wrights'  work,  house-blocks,  railway-sleepers,  also  weather- 
boards and  flooring-boards.  Mr.  Buchanan  gives  an  accoant  of  a 
Matai,  which  was  found  prostrate  in  the  forest  and  over  which 
three  Griselinia-trees  had  grown,  enfolding  it  in  their  roots ;  on 
felling  these  trees  it  was  found  that  they  were  over  300  years  old, 
but  the  Matai-wood  was  perfectly  sound  [Kirk,  Forest-Flora  of 
New  Zealand]. 
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ir»8reia  (Podooarpus)  Thnnbergly  Hooker. 

South- Africa.  Superior  to  N.  pruinosa  (E.  Meyer)  and  even  N- 
elongata  in  the  quality  of  its  wood ;  it  is  bright-yellow,  fine-grained, 
and  very  handsome  when  polished  [Dr.  Pappe].  Always  a 
smaller  tree  than  N.  elongata  according  to  Mr.  Will.  Tuck. 

Vagrela  (Podooarpus)  Totara,  D.  Don.* 

New  Zealand.  A  fine  tree,  to  120  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
reaching  20  feet  in  circumference  ;  it  is  called  Mahogany-pine  by 
the  colonists.  The  reddish,  close-grained  and  durable  wood  is 
easily  worked,  valuable  both  for  building  and  for  furniture,  and 
also  extensively  used  for  telegraph-posts ;  indeed  it  is  considered 
one  of  the  most  valuable  timbers  of  New  Zealand,  though  it  is 
somewhat  brittle.  Chosen  for  piles  of  bridges,  wharves  and  jetties 
and  in  other  naval  architecture ;  the  heart- wood  resists  decay  and 
the  attacks  of  the  Teredo  for  a  long  time,  according  to  Professor 
Kirk.  It  ranks  below  Kauri  in  strength,  but  equals  it  in  durability. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  lasting  woods  for  railway-sleepers,  but  the 
sap-wood  should  be  taken  off.  When  used  for  piles,  the  bark  should 
not  be  removed  from  the  timber.  Many  other  tall  timber-trees  of 
the  genus  Podocarpus  or  Nageia  occur  in  various  parts  of  Asia, 
Africa  and  America,  doubtless  all  desirable ;  but  the  quality  of 
their  timber  is  jiot  well  known,  though  likely  in  many  cases 
excellent.  Nageia  is  by  far  the  oldest  published  name  of  the 
genus. 

Vardostaol&ya  Jatamansl,  De  CandoUe. 

Mountains  from  Bengal  to  Nepal,  at  elevations  from  11,000  to 
17,000  feet  [J.  Hooker].  "  The  Spikenard."  A  perennial  herb, 
famous  in  ancient  times  as  a  medicinal  plant.  The  root  contains 
an  ethereal  oil  and  bitter  principle. 

Vastua  Borbonloaa,  Gmelln. 

Reunion,  where  itr  forms  a  belt  all  round  the  mountains  of  the 
island,  in  a  zone  of  3-4,000  feet.  This  beautiful  bamboo  grows  to 
a  height  of  about  50  feet  [Greneral  Munro].  A  second  species, 
namely  N.  capitatus  (Kunth),  occurs  in  Madagascar. 

If  elmnbo  lutea^  Caspary.*     (Ndunibium  Ivieum,  Willdenow). 

The  Water- Chinquepin.  In  Eastern  North- America,  northward 
to  44° ;  also  in  Jamaica.  This  magnificent  perennial  water-plant 
carries  with  it  the  type  of  Nelumbonucifera,  but  seems  more  hardy, 
and  thus  better  adapted  for  extra-tropical  latitudes,  the  Pythagorean 
Bean  not  descending  in  Australia  naturally  beyond  23",  although 
this  species  also  may  perhaps  be  able  to  live  in  the  warmer  parts 
of  the  temperate  zone.  The  tuberous  roots  of  both  species  resemble 
somewhat  the  Sweet  Potato  and  are  starchy ;  the  seeds  are  of 
particularly  pleasant  taste.     The  plants  would  be  of  great  value  as 
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ornamental  aquatics.  The  leaves  of  N.  latea  are  from  1  to  2  feet 
in  diameter.  The  flower  measures  ^  to  1  foot  across.  The  capsular 
fruit  contains  from  20  to  40  nut- like  seeds.  The  plant  in  congenial 
spots  displaces  nearly  all  other  water- vegetation  by  the  vigor  of  its 
growth. 

IfelnmbO  nuolferaf  Gaertner.*  {Nelwnbium  8p^osu.m,  Willdenow). 
The  Pythagorean  Bean  or  Saci^ed  Lotus  of  the  ancients.  Egypt, 
on  the  Caspian  and  Aral  Seas  (46®  N.)  ;  Persia ;  through  India, 
where  in  Cashmere  it  occurs  up  to  5,000  feet  elevation ;  China ; 
Amur  (46"  N. )  ;  Japan ,  Philippine-  and  Sunda-Islands ;  New 
Guinea ;  tropical  Australia  as  far  south  as  28".  One  of  the  largest 
flowers  in  the  world,  with  .  Victoria  Regia,  Nymphaea  gigantea, 
some  Magnolias,  Paeimia,  Liriodendron,  Stapelea  gigantea,  some 
j\i*is  to  lochias  and  Rafllesia  Arnoldi.  The  occurrence  of  this 
grand  plant  at  the  Ima,  at  P^kin  and  at  Astrachan  proves 
sufliciently,  that  we  can  naturalise  it  in  moderately  cool  climes,  as 
has  been  done  already  by  Marquis  Ginoi  at  Doccia,  near  Florence. 
The  plant  luxuriates  even  in  New  Jei*sey,  where  when  once 
established  Mr.  Sturtevant  saw  it  retaining  its  vitality  while  dor- 
mant through  successive  winters  underneath  ice  6  inches  thick. 
The  Nelumbo  requires  deep  water  with  a  muddy  bottom.  The 
large  white  or  rosy  flowers  are  very  fragrant.  The  seeds  retain 
their  vitality  for  several  years.  According  to  the  ancient  Egyptian 
method,  they  are  placed  in  balls  of  muddy  clay  and  chafF,  and  then 
sunk  into  the  water.  Not  only  the  very  palatable  seeds  serve  for 
food,  but  also  the  stalks,  which  are  used  as  a  vegetable.  According 
to  Moorcroft  this  plant  contributes  much  to  the  sustenance  of  some 
thousands  of  people  in  Cashmere  for  eight  months  in  the  year. 

Vepeta  Cataria,  Linnt*. 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  The  '*  Catmint."  This  somewhat 
aromatic  herb  is  valued  in  domestic  medicine.  In  France  used  as 
a  condiment  [  Vilmorin].  Apiarists  pi*ai8e  it  also,  Quinby  stating, 
that  if  there  was  any  plant,  which  he  should  cultivate  especially, 
it  would  be  this. 

Kepeta  Oleohoma,  Bentham.     (QUch&ma  hederaeea,  Linne). 

?"The  Ground-Ivy."  Europe,  Western  Asia.  This  herb  is  still 
in  great  estimation  as  a  pectoral  medicine  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 
It  is  also  a  honey-plant.     Perennial  like  most  cogeners. 

Kepeta  raphanorrhlsa,  Bentham. 

Cashmei*e  and  Afghanistan.  The  roots  of  this  herb  furnish  a 
delicious  vegetable  [Dr.  Aitchison]  ;  they  have  the  taste  of  fresh 
almonds ;  large  quantities  are  consumed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
native  countries  of  this  plant. 
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Vepheltam  lappcteeom,  Linn^. 

South-India  and  Malay-Islands.  This  rather  tall  tree  famishes 
the  Rambutan-  or  Rampostan-fruit,  similar  to  the  Litchi-  and 
Longan-fruit.  As  one  species  of  Nephelium  is  indigenous  as  far 
south  as  Gippsland  (Victoria),  and  as  all  the  species  seem  to  require 
rather  a  moist  mild  forest-clime  than  great  atmospheric  heat,  we 
may  hope  to  bring  this  tree  also  to  perfect  bearing  in  favoml  1e 
spots  of  a  temperate  clime. 

Vephellmn  Xiltohi,  Cambessedes. 

Southern  China,  Cochin-China  and  the  Philippine-Islands.  An 
evergreen  middle-sized  tree,  producing  the  Litchi-fruit.  Fruits 
fairly  well  in  subtropic  Eastern  Australia,  also  in  favorable  places 
as  far  south  as  Poi*t  Jackson.  The  pulpy  arillus  is  of  extremely 
pleasant  taste,  though  not  large. 

Wepbelimn  iKinffaniim,  Cambessedes. 

India  and  Southern  China.  Height  of  tree  to  about  40  feet. 
The  Longan-fruit  is  obtained  from  this  tree  ;  it  is  smaller  than  that 
of  the  Litchi-tree  and  less  palatable.  The  tree  prospers  at  Port 
Jackson  [C.  Moore]. 

Vepholllim  plnnatmn,  Cambessedes.     {Pometia  pinnata,  Forster.) 

Fiji  and  other  Western  South- Sea  Islands.  The  "Darva."  Hopes 
are  held  out  that  the  fruits  of  this  tree,  similar  to  those  of  the 
Litchi,  may  become  improved  by  cultivation  [Home]. 

Veuraoline  Mltobelllama,  Nees. 

The  Mulga-grass.  In  the  arid  interior  of  Eastern  and  South" 
Eastern  Australia.  "With  its  companion,  N.  Munroi  (F.  v.  M.) 
eligible  as  a  perennial  fodder-grass  for  naturalisation  in  sandy  or 
dry  sterile  land.  It  endures  any  extent  of  drought,  but  requires 
heavy  rain  to  start  anew  [R.  S.  Moore]. 

Kiootiana  grlauoa,  Graham. 

Argentina  and  Uruguay.  This  quickly  growing  arborescent 
species  can  be  raised  on  mere  sand  on  the  coast,  as  one  of  the  lK?st 
of  plants  to  establish  shelter  and  stay  the  shifting  of  the  sand- 
waves.  There  the  poisonous  quality  of  its  foliage  is  not  objection- 
able. It  is  inadmissible  to  pastural  places  on  account  of  its 
deleteriousness. 

Vittotlaaa  multlTalvUh  Lindley. 

The  native  Tobacco  of  the  regions  on  the  Columbia-River.  An 
annual.     This  can  be  utilised  for  some  inferior  kinds  of  tobac^. 
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UtoptiMia  qnadri^alTls,  Ponh. 

Tbe  native  Tobacco  of  the  Missonri.     An  annual. 

Wteotiana  repamda,  WiUdenow. 

Cuba,  Mexico,  Texas.  Annual.  It  is  utilised  for  some  of  the 
Havanna-tobaccoes. 

atiootiMia  raatloa,  Linn^. 

Tropical  America.  Annual.  Some  exceptional  sorts  of  East- 
Indian  tobacco,  of  Manilla-tobacco  and  of  Turkey- tobacco  are 
derived  from  this  particular  species. 

iriootlaiia  Talteenm,  Linne  * 

The  ordinary  Tobacco-plant  of  Central  America.  Annual.  The 
tobacco-plant  delights  in  rich  forest-soil,  particularly  where  lime- 
stone prevails,  on  account  also  of  the  potassium-compounds  which 
abound  in  soils  of  woodlands,  and  also  because  in  foi'est-clearings 
that  atmospheric  humidity  prevails,  which  is  needful  for  the  best 
development  of  the  finest  kinds  of  tobacco.  Various  districts,  with 
various  soils,  produce  very  different  sorts  of  tobacco,  particularly 
as  far  as  flavor  is  concerned  ;  and  again,  various  climatic  conditions 
will  greatly  affect  the  tobacco-plant  in  this  respect.  We  can  there- 
fore not  hope  to  produce,  for  instance,  1^1  anil  la-  or  Havanna- 
tobacco  in  cooler  latitudes ;  but  we  may  expect  to  produce  good 
sorts  also  far  south  in  Australia,  more  or  less  peculiar ;  or  we  may 
aspire  to  producing  in  our  rich  and  f restless  forest- valleys  a 
tobacco  similar  to  that  of  Kentucky,  Maryland,  Connecticut  and 
Virginia.  Frost  is  detrimental  to  the  tobacco- plant ;  not  only, 
particularly  when  young,  must  it  be  guarded  against  it,  but  f  I'ost  will 
also  injure  the  ripe  crop.  The  scarcity  of  dew  in  some  of  the 
districts  of  Australia  militates  against  the  pi*od notion  of  the  best 
kinds,  otherwise  the  yield  as  a  rule  is  large,  and  the  soil  in  many 
places  well  adapted  for  this  culture.  Leaves  of  large  size  are  fre- 
quently obtained,  but  the  final  preparation  of  the  leaf  for  the 
manufacturer  must  be  effected  by  experienced  skill.  The  cruder 
kinds  are  obtained  with  ease.  Virgin  soil,  with  rich  loam,  is  the 
best  for  tobacco-culture,  and  such  soil  should  also  contain  a  fair 
proportion  of  lime  and  potash,  or  should  be  enriched  with  a  calcareous 
manui-e  and  ashes,  or  with  well  decomposed  stable-manure.  Accord- 
ing to  Simmonds  the  average  yield  in  Greece,  where  the  clime  is 
similar  to  ours,  is  about  800  pounds  of  tobacco  per  acre.  In 
Norway  Tobacco  has  been  grown  as  far  north  as  70**  22'  [Schue- 
beler].  The  equable  mild  clime  of  Northern  New  Zealand  proved 
particularly  well  suited  for  producing  superior  tobacco.  For 
Queensland  experiences  refer  to  S.  Lamb's  remarks  in  the  Bulletin 
ci  the  Department  for  Agriculture,  Brisbane,  No.  6  (1890).  With 
us  in  Victoria  the  lowlands  of  Eastern  Gippsland  would  be  sure  to 
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contain  all  the  natural  conditions  for  successful  tobacco-culture. 
The  seedlings,  two  months  or  less  old,  are  transplanted.  When 
the  plants  are  coming  into  flower,  the  leading  top-shoots  are  nipped 
oft,  and  the  lateral  shoots  must  also  be  broken  off.  A  few  weeks 
afterwards  the  leaves  will  turn  to  a  greenish  yellow,  which  is  a 
sign  that  the  plants  are  fit  to  be  cut,  or  that  the  ripe  leaves  can 
gradually  be  palled.  In  the  former  case  the  stems  are  split ;  the 
drying  is  then  effected  in  bams  by  suspension  from  sticks  across 
beams.  The  drying  process  occupies  four  or  five  weeks,  and  may 
need  to  be  assisted  by  artificial  heat.  Stripped  of  the  stalks,  the 
leaf -blades  are  tied  into  bundles,  to  undergo  sweating  or  a  kind  of 
slight  fermentation.  It  does  not  answer  to  continue  tobacco-culture 
beyond  two  years  on  the  same  soil  uninterruptedly.  The  Shiraz- 
tobacco  is  a  variety  cultivated  in  Persia  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker  ;  see 
also  Dyer's  Kew-Bulletin,  April,  1891.]  This  can  be  brought  to 
perfection  only  in  cool  mountain-regions.  The  mode  of  culture  is 
somewhat  different  from  that  of  the  ordinary  tobacco.  Moderate 
irrigation  is  favorable.  The  plants,  when  ripe,  are  cut  off  and 
stuck  into  the  ground  again  until  they  become  yellow ;  they  are 
then  heaped  together  for  a  few  days  in  the  drying-house  ;  they  are 
afterwards  stacked  into  thin  sti-ata,  and  placed  into  bags  for  pres- 
sure and  daily  turning.  Another  prominent  variety  is  Nicotiana 
latissima  (Miller),  or  N.  macrophylla  (Lehmann),  yielding  largely 
the  Chinese,  the  Orinoco-  and  the  Maryland-tobacco.  Latakia- 
tobacco,  according  to  Dyer,  is  prepared  by  submitting  the  leaves 
for  sevei'al  months  to  fumigation  from  fir- wood.  Substances  con- 
taining cumarin,  particularly  the  Tonca-Bean  (Dipterix  odorata), 
are  used  to  flavor  tobacco  and  snuff.  The  dangerously  powerful 
nicotin  (a  volatile  acrid  alkaline  oily  liquid)  and  nicotian  in  (a  bitter 
aromatic  lamellar  substance)  are  both  derived  from  tobacco  in  all 
its  parts,  and  are  therapeutic  agents  requiring  to  be  used  with  the 
utmost  caution  ;  nicotine  is  also  largely  contained  in  the  fluid 
remaining  in  pipes.  It  is  well-known  also  as  a  powerful  insecticide. 
The  total  quantity  of  tobacco,  manufactured  and  unmanufactured, 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1889  amounted  to  about 
79,000,000  lbs.,  valued  at  £3,890,000,  yielding  a  customs  revenue 
of  £8,858,000.  The  total  quantity  of  tobacco  i*aised  in  the  United 
States  during  1885  was  662,736,000  lbs.,  from  752,520  acres,  valued 
at  £9,013,666  [J.  R.  Dodge].  In  India  641,000  acres  were  planted 
with  tobacco.  In  Hungary  during  the  same  year  140,516  acres 
were  devoted  to  tobacco-culture,  the  produce  being  1,225,400  lbs. 
The  Victorian  import  during  1887  was  2,488,410  lbs.,  valued  at 
£252,426  (raw  and  manufactured). 

Hiemeyera  pninlfera,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (Lucwna  prun\fera,  Bentham,) 

The  Australian  Cainito.  An  evergreen  tree,  sparingly  dispersed 
from  the  north  of  New  South  Wales  through  the  coast-forests  of 
Queensland.  The  fruit  is  of  a  plum-like  appearance  and  edible. 
C'ulture  is  likely  to  improve  its  quality.  : 
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ITapl&ar  multisepalam,  En^elmann. 

Western  North- America.  This  Water-Lily  produces  nutritious 
seeds,  which  taste  like  Broom- Com,  and  are  used  locally  for  food, 
but  are  more  particularly  valuable  for  waterfowl.  Various  species 
of  Nymphaea  might  be  utilised  in  the  same  manner,  irrespective  of 
their  value  as  decorative  lake-  or  pond-plants.  The  author  naturalised 
the  British  Water-Lily,  Nymphasa  alba  (Camerarius),  in  Victoria 
long  ago.  The  very  decorative  N.  gigantea  (Hooker)  extends 
naturally  in  Eastern  Australia  to  30°  S. 

Myotantlies  arbor  tristia,  Linn^. 

India,  up  to  Assam.  This  arborescent  shrub  or  small  tree  (to  30 
feet)  may  be  grown  in  almost  any  moist  regions,  free  from  frost, 
for  the  exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  from  which  essence  of 
jasmin  can  be  obtained. 

HyMa  aqnatloa,  Linne. 

The  Tupelo  or  Pepperidge.  Eastern  North-America.  This 
large  tree  can  be  grown  in  pools  and  deep  swamps,  and  is  thus  well 
adapted  for  aquatic  scenery,  though  the  foliage  is  deciduous.  The 
spongy  roots  serve  as  a  substitute  for  cork  and  the  floats  of  nets. 

Hyaaa  multiflora,  Wangenheim. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America,  where  it  is  called  the  Forest- 
Tupelo  or  Black  Gum-tree  [Dr.  Asa  Gray]  ;  also  called  Sour  Gum- 
tree.  Attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  Suited  for  forest-soil ; 
has  horizontal  branches  and  a  "  light,  flat  spray,  like  the  Beech." 
Can  be  propagated  from  cuttings.  The  wood  is  very  hard,  but 
light,  and  almost  unwedgable ;  it  serves  for  hubs  of  wheels,  pumps, 
side-boards  of  carts,  trays,  bowls,  dippers,  mortars,  wooden  shoes, 
hatters'  blocks  and  various  tumera'  work.  The  foliage  turns  bright 
crimson  in  autumn.  The  fruits  are  pleasantly  acidulous,  like  those 
of  N.  capitata  (Walter)  and  of  some  other  species,  and  often  used 
for  preserves. 

Hyaaa  uniflora,  Walter. 

Eastern  States  of  North -America.  The  Swamp-Tupelo.  Wood 
soft,  whitish ;  particularly  adapted  for  trays,  bowls  and  carving 
[C.  Mohr],  that  of  the  roots  very  light  and  spongy,  hence  used  for 
corks  [Dr.  Asa  Gray].  A  shrub  or  small  tree.  The  mucilaginous 
fruits  are  edible. 

Oohrooarpna  longlfollua,   Bentham  and  Hooker. 

Western  peninsula  of  India.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Fruit  i-ather 
small,  but  edible ;  ripens  with  Mangosteens  still  ai  Mysore,  up  to 
3,000  feet,  where  the  annual  rainfall  is  only  about  36  inches 
[J.  Cameron]. 
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Ooimiim  Baslliomn,  Linn^. 

The  "  Basil."  Warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Will  grow  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63"  26'  [Schuebeler].  An  annaal  herb,  valuable 
for  condiments  and  perfumery.  Several  varieties  exist,  diffeiing 
considerably  in  their  scent.  A  crystalline  substance  is  also  obtained 
from  this  and  similar  species.  O.  canum  (Sims)  is  closely  allied. 
Valuable,  like  many  other  aromatic  Labiatse,  for  bees.  Seeds  will 
keep  for  fully  eight  years. 

Oeimiim  rratissimiim,  Linne. 

Recorded  from  India,  the  South- Sea  Islands  and  Brazil  as 
indigenous.  Somewhat  shrubby.  This  is  also  a  scent-plant,  like 
the  following,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  genus.  O.  viride 
(Willdenow),  from  tropical  Africa,  seems  a  variety.  There  an 
infusion  of  it  is  administered  as  a  febrifuge. 

Oolmiim  aanotnm,  Linn^. 

Arabia,  India,  tropical  Australia.  A  perennial  herb.  The  odor 
of  the  variety,  occurring  in  North -Australia,  reminds  of  anise ;  the 
smell  of  the  variety,  growing  in  East- Australia,  resembles  that  of 
cloves.  O.  tenuiflorum,  L.,  seems  to  be  another  variety.  Probably 
other  species,  cis-  as  well  as  trans -at!  antic,  can  be  used  like  Basil. 

Ooimuml  suaTe,  Willdenow. 

East- Africa.     A  shrubby  species. 

Oeotea  bnllata,  E.  Meyer.     (Oreodaphne  btdlata.  Ness). 

South- Africa,  in  humid  districts,  where  it  is  next  to  Nageia  elata 
one  of  the  largest  timber-trees.  Planks  20  feet  long  and  15  inches 
wide  are  occasionally  obtained.  The  wood  has  such  great  strength, 
that  it  is  preferentially  used  for  the  heavy  waggons  of  South- 
Africa ;  also  employed  for  very  durable  furniture,  especially  chairs 
[W.  Tuck]. 

<Bnaiit]ie  Phellandriiim,  Lamarck. 

Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia.  A  perennial  swamp-plant, 
the  fruitlets  of  which  are  of  considerable  medicinal  value. 

Onantlie  atoloalfera,  De  CandoUe. 

Japan,  China,  India,  where  this  swamp-herb  is  used  for  spinage. 
For  particulars  refer  to  Paillieux  et  Bois  in  Bull.  Soc.  d*Acclimat. 
1888,  p.  1106-1108. 

Olea  Suropasa,  Linnc.* 

The  Olive-tree.  South-Westem  Asia ;  naturalised  in  the  countries 
on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Generally  not  of  gi'eat  height,  but  of 
many  centui-ies*  duration  and  of  unabating  fecundity.  In  Corfu 
however  it  grows  sometimes  to  a  height  of  60  feet,  and  forms 
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beantifnl  forests.  The  well-known  olive-oil  is  obtained  from  the 
fruit.  Certain  varieties  of  the  fmit,  preserved  in  vinegar  or  salt- 
liqnid  before  perfectly  ripe,  s,ve  also  much  used  for  the  table.  For 
this  purpose  the  fruit  is  gent^rally  macerated  previously  in  water 
containing  potash  and  lime.  The  gum-resin  of  the  olive-tree  serves 
as  incense ;  it  contains  the  crystalline  olivil.  The  oil  of  the 
drupaceous  fruit  is  a  most  important  product  of  countries  with  a 
warm  temperate  climate.  Its  chemical  constituents  are :  30  per 
cent,  crystalline  palmitin  ;  70  per  cent,  olein,  for  which  reason 
olive-oil  belongs  to  those  kinds,  which  are  not  drying.  In  pressing, 
the  kernels  must  not  be  crushed,  as  then  a  disagreeable  taste  will 
be  imparted  to  the  oil.  Exceptionally,  2,000  gallons  have  been 
obtained  in  California  from  an  acre  [Geo.  Chaff ey].  In  Creta 
(double  the  size  of  Kangaroo-Island)  alone  the  value  of  olive-oil 
'  produced  annually  amounts  at  an  average  to  nearly  half  a  million 
sterling  [Dr.  Masters].  The  wild  variety  of  the  olive-tree  usually 
has  short  blunt  leaves  and  thorny  branches.  Long-continued 
droughts,  so  detrimental  to  most  plants,  will  .affect  the  olive  but 
slightly.  It  thrives  best  on  a  free,  loamy,  calcareous  sdil,  even 
should  it  be  strong  and  sandy,  but  it  dislikes  stiff  clay.  Proximity 
to  the  sea  is  favorable  to  it,  and  hill-sides  are  more  eligible  for  its 
culture  than  plains.  The  ground  must  be  deeply  trenched.  Manur- 
ing  with  well-decayed  substances  is  requisite  annually  or  every 
second  or  third  year,  according  to  circumstances.  In*igation  will 
add  to  the  productiveness  of  the  plant.  Captain  Ellwood  Cooper, 
of  Santa  Barbara,  Southern  California,  obtained  from  orchards  10 
years  old  sufficient  fruit  for  700  gallons  of  olive-oil  to  the  aci*e, 
one-fourth  of  the  produce  paying  for  the  expenses  of  preparing  the 
soil,  gathering  the  crop,  pressing  the  oil  and  conveying  it  to  market. 
fie  considers  olives  one  of  the  most  profitable  crops  for  Southern 
California ;  he  has  now  80  acres  planted  with  this  tree  in  bearing, 
from  which  he  annually  obtains  about  25,000  bottles  of  oil.  Mons. 
Riordet  distinguishes  three  main  varieties,  of  which  he  recommends 
two:  1.  The  Cay  on,  a  small-sized  tree,  which  comes  into  bearing 
after  three  or  four  years,  but  bears  fully  only  every  second  year ; 
its  oil  is  fine  with  some  aroma.  2.  The  Pendulier,  a  larger  tree, 
with  long  drooping  branches,  yielding  an  oil  of  first-rate  quality. 
Mons.  Beynaad,  "  Culture  de  rOlivier,"  separates  twelve  varieties, 
as  cultivated  in  France,  and  recommends  among  them :  1.  The 
Coumiau  or  Coumiale,  also  called  Plant  de  Salon,  bearing  most 
prolifically  a  small  fruit  and  producing  an  excellent  oil.  2.  Picho' 
line,  which  by  pruning  its  top-branches  is  led  to  spread  over  eight 
yards  square  or  more ;  it  is  of  weeping  habit,  yields  a  good  oil  in 
fair,  quantity,  and  resists  the  attacks  of  insects  well.  3.  The 
Mouraou  or  Mourette,  a  large  tree  also  furnishing  oil  of  a  very 
very  fine  quality.  Professor  Naudin's  opinion  of  some  of  the 
French  varieties  is  as  follows: — 1.  Laurine,  one  of  the  hardiest 
kinds,  much  cultivated  in  Languedoc ;  the  oil  is  good,  but  not  first- 
class;  the  fruit  is  preserved  in  some  districts.  2.  Saurine  or 
Picholine;  very  fertile;    fruit  of   medium  size.        3.^Aglandeau, 
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Cajanne  or  Cayon ;  fruit  small,  but  yielding  an  excellent  oil ;  the 
tree  is  small,  yet  productive,  and  bears  early.  4.  Amellone  or 
Plant  d*Atx,  one  of  the  most  frequently  cultivated  kinds  in 
Provence,  giving  a  first*class  oil ;  the  fruit  is  also  preserved. 
5.  Baralingue  or  Ampoulleau,  one  of  the  good  French  varieties ; 
the  fruit  is  roundish.  6.  Negrette  or  Mourette,  an  early  variety 
with  very  dark  fruit ;  several  sub-varieties  are  cultivated.  7. 
Saveme,  gives  an  oil  of  first-rate  quality,  especially  in  gravelly  and 
calcareous  soil ;  it  does  not  stand  frost  so  well  as  most  others. 
8.  Turquoise,  produces  elongated  fruits ;  one  of  the  best  kinds  for 
preserving.  9.  Espagnole,  one  of  the  largest-fruited  Olives  of 
Provence  and  among  the  best  for  preserves;  the  oil  is  inferior, 

10.  Rougette  or  Ponchude,  has  fruits  pointed  at  both  ends,  not 
getting  red  till  ripe ;   yields  one  of  the  best  oils  of  the  country. 

11.  Penduli^re,  so  named  from  its  drooping  habit,  renowned  for 
the  excellence  of  its  oil.  12.  Coumiole,  Coumiau  or  Plant  de 
Salon,  is  very  productive  and  yields  an  excellent  oil,  but  the  fruits 
are  too  small  for  preserving.  Olive-trees  require  judicious  pruning 
immediately  after  the  fruit  is  gathered,  when  the  sap  is  compara- 
tively at  rest.  They  may  be  multiplied  from  seeds,  cuttings, 
layers,  suckers,  truncheons  and  old  stumps,  the  latter  to  be  split. 
They  can  also  be  propagated  from  protuberances  at  the  base  of 
the  stem,  which  can  be  sent  long  distances.  The  germination  of 
the  seeds  is  promoted  by  soaking  the  nutlets  in  a  solution  of  lime 
and  wood-ash.  The  seedlings  can  be  budded  or  grafted  after  a 
few  years.  Truncheons  or  estacas  may  be  from  one  to  many  feet 
long  and  from  one  to  many  inches  thick ;  they  are  placed  in  the 
ground  horizontally.  Some  Olive-plantations  at  Grasse  are  worth 
from  £200  to  £250  per  acre.  For  many  details  the  tract  on  the 
"  Culture  of  Olive  and  its  Utilisation,"  issued  in  Melbourne  by  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Bleasdale,  should  be  consulted,  as  it  rests  largely  on  its 
author's  observations  during  a  long  stay  in  Portugal;  also  the 
essay  of  Sir  Samuel  Davenport  in  Adelaide,  the  treatise  issued  by 
Capt.  Ell  wood  Cooper  in  San  Francisco,  the  remarks  by  Prof 
Hilgard  in  the  Bulletin  No.  86  and  92  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiments,  Station,  Berkeley,  California,  February,  1890,  and 
March,  1891,  further  the  notes  by  Mr.  J.  L.  Thompson,  of  the 
Dookie  Agricultural  College,  in  the  Leader,  June,  1890,  as  well  as 
Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong's  observations  in  the  Victorian  Farmers'  Gazette^ 
February  and  April,  1889.  The  olive  will  resist  considerable 
frost  (5°  F.)  for  a  short  time,  provided  that  the  thawing  takes 
place  under  fogs  or  mild  rain  (or  perhaps  under  a  dense  smoke). 
It  requires  about  one- third  more  annual  warmth  than  the  vine  for 
ripening  its  fruit.  The  Olive-zones  of  South-Europe  and  North- 
Africa  are  between  18**  and  44**  north  latitude.  An  elevation  of 
about  550  feet  corresponds  in  Spain,  as  far  as  this  culture  is 
concerned,  to  one  degree  further  north.  Mr.  Thozet  reared  already- 
good  varieties  many  years  ago  in  the  lowlands  just  within  the 
tropics  of  Eastern  Australia,  where  they  bear  freely  and  produce 
an  excellent  oil.     Olives   do  not  grow  well  on  granitic  soil,  nor 
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bear  well  on  light  soil.  The  fruit  produced  on  limestone-formations 
is  of  the  best  quality.  Gypsum  promotes  the  growth  of  the  tree. 
An  equable  temperature  serves  best ;  hence  exposure  to  prevailing 
strong  winds  is  to  be  avoided.  The  winter-temperature  should 
not  fall  below  19**  F.  The  quantity  of  oil  in  the  fruit  varies  from 
10  to  20  per  cent.;  sometimes  it  even  exceeds  the  latter  proportion. 
.In  Provence  on  an  average  24  lbs.  of  olive-oil  are  consumed  by 
each  individual  of  the  population  annually ;  in  Andalusia,  about 
30  lbs.  G.  Don  mentions  an  aged  tree  near  Gerecomio  to  have 
provided  olives  for  240  quarts  of  oil  in  one  year.  For  obtaining 
the  largest  quantity  of  oil  the  fruit  must  be  completely  ripe. 
Hand-picked  olives  give  the  purest  oil.  Knocking  the  fmit  fix)m 
the  branches  with  sticks  in jui*es  the  tree  and  lessens  its  productive- 
ness the  next  year.  No  heat  should  be  used  in  the  extracting  and 
purifying  of  the  oil.  To  preserve  the  oil  well,  it  should  not  l^e 
exposed  to  light.  Spain  alone  produces  about  250,000,000  lbs.  of 
olive-oil  a  year.  The  imports  of  olive-oil  into  the  United  Kingdom 
in  1884  amounted  to  17,000  tons,  valued  at  £715,000 ;  in  1889  the 
quantity  was  22,882  tons,  valued  at  £817,000.  The  import  into 
Victoria  during  1887  Was  estimated  at  £10,919. 

The  following  notes  are  derived  from  the  important  "  Tratado 
del  Cultivo  del  Olivo  en  Espana,"  by  the  Chev.  Capt.  Jose  de 
Hidalgo-Tablada  (second  edition,  Madrid,  1870). 

Spanish  Varieties. 
A. — Varieties  of  early  maturation,  for  colder  localities  : — 

1.  Var.  Pomiformisy  Clem. 

Manzanillo.  (French :  AmpouUeau.)  Fruit  above  an  inch  in 
diameter,  spherical ,  shining  black.    Pu  tarn  en  broad  and  truncate. 

2.  Var.  Regalis,  Clem. 

Sevillano.  (French:  PruneaudeCatignac.)  Fruit  about  an  inch 
in  diameter,  ovate-spherical,  blunt,  bluish-black. 

3.  Var.  Bellotudo  or  Villotvda. 

Fruit  about  an  inch  long,  egg-shaped  ;  pericarp  outside  dark-red, 
inside  violet. 

4.  Var.  Bedondillo. 

Fruit  ovate-spherical,  nearly  an  inch  long.  Pericarp  outside 
bluish-black,  inside  whitish.     A  rich  yielder. 

5."  Var.  Ovalis,  Clem. 

Lechin,  Picholin,  Acquillo.  (French:  Saurine.)  Fruit  broad- 
oval,  two-thirds  of  an  inch  long.     A  copious  yielder. 

6.  Var.  Argentata,  Clem. 

Nevadillo  bianco  ;  Doncel ;  Zorzalena ;  Moradillo ;  Ojiblanco  ; 
Olivo  Incio.  Fruit  broad-ovate,  an  inch  long,  very  blunt,  not 
oblique.     Quality  and  quantity  of  oil  excellent. 
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7.  Var.  Varal  bianco. 

(French  :  Blanqnette.)  Fmit  ovate-globular,  three-fourths  of  an 
inch  long,  neither  pointed  nor  oblique,  outside  blackish-red. 

8.  Var.  Empeltre. 

Fruit  ovate,  an  inch  long,  equable.  Rich  in  oil  of  excellent 
quality ;  also  one  of  the  best  sorts  for  pickles.  Pericarp 
outside  violet,  inside  whitish. 

9.  Var.  Ractmal. 

(French:  Bouteillan,  Boutiniene,  Kibien,  Bapugette.)  Fruit 
violet-colored,  globose,  ovate,  about  an  inch  long;  neither 
pointed  nor  oblique.  Bears  regularly  also  on  less  fertile  soil, 
and  is  one  of  the  earliest  to  ripen. 

10.  Var.   Varal  negro. 

Alameno.  (French :  Cayon,  Nasies.)  Fruit  violet-black,  spotted, 
globose-ovate,  nearly  an  inch  long,  somewhat  pointed.  Bears 
richly. 

11.  Var.  CoUhonuaa. 

Fruit  spherical,  outside  red,  inside  whitish,  an  inch  in  diameter* 
slightly  pointed.     Produces  a  large  quantity  of  good  oil. 

12.  Var.  Ojillo  de  Liehre. 

Ojo  de  Liebre.  Finiit  nearly  spherical,  outside  violet-black, 
about  one  inch  long,  somewhat  oblique.  One  of  the  less  early 
varieties. 

13.  Var.  Oarrasquena, 

(French :  Redouan  de  Cotignat.)  Fruit  black-red,  almost 
spherical,  about  an  inch  long.  Valuable  both  for  oil  and  pre- 
serves, but  liable  to  be  attacked  by  various  insects. 

14.  Var.  Hispalensis,  Clem. 

Gordal ;  Ocal ;  Olivo  real.  Fruit  black -grey,  nearly  spherical, 
slightly  oblique,  measuring  about  an  inch.  Rather  large  and 
quick-growing  tree.  Fruit  used  in  the  green  state  for  preserves, 
not  used  for  table-oil. 

16.  Var.   Verdegcy 
Verdial.  (French :  Verdal,  Verdan.)  Fruit  black-violet,  oblique, 
spheric,  pointed,  about  one  inch  long.     Furnishes  good  oil  and 
resists  the  cold  best  of  all. 

B^ — ^Varieties  of  late  maturation,  for  warmer  localities : — 
16.  Var.  Maxima,  Clem. 
Madrileno ;    Olivo   morcal.     Fruit  over  an  inch  long,  cordate- 
globose,  strongly  pointed.     Less  valuable   for  oil  than    for 
preserves. 
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17.  Var.  Bostrata,  Clem. 

Oomicabra.  (French :  Coumaiid,  Comiand,  Courgnale,  PL  de 
Salon  ;  PL  de  la  Fane  ;  Cayon  Rapnnier,  Grasse.)  Strong  and 
tall,  less  tender ;  fruit  blackish-red,  over  an  inch  long,  oval, 
much  pointed,  good  for  oil. 

18.  Var.  Oeratocarpa,  Clem.   • 

Comezuelo.  (French :  Odorant,  Luquoise,  Luques.)  Fruit  fully 
an  inch  long,  oval,  pointed. 

19.  Var,  Javaluno, 

Fruit  black-grey,  over  an  inch  long,  egg-shaped,  somewhat 
oblique,  gradually  pointed.  Rich  in  good  oil;  can  also  be 
chosen  for  preserves  ;  much  subject  to  attacks  of  inserts. 

20.  Var.  Picudo, 

Fetudilla,  Fruit  fully  an  inch  long,  egg-shaped,  blunt  at  the 
base,  pointed  at  the  apex,  with  black-grey  pulp.  Pericarp 
easily  separable.     Employed  both  for  oil  and  preserves. 

21.  Var.  NevadUlo  negro. 

Fruit  egg-shaped,  fully  an  inch  long,  with  turned  pointed  apex. 
One  of  the  richest  of  all  varieties  in  yield.  Endures  considerable 
cold,  and  is  not  late  in  ripening. 

All  these  Spanish  varieties  show  rather  long,  lanceolate  leaves 
of  more  or  less  width. 

French  Varieties. 
(Some  verging  into  the  Spanish  kinds.) 

22.  Var.  Angulosa,  Gouan. 
Galliningue,  Laurine.     For  preserves. 

23.  Var.  Bouget, 

Marvailletta.     Produces  a  fine  oil. 

24.  Var.  Atrorubens,  Gouan. 

Salieme,  Saverne.  Fruit  dusted-white.  Furnishes  one  of  the 
best  of  oils. 

25.  Var.  Variegata,  Gouan. 

Marbree,  Pigale,  Pigau.     Fruit  purple,  with  white  spots. 

26.  Var.  Le  Falma. 

Oil  very  sweet,  but  not  largely  produced. 

27.  Var.  Atrovvrens  Ros. 

Pointue,  Punehuda.     Fruit  large,  with  good  oil. 
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28.  Var.  Rnbicans,  Ros. 

Bongette.     Patamen  small.     Yield  annual  and  large. 

29.  Var.  Alba,  Ros. 

Olive  blanche,  Blancane,  Vierge.  This,  with  many  others  omitted 
on  this  occasion,  is  an  inferior  variety. 

30.  Var.  CailUt  Bouge, 

Figanier.     Small  tree.     Fruit  large,  red.     Oil  good  and  produced 
in  quantity. 

31.  Var.  Caillet  hlanc. 

Fruit  almost  white,  produced  annually  and  copiously,  yielding  a 
rather  superior  oil. 

32.  Var.  Baymet, 

Fruit  large,  reddish.     Oil  copious  and  fine.     This  variety  prefers 
flat  country. 

33.  Var.  Ootignac. 

Pardigniere.    Fruit  middle-sized,  blunt.    Oil  obtained  in  quantity 
and  of  excellent  quality.     This  requires  much  pruning. 

34.  Var.  Bermillaon. 

Veijnillaon.     Yields  table-oil  and  resists  cold  well. 

This  list  was  several  years  ago  without  permission  copied  into  an 
official  publication  in  another  part  of  the  globe,  and  without  any 
allusion  to  Capt.  Hidalgo-Tablada  or  the  translator. 

Many  other  apparently  desirable  varieties  occur,  among  which  the 
Italian  Oliva  d'Ogni  Mese  may  be  mentioned,  which  ripens  fruit 
several  times  in  the  year,  and  furnishes  a  pleasant  oil  and  also 
fruit  for  preserves. 

Onoosperma  faaoioulatum,  Thwaites. 

Ceylon.  This  Palm  ascends  there  to  6,000  feet.  The  very 
slender  but  prickly  stem  attains  a  height  of  50  feet.  Desirable 
for  scenic  culture. 

Onobryobia  satiTa,  Lamarck.* 

The  "  Sainfoin,  Esparsette  or  Cock*s-head "  Plant.  Southern 
and  Middle  Europe,  South- Western  and  Middle  Asia.  Hardy  in 
Norway  to  lat.  63**  26'  [Schuebeler].  A  deep-rooting  perennial 
fodder-herb,  fond  of  marly  soil,  and  living  in  dry  localities.  It 
prepares  dry  calcareous  soil  for  cereal  culture.  Stagnant  under- 
ground-humidity is  fatal  to  this  plant.  It  pi'ospers  even  whei'e 
Red  Clover  and  Lucerne  no  longer  succeed,  and  is  richer  in 
nutritive  constituents  than  either,  as  shown  already  by  Sir 
Humphrey  Davy.      The  yield  is  at  its  maximum  in  the  third  year ; 
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cannot  well  be  cut  repeatedly  in  the  season  [Dr.  Stebler].  Sheep 
cannot  be  turned  out  so  well  on  young  Sainfoin-fields  as  cattle. 
The  hay  is  superior  even  to  that  of  Lucerne  and  Clover.  The 
plant  will  hold  out  from  five  to  seven  years  [Langethal].  It 
yields  much  honey  for  bees.  O.  montana  (De  Candolle)  is  a 
dwarfer  sub-alpine  variety  of  limestone-regions.  O  viciesfolia 
(Scopoli),  is  the  earliest  name  for  this  species. 

Onosma  Smodi,  Bentham.     {Maharanga  Emodi,  A.  de  Candolle.) 

Nepal.  The  root,  like  that  of  the  Alkanna  tinctoria,  produces  a 
red  dye. 

Opbioporon  Japonions,  Ker.     (Flueggea  Japonica,  Richard.) 

The  mucilaginous  tubers  can  be  used  for  food,  a  remark  which 
applies  to  many  other  as  yet  disregarded  allied  plants. 

Opuntia  ooooinelllfera.  Miller. 

Mexico  and  West-Indies.  The  Cochineal-Cactus.  On  this  and 
O.  Tuna,  O.  Hemaudezii  and  perhaps  a  few  others  subsists  the 
Coccus,  which  affords  the  costly  cochiheal-dye.  Three  gatherings 
can  be  effected  in  the  year.  About  1,200  tons  used  to  be  imported 
annually  into  Britain  alone,  and  a  good  deal  to  other  countries, 
valued  at  about  £400  per  ton.  '  The  precious  carmin-pigment  is 
prepared  from  cochineal.  Different  Cochineal-Opuntias  occur  in 
Argentina  also.  Some  species  of  Opuntia  will  endure  a  temper- 
ature  of  14®  F. ;  one  even  advances  to  60**  north  latitude  in  Canada. 
Mr.  Dickinson  observes,  that  many  species  are  hardy  at  Port 
Phillip,  growing  even  in  sand,  overtopping  by  10  feet  the  Leptosper- 
mum  ItBvigatum,  and  breaking  it  down  by  their  great  weight 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  sea.  Mr.  R.  G.  Ely,  of  Keilor,  draws 
attention  to  the  fodder-value  of  Opuntias,  after  freeing  them  by  an 
easy  method  of  his  own  from  prickles  and  hairlets.  Mr.  A.  N. 
Pearson  shows  a  fair  pix)portion  of  nutritive  substance  to  be  con- 
tained in  these  kinds  of  plants.  They  would  best  serve  in  almost 
rainless  regions,  remaining  sappy  at  all  times. 

Opantia  Dillenli,  De  Candolle. 

Central  America.  A  Tuna-like  Cactus,  serving  for  uninflammable 
hedges,  and  perhaps  also  for  the  rearing  of  the  Coccus  Cacti.  It  is 
particularly  eligible  for  barren  land,  but  apt  to  stray  beyond  bounds 
in  hot  countries. 

Opuntia  elatior,  Miller. 

Central  America.     A  hedge-plant  with  formidable  thorns. 

Opuntia  Fious  Indloa,  Miller. 

Called  inaptly,  with  other  congeners,  Indian  Fig.  Central 
America,  north  as  far  as  Florida.  Serves  for  big  hedges.  Pulp 
of  fruit  edible.     Exudes  a  gum,  somewhat  like  Tragacanth. 
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Opontia  KemandezU,  De  Candolle. 

Mexico.     Also  affords  food  for  the  Ooeous  Cacti, 

Opontia  Kiaaonrienaia,  De  Candolle. 

From  Nebraska  to  New  Mexico.  Very  hardy.  Professor  Meehan 
found  this  C^ictus  covered  with  the  Cochineal-Coocus,  and  points  to 
the  fact,  that  this  insect  will  live  through  the  intense  cold,  which 
chai'acteri/.es  the  rocky  mountains  of  the  Colorado-regions. 

Opnntia  Aaflneaquii,  Engelmann. 

A  prickly  Pear  of  North- America.  The  most  northern  of  all 
species,  extending  to  Lake  Michigan.  It  resists  severe  frosts,  as 
do  also  O.  brachyantha,  O.  Comanchica,  0.  humilis  [Mayer]  O. 
Whipplei,  O.  oplocarpa,  O.  arborescens  and  Mammillaria  Missour- 
iensis  [Loder,  Meehan]. 

Opuntia  aplnoaiaalma,  Miller. 

Mexico  and  West-Indies.  Stem  colnmnar,  with  pendent  branches. 
Also  a  good  hedge-plant.  Harding  recommends  for  hedges,  besides 
these  species,  O.  maxima  (Miller)  as  the  most  repellent. 

Opnntia  Tuna,  Miller. 

West-Indies,  Ecuador,  New  Granada,  Mexico.  Irrespective  of 
its  value  as  a  principal  cochineal -plant,  this  cactus  is  also  of  ase 
for  hedges.  It  will  attain  a  height  of  20  feet.  The  pulp  of  the 
fruit  is  edible.  With  many  other  species  hardy  anywhere  in 
Australia  down  to  the  south -coast.  Of  Cochineal  Great  Britain 
imported  in  1884  14,100  cwt.,  value  £80,000. 

Opnntia  ▼nlraria,  Miller. 

The  ordinary  "  Prickly  Pear."  Central  America,  northward  to 
Georgia,  southward  to  Peru.  Very  hardy.  Adapted  for  big 
hedges,  and  like  the  rest  not  inflammable,  hence  particularly 
valuable  along  railway-lines.  The  fruit  almost  smooth,  eatable. 
A  dye  can  also  be  prepared  from  its  pulp  and  that  of  allied  species. 
Numerous  other  species  are  industrially  eligible  for  hedging 
purposes,  but  sometimes  spreading  much  beyond  control,  particu- 
larly in  warm  climes.  Don  F.  de  la  Camera  states,  that  in  rocky 
ground  at  Malaga,  the  fruits  on  fermentation  and  distillation  give 
about  6  per  cent,  alcohol.  During  seasons  of  drought  the  froitH 
are  sought  for  aiding  in  the  feeding  of  cattle.  Dr.  Porcher  found, 
that  through  prickly  pears  the  tallow  for  candlemaking  can  be 
more  hardened.  See  also  notes  in  Dyer's  Kew  Bulletin,  1888,  p. 
170-171,  on  various  uses  of  Opuntias.  In  Texas,  Cacteae  of  many 
sorts  are  thoroughly  scorched,  and  then  cut  up  for  dairy-feed,  given 
along  with  other  sustenance. 
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Oreodoxa  fHgida,  Humboldt. 

Central  America,  ascending  the  Andes  to  8,600  feet.  This  dwarf 
slender  Palm  may  be  chosen  for  domestic  decoration. 

Oreodoxa  oleraoea,  Martins. 

West-Indies,  up  to  nearly  5,000  feet  elevation.  One  of  the  most 
rapid  growing  of  all  Palms,  rising  to  a  height  of  120  feet.  In 
highly  manured  moist  ground  the  Palm-Cabbage,  which  in  this 
species  is  of  exquisite  nut-flavor,  can  be  obtained  in  two  years 
[Imray,  JenmanJ,  should  ever  such  a  culture  become  desirable. 
Hardy  in  Florida  [B.  Smith]. 

Oreodoxa  reyia,  Humboldt. 

West-Indies.  This  noble  palm  attains  a  height  of  60  feet.  It 
has  proved  hardy  in  Southern  Brazil.  The  stem  ip  thickened  at 
the  middle,  and  from  it,  as  from  that  of  O.  oleracea,  starch  can  be 
obtained.  Found  to  be  of  easy  growth  and  drought- resisting  in 
South-Queensland. 

Origannm  Diotamnns,  Linn^. 

Candia.  Like  the  following,  a  scent-plant  of  somewhat  shrubby 
growth.  With  0.  vulgare  in  medicinal  use  since  Hippocrates* 
time. 

Orirannm  Kajorana,  Linu^. 

North- America,  Middle  Asia,  Arabia.  A  perennial  herb,  used 
for  condiments,  also  for  the  distillation  of  its  essential  oil,  much 
employed  in  French  factories  of  scented  soap  [Dr.  Piesse].  In 
Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  70°  22  [Schuebeler]. 

Oriraniim  Kara,  Linn^. 

Palestine.     Perennial  and  very  odorous. 

Oriranum  Onites,  Linn^. 

Countries  at  and  near  the  MediteiTanean  Sea.  Somewhat 
shrubby  and  strongly  scented. 

Orlgrannm  Tolflrare,  Linn^. 

The  ordinary  Marjoram.  All  Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway  it  is  indigenous  to  lat.  dd"*  16 
[Schuebeler].  A  scented  herb  of  perennial  growth,  containing  a 
pleasant  volatile  oil.  It  prefers  limestone-soil.  Of  importance 
also  as  a  honey- plant.  O  hirtum  (Link),  O  virens  (HofEmannsegg) 
and  O.  normale  (D.  Don),  are  closely  allied  plants  of  similar  use. 
Sevei-al  other  Marjorams,  chiefly  Mediten'aneaii,  are  of  value. 
Their  seeds  maintain  vitality  for  a  few  years. 
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Ornithopiui  satlTns,  Biotero. 

South-Enrope  and  North-Africa.  "The  Seratella  or  Serradella.'' 
An  annual  herb,  larger  than  the  ordinary  Bird's-foot  clover,  O. 
perpnsillus,  L.  It  is  valuable  as  a  fodder-plant  on  sterile  particu- 
larly moist  and  sandy  soil.  It  requires  no  lime,  but  improves  in 
growth  on  such,  especially  gypsum-land.  Particularly  rich  in 
digestible  protein.  Dr.  Goessmann  found  in  Pennsylvania  the 
total  of  two  cuts  to  be  in  a  season  11|  tons  green  fodder,  equal  to 
nearly  3  tons  dry  on  an  acre.  A  good  honey-plant.  It  matures 
seeds  near  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Has  done  particularly  well  in 
Hawaia. 

Oryza  latlfolia,  Desvaux. 

Wild  in  Central  America,  but  perhaps  of  Asiatic  origin.  This 
species  is  said  to  be  perennial  and  to  attain  a  height  of  18  feet.  It 
deserves  trial  culture,  and  may  prove  a  good  fodder-grass  on  wet 
land  in  warm  localities.  O.  perennis  (Moench)  seems  closely  allied. 
Bentham  and  J.  Hooker  are  not  inclined  to  admit  more  than  one 
species  of  Oryza.  The  present  one  is  however  maintained  by 
Grisebach. 

Oryza  satiTA,  Linn^.* 

The  Rice-Plant.  South-Asia  and  North -Australia.  Annual  like 
most  cereals.  Many  rivulets  in  ranges  afford  ample  opportunities 
for  irrigating  rice- fields  ;  but  these  can  be  formed  with  full  advan- 
tage only  in  the  warmer  parts  of  extra-tropic  countries,  where  rice 
will  ripen  as  well  as  in  Italy,  China  or  the  Southern  States  of  the 
American  Union.  In  Persia  it  grows  up  to  8,000  feet.  Among 
the  numerous  varieties  of  Indian  rice  may  be  noted  as  prominent 
sorts  :  The  Early  Rice  (O.  precox,  Loureiro),  which  ripens  in  four 
months  and  is  not  injured  by  saline  inundations ;  the  hardier 
Mountain-Rice  (O.  montana,  Loureiro),  which  can  be  raised  on 
comparatively  dry  ground,  and  which  actually  perishes  under 
lengthened  inundation,  but  which  is  less  productive ;  the  Glutinous 
Rice  (O  glutinosa,  Loureiro)  which  succeeds  as  well  in  wet  as  in 
almost  dry  places,  and  produces  black  or  reddish  grains.  Mr.  H. 
A.  Wickham  recommends  the  Brazilian  and  the  Carolina  varieties 
for  Australia,  as  most  prolific,  and  as  least  troublesome  in  their 
culture.  In  the  rich  plains  of  Lombardy,  irrigated  from  the  Alps, 
the  average  crop  is  estimated  at  forty-eight  bushels  for  the  acre 
annually.  According  to  General  Capron  the  average  yield  in 
Japan  is  fifty  bushels  per  acre,  while  on  the  Manning  River,  in 
N.S.W.,  60  bushels  were  obtained.  The  spirit,  distilled  from  rice 
and  its  molasses,  is  known  as  arrack.  Rice-beer,  known  as  ''  Sake,** 
is  extensively  brewed  in  Japan,  and  is  the  principal  fermented 
beverage  used  by  the  inhabitants  ;  thus,  according  to  the  "Journal 
of  the  Society  of  Arts,"  about  150  millon  gallons  are  consumed 
annually.     Rice-starch  is  now  consumed  in  enormous  quantities. 
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porticnlarlj  in  Britain.  Nearly  330,000  tons  of  rice  to  the  value 
of  £2,690,000  were  imported  into  tlie  United  Kingdom  in  1889. 
The  colony  Victoria  during  1887  imported  5,738  tons,  valued 
£80,997.  The  export  from  India  during  1886  was  estimated  to 
have  been  about  £9,000,000  [Dr.  G.  Watt].  Rice-sugar,  called 
"  Ame  "  in  Japan,  constitutes  there  a  kind  of  confectionery.  For 
sanitary  reasons  it  is  preferable  to  cultivate  the  mountain-rice, 
when  that  is  possible. 

Oryzopsis  onspldata,  Bentham. 

South -Western  parts  of  North- America.  A  perennial  grass  of 
easy  dissemination.  Tufts  dense,  hence  one  of  the  Bunch-grasses ; 
thrives  on  soil  too  sandy  and  too  dry  for  more  valuable  grasses 
[Dr.  Vasey]. 

OrysopsiS   multifloray    Bentham.        (Jfitium    multiflorum,  Cayanillea ; 
PiptcAhsrum  mvliiflorwn,  Beauvoia). 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  Middle  Asia, 
also  Madeira  and  Canary-Islands,  northwards  to  Tyrol.  This  tall 
perennial  grass  grows  naturally  in  the  driest  of  localities  [Prof. 
Caruel].  No  other  grass  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  grows  so  luxuriantly 
with  so  little  water  and  exposed  to  so  great  a  heat  [Hon.  B.  A. 
Tarlton]. 

Oryzopsis  paniooidea,  Bentham.  {Pij^tochaiivm  panicoidu»  E.  Desvaux.) 
Extra-tropical  South-America.  This  with  some  congeners  affords 
good  pasturage  in  Chili  and  the  La  Plata-States  [Hieronymus]. 

Oamantliiui  lk*arrana,  Loureiro. 

China  and  Japan.  The  flowers  of  this  bush  serve  for  oil-distilla- 
tion like  those  of  the  Jasmine.  The  scent  of  one  plant  will  perfume 
a  whole  conservatory  [G.  W.  Johnson]. 

Osmltopaia  asterlaooidea,  CasBinl. 

South- Africa.  A  camphor-scented  shrub,  much  in  use  there  for 
medicinal  purposes  [Dr.  Pappe]. 

Oatrja  oarpinlfolia,  Scopoli. 

"  The  Hop-Hornbeam."  South-Europe  and  Orient.  A  deciduous 
tree,  reaching  60  feet  in  height.  Uses  much  like  those  of  the 
following. 

Oatrya  Vlrgr^iiioa,  Willdenow. 

"Lever-wood"  Tree  of  Eastern  States  of  North-America,  also 
Mexico.  Occasionally  called  Iron-wood ;  to  40  feet  high,  in  rich 
woodlands.     Wood  singularly  hard,  close-grained  and  heavy,  in  use 

>  for  levers,  mill-cogs,  wheels,  mallets,  wedges  and  other  implements. 
Cattle  browse  on  the  foliage.     The  growth  of  the  tree  is  very  slow. 
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Oayris  oompreMa,  A.  de  Oandolle. 

South- Africa.  One  of  the  most  valuable  tans  for  finer  leathers  is 
provided  there  by  the  leaves  and  young  twigs  of  this  shrub  or  small 
tree.  The  bloom  obtained  from  this  tan  is  much  like  that  imparted 
by  Sumach. 

Owenia  Tenoaa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Queensland;  called  locally  Sour-Plum.  A  tree,  approaching 
finally  40  feet  in  height,  furnishing  a  wood  of  great  strength.  O. 
acidula,  F.  v.  M.,  the  "Rancouran,"  is  a  handsome  tree,  50  feet 
high,  with  close-grained,  nicely-marked  wood.  Cultnre  might 
improve  the  fruits. 

Ozalia  oraaaioaulia,  Zuccarini. 

Peru.  This  seems  one  of  the  best  of  those  Wood- Sorrels,  which 
yield  a  tuberous  edible  root.  Ajnongst  others,  O.  tuberosa  (Molina) 
and  0.  succalenta  (Bameaud)  from  Chili,  as  well  as  O.  carnosa 
(Molina)  and  O.  conorrhiza  (Jacquin)  from  Paraguay,  might  be 
tried  for  their  tubers. 

Oxalia  orenata,  Jacquin. 

Per  a  and  Bolivia.  There  the  tubers  largely  consumed ;  they  lose 
their  acidity  by  being  exposed  to  the  sun,  becoming  sweet,  and 
contain  a  good  deal  of  starch  [Vilmorin]. 

Ozalta  Deppei,  Loddiges. 

Mexico.  The  tubers  of  this  Wood-Sorrel  resemble  small  parsnips, 
and  are  not  at  all  acid.  The  plant  undergoes  regular  cultivation  in 
some  parts  of  its  native  country,  and  succeeds  well  in  the  south  of 
England  [Chambers].  In  Prof.  Meehan*s  Gardener's  Monthly, 
August,  1884,  an  Oxalis  is  mentioned  as  cultivated  in  California 
which  produced  from  one  original  root  as  much  as  150  tubers  in  a 
season,  their  form  being  pear-like. 

Ozalia  esoulenta,  Ottaand  Dietrich. 

"  Spurious  Aracacha."  Mexico,  there,  with  the  preceding  species 
and  O.  tetraphylla  (Cavanilles),  O.  violacea  (Linne)  and  several 
others,  producing  tuberous,  starchy,  wholesome  roots ;  the  first 
mentioned  gives  the  largest  yield.  Propagated  by  subdivision  of 
the  root-stock.  It  requires  a  deep,  rich,  moist  soil.  In  Norway  it 
can  be  grown  to  lat.  70^  [Schuebeler].  As  similarly  useful  may  be 
noted,  among  many  others,  O.  enneaphylla  (Cavanilles)  from  the 
Falkland- Islands  and  Maghelhaen's  Straits. 

Oxytropls  piloaa,  De  Oandolle.     (Astragalus  pilosus,  Linne.) 

Europe,  West- Asia.     This  perennial  plant  furnishes  fair  pasture- 
'   herbage ;  it  is  deep-rooted  and  content  with  almost  absolute  sand ; 
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the  numerons  other  species — 24  alone  ennmei'ated  as  Oriental  bj 
Boissier — should  be  tested.  All  these  plants  might  be  classed  as 
Astragals.     They  as  a  rule  are  satisfied  with  poor  soil. 

Paolijiiia  Cocoa,  Fries. 

The  Tuckahoe- Truffle  or  Indian  Bread.  North- America  and 
East-Asia. 

Paohyma  BoBlen,  Fries. 

China.  This  large  truffle  occurs  particularly  in  the  province 
of  Souchong.  Flavor  most  agreeable.  Naturalisation  elsewhei'e 
to  be  tried. 

Paeh jrrhlzas  angnlatQa,  Blchard.*  (DoUchos  hulbosus,  Lamarck.) 
From  Central  America  rendered  spontaneous  in  many  tropical 
countries.  A  climber,  the  horizontal  starchy  roots  of  which  attain 
a  length  of  8  feet  and  a  thickness  of  many  inches.  Dr.  Peckolt 
records  tubers  of  70  lbs.  weight.  They  keep  in  dry  ground,  growing 
for  j&ve  years,  but  such  are  then  available  only  for  starch,  whereas 
annual  tubers  are  the  most  palatable  and  yield  6  to  7  per  cent,  of 
starch.  From  the  stems  a  tough  fibre  is  obtained.  The  plant 
proved  hardy  at  Sydney ;  it  requires  rich  soil. 

Pacbyrrhlzas  tuberosus,  Sprengel.  (Dolichoa  iuberosus,  Lamarck.) 
The  Yam-bean  or  Ahipa  of  Venezuela  and  other  parts  of  South- 
America  up  to  elevated  country.  Climbing  to  a  height  of  20  feet. 
Pods  much  larger  than  those  of  P.  angulatus,  in  a  young  state 
serving  like  French  beans,  when  boiled  tender  and  sweetish,  but 
deleterious  when  raw  [Trimen,  Dyer].  They  are  free  from  fibrous 
strings  at  the  edge.  Seeds  variable  in  color.  The  tubers  of  three 
plants  may  fill  a  bushel-basket  [Macfadyen]  ;  they  mature  within 
some  few  months. 

Palaqalimi  Gntta,  Baillon  and  Borck.*      {DichopsU  Outta,  Beat  ham; 
TBonandra  Outta,  Hooker.) 

The  "Gutta-Percha"  or  the  "  Gutta-Taban  "  Tree.  Malayan 
Penisula  and  Sunda-Islands.  Attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  It 
seems  not  altogether  hopeless  to  render  this  highly  important  tree 
a  denizen  of  the  mildest  wood-regions  in  temperate  climes,  Mui-ton 
having  traced  it  to  elevations  of  3,500  feet.  Indeed,  the  plant 
will  live  in  the  clime  of  Port  Phillip  without  protection.  The 
milky  sap,  obtained  by  ringing  the  bark  at  5  to  15  inches  inter- 
stices, is  heated  for  an  hour  before  gradual  exsiccation,  otherwise 
the  product  becomes  brittle ;  5  to  20  catties  yielded  by  one  tree. 
Genuine  Gutta-percha  is  only  got  fi*om  plants  of  the  sapotaceous 
order,  as  far  as  hitherto  known.  Besides  Palaquium  Gutta,  which 
yields  the  best  red  Gutta-percha  of  Jiomeo,  but  is  slow  of  gix)wth, 
the  following  are  actually  drawn  into  use  for  obtaining  this  gum- 
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resin  : — Imbricaria  coriacea  A.  de  Candolle ;  Mimusops  Elengi,  L. ; 
M.  Manilkara,  Gr.  Don;  Sideroxylon  attennatam,  D.  C,  lUippe 
(Bassia)  sericea,  Blume  ;  Payenia  macrophylla,  P.  Leeri  (which 
affords  the  Sundek-Grutta  in  brackish  coast-lands,  as  shown  by 
Dr.  Trimen)  and  P.  Maingayi,  CI. ;  Palaquium  obovatum,  P. 
polyanthemum,  P.  Krantziannm,  Bnrck ;  Cocosmanthns  macro- 
phyllus,  Hassk.,  all  from  tropical  Asia ;  Chrysophyllum.  Africanum, 
A.  de  Candolle,  from  tropical  Africa ;  Achras  sapota,  L.,  Mimusops 
globosa,  Gaertner,  from  Central  America;  bnt  many  of  these  at 
often  cool  elevations.  Possibly  other  sapotaceons  trees,  including 
some  Australian,  could  be  worked  for  Gutta-Pereha.  Of  this 
article  62,000  cwt.  were  introduced  into  Great  Britain  in  1884, 
valued  at  £462,000,  in  1889  the  import  amounted  to  48,000  cwt., 
worth  £575,000,  of  which  quantity  this  Palaquium  must  have 
supplied  a  large  proportion.  Pierre,  after  the  indications  of 
Bentham,  adopts  the  generic  name  Palaquium,  and  adds  as  Gutta- 
percha yielding:  Palaquium  Malaccense,  P.  Oxleyanum,  P.  for- 
mosum,  P.  princeps  and  P.  Bomeense,  all  previously  undescribed 
species,  either  from  Malacca  or  Sumatra  or  Borneo  (see  Bulletin 
mens,  de  la  Soc.  Lin.  de  Paris,  Juin,  1885).  Dr.  Burck  admits 
among  Sunda-Island  Gutta-Percha  trees  as  really  valuable  only 
Palaquium  oblongifolium  (the  most  frequent  and  the  best),  P. 
Bomeense,  P.  Treubei,  the  original  P.  Gutta  being  as  a  native  plant 
almost  annihilated.  P.  ellipticum  (Bassia  elliptica,  Dalzell) 
ascends  to  the  almost  temperate  elevations  of  4000  feet,  and  is 
tapped  for  Pal  a,  a  substance  allied  to  Gutta  Percha  [General 
CuUen]. 

PaliuriUI  ramoslBSlllllUI,  Poiret.     (P.  Aubletia,  Schultes.) 

China  and  Japan.  A  thorny  tree,  which  could  be  utilised  for 
hedging. 

PallarUB  Spina  Cbrlstl,  Miller,     (p.  acuUaius,  Lambert.) 

The  Christ-Thorn.  From  the  Mediterraneaii  Sea  to  Nepal.  A 
deciduous  bush  or  finally  tree,  which  can  be  trimmed  into  hedges. 

Pandanns  ftircatus,  Roxburgh. 

This  Screw-Pine  occurs  in  India,  up  to  heights  of  4,000  feet, 
according  to  Dr.  S.  Kurz ;  hence  it  will  be  likely  to  bear  a 
temperate  clime,  and  give  a  stately  plant  for  scenic  group-planting. 
P.  pedunculatus,  R.  Br.,  occurs  in  East- Australia  as  far  south  as 
32**,  and  an  allied  tall  species  (P.  Forsteri,  Moore  and  Mueller) 
luxuriates  in  Howe's  Island. 

Panlcuin  airrostoldes,  Maehlenberg. 

North-America.  One  of  the  hardiest  species,  bearing  the  winter- 
cold  of  New  York.  Can  be  utilised  for  muddy  banks  and  undrained 
marshy  meadows.  Easily  disseminated,  forming  large  tall  clumps, 
flowering  as  well  from  the  joints  as  top ;  yields  abundance  of  hay, 
but  must  be  cut  while  young  [Dr.  Vasey]. 
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PaBlonni  altlsslmiiin,  0.  Meyer.    (P.  elatius,  Kanth.) 

From  Mexico  to  Brazil.  An  almost  woody  species  of  arborescent 
habit,  attaining  a  height  of  30  feet.  Panicles  sometimes  a  foot 
and  a  half  long.     Evidently  desirable  for  naturalisation. 

Paaicmiii  amarum,  Elliot. 

Eastern  North -America.  A  perennial  species,  fit  to  be  grown  on 
drifting  coast-sand. 

Panloum  atro-virens,  Trinlus.     (Isachne  Australis,  S.  Brown.) 

Sonth-Asia,  East-Australia  and  New  Zealand.  A  perennial 
grass,  not  large,  but  of  tender  nutritive  blade,  particularly  fitted 
for  moist  valleys  and  woodlands. 

Paalonin  barbinode,  Trinlus. 

Brazil.     Valuable  as  a  fodder-grass.     Passes  also  as  Para-grass. 

Paaloam  brizantbnin,  Hochstetter. 

Prom  Abyssinia  to  Nepal.  A  large-grained  perennial  Millet- 
Grass. 

Panlomn  coenloolum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Extra-tropic  Australia.  Valuable  as  an  endui'ing  grass  for 
moist  meadows. 

Paaicnm  COmpOBltnilly  Linne.     {Oplismenvs  compositiu,  Beauvois.) 

South-Asia,  East-Australia,  Polynesia,  New  Zealand.  The 
growth  of  this  soft-bladed  and  prolific  grass  should  be  encouraged 
in  forest-ground. 

Fanioum  Cms  Oalll,  Linn^.* 

The  '*  Barnyard-  or  Cockshin- Grass."  Occurring  now  in  all  warm 
countries,  but  probably  of  far  oriental  origin,  as  it  seems  not 
recorded  in  our  ancient  classic  literature.  A  rich  but  annual  grass  of 
ready  spontaneous  dispersion,  particularly  along  sandy  river-banks, 
also  around  stagnant  water.  P.  colonum,  L.  and  P.  Crus  Corvi,  L. 
are  varieties  of  it.  Regarded  by  R.  Brown  as  indigenous  in 
Eastern  and  Northern  Australia,  where  many  other  excellent 
fodder-species  occur,  some  perennial.  It  will  succeed  also  on  some- 
what saline  soil,  particularly  on  brackish  water-courses,  likewise  on 
moor-land.  For  rural  rearing  the  short-awned  variety  should  be 
chosen.  On  the  Lower  Mississippi  it  has  famished  as  much  as 
four  or  even  five  tons  of  hay  from  one  acre.  Noticed  in  Japan 
already  by  the  early  European  travellers.  Had  the  Alexandrian 
Library  not  been  burnt,  some  clue  as  to  the  real  place  of  the 
origination  of  this  grass  and  many  other  plants  might  have  been, 
been  obtained.  Cows  and  horses  are  very  fond  of  this  grass 
whether  fresh  or  dry  [Professor  Phares].  P.  hispidulum,  Retzias, 
which  accords  with  the  Cockshin-Grass  in  prolific  growth  and 
nntritiveness,  prefers  moist  situations. 
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Panlcnin  decomposHumi  K.  Brown.    (P.  Imvinode,  Lindley.)* 

The  Australian  Millet.  One  of  the  most  spacious  of  Australian 
nutritious  grasses.  The  aborigines  convert  the  small  millet-like 
grains  into  cakes.  It  is  the  only  grain  stored  by  the  nomads  of 
Central  Australia.  This  grass  will  thrive  on  poor  soil  with 
Eleusine  cruciata  (Lam.),  coming  to  maturity  after  rains  in  one 
month  in  the  torrid  regions  of  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe] . 
Hardly  different  from  the  North- American  P.  capillare,  L.,  except 
in  perennial  roots.  The  allied  P.  trachyrrhachis  (Bentham)  from 
North-  and  East-Australia  also  constitutes  a  very  good  pasture- 
grass.  Of  similar  value  the  exclusively  Australian  P.  efhisum, 
R.  Br.  They  are  among  the  few  nutritious  grasses  fit  for  hot  and 
arid  desert- tracts.  Known  to  have  grown  after  summer  rains, 
within  5  weeks,  to  3  feet  into  flowering. 

'Panlcum  distlcliaiiif  Lamarck.    (P.  pilosum,  Swartz). 

Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  Polynesia.  This  perennial 
grass  is  mentioned  by  Kurz  among  those  yielding  grain  for  human 
food  in  India. 

Panloum  dlTarloatUsliiiuin,  R.  Brown. 

Australia,  particularly  in  the  warmer  inland -regions.  A  good 
perennial  grass,  of  easy  gi'owth  on  poor  soil. 

IPanlonin  divaricatum.  Linn^.     (P.  hanibuosides,  Hamilton.) 

Central  and  Southern  America.  A  grass  of  scandent  habit, 
ascending  high  up  in  trees  ;  desirable  for  naturalisation  in  forests. 

IPanlonm  enneaneu^um,  Grisebach. 

La  Plata-States.  Prof.  Hieronymus  mentions  this  along  with 
P.  grumosum  (Nees),  P.  laxum  (Swartz),  P.  oblongatum  (Grise- 
bach) and  P.  rivulare  (Trinius)  as  rendering  the  Pampas-pastures 
so  nutritive. 

Vanloum  flavldnni,  Betzius. 

Southern  Asia,  tropical  and  Eastern  sub-tropical  Australia.  A 
prolific  seed-bearer,  often  prostrated  by  the  weight  of  the  seeds. 

Vanlcum  flultans,  Betzius. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  This  perennial  grass,  like  P.  spinescens 
(R.  Brown)  of  East- Australia,  ought  to  be  naturalised  along  lakes, 
lagoons  and  rivers,  particularly  for  the  benefit  of  waterfowl. 

VanlOQin  follosuin,  B.  Brown. 

India,  East-Australia.  Perennial.  Mr.  Bailey  finds  this  to  be 
one  of  the  best  grasses  for  river-banks.  Refer  for  further  informa- 
tion on  this  and  other  Q.L.  gi*asses  to  his  and  Staiger's  illustrsted 
monography. 
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Paaloum  fimmeiitaoeiuiiv  Bozburgh.* 

The  "Shamalo-  or  Deccan-grass."  Probably  introduced  from 
tropical  Africa  into  Sonth-Asia.  A  hardy  summer-grass,  having 
matured  seeds  even  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  It  serves  as  a 
fodder-grass  and  produces  also  a  kind  of  millet.  In  warm  moist 
climes  it  ripens  grains  in  1|  months  from  the  time  of  sowing. 
The  grain  much  recommended  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Taylor  for  culinary 
purposes. 

Vanlonm  Itallomny  Linne.*     {SetaHa  Italica,  Beauyois). 

This  grass,  notwithstanding  its  name,  is  also  of  Asiatic  origin^ 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  6,t50O  feet,  extending  to  China  and 
Japan.  It  even  ripens  in  cold  climes,  its  seeds  coming  to  perfection 
as  far  north  as  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Reared  in  Switzerland 
since  pre-historic  ages ;  one  of  the  five  kinds  of  plants,  sown 
ceremoniously  each  year  by  the  Emperor  of  China,  according  to  an 
Imperial  custom  initiated  2,700  years  before  the  Christian  era 
[A.  de  Candolle].  It  is  annual,  attaining  a  height  of  5  feet,  and 
is  particularly  worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  tender  green  fodder.  In 
warm  climes  it  can  be  had  all  through  the  year,  according  to  the 
time  of  sowing;  preferentially  gi-own  in  ma  ay  parts  of  East' 
Australia  for  stable-animals,  producing  in  the  literal  regions  there 
very  heavy  crops.  It  keeps  weeds  down,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  of  soiling  plants  ;  withstands  drought  well ;  yields  early 
in  the  season  a  heavy  crop  of  excellent  hay,  which  dines  easily 
[C.  Mohr].  The  abundantly  produced  grain  is  not  only  one  of  the 
best  for  poultry,  but  that  of  some  varieties  can  be  utilised  as 
millet ;  considered  by  many  a  delicious  grain  for  cakes  and  por- 
ridge. The  Brahmins  hold  it  in  higher  esteem  than  any  other  grain 
[Dr.  Ainslie]  ;  called  in  many  places  "  Hungarian  Millet."  P. 
Grermanicum  (Roth)  is  a  form  of  this  species.  Allied  are  also  the 
West-Indian  Panicum  (Setaria)  magnum  (Grisebach),  which  attains 
a  height  of  10  feet  on  margins  of  lagoons,  and  Panicum  mac- 
rostachyum  (Nees)  of  East-Australia,  South-Asia  and  tropical 
America,  the  latter  species  highly  praised  by  Mr.  R.  L.  Holmes  in 
Fiji  and  by  Prof.  Hieronymus  in  Argentina. 


Panloam  Koenlflrliy  Sprencrel.    (P.  Helopus,  Trinias.) 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  Africa,  Asia  and  Australia.  A  good 
fodder-grass,  broad-bladed,  in  N.  W.  India  especially  lauded  by 
Duthie,  along  with  P.  antidotale  (Retzius). 


Panionm  latlsslmiun,  Mikan. 

Brazil.     A  highly  ornamental  grass.      Leaves  extremely  broad, 
but  hard ;  panicle  very  rich. 
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Panioam  mazlmiuil,  Jacquin  *    (P.  jumentorum,  Persoon.) 

The  Guinea-grass.  Tropical  Africa  ;  elsewhere  not  indigenoiis. 
This  perennial  grass  attains  a  height  of  8  feet.  It  is  highly 
nutritious,  and  quite  adapted  for  the  warmer  temperate  zone,  being 
hardy  as  far  south  as  Buenos  Ayres.  In  Jamaica  it  is  the  principal 
fodder-grass  up  to  elevations  of  5,000  feet,  springing  up  over  wide 
tracts  of  country  almost  to  the  exclusion  of  everything  else. 
It  forms  large  bunches,  which  when  cut  young  supply  a  particularly 
sweet  and  tender  hay ;  throws  out  numerous  stolons  ;  can  be  mown 
every  six  weeks  ;  the  roots  can  be  protected  in  the  ground  against 
light  frosts  by  a  thin  covering  with  soil.  A  favorite  grass  in  tropical 
countries  for  stall-fodder.  The  best  fodder-grass  raised  on  the 
plains  of  India.  Will  Exceptionally  grow  6  inches  in  a  day.  It  is 
necessary  to  guard  against  over-feeding  with  this  grass  solely. 
Succeeds  even  on  poor  clay-soil  and  on  sea-sand.  P.  bulbosnin 
(Kunth)  is  a  more  hardy  grass  of  the  southern  parts  of  North- 
America,  regarded  as  a  variety  by  General  Munro,  but  remarkable 
for  its  thickly  enlarged  roots. 


Panlomn  melananthQin,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Eastern  Australia.  A  valuable  perennial  grass  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses [Bailey].  Adapted  also  for  shady  localities.  Eligible  for 
irrigation-ground . 


Panlcnni  mlllacenin,  Linne.*     (P.  mUiare,  Lamarck.) 

The  true  "Millet."  South-Europe,  North-Africa,  South-Asia, 
ascending  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet,  North-Australia.  Culti- 
vated in  Southern  Europe  as  early  as  the  time  of  Hippocrates  and 
Theophrastus,  in  Egypt  prior  to  historic  records  and  in  Switzerland 
during  the-  stone-age.  Annual,  attaining  a  height  of  four  feet. 
Several  varieties  occur,  one  with  black  grains.  They  all  need  a 
rich  and  friable  soil,  also  humidity.  Maturation  very  quick.  It  is 
one  of  the  best  of  all  grains  for  poultry,  but  furnishes  also  a  palat- 
able and  nutritious  table-food.  A  syrup  is  prepared  from  the  seeds 
in  Siberia  [A.  Kegel].  It  ripens  even  in  Christiania  [Schuebeler]. 
In  mild  countries  as  many  as  70  bushels  of  seeds  have  been  har- 
vested from  an  acre  of  land,  well  cultivated  with  this  grass  [Ch. 
Flint]. 


Panlcam  molle,  Swartz.*    (P.  8amumto$um,  Boxburgh.) 

Warmer  parts  of  America,  Africa  and  Asia.  One  of  the  Para- 
grasses.  A  perennial,  very  fattening  pasture-grass,  of  luxuriant 
growth,  attaining  a  height  of  6  feet  [Grisebach].  It  is  hardy  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  other  far  extra-tropic  regions. 
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Panionin  mjQrus,  Lamarck. 

Tropical  Asia  and  America,  North-Eastern  Australia.  A  per- 
ennial aqnatic  grass,  with  broad-bladed  foliage,  fit  for  ditches  and 
swamps.  Regarded  by  Mr  Bailey  as  very  palatable  and  nutritions 
to  stock. 

Vaniouin  obtusnni,  Humboldt.* 

The  Mosquito-  or  Mezquite-grass  of  Mexico.  Perennial,  nutri- 
tious ;  has  strong  running  stems,  which  at  distances  of  two  or  three 
feet  take  root,  and  send  up  leafy  bunches.  Dr.  Vasey  thinks  that 
this  grass  will  show  great  endurance  in  droughty  seasons. 

Vaalonin  parrlfloraiii,  B.  Brown. 

East- Australia.  On  dry  hills  a  fine  pasture-grass.  P.  bicolor 
and  P.  marginatum,  R.  Br.  are  likewise  enumerated  by  Mr.  Bailey 
among  the  nutritious  grasses  of  East- Australia. 

Vaaioum  inrolifeniin,  Lamarck.* 

Southern  parts  of  North- America.  Recorded  by  Steudel  as 
perennial,  by  Chapman  and  others  as  annual.  Evidently  one  of  the 
hardier  species,  particularly  eligible  for  wet  brackish  ground  [Prof. 
A.  Gray].  Vegetates  luxuriantly  in  the  hottest  part  of  the  summer, 
the  stems  lengthening  sometimes  to  7  feet,  soon  bending  and  then 
rooting  from  the  lower  joints,  throwing  out  numerous  shoots  from 
them,  which  grow  rapidly,  allowing  of  repeated  cutting ;  stems 
thick,  succulent,  sweetish,  panicles  to  2  feet  long.  Through  all 
stages  of  its  growth  this  grass  is  much  relished  by  horses  and  cattle 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr]. 

IPaaicnm  prolutnin,  F.  v.  Mneller. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  Flourishes  in  the  hottest  weather; 
bears  a  large  panicle  of  seed. 

Panionin  prostratnm,  Lamarck.    (P.  setigerum,  Betzius.) 

Egypt,  South-Asia,  North- Australia,  perhaps  also  indigenous  to 
tropical  America.     Perennial.     Recommendable  for  pastures. 

Panlcum  pjarmnnm,  B.  Brown. 

East-Australia.  Forms  a  soft,  thick,  carpet-like  verdure  in 
forest-shade  [Bailey],  thus  seemingly  eligible  as  a  lawn-grass. 

Panloum  repens,  Linne. 

Near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  also  in  South- Asia  and  North- 
Australia.  Regarded  by  the  Cingalese  as  a  good  fodder-grass.    It  is 
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perennial  and  well  suited  for  naturalisation  on  moist  soil,  river- 
banks  and  swamps.  P.  coloratum,  L.,  seems  a  variety  of  pnrplif^li 
color,  and  is  therefore  used  ornamentally  in  vases. 

Panlcum  rosenmy  Steudel.*     {TricKol(Bnaro9ea,'Se&^). 

South- Africa.  This  perennial  pretty  grass  promises  to  become 
with  others  of  the  section  Tricholeena  valuable  for  meadows  in  mild 
climes.  It  gets  about  2  feet  high.  Mr.  Danger  counted  nearly  300 
stems  on  one  plant  in  Gippsland ;  grows  there  most  vigorously, 
densely  covering  meadow-ground,  much  relished  by  stock.  Well 
calculated  to  increase  the  natural  provender  on  runs.  In  Fiji  it 
reaches  a  height  of  4  feet;  it  rises  most  readily  from  seed,  even  if 
the  latter  is  merely  blown  about  (R.  L.  Holmes].  It  will  not  bear 
frost ;  the  stems  take  root  where  they  touch  the  ground ;  an  acre 
has  been  calculated  to  yield  30  tons  green  feed  in  the  rich  valleys 
of  the  Macleay -River.  Quite  suitable  for  bouquets  [A.  R, 
Crawford.] 

Fanloam  sansruinale,  Linne.* 

From  Middle  and  South-Europe,  Northern  Africa  and  Southern 
Asia,  spread  through  all  countries  with  a  warm  climate,  and 
apparently  also  indioenous  in  North-  and  East-Australia.  The 
"' Finger-grass,"  called  **  Crab-grass"  in  the  United  States,  where 
according  to  Mr.  Hagenauer  it  is  recognised  as  one  of  the  most 
useful  of  all  pasture -grasses  ;  in  Fiji  it  is  also  considered  the  best 
grass  for  pastures  according  to  Mr.  Holmes.  It  accommodates 
it-self  to  swampy  and  shady  places,  readily  gets  disseminated  on 
barren  ground,  and  it  is  likely  to  add  to  the  value  of  desert^ 
pastures  at  least  in  oases,  although  it  is  in  cold  countries 
annual.  P.  ciliare  (Linne)  and  P.  glabmm  (Graudin)  are  allied. 
Colonel  Howard  of  Georgia  sa5%s  of  the  Crab-grass  and  Bermuda- 
grass,  that  they  will  live  in  spite  of  neglect,  but  when  petted  will 
make  such  gi'ateful  returns  as  to  astonish  their  benefactor.  The 
Finger-grass  spreads  readily  from  seeds  as  well  as  joints.  Valuable 
also  for  binding  coast-sand  and  fixing  soil  along  watercourses  ;  but 
in  wann  regions  it  may  become  intrusive  on  agricultural  land. 
Shy  to  frost.  It  will  spread  out  to  4  feet  width  in  a  year,  emitting- 
hundreds  of  fascicles  of  florets  [W.  Read].  Growth  after  summei-- 
rains  very  quick.  Thrives  splendidly  on  the  sandhills  of  the 
hot  Australian  interior  also  ;  grows  there  most  vigorously.  In  the 
southern  states  of  North -America  much  valued  for  midsummer- 
pasture,  though  for  hay  the  yield  also  there  proved  but  light 
[Sereno  Watson]. 

Panloam  semlalatuniy  B.  Brown. 

Warmer  regions  of  Asia,  Africa  and  Australia.  A  superior  tall 
pasture-grass,  of  easy  dispersion  in  warm  humid  localities. 
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Fanloum  speotabile,  Nees  * 

The  "  Coapim "  of  Angola.  From  West- Africa  transferred  to 
many  other  tropical  countries.  A  rather  succulent,  very  fattening 
grass,  famed  not  only  in  its  native  land,  but  also  long  since  in 
Brazil.  This  grass,  which  was  with  the  help  of  the  great  Kew- 
eetablishment  first  obtained  by  the  author  for  Australia  and  Poly- 
nesia, is  according  to  Mr.  R.  L.  Holmes  "the  wonder  of  all 
beholders  in  Fiji,  strangling  by  its  running  roots  almost  everything 
in  its  course  ;  at  its  original  starting  point  forming  a  mass  of  the 
richest  green  foliage,  over  6  feet  high,  gradually  lowering  to  the 
outer  border,  where  a  network  of  shoots  or  runners  covers  the 
ground ;  it  roots  at  the  joints,  and  sends  up  then  a  mass  of  the 
softest  and  most  luscious  fodder."  In  Fiji  it  runs  over  the  soil  at 
the  rate  of  10  feet  in  three  months.  Readily  propagated  by  pieces 
of  the  procumbent  stem,  which  roots  freely  at  each  joint.  Spoken 
of  also  in  high  praise  on  account  of  its  astonishing  growth  by 
Mr.  Edgar,  of  Rockhampton  Botanic  Garden,  Queensland.  Requires 
to  be  well  fed  down.  It  may  be  assumed,  that  at  present  about 
300  well-defined  species  of  Panicum  are  known,  chiefiy  tropical 
and  sub-tropical ;  very  few  extending  naturally  to  Europe  or  the 
United  States  of  North-America,  Japan  or  the  southern  part  of 
Australia.  Though  mostly  from  the  hot  zones,  these  grasses  endure 
a  cooler  clime  in  many  instances,  and  some  of  them  would  prove 
great  acquisitions,  particularly  the  perennial  species.  Numerous 
good  kinds  occur  spontaneously  in  Queensland  and  North- Australia. 
Panicum  is  the  genus  richest  in  species  among  grasses. 

Panicum  Btrlatmn,  Lamarck.     (P,  gibbwm,  Elliott.) 

Southern  States  of  North- America,  West-Indies  and  Quiana.  A 
perennial  grass  for  swampy  localities,  valuable  for  pastoral  pur- 
poses, according  to  C.  Mohr,  who  mentions  also  P.  anceps  (L.)  and 
P.  hians  (Elliott)  as  good  fodder-grasses. 

PanlCQm  tenulflorumv  B.  Brown.     (Patpalum  hrevi^oUum,  Fluegge.) 
South-Asia  and  East- Australia.    It  has  a  running  stem  and  forms 
a  good  bottom  as  a  pasture-grass  [Bailey] . 

Panlonin  Tezanam,  Buckley. 

Texas.  The  "  Colorado  Bottom-g^ass,"  also  called  ''  Green 
River-grass."  One  of  the  best  of  forage-grasses  for  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep ;  yields  a  sure  crop,  and  produces  2  to  3  tons  per  acre 
[ Vasey] .  The  hay  from  this  grass  is  of  a  superior  kind  ;  it  can  be 
cut  twice  in  the  season  [Carrington].  This  grass  is  however 
annual,  but  very  leafy  and  becomes  decumbent  and  widely  spreading: 
growth  rapid,  many  stalks  proceeding  from  the  same  root.  Mr. 
P.  Lea  of  Texas  considers  it  is  the  best  native  grass  for  hay  there, 
and  notes  that  all  kinds  of  pasture-animals  like  it  preferentially, 
that  the  hay  from  this  proved  also  exceedingly  nutritious,  and  that 
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it  subdues  weeds  readily.  Mr.  Ravenel  of  Carolina  found  it  there 
to  come  up  spontaneously,  mucli  better  and  larger  than  most  other 
grasses.     Height  to  6  feet. 

FanlOQin  turflrldnin,  Forakael. 

Egypt,  where  this  millet  yields  a  bread-grain. 

Pani<miii  ▼irgratum,  Linne. 

North- America.  A  tall  perennial  species,  with  a  wide,  nutritiou» 
panicle.  Easily  disseminated.  Content  with  sandy  soil,  but  likes 
some  humidity.  The  foliage  good  for  fodder  when  young.  Frequent 
on  the  prairies,  but  it  will  grow  even  also  on  sandy  sea-coasts.  It 
passes  in  some  places  as  Switch-graas. 

Panicnm  Viride,  Linn^.     {Setaria  viridis,  Beauvois.) 

Widely  spread  over  many  parts  of  the  old  world.  Though  annual, 
this  grass  is  of  value  for  the  first  vegation  on  bare  sand-land,  over 
which,  as  well  as  over  calcareous  soil,  it  spreads  with  remarkable 
facility.  The  same  may  be  said  of  Panicum  glaucum  and  a  few 
other  related  species. 

Papaver  somnlfemm,  Linne.** 

The  Opium-Poppy.  Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The 
capsules  of  this  tall  annual,  so  showy  for  its  flowers,  are  used  for 
medicinal  purposes.  From  the  minute,  but  exceedingly  numerous 
seeds,  oil  of  a  harmless  and  most  palatable  kind  can  be  pressed 
remuneratively :  but  the  still  more  important  use  of  this  plant  is 
for  the  preparation  of  opium.  Both  the  black-  and  pale-seeded 
varieties  can  be  used  for  the  production  of  this  drug.  The  return 
of  poppy-culture,  whether  for  opium  or  for  oil,  is  obt-ained  within  a 
few  months.  In  Hesse  Cassel  it  has  recently  been  proved,  that  the 
Poppy -stubbles  can  well  be  utilized  for  sheep -fodder.  Mild  and 
somewhat  humid  open  forest-tracts  proved  most  productive  for 
obtaining  opium  from  this  plant ;  but  it  can  also  be  reared  in  colder 
localities,  good  opium  rich  in  morphia  having  even  been  obtained 
in  Middle  Europe  and  the  Northern  United  States,  the  summers 
there  being  sufficiently  long  to  ripen  the  poppy  with  a  well- 
elaborated  sap.  Indeed  the  plant  matures  its  seeds  as  far  north  as 
lat  69®  18'  in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Within  the  tropics  it  can  also 
be  raised,  but  best  during  the  cool  season.  The  morphia-contents 
in  opium  from  Gippsland  were  on  an  average  somewhat  over  IQ 
per  cent.  Opium  was  prepared  in  the  Melbourne  Botanic  Gardens 
for  the  Exhibition  of  1866;  but  Mr.  J.  Bosisto  and  Mr.  J.  Hood 
have  given  first  commercial  dimensions  to  this  branch  of  rni-al 
industry  in  Australia.  The  Smyrna- variety  is  particularly  desirable 
for  opium ;  it  enables  the  cultivator  to  get  from  40  lbs.  to  75  lbs.  of 
opium  from  an  acre,  generally  worth  30s.  to  35b.  per  pound.  The 
ground  for  poppy- culture  must  be  naturally  rich  or  otherwise  be  well 
manured ;  dressing  with  ashes  increases  the  fecundity  of  the  plant. 
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The  seeds,  about  9  lbs.  to  the  acre,  are  genemlly  sown  broadcast 
mixed  with  sand.  In  the  most  favorable  places  as  many  as  three 
crops  are  obtained  during  a  season.  The  collecting  of  the  opium, 
which  consists  merely  of  the  indurating  sap  of  the  seed-vessels,  is 
commenced  a  few  days  after  the  lapse  of  the  petals.  Superficial 
incisions,  horizontal  or  diagonal,  are  made  into  the  capsules  as  they 
successively  advance  to  maturity.  This  operation  is  best  performed 
in  the  afternoon  and  evening,  and  requires  no  laborious  toil.  The 
milky  opium-sap,  thus  directed  outwards,  is  scraped  off  next  morn- 
ing into  a  shallow  cup,  and  allowed  to  dry  in  a  place  away  from 
sunlight ;  it  may  also  be  placed  on  poppy  leaves.  From  one  to  six 
successive  incisions  are  made  to  exhaust  the  sap,  according  to  season, 
particular  locality  or  the  knife-like  instrument  employed.  In  the 
Department  of  Somme  (France)  alone  opium  to  the  value  of 
£70,000  annually  is  produced  and  poppy-seed  to  the  value  of 
£170,000.  Australian  seasons  as  a  rule  are  favorable  for  collecting 
opium,  and  therefore  this  culture  is  rendered  less  precarious  here 
than  in  many  other  countries.  Our  opium  proved  oft^n  as  good  as 
the  best  Smyrna-kind.  The  petals  are  dried  for  packing  the  opium. 
The  main-value  of  opium  depends  on  its  contents  of  morphm,  for 
which  the  genus  Papaver,  as  far  as  heretofore  known,  remains  the 
sole  source  ;  but  not  less  than  fourteen  alkaloids  have  been  detected 
in  opium  by  the  progressive  strides  of  organic  chemistry :  codein, 
metamorphin,  morphia  or  morphin,  narcein,  narcotin,  opianin, 
papaverin,  porphyroxin,  xanthopin,  meconidin,  codamin,  laudanin, 
pseudo-morphin  and  thebain.  It  contains  besides  an  indifferent 
bitter  principle,  meconin  and  meconic  acid  (vide  "Wittstein's 
Chemische  Analyse  von  Pflanzentheilen,"  or  my  English  edit, 
p.  163).  Various  species  of  Papaver  produce  more  or  less  opium 
and  morphia.  Great  Britain  in  1889  imported  492,000  lbs.  of 
opium,  valued  at  £298,000.  P.  setigerum  (De  Candolle),  supposed 
to  be  the  wild  state  of  P.  somniferum,  was  cultivated,  evidently  for 
the  sake  of  the  seeds,  by  the  lacustrine  people  of  Switzerland  prior 
to  historic  ages  [Heer]. 

Pappea  Capensis,  Ecklon  and  Zeyher. 

South-Africa.  The  fruit  of  this  tree  is  of  the  size  of  a  cherry, 
savory  and  edible.  The  seeds  furnish  an  oil  similar  to  castor-oil  in 
its  effects  [Prof.  McOwan]. 

Pappophornni  commune,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Widely  dispersed  over  the  continent  of  Australia,  occurring  also 
in  some  parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  Perennial ;  regarded  as  a  very 
fattening  pasture-grass,  and  available  for  arid  localities  and  almost 
rainless  zones. 

Parinarlnm  Wonda,  F.  ▼.  Mueller. 

The  "  Nonda-tree"  of  North-Eastern  Australia.  Attains  a  height 
of  60  feet;  its  wood  soft,  close-grained,  easily  worked  [W.  Hill]. 
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May  prove  hardy  in  mild  temperate  climes,  and  may  perhaps  live 
in  the  dry  and  hot  air  of  deserts,  where  it  deserves  trial -culture  for 
the  sake  of  its  edible,  mealy,  plum-shaped  fruit.  A  few  other 
species  with  esculent  drupes  occur  in  different  tropical  countries. 

Parklnsonla  aculeata,  Linne. 

From  California  to  Uruguay.  A  thorny  shrub,  clearly  adapted 
for  the  warmer  regions  of  the  temperate  zone,  where  it  might  be 
utilized  with  the  following  plant  for  evergreen  hedges.  Became 
naturalized  in  the  milder  tracts  of  Eastern  Australia.  The  flowei-s 
are  handsome.    Six  other  species  occur  in  various  parts  of  America  . 

Farkinsonia  Africana,  Sonder. 

South- Africa.     A  tall  hedge-bush. 

Parrotla  Jacquemoiitlana,  Decaisne. 

North- Western  Himalayas,  from  about  3,000  to  8,600  feet  eleva- 
tion. This  deciduous-leaved  small  tree  merits  attention.  Its  tough 
and  pliable  twigs  are  used  for  basket-work  and  preferred  for  twig- 
bridges,  the  latter  sometimes  300  feet  long ;  hence  this  tree  could 
be  used  for  a  variety  of  economic  purposes  [Stewart  and  Brandis]. 
P.  Persica  (C.  A.  Meyer)  occurs  on  the  Caspian  Sea. 

Parthenliun  Inteflrrlfollnin,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North-America.  The  flowering  tops  of  this  perennial 
bitter  herb  have  come  into  use  as  a  febrifuge  [Houlton]. 

Paspalmn  olllatQin,  Humboldt. 

Tropical  South- America.     A  perennial  and  lauded  cereal  grass. 

Paspalmn  dllatatnin,  Poiret.    (P.  ovaiwn,  Trinios.) 

North-  and  South-America  into  extra-tropic  latitudes.  Perennial : 
of  excellent  quality  for  fodder;  keeps  green  during  the  hottest 
summer-time.  Mr.  Bacchus  found  it  hardy  up  to  a  height  of  2,000 
feet  in  Victoria.  It  grew  ^  feet  in  little  more  than  two  months  in 
New  South  Wales,  after  drought  was  followed  by  heavy  rains. 
It  is  closely  allied  to  the  Mexican  P.  virgatum,  L.  Introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer  with  many  other  fodder-grasses  Reportc^d 
to  have  extra-ordinary  drought-resistance  [W.  Farrer]. 

Paspalmn  distlclinni«  Linn^.* 

The  "  Silt-Grass."  North-  and  South-America,  except  the 
colder  regions  ;  elsewhere  probably  introduced,  though  now  widely 
naturalised  also  in  the  warmer  coast-tracts  of  the  eastern  hemisphere. 
Possibly  indigenous  to  Australia  also.  Endures  some  frost.  Will 
submit  to  temporary  inundation ;  will  grow  half  emerging  in 
shallow  pools  or  wet  meadows,  and  proves  quickly  fattening  to 
cattle    [A.   R.    Crawford],      A  creeping  bank-   or  swamp-grass. 
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forming  extensive  cnshions.  It  keeps  beautifully  green  throughout 
the  year,  affords  a  sufficiently  tender  blade  for  feed,  and  is  exquis- 
itely adapted  to  cover  silt  or  bare  slopes  on  banks  of  ponds  or 
rivers,  where  it  grows  grandly;  moderate  submersion  does  not 
destroy  it,  but  frost  injuries  it ;  it  thrives  well  also  on  salt-marshes. 
The  chemical  analysis  made  in  spring  gave  the  following  results : — 
Albumen  2'20,  gluten  7*71,  starch  1-56,  gum  1-64,  sugar  6'00 
(F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel). 

Vaspaluin  laBve,  Michaux. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  Perennial.  Prof.  Phares 
states,  that  for  successive  years  two  tons  of  hay  of  this  meadow- 
grass  can  be  mown  from  an  acre,  it  almost  never  seeding  when 
regularly  cut. 

Vaspalnm  lentlflrinosuin,  Presl. 

Southern  States  of  North-America  and  Mexico.  Spreads  by 
runners  and  forms  a  close  turf  [Dr.  Vasey].  P.  Floridanum 
(Michaux)  of  the  same  region  is  a  tall  species  of  vigorous  growth. 
P.  purpurascens  (Elliot)  is  leafy  and  succulent,  and  roots  at  the 
lower  joints. 

raspalmn  notatnin,  Fluegge.* 

From  Virginia  to  Argentina.  This  is  one  of  the  best  of  fodder- 
grasses  there,  forming  a  dense,  soft,  carpet- like  sward  on  meadows, 
and  becoming  particularly  luxuriant  and  nutritious  on  somewhat 
saline  soil  [Lorentz].  Closely  cognate  to  P.  distichum.  P.  ovatum 
(Torrey)  is  probably  a  variety  of  P.  notatum.  It  is  known  as 
Alabama-grass.  Hardy,  perennial,  relished  by  stock.  Highly 
spoken  of  in  the  Southern  States  of  North  America  on  account  of 
its  drought-resisting  property  [Hon.  J.  L.  Dow].  Dr.  Vasey 
recommends  it  as  one  of  the  very  best  pasture-grasses  of  Alabama, 
Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Paspalnm  plat  jcaule,  Poiret.     (P.  compresaum,  Preal.) 

Warmer  regions  of  North-  and  South- America,  extending  north- 
ward to  Alabama.  A  nutritive  pasture-grass,  particularly  eligible 
for  sandy  coast-lands  [C.  Mohr].  The  creeping  stems  become 
closely  matted  [Dr.  Vasey]. 

PaspalQin  scroblculatnin,  Linne. 

Through  the  tropics  of  the  eastern  hemisphere  widely  dispersed, 
extending  to  South-£astei*n  Austi-alia,  New  Zealand  and  Polynesia 
also.  A  valuable  pasture-grass,  which  will  grow  on  poor  land,  also 
on  swampy  ground.  A  superior  variety  is  cultivated  in  India  for  a 
grain-crop.  This  grass  furnishes  a  good  ingredient  for  hay.  Its 
Atem  sometimes  attains  a  height  of  8  feet.  Rosenthal  pronounces 
it  pernicious,  perhaps  when  long  and  exclusive  use  is  made  of  this 
grass,  or  possibly  when  diseased  through  fungus-growth.  In  hot 
climes  it  can  become  a  troublesome  intruder  on  plantations. 
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Paspalnin  stoloniferiun,  Boac.    (P.  pwrpureum,  Kaiz  et  Pavon). 

Central  America.  A  fodder-grass  of  considerable  value.  Noticed 
by  Mr.  T.  Ball  in  the  Andes  up  to  9,000  feet.  Specially  mentioned 
as  a  good  pasture-grass  in  Peru,  by  Professor  Dr.  J.  A  de  los  Rios. 

Paspalum  nndulatnin,  Poiret. 

North-  and  South -America.  Noticed  by  C.  Mohr  as  valuable 
for  fodder.     A   Gray  records  it  as  annual. 

Passlflora  alata,  Alton. 

Peru  and  Brazil.  This  Passion-flower  and  all  the  following 
(probably  with  some  other  species)  furnish  Qranadilla-fruits.  All 
the  species  here  recorded  are  perennial,  some  woody  and  widely 
climbing. 

Passlflora  coooinea,  Aublet. 

From  Gruiana  to  the  La  Plata- States.  The  fruits  are  eaten  raw- 
er boiled  [Hieronymus].  This  plant  with  probably  many  others 
of  the  genus  contains  a  chemical  principle  of  hypnotic  value. 

Passlflora  ooerulea,  Linne. 

South-Brazil  and  Uruguay.  *'  One  of  the  hardiest  of  all  Passion- 
flowers, and  with  many  others  well  adapted  for  covering  bowers, 
rockeries  and  similar  structures.  Matures  its  fruit  in  the  open  air 
even  at  London  [Masters].  The  Brazilian  P.  actinia  (Hooker)  is 
hardy  in  Provence  [Naudin].  Many  of  the  equatorial  species  come 
fn)m  mountainous  regions,  and  may  thus  endure  mild  temperate 
climates. 

Passlflora  ednlls,  Sims. 

Southern  Brazil.  Frost-shy.  With  P.  quadrangularis  preferen- 
tially grown  in  subtropic  Eastern  Australia.     Fruit  purple. 

Passlflora  filamentosa,  Willdenow. 
Southern  Brazil. 

Passlflora  Incarnata,  Linne. 

North- America,  from  Virginia  and  Kentucky  southward.  The 
fruits  are  called  May- pops. 

Passlflora  laurlfolla,  Linne.     (P.  tinifolia,  Jussieu.) 

The  Water-Lemon.     From  the  West-Indies  to  Brazil. 

Passlflora  lingular  Is,  Juesieu. 

From  Mexico  to  Bolivia.  Professor  Ernst  of  Caraccas  says,  that 
its  fruit  is  one  of  the  finest  anywhere  in  existence. 
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IPasslflora  lutea,  Llnn^. 

North-America,  from  Pennsylvania  and  Illinois  southward. 
With  P.  coerulea  and  P.  incamata  among  the  hardiest  of  the  genus. 
Berries  small. 

Passlflora  maorocarpa,  Masters. 

Brazil  and  Peru.  Mr.  Walter  Hill  reported,  to  have  obtained 
fruits  of  8  lbs.  weight  at  the  Brisbane  Botanic  Garden.  This 
species  is  not  a  prolific  bearer  [Edgar]. 

JPasslflora  maliformU,  Linne. 

From  the  West- Indies  to  Brazil. 


Vasslflora  nracronata,  Lamarck. 

Brazil,  extending  far  south.     Fruit  edible  [Dr.  Rosenthal]. 

Passlflora,  pedata,  Linne. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Guiana.     This  is  among  the  species, 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Rosenthal  as  yielding  edible  fruits. 


ilflora  quadranffalarls,  Linne. 

Brazil.  One  of  the  most  commonly  cultivated  Granadillas.  The 
fruits  attain  a  large  size,  and  are  of  the  finest  taste.  Cultivated  in 
Jamaica  up  to  3000  feet  [W.  Fawcett]. 

Fassiflora  serrata,  Linne. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Brazil. 

Fassiflora  suberosa,  Linne.    (P.  paUida,  Linn^.) 

From  Florida  to  Brazil.  A  careful  investigator,  Dr.  Maxw. 
Masters,  has  recently  defined  about  200  species  of  Passion-flowers. 

Fassiflora  tllllfolla,  Cavanilles. 

Peru.     Fruit  edible,  according  to  Dr.  Rosenthal. 

Faullnla  sorbins,  Martins. 

Brazil.  A  climbing  shi'ub,  possibly  hardy  in  the  warm  temper- 
ate zones,  where  many  tropical  Cnpanite  and  other  sapindaceous 
trees  endure  the  clime.  The  hard  Guarana-paste  of  chocolate- 
colour  is  prepared  from  the  seeds  by  trituration  in  a  heated  mortar 
with  admixture  of  a  little  water,  kneading  into  a  dough  and  then 
drying.  This  paste,  very  rich  in  coffein,  serves  for  a  pleasant 
beverage,  and  is  also  used  medicinally. 
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Paulownla  imperlalis,  Siebold. 

Japan.  A  tree,  hardier  than  Cercis  Siliqnastrum,  of  valne  for 
scenic  efEects.  It  will  endure  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  51**  58 ' 
[Professor  Schnebeler].     Rises  in  10  years  to  30-40  feet. 


The  Barbadoes-Gooseberry.  West-Indies.  A  tall  shrub,  adapted 
for  hedges  in  localities  free  of  frost.  The  cochineal -insect  can  be 
reared  on  this  plant  also.  The  berries  are  edible ;  the  leaves 
available  for  salad.  The  flowers  frequented  by  bees.  Several 
other  species  exist  in  tropical  America,  among  which  P.  Bleo, 
Humb.,  is  particularly  handsome ;  but  they  may  not  all  be 
sufliciently  hardy  for  utilitarian  purposes  in  an  extra- tropical 
clime. 

PelreBkia  portulaoifolla,  Haworth. 

West-Indies.     This  attains  the  size  of  a  fair  tree. 

PelarflTonlum  odoratlBBlmum,  Alton* 

South-Africa.  A  perennial  trailing  herb,  from  the  leaves  of 
which  a  fragrant  oil  can  be  distilled.  Pelargonium-oil  is  exten- 
sively produced  in  Algeria  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  attar  of  roses. 
There  the  rate  of  annual  production  of  the  "  essence  of  geranium  " 
is  about  12,000  lbs.  One  ton  weight  of  fresh  leaves  will  yield 
about  2  lbs.  volatile  oil  [Piesse] .  The  same  remark  applies  to  the 
shrubby  P.  radula  and  P.  capitatum.  The  Kaffirs  assert,  that 
these  plants  keep  ofE  snakes.  Easily  multiplied  from  cuttings. 
On  this  occasion  may  be  pleaded  also  for  the  hundreds  of  distinct 
kinds  of  Pelargonium,  many  seemingly  doomed  to  utter  annihila- 
tion in  South-Africa,  unless  indeed  some  statesman  there  bj 
legislation  will  see  these  lovely  plants  protected  at  least  on  a  few- 
pristine  spots  within  permanently  reserved  small  areas,  for  the  joj 
also  of  future  generations  ;  so  also  the  hundreds  of  charming 
species  of  Erica,  only  there  to  be  found,  claim  immunity  for  ever 
against  herds  and  flocks  ;  and  thus  likewise  might,  under 
enlightened  foresight,  yet  timely  be  saved  and  sheltered  the 
numerous  and  gay  Polygaleae,  podalyrious  LeguminossB,  Phylicae, 
CrassulsB,  Mesembrianthema,  ProteaceeB,  Gnidia  and  the  incom- 
parable IHdefiB  and  LiliaceaB  of  the  South-African  Flora,  so  far,  at 
least,  as  not  to  be  swept  away  altogether  from  the  face  of  the 
globe. 

PelarflTonlam  peltatoin,  Alton. 

South-Africa.  A  climber,  grateful  to  culture  'In  mild  climes ; 
well  adapted  for  bowers,  for  large  garden-edgings,  and  for  cover- 
ing fences  and  minor  unsightly  buildings,  also  bare  branches  of 
shrubs  and  small  trees. 
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Peltopborum  IiinneDl,  Bentham.     (Oasalpinia  BrasilienaiSflAnTiL) 

A  small  tree,  which  provides  the  orange-colored  Bras iletto- wood. 
This  species  likes  dry  calcareous  soil  [Grisebach].  Endures  the 
climate  of  Carolina. 

PenniBetom  oenohroldeB,  CI.  Bichard. 

Africa  and  South-Westem  Asia.  Perennial.  The  Unjum  or 
Dhaman  or  An  jam.  At  Allahabad  this  is  regarded  as  a  first-rate 
fodder-grass.  [Dr.  Stewart].  Well  adapted  for  silos  [General  Sir 
H.  MacphersonJ.  In  its  own  countries  one  of  the  best  of  grasses 
for  green  fodder  and  hay;  so  nutritious  as  to  have  led  to  the 
native  saying :  "  What  Ghi  (or  Ghee,  i.e.,  clarified  butter)  is  to 
man,  that  the  Dhaman  is  to  a  horse  "  [Prof.  Robert  Wallace]. 

Pennisetum  Arnhemiooin,  F.  t.  Mueller. 

North-Australia  and  Queensland.  This  grass  remains  strong 
and  green  through  the  hottest  months,  forming  compact  tussocks. 
All  kinds  of  pasture-animals  are  very  fond  of  it  [Molineux] . 

PenniBetnm  latlfollnm,  Sprengel. 

Extra-tropical  South- America.  A  tall  perennial  nutritious  grass, 
forming  large  tufts,  easily  spreading  from  the  roots  or  seeds.  It 
is  of  quick  g^rowth. 

JPennlBetum  t jpholdenm,  Richard.*    (Penidflaria  apicaia,  Willdenow ; 
Panicum  ciBruleum,  Miller.) 

The  Bajree  or  Pearl-Millet.  Tropical  Asia,  Nubia  and  Egypt. 
An  annual,  requiring  only  about  three  months  to  ripen  its  millet- 
crop  in  warm  countries.  The  stems  are  thick  and  reach  a  height 
of  6-10  feet,  several  being  produced  from  one  root,  and  each  again 
forming  lateral  branches  ;  the  maximum- length  of  a  spike  is  about 
a  foot  and  a  half ;  Colonel  Sykes  saw  exceptionally  15  spikes  on 
one  plant  and  occasionally  2,000  seeds  in  one  spike.  Together  with 
sorghum  this  is  the  principal  cereal,  except  rice,  grown  in  India  by 
the  native  races.  This  grass  requires  a  rich  and  loose  soil,  and  on 
such  it  will  yield  upwards  of  a  hundred-fold.  It  furnishes  hay  of 
good  quality,  though  not  very  easily  dried,  and  is  also  valuable  as 
green  fodder.  In  the  United  States  cultivated  as  far  north  as 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  matures  seeds  even  as  far  north  as  Christiania 
in  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Thrives  fairly  well  at  Port  Phillip. 
Its  fast  growth  prevents  weeds  from  obtaining  a  footing.  In  very 
exceptional  cases  and  under  most  favorable  circumstances  as  regards 
soil  and  manure,  the  first  cutting  is  in  six  or  seven  weeks,  the 
stems  up  to  seven  feet  high,  giving  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  green  feed, 
or  6f  tons  of  hay  per  acre ;  in  six  or  seven  weeks  more  a  seccmd 
cutting  is  obtained,  reaching  55  tons  per  acre  of  green  feed,  the 
grass  being  nine  feet  high ;  a  third  cut  is  got  in  the  same  season. 
Farm-stock  eat  it  greedily.     One  plant  of  pearl-millet  "  is  worth 
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three  of  maize  for  fodder."  Some  of  the  many  other  species  of 
Pennisetum  are  doubtless  of  rural  value.  A  plant  allied  to  P. 
typhoideum  occurs  in  China,  namely  P.  oereale  (Trinius).  Thia 
also  affords  millet  or  com  for  cakes. 

IPennlsetiim  TllloBum,  R.  Brown. 

Abyssinia.  A  grass  of  decorative  beauty,  forming  ample  tufts  ; 
it  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Curl  for  permanent  pasture  in  New 
Zealand.  With  numerous  other  grasses  it  was  introduced  into 
Australia  by  the  writer  of  this  work.  Pi*oves  fruitful  in  Norway 
to  lat.  67^  56^  [Schuebeler]. 

Ventzla  Tlrgrata,  Lessing. 

South-Africa.  A  small  cushion-like  bush,  recommended  for 
establishment  in  deserts  for  sheep-fodder.  It  has  the  peculiarity, 
that  whenever  a  branch  touches  the  ground,  it  strikes  roots  and 
forms  a  new  plant ;  this  enables  the  species  to  cover  ground  rapidly 
[Sir  Samuel  Wilson].  Valuable  also  for  fixing  drift-sand  in  water- 
rills,  by  readily  bending  over  and  rooting,  thus  forming  natural 
little  catch-dams  to  retain  water  [McOwan].  Mutton  from  sheep 
depasturing  on  this  plant  proves  particularly  palatable.  Several 
other  species  occur  in  South- Africa.  Systematically  these  plants 
are  allied  to  the  Tansy. 

Verlandra  dulolB,  Martins. 

Sub-tropical  Brazil.  The  sweet  root  of  this  shrub  yields  a  kind 
of  liquorice. 

Verllla  argnta,  Bentham. 

Japan.  An  annual  herb.  An  infusion  of  this  plant  is  used  for 
imparting  a  deep-red  colour  to  table-vegetables  and  other  sub- 
stances. In  Japan  the  seeds  are  pressed  for  oil.  P.  ocimoides,  L., 
of  Upper  India,  probably  serves  similar  purposes.  Some  species 
of  Perilla  are  suitable  for  ribbon- culture  P.  Nankinensis  affords 
its  ai*omatic  flowers  as  a  condiment  in  China  and  Japan. 

VerBea  grratlBslma,  Gaertner. 

The  Avocado-Pear  or  rather  *'  Aguacate,"  called  in  Peru  "  Palta.'* 
From  Mexico  to  Peru  and  Bi*azil  in  forest-tracts  near  the  coast ; 
but  its  real  nativity,  according  to  A.  de  Candolle,  restricted  to 
Mexico.  A  noble  evergreen  spreading  tree.  Adverse  to  drought ; 
likes  humid  soil.  Suggestively  mentioned  here  as  probably  avail- 
able for  mild  localities  outside  the  tropics,  inasmuch  as  it  has 
become  naturalised  in  Madeira,  the  Azores  and  Canary  Islands. 
The  fruit  attains  sometimes  a  weight  of  2  lbs.,  and  is  generally 
sliced  for  salad,  and  of  delicious  taste  and  iiavoar.  Its  ptilp 
contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  greenish  oil.  In  Jamaica  it  is  culti- 
vated  up   to  4,000  feet  [W.    Fawcett].     It  matured  in   literal 
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Eastern  Australia,  somewhat  outside  the  tropics  [Edgar].  Lives 
unprotected  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson  [C.  Moore].  The  seeds 
have  come  into  medicinal  use  at  the  instance  of  Dr.  Froehling, 
particularly  through  the  efforts  of  Messrs.  Parke  and  Davis,  to 
whom  we  mainly  owe  the  recent  introduction  of  many  other 
valuable  new  drugs  into  medicine. 

PerBea  Tenerlflto,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (P.  Indlca,  Sprengel.) 

Madeira,  Azores  and  Canary  Islands.  This  magnificent  ti»ee 
produces  a  beautiful,  hard,  mahogany-like  wood,  especially  sought 
for  superior  furniture  and  turners'  work.  One  of  the  most  hardy 
trees  of  the  large  order  of  Laurinse. 

Peuoedanum  gn^aveolenSi  fientham.     (Antihum  graveolens,  Linne.) 
The    "Dill."      South-Europe,    North- Africa,    Orient.      Annual. 
The  well-known  aromatic  fruitlets  used  as  a  condiment.     In  India 
known  as  Sowa.     Distilled  dill-oil  is  in  use  also  for  scented  soaps. 

Peuoedanum  officinale,  Linne. 

The  Sulphur-Root.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  Middle  Asia.  Perennial.  The  root  is  used  in  veterinary 
medicine ;  it  contains,  like  that  of  the  following  specie?,  the 
crystalline  peucedanin. 

Peaoedanum  Ostrathlum,  Koch.  (Imperatorla  Ostmthium,  Liune.) 
Mountains  of  Middle  Europe.  A  perennial  herb,  which  could  be 
grown  in  alpine  regions.  The  acrid  aromatic  root  is  used  in 
medicine,  particularly  in  veterinary  practice ;  required  also  for  the 
preparation  of  some  kinds  of  Swiss  Cheese.  P.  Cervaria  (Cus.son) 
and  P.  Oreosolinum  (Moench)  are  also  occasionally  drawn  into 
medicinal  use. 

Peuoedanum  satiTum,  Bentham.*     {PasUnaca  sativa,  Linne.) 

The  "  Parsnip."  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  Biennial. 
The  root  palatable  and  nutritious.  The  wild  root  is  somewhat 
acrid,  and  poisonous  effects  have  occasionally  resulted  from  its  use. 
A  variety  is  cultivated  in  the  Channel -Islands,  with  roots  3  or  4 
feet  long  [Chambers].  A  somewhat  calcareous  soil  is  favorable  to 
the  best  development  of  this  plant.  It  is  very  hardy,  having  been 
grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70**  22 ';  it  matured  seeds  as  far  north  as 
lat.  67"*  56'  [Schuebeler].  Ripens  its  seeds  well,  even  in  the  hot 
and  dry  .Central-Australian  regions  [H.  Kempe],  where  the  Parsnip 
yields  crops  throughout  the  year.  The  culture  is  that  of  the  carrot ; 
for  fodder  the  root  surpasses  that  of  the  latter  in  augmenting  milk 
[Langethal].  A  decoction  of  pai^snip-roots  ferments  with  sugar 
and  yeast  into  a  sparkling  beverage,  but  requires  casking  for  about 
ft  year  [Baudinet]. 
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Penoedaniun   Sekakul*  F.  t.  Mueller.    {PMtinMca  Sekakul,  Busaell; 
Malahaila  SekaJcvX,  Boissier.) 

From  Greece  to  Persia  and  Egypt.  The  root  of  this  perennial 
herb  was  bronght  already  under  medical  notice  by  Dr.  RauwoU ; 
in  a  boiled  state  it  affords  a  palatable  esculent. 

PeamaB  Boldus,  Molina. 

The  Boldo  of  Chili.  A  small  ornamental  evergreen  tree,  with 
exceedingly  hard  wood,  which  is  utilised  for  many  kinds  of  imple- 
ments. The  bark  furnishes  dye-material.  The  fruits  are  of 
aromatic  and  sweet  taste  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Pezlza  maoropuB,  Persoon. 

Europe.  Mentioned  by  Prof.  Goeppert  among  the  edible  mush- 
rooms, sold  in  Silesia  along  with  P.  repanda  (Wahlenberg). 

Phalarls  aquatloa,  Linne. 

Southern  Europe  and  Northern  Africa.  Important  as  a  perennial 
fodder-grass,  fit  for  wet  ground. 

Pbalaris  arundlnaoea,  Linn^. 

Temperate  and  colder  regions  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America  ; 
indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  70°  30 '.  Not  without  some  importance 
as  a  reedy  grass  of  bulky  yield  on  wet  meadows  or  in  swampy 
places.  A  variety  with  white-striped  leaves  is  a  favorite  as  a 
ribbon-plant  for  garden-plots. 

Phalarls  CanarlenBls,  Linn^. 

The  Canary-grass.  An  annual  grass  from  the  Canar^'^-Islands, 
now  widely  dispersed  as  a  spontaneous  plant  over  the  warmer  zones 
of  the  globe.  Thus  it  has  also  become  naturalised  in  Australia.  It 
will  endure  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  70®  22',  bearing  seed  to 
lat.  63"  26'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  It  is  grown  for  its  seeds,  which 
form  one  of  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  many  sorts  of  small  cage- 
birds.  The  flour  is  utilised  in  certain  processes  of  cotton-manu- 
facture, and  liked  even  for  some  kinds  of  cakes.  The  soil  for  culture 
of  the  Canary-grass  must  be  friable  and  not  too  poor.  It  is  an 
exhaustive  crop.  Chemical  constituents  here  (in  November)  : 
Albumen  1*59,  gluten  6'14,  starch  103,  gum  6*64,  sugar  2*86  per 
cent.  (F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Rummel)  ;  another  analysis  in  the  same 
month  gave:  Albumen  106,  gluten  5*64,  starch  098,  gum  3*22, 
sugar  4'20  per  cent.  Import  of  seeds  during  1887  into  Victoria, 
2,981  centals,  valued  at  £1,738.  As  allied  species  of  similar  use, 
but  mostly  of  less  yield,  may  be  enumerated:  P.  brachystachys 
(Link)  from  Italy,  P.  minor  (Retzius)  and  P.  trunctata  (Gussone) 
from  various  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  the  last-mentioned 
being  perennial.  Other  species,  including  some  from  Asia,  are 
deserving  of  trial.     P.  minor  is  recommended  by  Dr.  Curl  for  per- 
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manent  pastnres,  as  it  supplies  a  large  qaantity  of  fine,  sweet, 
fattening  foliage,  relished  by  stock.  It  keeps  green  far  into  the 
winter  in  the  climate  of  New  Zealand. 

Pl&arnaoeam  aoidom,  J.  Hooker. 

St.  Helena.  A  dwarf  perennial  succulent  plant,  which  might 
advantageously  be  naturalised  on  sea-shores,  to  yield  an  acid  salad, 
perhaps  superior  to  that  of  Portulaca  oleracea. 

Pbaseolas  aoonitlfolius,  Jacquin. 

India,  up  to  4,000  feet.  A  dwarf  annual  species.  Dr.  Forbes 
Watson  admits  it  among  the  culinary  beans  of  India.  It  will  bear 
on  arid  soil.  P.  trilobus  (Aiton),  the  Simbi-bean,  is  a  still  hardier 
variety,  which  becomes  perennial. 

PbaBeolus    adenanthus,   G.   Meyer.      (P.    Trumillensis,  Humboldt;  P. 
rostratiLs,  Wallich.) 

Almost  cosmopolitan  within  the  tropics,  where,  irrespective  of 
navigation  and  other  traffic,  it  becomes  dispersed  by  migrating 
birds ;  truly  spontaneous  also  in  tropical  Australia.  A  perennial 
herb  with  large  flowers,  resembling  those  of  Vigna  vexillata  (Ben- 
tham).  Cultivated  for  its  seeds,  w^hich  are  rather  small,  but 
copiously  produced.     A  variety  with  edible  roots  occurs. 

PhaseolUB  OOOOlneus,  Kniphof.*     (P.  multifiorua,  Willdenow.) 

The  Scarlet  Runner.  Tropical  South-America.  A  twining 
showy  perennial,  as  useful  as  the  ordinary  French  bean.  Its  seeds 
usually  larger  than  those  of  that  plant,  purple  with  black  dots,  but 
sometimes  also  pure-blue  and  again  quite  white.  The  flowers  occur 
sometimes  white.     The  root  contains  a  narcotic  poison. 

Pbaseolus  derasus,  Scbranck.* 

Brazil.  There,  next  to  maize,  the  most  important  and  extensively 
used  plant  for  human  food  [Dr.  Peckolt].  Sprengel  refers  this  to 
P.  inameenus  (Linne),  a  variety  of  the  following  species. 

Pl&aseolus  lunatos,  Linne.* 

The  "Lima-bean."  Perennial.  Tropical  South- Am  erica.  A. 
de  Candolle  restricts  the  real  nativity  to  that  part  of  the  globe. 
Wittmack  identifies  beans  from  ancient  graves  in  Peru  as  belonging 
to  this  species.  The  root  is  deleterious.  Biennial  according  to 
Roxburgh.  Much  cultivated  in  the  warm  zone  for  its  edible  beans, 
which  are  purple  or  white.  P.  inamsenus  (Linne)  is  hardly  speci- 
fically distinct,  but  grows  taller  and  produces  larger  fruits ;  it  is 
known  as  a  Lima-bean,  but  also  as  the  Madagascar-bean,  and  has 
proved  hardy  and  productive  in  Victoria.  P.  perennis  (Walter) 
from  the  United  States  of  North- America  is  another  allied  plant ; 
also  P.  Pallar  (Molina)  of  Peru,  the  latter  perennial,  with  a  com- 
paratively thick  stem.     [Wittmack]. 
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PlUbseolUS  BKax,  Linne.*     (P.  Mungo,  LinDe. ;  P.  radiatus,  Lione.) 

.  The  "  Green  Gram."  South -Asia  and  tropical  Australia.  An 
annual,  very  hairy  plant,  not  much  climbing.  Frequently  reared 
in  India,  when  rice  fails  or  where  that  crop  cannot  be  produced. 
Accoi*ding  to  Sir  Walter  Elliot  one  of  the  most  esteemed  of  Indian 
pulses.  "  It  fetches  the  highest  price,  and  is  more  than  any  other 
in  request  among  the  richer  classes,  entering  largely  into  delicate 
dishes  and  cake."  Cultivated  up  to  6,000  feet  [Forbes  Watson]. 
Col.  Sykes  counted  sixty-two  pods  on  one  plant  with  from  seven  to 
fourteen  seeds  in  each.  The  seeds  are  but  small,  and  the  herb  is 
not  available  for  fodder.  This  plant  requires  no  irrigation,  and 
ripens  in  tAvo  and  a  half  to  three  months.  In  India  it  yields  the 
eai'liest  pulse-ci*op  in  the  season.  Paillieux  records,  that  the  young 
sprouts  serve  as  a  delicate  vegetable. 

Phaaeolas  TulgrarlB,  robel.* 

The  ordinaiy  Kidney -bean  or  French  bean  or  Haricot.  Native 
country  Western  South -America,  inasmuch  as  Professor  Wittmack 
has  recently  identified  beans  from  ancient  gi*aves  at  Lima  as 
belonging  to  P.  vulgaris,  and  records  them  also  from  places  of 
inteiment  in  Arizona,  together  with  Maize,  Prosopis  and  PhascoluR 
Pallar  (Molino).  Found  also  already  in  culture  at  the  St.  Lorenz 
River,  when  that  stream  was  discovered  by  Cartier,  together  with 
Pumpkins  or  Gourds.  Beans  were  much  cultivated  in  the  Antilles, 
Florida  and  Mexico,  pnor  to  the  arrival  of  Europeans,  according  to 
Acosta,  Oviedo  and  Vaca.  Professor  Wittmack  refers  the  black 
beans,  widely  known  as  "  Feijdospretos  "  through  South- America 
and  there  extensively  used  for  human  food,  to  P.  vulgaris  as  a 
vaHety.  Though  this  common  and  important  culinary  annual  is  so 
well  known,  it  has  been  deemed  desirable  to  refer  to  it  here,  with 
a  view  of  reminding  our  readers,  that  the  kidney-bean  is  nearly 
twice  as  nutritious  as  wheat ;  it  is,  among  culinary  vegetables,  the 
richest  in  nitrogenous  compounds.  The  meal  from  beans  might 
also  find  far-augmented  use.  As  constituents  of  the  beans  should 
be  mentioned  a  large  proportion  of  starch  (nearly  half),  then  much 
legumin,  also  some  phaseolin  (which,  like  amygdalin,  can  be  con- 
verted into  an  essential  oil)  and  inosit-sugar.  The  tall  variety 
also  well  suited  for  moist  equatorial  regions.  A  variety  called 
Cardinal's  Bean  (P.  sphaericus)  has  globular  red  seeds.  Lentils 
contain  more  legumin  but  less  starch,  while  peas,  and  beans  are 
almost  alike  in  respect  to  the  proportion  of  these  two  nourishing 
substances.  The  kidney-bean  can  still  be  cultivated  in  cold 
latitudes  and  at  sub-alpine  elevations,  if  the  uninterrupted 
summer-warmth  last  for  four  months  ;  otherwise  it  is  more  tender 
than  the  pea.  The  soil  should  be  friable,  somewhat  limy  and  not 
sandy  for  field-culture.  Phaseolus  nanus,  L.  (the  dwarf  bean)  and 
P.  tumidus,  Savi  (the  sugar-bean,  sword-bean  or  egg-bean)  are 
varities  of  P.  vulgaris.  Several  other  species  of  Phaseolus  seem 
worthy  of  culinary  culture.     Haricot-Beans  contain  very  decided 
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deobstment  properties,  which  however  are  generally  desti-oyed  by 
too  much  boiling.  To  obviate  this,  they  should  be  soaked  for  24 
hours  in  cold  water,  to  which  salt  has  been  added,  and  then  gently 
boiled  for  not  more  than  30  or  40  minutes  in  very  little  water  [W. 
B.  Booth].  The  seeds  will  retain  their  vitality  fully  three  years. 
This  plant  matures  under  horticultural  care  even  in  the  dry  hot 
desert-regions  of  Central  Australia. 

Phlemn  alpinum,  Linne. 

Europe,  Asia,  North-  and  South- America,  on  high  mountains, 
extending  to  Arctic  regions.  According  to  Drs.  Stebler  and 
Schroeter,  this  is  a  good  productive  fodder-grass  on  strong  but  not 
too  wet  soil. 

PUeum  Mlobelll,  AUioni. 

Mountains  of  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  A  tall,  productive, 
valuable  fodder-grass,  naturally  confined  to  limestone-formation, 
generally  on  dry,  stony  soil  in  sunny  situation  [Drs.  Stebler  and 
Schroeter] .     Better  suited  for  mowing  than  grazing. 

Pblemn  pratense,  Linne.* 

The  Timothy-  or  Catstail -grass,  Europe,  North- Africa^ 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia  ;  ascends  to  10,000  feet  in  Spain.  One 
of  the  most  valuable  and  most  cultivated  of  all  perennial  fodder- 
grasses.  Its  production  of  early  spring-foliage  is  superior  to  that 
of  the  Cocksfoot-grass.  It  should  enter  largely  into  any  mixture 
of  grasses  for  permanent  pasturage.  It  will  live  also  on  moist  and 
cold  clay-ground.  This  grass,  and  perhaps  yet  more  the  allied 
Phleum  alpinum,  L.,  are  deserving  of  an  extensive  transfer  to 
moory  drained  regions.  It  is  very  hardy,  having  been  found 
indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  IQ^  [Professor  Schuebeler].  For  hay 
it*  requires  mowing  in  a  young  stage.  The  seed  is  copiously 
yielded  and  well  retained.  The  greatest  advantage  from  this  grass 
arises,  according  toLangethal,  when  it  is  grown  along  with  clovers. 
It  thrives  even  better  on  sandy  meadows  than  on  calcareous  soil ; 
it  will  prosper  on  poorer  ground  than  Alopecurus  pratensis  ;  the 
latter  furnishes  its  full  yield  only  in  the  fourth  year,  whereas  the 
Phleum  does  so  in  the  second.  The  Timothy-grass  dries  more 
quickly  for  hay  and  the  seeds  are  gathered  more  easily,  but  it 
vegetates  later,  is  of  harder  consistence,  and  yields  less  in  the 
season  after  the  first  cut.  Dr.  Curl,  of  New  Zealand,  observes,  that 
while  many  grasses  and  clovers,  if  eaten  in  their  spring-growth, 
may  cause  diarrhoea  in  sheep,  the  Timothy-grass,  when  young, 
does  not  affect  them  injuriously.  Well  adapted  for  irrigation- 
giH>und ;  the  yield  of  hay  varies  from  40  to  120  cwts.  on  an  acre. 
Occafiionally  attacked  by  fungus-disease,  particularly  from 
Epichloe  typhina,  when  sheep  should  be  put  on  the  affected  fields 

Stebler]. 
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PbODnix  Canarlensis,  Naudin.    (P.  Jubae,  Webb.) 

Canary- Islands.     A  superb  palm  tor  scenic  culture,  hardier  than 
even  the  Date-palm.     Fruit  not  edible. 

PboDnix  daot jlifera,  Linne.* 

The  Date-Palm.  North- Africa,  particularly  inland;  Arabia, 
Persia.  This  noble  palm  attains  finally  a  height  of  about  80, 
feet,  exceptionally  120  feet.  *'  Trees  of  from  100  to  200  years  old  con- 
tinue to  produce  their  annual  crop  of  dates,"  though  gradually  at 
very  advanced  age  in  lesser  quantity.  Should  be  raised  in  the 
oases  of  the  Australian  desert  million-fold.  Bears  fruits  in  sub- 
tropic  Eastern-Australia  in  particular  abundance.  Though  sugar 
or  palm- wine  can  be  obtained  from  the  sap,  and  hats,  mats  and 
similar  articles  can  be  manufactured  from  the  leaves,  we  woald 
utilise  this  palm  beyond  scenic  garden-ornamentation  only  for  its 
fruits.  The  date-palm  would  afford  in  time  to  come  a  real  boon  in 
the  oases  of  desert-tracts,  swept  by  burning  winds,  although  it 
might  be  grown  also  in  the  valleys  of  mountains  and  in  any  part  of 
lowlands  free  of  severe  frost.  Several  bunches  of  flowers  are 
formed  in  a  season,  each  producing  often  as  many  as  200  dates. 
Staminate  and  pistillate  flowers  rarely  on  the  same  plant.  In 
Egypt  as  many  as  4  cwt.  of  dates  have  been  harvested  in  one 
season  from  a  single  date-palm.  Many  varieties  of  dates  exist, 
differing  in  shape,  size  and  colour  of  the  fruit ;  those  of  Gomera  are 
large  and  contain  no  seed.  The  best  Algerian  variety  is  known  as 
"  Deglet  nour."  Select  trees  are  recorded  as  having  borne  a  crop 
worth  £2,  but  the  average  may  be  put  down  at  four  shillings  per 
tree  annually,  common  kinds  less  than  one  shilling.  A  good  date- 
tree  is  sometimes  exchanged  for  a  camel  in  North-Africa.  80 
trees  to  an  acre  is  considered  the  most  suitable  number.  The 
neighbourhood  of  the  sea  is  unfavorable  to  the  production  of  good 
dates  [M.  G.  Rolland,  Hon.  G.  W.  Cotton].  The  unexpanded 
flower-bunches  can  be  used  for  palm- cabbage  and  the  fibre  of  the 
leaf-stalks  for  cordage.  The  town  Elche,  in  Spain,  is  surrounded 
by  a  planted  forest  of  about  80,000  date-palms,  and  the  sale  of 
leaves  for  decorative  purposes  produces  a  considerable  income  to 
the  town,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  the  date-fruits ;  and  so  it  is 
at  Alicante.  As  far  north  as  the  Gulf  of  Genoa  also  a  date-forest 
exists.  The  ease,  with  which  this  palm  grows  from  seeds,  affords 
facilities  in  adapted  climes  to  imitate  these  examples,  and  we 
certainly  ought  to  follow  them  in  all  parts  of  Australia  and  in 
similar  climes.  Young  plants  might  readily  be  taken  by  tourists 
to  forest-glens  for  naturalisation.  The  date-palm  bears  well  in 
Southern  California  and  Arizona  [Prof.  Hilgard].  Dates,  as  a 
nourishing,  wholesome  and  readily  preserved  kind  of  fruit,  should 
be  in  the  commissariat  of  exploring  expeditions,  particularly 
through  mild  or  hot  countries,  as  the  seeds  could  be  sown,  for  thus 
early  raising  this  important  palm  in  new  regions.  Dr.  Bonavia  is 
the  principal  champion  for  extensive  date- culture  in  India.     See 
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also  the  author's  remarks  in  the  Transact.  Vict.  Inst,  ii,  95  (1857). 
The  best  dates  are  grown  in  oases,  where  fresh  water  gushes  from 
the  ground  in  abundance  and  spreads  over  light  soil  of  deserts 
subject  to  burning  winds.  The  Zadie- variety  produces  the  heaviest 
crop,  averaging  300  lbs.  to  the  tree  ;  superior  varieties  can  only  be 
continued  from  ofEshoots  of  the  root ;  these  will  commence  to  bear 
in  five  years  and  be  in  full  bearing  in  ten  years ;  one  male  tree  is 
considered  sufficient  for  half  a  hundred  females.  The  pollen-dust 
is  sparingly  applied  by  artificial  means.  The  pulpy  part  of  the 
fruit  contains  about  58  per  cent,  of  saccharine  matter.  It  is 
estimated,  that  in  Egypt  alone  four  millions  of  date-palms  exist, 
the  produce  of  which  is  to  a  large  extent  consumed  locally.  The 
date-groves  of  Turkey  produce  annually  40,000  to  60,000  tons  of 
dates  in  ordinarily  good  seasons  [Le  Due].  The  date-palm  will 
luxuriate  even  in  saltish  soil,  and  the  water  for  its  irrigation  may 
be  slightly  brackish  [Surgeon-Major  Colvill].  The  artesian  water 
of  the  Oued  Rir  district  in  Algeria  contains  from  0'57  ounces  to 
1*07  ounces  dry  salt  in  a  gallon  [Holland].  The  importation  of 
dates  during  1886  into  Britain  was  5,000  tons.  Northern  limit  of 
the  date  35*^  north  latitude.  Into  Central  Australia  the  date-palm 
was  first  introduced  by  the  writer  of  this  work,  where  it  commenced 
to  bear  fruit  at  the  age  of  8  years,  and  passed  unhurt  through 
years  of  tremendous  drought  and  with  the  scantiest  supply  of  bad 
water  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  It  grows  amazingly  near  the  Gulf  of 
Carpentaria  [Joseph  O'Reilley].  The  culture  extends  in  Asia 
northward  to  Beluchistan.  The  variety  "  Datheres-sifia  "  ripens 
its  fruits  early  in  the  season  [Naudin].  It  is  propagated  from 
suckers.  Its  pungent  rigidity  protects  this  palm  fix)m  encroach- 
ment of  pasture-animals  ;  hence  it  can  be  left  without  hedging. 


PhODnix  Banoeana,  Dnide. 

South-China.     This  palm  was  buried  for  ten  days  under  three 
feet  of  snow  in  the  south  of  France  without  injury  [Naudin]. 

PhODnlz  paludosa,  Bozburgh. 

India.     A  stout   species,  not  very  tall.     Of  value  at  least  for 
decorative  culture. 


PbODniz  puslllaf  Gaeriner. 

India  and  South-China.  A  dwarf  species,  which  bears  the  clime 
of  the  South  of  France  without  protection  [Kerchove  de  Den- 
terghem].  P.  farinifera  (Roxburgh)  appears  to  be  identical.  It 
is  adapted  for  sandy  and  otherwise  dry  and  barren  land,  but 
prefers  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Berry  shining-black,  with  a  sweet 
mealy  pulp. 
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PhoDniz  reolinata,  Jacquin. 

Sonth-Africa,  in  the  eastern  districts.  A  hardy  species,  but  not 
tall,  often  reclining.  It  is  adapted  for  ornamentation.  In  warm 
climes  the  seeds  will  grow,  just  where  they  dropped.  The  sweet 
coating  of  the  fruit  is  edible  [Backhouse]. 

PbODniz  sllveiitriSq  Boxburgh. 

India,  almost  on  any  soil  or  in  any  situation,  down  even  to  the 
edge  of  drift-sand  on  the  coast.  It  haa  proved  a  very  hardy  species 
at  Melbourne.  Its  greatest  height  is  about  40  feet.  Berries 
yellowish  or  reddish,  larger  than  in  P.  pusilla.  Where  this  palm 
abounds,  much  sugar  is  obtained  from  it  by  evaporation  of  the  sap, 
which  flows  from  incisions  into  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk — a  pro- 
cess not  sacrificing  the  plant,  as  for  50  years  the  sap  can  thus  be 
withdrawn.  This  palm-sugar  consists  almost  entirely  of  cane-sugar. 
A  kind  of  arrack  is  obtained  by  fermentation  and  distillation  of  this 
sap,  and  also  from  the  young  spikes.  Each  plant  furnishes  the 
juice  for  about  8  lbs.  of  date-sugar  annually,  but  in  some  instances 
much  more.  About  60,000  tons  of  sugar  a  year  are  produced  in 
Bengal  alone  from  this  and  some  other  palms.  The  leaves  are  used 
for  mat6.  The  tree  lives  in  drier  regions  than  other  Indian  palms, 
Mr.  Fr.  Turner  fertilized  this  species  with  the  pollen  of  P.  dacty- 
lifera ;  the  result  was  a  much  finer  fruit.  Dr.  Trimen  distinguishes 
the  closely  allied  wild  Ceylon-species  as  P.  Zeilanica. 

Pbceniz  spinosa,  Thonning. 

Tropical  Africa,  ascending  mountain-tracts,  thus  perhaps  hardy 
in  milder  extra-tropic  regions.  Sir  John  Kirk  found,  that  the  green 
bunches,  if  immersed  in  water  for  half  a  day,  suddenly  assume  a 
scarlet  hue,  when  the  astringent  pulp  becomes  edible  and  sweet. 

Phormimn  taaazy  J.  B.  and  G.  Forater.* 

The  Flax-Lily  of  New  Zealand,  where  it  grows  as  far  south  as 
46**  30',  and  up  to  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet,  occurring  also  in  the 
Chatham-Islands  and  Norfolk-Island,  though  not  6n  Lord  Howe's 
Island ;  it  is  also  found  in  the  Auckland-Islands,  nearly  51^  south 
[Schur].  Height  to  lo  feet  [D.  Crombie].  It  flowered  in  several 
places  of  England  in  exposed  positions,  and  was  not  afEected  by 
severe  frost  [Masters] .  It  perfected  seedB  even  in  the  most  northern 
of  the  Orkney-Islands  [Traill]  and  will  bear  unhurt  a  temperature 
of  IS"  F. ;  the  tops  of  the  leaves  become  injured  at  9**  F.  [Gorlie], 
It  is  desirable,  that  this  valuable  plant  should  be  brought  universally 
under  culture,  particularly  on  any  inferior  spare-ground,  along  rail- 
way-lines or  on  the  sea-beaches  or  any  rocky  declivities,  where  it 
may  be  left  to  itself  unprotected,  as  no  g^raeing  animal  will  touch 
it ;  yielding  for  ever  returns ;  thriving  also  well  in  shade.  Can  be 
even  g^wn  on  ground  pervaded  by  the  off-flow  of  soap-factories.  It 
is  evident,  that  the  natural  growth  will  soon  be  inadequate  to  the 
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demand  for  the  plant.  It  is  adapted  for  staying  bush -fires,  wken 
planted  in  hedgerows.  Merely  torn  into  shreds,  the  leaves  serve  at 
once  in  gardens  and  vineyards  as  cordage,  and  for  this  purpose, 
irrespective  of  its  showy  aspect,  the  Phorminm  has  been  distributed 
from  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Melbourne  during  many  years  by  the 
writer.  From  the  divided  roots  any  plantation  can  gradually  be 
increased,  or  this  can  be  done  more  extensively  still  by  sowing  the 
seeds.  In  all  likelihood  the  plant  would  thrive  and  become  natura- 
lized in  Kerguelen's  Land,  the  Falkland-Islands,  the  Faroe-  and 
Shetland-Islands  and  many  continental  places  of  both  hemispheres 
far  into  cold  latitudes.  Among  varieties  three  are  better  character- 
ized than  the  rest :  the  Tehore-,  the  Swamp-  and  the  Hill-variety. 
The  first  and  the  last  mentioned  produce  a  fibre  fine  and  soft,  yet 
sti-ong,  and  the  plant  attains  a  height  of  only  about  5  feet,  whereas 
the  Swamp- variety  grows  to  double  that  height,  producing  a  larger 
yield  of  a  coarser  fibre,  which  is  chiefly  used  for  rope-  or  paper- 
making.  One  of  the  most  dwarf  varieties  is  P.  Colensoi  (J.  Hooker), 
a  lax  variety  is  P.  Hookeri  (Gunn).  As  might  be  expeated,  the 
richer  the  soil,  the  more  vigorous  the  growth  of  the  plant.  Flood- 
ing now  and  then  with  fresh  or  brackish  water  is  beneficial,  but 
the  plant  will  not  live,  if  this  be  permanent.  In  swampy  ground 
trenches  should  be  dug,  to  divert  the  surplus  of  humidity.  Fibre 
free  from  gum-resin,  properly  dressed,  withstands  moisture  as  well 
as  the  best  Manilla-rope.  Carefully  prepared,  the  fibre  can  be  spun 
into  various  textile  durable  fabrics,  either  by  itself  or  mixed  with 
cotton,  wool  or  flax.  Elegant  articles  are  woven  from  it  by  the 
Maories.  In  October  1872  the  sale  of  Phormium-fibre  in  London 
was  11,500  bales,  ranging  in  price  from  £19  to  £31.  In  1888  the 
value  of  Phormium-fibre  exported  from  New  Zealand  amounted  to 
£90,000.  The  tow  can  be  converted  into  paper,  distinguished  for 
its  strength  and  whiteness.  The  London  price  of  Phormium-fibre 
for  this  purpose  is  from  £10  to  £20  per  ton.  Messrs.  Christy, 
Cross  and  Bevan  employ  a  freezing  process  in  separating  all  kinds 
of  fibres  from  stalks  or  foliage,  and  this  method  proved  particularly 
advantageous  in  treating  Phormium.  A  strong  decoction  of  the 
root  and  leaf -bases  used  in  surgery  for  dressing  wounds  with  a  view 
of  producing  ready  and  healthy  granulation  [F.  A.  Monkton].  For 
further  details  on  the  utilisation  of  this  plant,  the  elaborate  report 
of  the  New  Zealand  Commission  for  Phormium  should  be  consulted, 
also  Sir  James  Hector's  special  publication. 

Pbotlala  erlobotrsra,  J.  Hooker.*    (P.  Japoniea,  Fnmohet  and  Savatier; 
Eriohoirya  Japonica,  Lindley.) 

The  "Loquat."  China  and  Japan.  This  beautiful  evergreen 
shrub  or  small  tree,  remarkable  for  its  refreshing  fruit,  is  easily 
raised  from  seed ;  or  superior  varieties  can,  according  to  G.  W. 
Johnson,  be  grafted  not  only  on  it&  own  stock,  but  also  on  the  White- 
thorn, or  better  still  on  the  Quince.  It  is  also  a  grand  bush  for 
scenic  ornamental  effects,  and  lifts  well.     Growth  of  celerity,  but 
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needs  to  be  well  sustained  by  humiditj  to  bear  copiously.  In 
Southern  Australia  flowering  during  midwinter;  the  flowers  are 
intensely  fragrant,  and  do  not  suffer  from  a  few  degrees  of  frost ; 
hence  thifi  plant  is  of  particular  horticultural  importance,  to  con- 
tribute amply  to  garden-fragrance  in  winter-time.  About  Trieste 
the  Loquat  is  the  earliest  fruit  of  the  season  [Baron  von  Thuemen], 
bearing  also  copiously  there.  In  Greece  the  fruits  ripen  already 
during  May.  Hemsley  mentions  this  plant  among  the  shrubs  and 
trees,  hardy  in  England,  where  however  it  seldom  matures  its 
fruits.  Seeds  must  be  sown  soon  after  they  are  ripe.  They  con- 
tain much  hydrocyanic  acid  and  are  therefore  only  fit  for  medicinal 
use.  Most  important  as  a  honey-plant,  flowering  so  early  [Prof. 
Savastanoj.  P.  villosa,  D.C.,  also  yields  edible  native  fruit  to  the 
Japanese.     Bore  profusely  in  Wicklow  [Q.  Donaldson]. 

PhyllantblUi  CberemUa,  Bozburgh.     (Cieca  digticha,  Linn^.) 

Insular  India.  A  small  tree.  Hardy  in  Florida  27°  30',  where 
Mr.  Reasmer  finds  it  to  be  a  desirable  fruit-tree.  The  berries  are 
small  and  acid,  serving  for  jam.  Mr.  L.  A.  Bernays  admits  this 
plant  among  those  recommended  in  his  work  on  "^  Cultural  industries 
for  Queensland,"  1883,  having  tested  it  as  far  south  as  Moreton- 
Bay. 

Pbyllooladus  rhomboldalls,  CI.  Richard. 

Celery- Pine  of  Tasmania.  A  stately  tree,  often  to  60  feet  high, 
with  a  stem  2  to  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  is  particularly 
valuable  for  the  masts  and  spars  of  ships.  It  will  only  grow  to 
advantage  in  deep  forest-valleys.     Dwarfed  in  alpine  elevations. 

Pbyllooladus  trlobomanoldes,  D.  Don. 

Celery-Pine  of  New  Zealand ;  Maori-name,  "  Tanehaha."  This 
tree  attains  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  straight  stem  reaching  3  feet 
in  diameter,  and  furnishes  a  pale  close-grained  timber,  strong, 
heavy  and  durable,  according  to  Professor  Kirk,  greatly  valued  for 
mine-props,  struts,  caps,  sleepers,  water-tanks,  bridge-planks  and 
piles,  also  spars ;  the  Maoris  employ  the  bark  for  dyeing  red  and 
black  and  yellow,  according  to  admixtures.  It  contains  from  23  to 
28  per  cent,  tannin  and  is  therefore  valued  by  the  tanner,  fetching 
a  high  price  [Prof.  Kirk].  This  species  also  ascends  in  a  diminutive 
form  to  alpine  elevations. 

Pbyllostaobys  bambusoldeB,  Siebold. 

Himalayas,  China  and  Japan.  A  comparatively  dwarf  Bamboo, 
but  very  hardy ;  the  yellowish  canes  available  for  excellent  walk- 
ing-sticks [Griffith]. 
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PliyllOStaohyS  nigrtk^  Munro  *     (Bamhusa  nigra,  Loddiges.) 

China  and  Japan.  Whangee- Bamboo,  reaching  25  feet  in  height- 
The  stems  nearly  solid  and  becoming  black.  Has  withstood  severe 
frost  in  the  south  of  France  and  at  Vienna.  Known  to  have  grown 
16  feet  in  six  weeks.  Bamboo-chairs  and  various  utensils  made 
of  this  species.  As  many  as  600,000  walking-sticks  of  this  plant 
have  lately  been  imported  into  England  in  one  year.  The  total  of 
Bamboo-sticks  exported  from  China  and  Japan  in  one  year  has 
latterly  amounted  to  5  millions.  A  Japanese  species  of  this  bam- 
busaceous  genus  proved  hardy  in  Scotland.  P.  viridi-glaucescens 
and  P.  aurea  are  perfectly  hardy  in  England  [Munro]  ;  the  latter 
withstood  the  severest  winters  of  Edinburgh,  with  0**  F.  [Gorlie]. 

PliymaApermiun  parTifollmn,    Bentham.      (  AdenaehcBna   parcifolia, 
De  CandoUe.) 

South -Africa.  A  dwarf,  somewhat  shrubby  plant,  fit  to  be 
naturalised  on  mere  sandy  ground.  Praised  by  Professor  McOwan 
as  equal  in  value  to  Pentzia  virgata  for  sheep-pastures. 

Pliysalls  Alkekengi,  Linne. 

The  Strawberry- Tomato  or  Winter- Cherry.  Middle  and  South - 
Europe,  North-Africa,  Middle  Asia,  extending  to  Japan ;  said  to 
have  come  originally  from  Persia.  Ripening  in  Norway  to  lat.  63° 
26'  [Schuebeler].  A  perennial  herb.  The  berry,  which  is  red  and 
of  a  not  unpleasant  taste,  has  some  medicinal  value.  The  leaves 
contain  a  bitter  principle — physalin. 

Pbysalis  anpnlata,  Linn^. 

In  many  tropical  countries,  extending  as  a  native  plant  to  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States  and  to  Japan.  An  annual 
herb.  The  berries  yellowish,  edible.  P.  minima,  L  (P.  parviflora, 
R.  Br.),  is  closely  allied,  and  extends  into  tropical  Australia. 

Phjsalls  PentTiana,  Linne.* 

Temperate  and  tropical  America,  widely  naturalised  in  many 
countries  of  the  warmer  zones.  With  double  inaptness  called  the 
Cape- Gooseberry.  A  perennial  herb ;  but  for  producing  its  fruit 
well  it  requires  early  renovation.  The  acidulous  berries  can  be 
used  as  well  for  table-fruit  as  for  preserves.  Doubtless  several 
other  kinds  of  Physalis  can  be  utilised  in  the  same  manner.  In 
colder  countries  the  P.  Peruviana  becomes  annual.  Seeds  will 
keep  for  eight  years.     [Vilmorin]. 

Phjsalls  pubesoensy  Linne. 

Warmer  regions  of  North-  and  South -America.  Though  annual, 
worth  cultivation  on  account  of  its  acidulous  fruits,  called  the 
Gooseberry-Tomato  or  inaptly  Barbadoes-Gooseberry,  under 
which  name  also  the  very  similar  P.  Barbadensis  (Jacquin)  is 
comprised. 
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Phjsorrliyiiohos  Brabuloiis,  J.  Hooker. 

Persia,  Scinde,  Afghanistan,  Panjab.  A  perennial  herb,  fond  of 
somewhat  saline  soil.  On  carefnl  cultivation  it  may  form  a  new- 
sort  of  kitchen- vegetable,  as  Dr.  J.  E.  Stocks  found  the  leaves, when 
boiled,  a  fair  substitute  for  cabbage. 

PilooarpuB  pinnatifollUB,  Lemaire.* 

The  principal  Jaborandi-plant  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
Brazil.  The  leaves  and  bark  of  this  shrub,  which  contain  essential 
oil  and  a  peculiar  alkaloid,  are  famed  as  an  agreeable,  powerful  and 
quickly  acting  sudorific ;  recommended  as  a  specific  in  diphtheria, 
as  well  as  typhoid  fever,  and  supposed  to  be  also  reliable  in  hydro- 
phobia. [Continho,  Baillon,  Hardy,  Guebler].  This  bush  is  likely 
to  endure  the  clime  of  milder  temperate  forest-regions.  Like  P. 
simplex,  also  an  active  sialagogue.  Pilocarpin  contracts  the  pupil. 
P.  Selloanus  has  similar  properties.  Other  Jaborandi-plants, 
all  from  Southern  Brazil,  are  Piper  Jaborandi  (Vellozo),  Bi-amia 
Monniei*a,  B.  gratioloides,  B.  colnbHna,  also  Monniera  trifoliata. 

Plmenta  offiolnalls,  Lindley. 

The  Allspice.  West  Indies.  A  middle-sized  tree.  Flowers 
freely  at  Port  Jackson,  but  does  not  ripen  its  fruit  readily  there 
[C.  Moore].  In  Ceylon  it  can  be  grown  to  about  3,000  feet 
elevation  advantageously  [Dr.  Trimen].  Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up 
to  4,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Succeeds  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  For 
the  stick-  and  umbrella- trade  large  lots  of  the  young  saplinsfs  are 
exported  [J.  R.  Jackson].     Requires  soil  rich  in  lime. 

Plmpinella  Anlsom,  Linn^\ 

The  Anise-plant.  Grreece,  Egypt,  Persia.  An  annual.  The 
seed-like  fruits  enter  into  various  medicines  and  condiments,  and 
are  required  for  the  distillation  of  oil,  rich  in  anethol.  The 
herbage  left  after  obtaining  the  seeds  serves  for  fodder.  The  plant 
will  bear  seeds  in  Norway  up  to  lat.  68**  40 '  [Schuebeler] .  The 
seeds  retain  their  power  of  germination  for  three  years  [Vilmorin]. 

Pimpinella  sazifiraflra,  Linnd. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  A  perennial  herb  ;  its  root 
used  in  medicine ;  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  can  be  distilled  from  the 
root.  P.  magna,  L.,  is  a  closely  allied  species,  and  P.  nigra,  W., 
is  a  variety.     The  root  of  the  last  is  particularly  powerful. 

Plmpinella  Slsarom,  Bentham.     {Slum  Sisarum,  Linne.) 

Middle  and  Eastern  Asia,  extending  to  Persia  [ Maximo wicz], 
Valkjmia  and  Podolia  [Rostafiuski].  A  perennial  herb.  The 
bunches  of  small  tubers  afford  an  excellent  culinary  vegetable. 
The  taste  is  sweet  and  somewhat  celery-like.  The  roots  endure 
frost.  The  plant  is  cultivated  up  to  lat.  63°  26'  in  Norway 
[Schuebeler]. 
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Vinas  Abies,  Dn  Boi.*    (Pinua  picea,  Linn^.) 

Silver-Fir,  Tanne.  Middle  and  South-Europe,  extending  to  the 
Caucasian  mountains,  ascending  the  Pyrenees  to  6,000  feet.  It 
will  endure  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  67®  66'  [Schuebeler].  A 
fine  tree,  already  the  charm  of  the  ancients,  attaining  about  2(X) 
feet  in  height  and  20  feet  in  circumference  of  stem,  reaching  an  age 
of  fully  400  years.  A  variety  with  pendent  branches  exists. 
It  furnishes  a  most  valuable  timber  for  building  as  well 
as  furniture,  and  in  respect  to  lightness,  toughness  and  elas- 
ticity it  is  even  more  esteemed  than  the  Norway- Spruce,  but  it 
is  not  so  good  for  fuel  or  charcoal  ;  it  is  pale,  light,  not  very 
resinous,  and  is  mostly  employed  for  the  finer  works  of  joiners  and 
cabinetmakers,  for  sounding  boards  of  musical  instruments,  largely 
for  toys,  also  for  lucifer-matches,  for  coopers'  and  turners'  work, 
and  for  masts  and  spars.  It  also  yields  a  fine  white  resin  and  the 
Strasburg- turpentine,  similar  to  the  Venetian.  Besides  the  above 
normal  form  the  following  two  main  varieties  occur : — P.  Abies  var. 
Cephalonica,  Parlatore  (/'.  Cephalimica^  Endlicher),  Greece,  3,000 
to  5,000  feet  above  the  sea.  A  tree,  60  feet  high,  with  a  stem- 
circumference  of  10  feet.  The  wood  is  very  hard  and  durable,  and 
much  esteemed  for  building.  Greneral  Napier  mentions,  that 
in  pulling  down  some  houses  at  Argostoli,  which  had  been  built 
160  to  300  years,  all  the  woodwork  of  this  fir  was  found  as  hard  as 
oak  and  perfectly  sound.  The  very  resinous  wood  probably  of  a 
variety  of  this  or  an  allied  species  was  used  by  Stradivari  and  his 
sons  for  making  the  famous  Italian  violins  in  the  last  centurj'. — 
P.  Abies  var.  Nordmanniana,  Parlatore  (P.  Nordmanniana,  Steven), 
Crimea  and  Circassia,  to  6,000  above  the  sea.  Can  be  grown  in 
Norway  to  lat.  6P  15'.  This  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  firs, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  perfectly  straight  stem. 
It  furnishes  a  valuable  building- timber.  The  Silver-Fir  is  desirable 
for  mountain-forests.  It  will  grow  on  sand,  but  only  half  as  fast 
aA  P.  Pinaster.  In  Britain  the  upward  gix)wth  is  about  50  feet  in 
30  years.  If  the  genera  Abies,  Picea,  Tsuga,  Pseudotsuga,  Cedrus 
and  Larix  are  to  be  maintained  in  the  phytographic  system  and 
nomenclature,  then  Wellingtonia  needs  also  again  to  be  separated 
from  Sequoia. 

IPlmis  alba,  Alton. 

White  Spruce.  From  Canada  to  Carolina,  up  to  the  highest 
mountains.  It  resembles  P.  picea,  but  is  smaller,  at  most  50  feet 
high.  Exudes  a  superior  resin.  It  bears  the  shears  well,  when 
trained  for  hedges,  which  are  strong,  enduring  and  compact  [J. 
Hicks].  The  bark  richer  in  tannin  than  that  of  the  Hemlock- 
Spruce.  The  timber  well  adapted  for  deal-boards,  spars  and  many 
other  purposes,  but  on  the  whole  inferior  to  that  of  the  Black  Spruce. 
The  tree  grows  in  damp  situations  or  swampy  ground.  Eligible 
for  alpine  regions.     Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.   70"  56'.     i*.  Engel- 
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manni  (Parry)  is  closely  akin  ;  it  occurs  in  British  Columbia ;  stem 
to  3  feet  in  diameter;  wood  excellent  and  durable  [Dr.  Gr. 
Dawson]. 

Finns  albloanlls,  Engelmann. 

British  Columbia  and  California,  ascending  to  9,000  feet.  Height 
to  60  feet.  Extremely  hardy,  resisting  the  most  boisteroas 
weather,  but  never  exceeding  40  feet  in  height  [Sir  Jos.  Hooker]. 
Wood  light,  soft,  rather  brittle,  but  close-grained  [Prof.  Sargent]. 
Fruit-strobiles  nearly  globular,  purplish,  with  short  and  thick 
scales.  Bark  whitish,  scaly.  This  species  has  been  referred  by  S. 
Watson  to  P.  flexilis  (James)  as  a  variety.     Seeds  large,  edible. 

Finns  Aloookiana,  Parlatore. 

Japan,  at  an  elevation  of  6,000  to  7,000  feet.  A  fine  spruce, 
often  to  120  feet  high,  with  very  small  blue-green  leaves ;  the 
wood  is  used  for  light  household-furniture.  Buds  purplish.  P. 
tsuga  and  P.  polita  ascend  there  to  the  same  height  [Rein]. 

Finns  amabilis,  Douglas. 

Californian  Silver-Fir.  Northern  California,  Oregon,  British 
Columbia,  at  elevations  of  from  4,000  to  7,000  or  even  10,000  feet. 
A  handsome  fir,  to  200  feet  high ;  circumference  of  stem  to  24  feet ; 
the  stem  is  branchless  up  to  100  feet.  The  tree  passes  under  the 
name  of  the  "Queen  of  the  Forests"  [Lemmon].  The  wood  is 
elastic,  strong  and  hard,  fit  for  masts  and  spars ;  it  has  a  peculiar 
red  cqlor ;  spikes,  nails  and  bolts  hold  firm  and  never  con-ode  in  it 
[Dufour],  but  according  to  a  late  account  of  "  Canadian  timbers  " 
much  less  praiseworthy,  perhaps  according  to  differences  in  situa- 
tions, soil  and  clime.  Very  closely  allied  to  P.  nobilis  and  also  to 
P.  grand  is.  Hemsley  records  as  distinct  from  this  P.  lasiocorpa 
(Hooker),  which  gains  a  height  of  fully  250  feet  and  has  branchlets 
with  yellowish  bark. 

Finns  aristata,  Engelmann. 

California,  at  elevations  of  8-10,000  feet  in  the  SieiTas.  A  pine, 
attaining  about  75  feet  in  height,  the  stem  three  feet  in  diameter  ; 
leaves  extremely  short  [Gibbons].  Fit  for  any  alpine  country. 
Referred  by  S.  Watson  as  a  variety  to  P.  Balfouriana  (Jeffrey). 

Finns  Arisonioa,  Engelmann. 

Arizona,  California.  This  pine  differe  from  P.  ponderosa  in 
glaucous  branchlets,  thinner  leaves,  constantly  in  fives  and  of 
different  structure,  and  in  thicker  and  shorter  fruit-cones,  with 
greater  prominences  on  the  scales  [Engelmann,  Sargent,  Perry]. 
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IPiBas  aiuitralls,  Michauz  * 

Southern  Pine,  also  called  Hard  Pine,  Georgian,  Yellow  Pitch- 
Pine.  Long-leaved  Yellow  or  Broom -Pine.  Southern  States  of 
North- America.  On  aandj  soil,  constituting  the  main  tree- vegeta- 
tion on  the  "  Pine-Barrens."  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  about 
100  feet,  requires  soil  open  to  a  great  depth,  and  follows  the 
"  stratified  drifts,"  consisting  of  gravel,  sand  and  clay  [Prof.  Mohr^ 
Requires  a  long  period  of  growth  for  full  development  [Farlow 
One  of  the  least  shade-enduring  of  all  pines.  It  furnishes 
superior  timber  for  furniture  and  building,  also  for  naval  archi- 
tecture, railway-ties  and  flooring,  particularly  eligible  also  for  very 
tall  flagstaffs  ;  thus  yields  the  principal  yellow  pine-wood  of  the 
lumber-trade.  The  wood  is  compact,  straight-grained,  very 
durable,  of  delicate  shades  of  yellow  and  brown  [C.  Mohr],  and 
has  only  a  slight  layer  of  sap  wood.  The  tree  is  not  so  quick  of 
growth  as  many  other  pines.  According  to  Dr.  Little,  the  tree 
produces  30,000  feet  of  first-class  timber  per  acre.  It  is  this 
species,  which  yields  largely  the  American  turpentine,  as  well  aft 
resin,  pitch  and  tar.  Great  Britain  in  1884  imported  23,000  tons 
oil  of  turpentine,  value  £560,000,  and  73,t500  tons  resin,  value 
£376,000 :  in  1889  the  quantity  was  20,200  tons  oil  of  turpentine, 
value  £663,000,  and  66,800  tons  of  resin,  value  £291,000;  by  far 
the  greatest  portion  of  these  two  articles  came  from  the  United 
States,  where  P.  Australis  would  yield  a  large  share.  The  resin 
is  fragrant.  A  solution  of  the  oil,  distilled  from  the  turpentine  in 
alcohol,  is  known  as  campbin.  The  turpentine  is  obtained  by 
removing  in  spring  and  summer  strips  of  bark,  by  chipping  and 
collecting  the  effluence  into  appropriate  boxes  particularly  applied. 
The  first  yield  is  the  best ;  in  the  foui'th  year  the  tree  becomes 
exhausted  [Prof.  C.  Mohr].  The  average  annual  yield  during  this 
time  is  20  lbs.  Porcher  observes,  that  the  tree  shoots  up  devoid  of 
branches  for  sometimes  as  much  as  60  feet,  and  he  calls  it  "  one  of 
the  greatest  gifts  of  God  to  man."  The  tree  prevails,  according  to 
C.  Mohr,  where  the  silicons  constituents  of  the  drift-soil  mingle 
with  the  outcrops  of  tei-tiary  strata,  and  he  observes,  that  forests 
of  this  pine  cause  grateful  showers  with  wonderful  regularity 
through  all  seasons.  The  emanations  from  pines,  particularly  the 
very  resinous  species,  are  antimalarian  and  antiseptic,  as  proved  by 
residences  near  pine-forests,  and  by  the  use  of  hospital -buildings 
constructed  of  pine-wood.  The  so-called  pine- wool,  much  prepared 
from  the  leaves  of  this  species,  has  recently  came  into  use  for 
select  mats  [J.  R.  Jackson].  P.  palustris  (Miller)  is  by  far  the 
oldest  name,  but  quite  inappropiate. 

IPinas  Ayaoahnite^  Ehrenberg.     (P.  Loudoniana,  Gordon). 

In  Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  8,000  to  12,000  feet.  An  excellent 
pine,  to  150  feet  high,  with  a  stem-diameter  of  three  to  four  feet. 
It  has  the  habit  of  P.  excelsa,  and  is  equal  to  it  in  its  own  line  of 
beauty   [Beecher]    and   in   hai'diness,  yielding   a  much-esteemed 
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white  or  reddish  timber.  Its  cones  are  among  the  very  largest, 
measuring  as  much  as  15^  inches  in  length  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  Fur- 
nishes a  fragrant  balsamic  turpentine  and  resin,  the  latter  used  as 
incense  [O.  Finck]. 

PlnUft  Balfoariana«  Jeffrey.     (P.  aristata,  Engeluiann.) 

The  "  Foxtail-  "  or  "  Hickory- Pine."  California  to  Colorado,  up 
to  12,000  feet  elevation.  Height  reaching  100  feet ;  trunk*diameter 
to  5  feet.     Wood  close-grained,  tough,  very  strong  [Sargent]. 

Pinuft  balsamea,  Linne. 

"Balsam-Fir,"  "Balm  of  Gilead-Fir."  Canada,  Nova  Scotia, 
south  to  New  England,  Pennsylvania  and  Wi.sconsin.  An  elegant 
tree,  to  40  feet  high,  which  with  Pinus  Fraseri  yields  Canada-balsam 
(Balsam  of  Firs),  the  well-known  oleo-resin.  The  timber  is  light, 
pale,  soft  and  useful  for  famiture  and  implements.  The  wood  is 
also  of  very  pai-ticular  value  for  superior  violins  [Dr.  R.  Tannasch]. 
Rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth  in  Nebraska  26  inches  at 
2  feet  from  the  ground  in  12  years  [Governor  Furnas].  The  tree 
does  not  attain  a  very  great  age.  Sends  a  pleasant  odor  through 
the  forest,  regarded  as  salubrious,  especially  to  phthisic  patients, 
a  remark  which  applies  to  many  other  pines.  It  thrives  best  in 
cold  swampv  places.  Eligible  foi  alpine  regions  ;  in  Norway  it  is 
hardy  to  lat.  63«26'. 

Pinna  braoteata,  D.  Don. 

Southern  California  up  to  6,000  feet.  A  very  handsome  fii% 
attaining  about  150  feet  in  height,  forming  a  slender,  perfectly- 
straight  stem,  not  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.  A  somewhat 
older  name  is  P.  venusta  (Douglas).  The  resin  is  used  for  incense. 
The  young  shoots,  according  to  Hemsley,  injured  by  spring-frosts 
in  Britain. 

Pinna  Brnnoniana,  Wallicb.    (P.  dwnosa,  D.  Dod). 

Himalaya,  descending  to  8,000  and  ascending  to  10,500  feet. 
This  fir  attains  a  height  of  about  120  feet,  and  the  stem  a  circum- 
ference of  28  feet  [Sir  J.  D.  Hooker].  Particularly  eligible  for 
alpine  tracts.  The  timber  is  pale  and  soft ;  it  does  not  stand 
exposure  well. 

Pinna  Canadenaia,  Linno.* 

"  Hem  lock- Spruce."  In  Canada  and  over  a  g^eat  part  of  the 
United  States,  on  high  mountains,  as  well  as  on  undulating  land. 
A  very  ornamental  fir,  to  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  pale  coaiae- 
grained  wood,  remarkably  durable  when  used  for  submerged  water- 
works ;  also  employed  for  railway-ties.  According  to  A.  Gray  it 
is  one  of  the  most  graceful  of  spruces,  with  a  light  and  spreading 
spray.     Schacht  saw  aged  stems  on  which  440  wood-rings  could  be 
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counted.  Can  be  kept  trimmed  for  hedges.  Next  to  P.  Strobus 
it  is  the  highest  pine  of  the  Eastern  States  of  North- America.  The 
tree  is  extremely  valuable  on  account  of  its  bark,  which  is  much 
used  as  a  tanning  material,  containing  9  to  14  per  cent,  tannin. 
Hamspacher's  analyses  have  given  a  still  higher  result.  Bark  is 
much  liked  as  an  admixture  to  oak-bark  for  particular  leathers  of 
great  toughness,  wearing  strength  and  resistance  to  water.  The 
extract  of  the  bark  for  tanning  fetches  in  the  London  market  from 
;£16to£18a  ton,  and  is  imported  to  the  extent  of  6,000  tons  a 
year ;  the  bark  is  stripped  off  during  the  summer  months  ;  it  is  of 
medicinal  value  also.  The  young  shoots  are  used  in  making  spruce- 
beer.     P.  Caroliniensis  is  the  Hemlock -spruce  of  Carolina. 

^inuft  Canarlensift,  C.  Smith.* 

Canary-Pine.  Canary-Islands,  forming  large  forests  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  5,000  to  6,000  feet.  A  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  80  feet, 
with  a  resinous,  dui^able,  very  heavy  wood,  not  readily  attacked  by 
insects.  It  thrives  well  in  Victoria,  and  shows  celerity  of  growth. 
Will  endure  an  occasional  shade-temperature  of  118"  P.  [W.  I. 
Winter].  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  45—50  feet  in  20 
years. 

Piaus  Cedrua,  Linne.* 

Cedar  of  Lebanon.  Together  with  the  Atlas- variety  on  the 
mountains  of  Lebanon  and  Taurus,  also  in  North- Africa  aiid 
Cyprus ;  the  var.  C.  Atlantica  at  elevations  of  a  few  or  several 
thousand  feet.  The  tree  grows  to  a  height  of  about  100  feet,  with 
a  heavy  trunk  sometimes  46  feet  in  circumference  [Booth]  and 
attains  a  very  great  age.  Groeppert  and  Russegger  allot  to  Lebanon- 
Cedars  an  age  reaching  to  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era. 
The  wood  is  of  a  light  reddish  color,  soft,  almost  inodorous,  easy 
to  work,  and  much-esteemed  for  its  durability. 

mans  Cedmft,  var.  Deodara.* 

Deodar-Cedar.  On  the  north-western  Himalaya-Mountains,  also 
in  Afghanistan,  3,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  majestic 
tree,  reaching  a  height  of  more  than  800  feet,  and  sometimes  over 
40  feet  in  circumference  of  stem.  The  wood  is  of  a  light-yellow 
color,  very  close-grained  and  resinous,  sti-ongly  and  agreeably 
scented,  light,  extremely  durable,  well  resisting  the  vicissitudes  of  a 
changeable  clime,  and  furnishes  one  of  the  best  building-timbers 
known.  Pillars  of  Kashmir-mosques,  made  of  this  wood,  found 
sound  after  400  years,  and  bridges  of  still  greater  antiquity  are  in 
existence.  White  ants  hardly  ever  attack  the  heartwood.  Boats 
built  of  this  wood  have  lasted  about  40  years.  It  is  also  extensively 
used  for  canal-edges  and  for  i»ailways.  The  trees  should  not  be 
felled  too  young.  It  yields  a  good  deal  of  resin  and  turpentine.  A 
humid  clime  very  much  accelerates  the  growth  of  this  pine,  which 
-would  come  best  and  quickest  to  its  development  in  forest-ranges. 
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Deodars  will  endare,  when  not  too  yonng,  an  exceptional  tempera- 
ture of  118*^  F.  in  the  shade  [W.  I.  Winter],  yet  the  tree  also  bears 
the  cold  of  Southern  Norway.  Rate  of  growth  at  Port  Phillip, 
40  to  50  feet  height  in  20  years. 

Plnuft  Cembra,  Linn^-* 

The  Zirbel-Pine.  On  the  European  Alps,  also  in  Siberia  and 
Tartary,  extending  to  Kamtschatka,  the  Kuriles  and  Arctic 
America ;  reaches  to  7,000  feet  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  yet  less  hardy 
than  P.  Laricio,  although  from  high  Alps ;  it  grows  still  to  a  height 
of  60  feet  at  Christiania  [Schuebeler],  Attains  a  height  of  about 
120  feet,  the  stem  gets  fully  4  feet  in  diameter,  but  the  growth  is 
slow.  It  likes  humus-soil.  The  wood  is  of  a  yellow  color,  soft  and 
resinous,  of  an  extremely  fine  texture,  and  is  extensively  used  for 
carving  and  cabinet-work.  The  .seeds  are  edible,  and  when  pressed 
yield  a  great  quantity  of  oil,  as  much  as  47  per  cent.,  according  to 
Schuppe.  A  particular  turpentine  is  also  obtained  from  this  pine, 
called  Carpathian  balsam. 

Plnuft  oembroldes,  Zuccarini.*     (P.  Llaveana,  Schiede  and  Deppe.) 

Mexican  Swamp-Pine.  A  small  tree,  to  30  feet  high,  growing  at 
elevations  from  8,000  to  10,000  feet.  The  timber  is  not  of  much 
use,  but  the  seeds  are  edible  and  wholesome,  and  have  a  very  agree- 
able taste. 

Pinuft  Cilioica,  Antoine  and  Kotschy. 

Cicilian  Silver- Fir.  Asia-Minor.  4,000  to  6,500  feet  above  sea- 
level.  A  handsome  tree  of  pyramidal  growth,  to  160  feet  high. 
Quite  haixiy  in  climes  like  that  of  Vienna.  The  wood  is  very  soft, 
and  used  extensively  for  the  roofs  of  houses,  as  it  does  not  warp. 

Pinna  oonoolor,  Engelmann. 

The  great  White  Silver- Fir.  North- Western  America  to  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico,  at  elevations  of  8,000  to  9,000  feet.  Nearest  allied 
to  P.  grandis.  A  fir,  reaching  150  feet  in  height ;  trunk  to  4  feet 
in  diameter.  The  wood  is  tough,  eligible  for  building-purposes 
and  other  substantial  work  [Vasey].  It  does  not  warp,  shrinks 
hardly  at  all,  makes  choice  ceilings,  and  needs  less  paint  than  most 
other  timber  [Kellogg].  Leaves  whitish  on  both  sides  from  abund- 
ant stomata. 

Pinna  oontorta,  Douglas.*  (P.  Murrayana,  Balfour ;  P.  Boland^,  Parla- 

tore.) 

On  high  damp  ranges  in  California,  Oregon  and  British  North- 
western America ;  also  abundant  on  the  mountains  of  Colorado  ; 
very  eligible  for  clothing  rocky  hill -sides  [Meehan].  In  California 
this  pine  forms  dense  thickets  along  the  coast,  and  is  in  this  respect 
as  valuable  as  P.  Laricio,  P.  Pinaster  and  P.  Halepensis  in  Europe, 
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as  a  shelter-tree  in  stormy  localities.  Dr.  Gibbons  remarks  of  this 
pine,  which  vernacularly  is  called  Tamarak  or  Hack- me- tack,  that 
its  size  has  generally  been  underrated.  At  the  foot  of  the  Sierra 
and  on  mountains  8,000  feet  high  he  saw  it  in  great  numbers,  form- 
ing one  of  the  most  stately  of  forest-pines,  not  rarely  attaining  a 
height  of  150  feet  and  4  feet  in  stem-diameter.  The  timber  is 
pale,  straight-grained  and  very  light ;  there  considered  the  best  and 
most  durable  material  for  dams  and  for  genei*al  building  purposes. 
It  furnishes  sea-ports  with  piles  and  masts ;  yields  also  i-ail way- 
ties.  Its  value  is  beyond  calculation.  Dr.  G.  Dawson  notes,  that 
the  cambium-layer  is  so  saccharine,  as  to  afford  food  to  the  autocli- 
thones. 

Plnus  Conlterl,  D.  Don* 

California,  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  coast-range,  at  elevations 
from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.  A  pine  of  quick  growth,  attaining  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  trunk  about  4  feet  in  diameter ; 
with  P.  Ayacahuite,  P.  Montezumee,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  Sabineana 
and  P.  excel  sa  it  has  the  largest  cones  of  all  pines,  comparable  in 
size  and  form  to  sugar-loaves.  The  nuts  are  nutritious.  Wood 
brittle. 

Plans  CubensiSf  Grisebach.*    (P.  EUiottii,  Engelmann.) 

Swamp-Pine,  Slash-  or  Baatai'd-Pine.  Higher  mountains  of 
Cuba,  also  in  the  Southern  States  of  Eastern  North-America., 
Allied  to  P.  Taeda.  Likes  moist,  sandy,  flat  lands.  Height  of  tree 
to  120  feet,  of  clear  stem  to  70  feet ;  growth  comparatively  quick, 
overpowering  P.  australis,  Yields  some  turpentine  and  resin  [Prof. 
C.  Mohr].  Wood  heavy,  exceedingly  hard,  very  strong,  tough  and 
durable,  hardly  inferior  to  that  of  P.  australis  [Colman].  P.  Baha- 
mensis  Grisebach]  is  a  closely  cognate  Pine,  restricted  to  the 
Bahamas. 

Plnuft  densflflora^  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

The  "  Akaraatsu-Pine  "  of  Japan,  where  it  forms  along  with  P. 
Thnnbergi  extensive  forests  at  1,000  to  2,000  feet  above  sea-level. 
It  is  hardy  at  Christiania.  Attains  an  age  of  several  centuries 
[Rein].  Height  to  about  100  feet;  stem  finally  very  stout.  The 
timber  is  excellent  for  building ;  it  is  less  resinous  than  that  of 
P.  Thunbergi  [Dupont]. 

Pinuft  DouflTlaftil,  Sabine.* 

Oregon-Pine  or  Fir,  called  also  the  Yellow  Pine  or  Fir  of  Puget- 
Sound,  where  it  yields  the  principal  timber  for  export,  and  is  there- 
fore of  great  commercial  value  in  the  lumber-trade.  It  extends 
from  Vancouver's  Island  and  the  Columbia-River  through  Cali- 
fornia to  Northern  Mexico  from  the  coast  up  the  mountains  to  9,000 
feet  altitude.     The  maximum-height  known  is  nearly  300  feet ;  the 
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greatest  diameter  of  the  stem  14  feet.  The  largest  trees  to  be 
found  in  the  coast-region.  Locally  of  quicker  growth  than  most 
other  pines  there.  Can  be  grown  very  closely,  when  the  stems 
will  attain,  according  to  Drs.  Kellogg  and  Newberry,  a  height  of 
over  200  feet  without  a  branch.  A  densely  wooded  forest  will 
contain  about  36  full-grown  trees  to  an  acre.  The  timber  is  fine 
and  clear-graiued,  heavy,  strong,  soft,  and  hence  easily  worked,  yet 
firm  and  solid,  splendid  for  masts  and  spars,  ships'  planks  and 
piles :  also  valuable  for  flooring,  being  for  that  purpose  regarded  as 
the  best  of  California  [Bolander].  It  will  bear  a  tension  of  3  to  1 
as  compared  with  the  Sequoias,  It  is  the  strongest  wood  among 
conifers  on  the  North- Pacific  coast,  both  in  resisting  horizontal 
strain  end  perpendicular  pressure.  Sub -alpine  localities  should  be 
extensively  planted  with  this  famous  tree.  It  requires  deep  and 
rich  soil,  and  likes  shelter ;  its  growth  is  as  rapid  as  that  of  the 
larch;  it  passes  in  various  localities  as  Black  and  Red  Spruce. 
Both  in  clayey  and  light  soil  it  attains  50  feet  in  about  eighteen 
years ;  it  requires  however  a  moist  forest-clime  for  rapid  growth. 
The  bark  is  employed  for  tanning. 

Plnas  edullftf  Engelmann.* 

New  Mexico.  A  pine,  not  tall,  very  resinous.  Wood  easily 
split.  One  of  the  best  for  fuel  [Meehan].  It  yields  the  *•  Pino"- 
nuts,  which  are  produced  in  immense  quantities,  and  are  of  very 
pleasant  flavor  [Sargent].  So  closely  cognate  to  P.  monophylla, 
that  Dr.  Newberry  and  Prof.  Meehan  regs^  it  as  a  mere  variety. 

Pinas  ezoelMif  Hamilton  * 

The  Lofty  or  Bhotan-Pine.  Himalaya,  forming  large  forests,  at 
fi-om  5,000  to  12,500  feet  elevation  ;  also  in  Macedonia  and  Monte- 
negro. A  fine  tree,  at  length  about  150  feet  high,  furnishing  a 
valuable,  close-grained,  soft  and  easily  workable  wood,  which  ranks 
among  Himalayan  pine- woods  for  durability  next  to  Deodar-timber 
[Stewart  and  Brandis]  ;    the  wood  is   highly   recommended  for 

fatterns  in  foundries,  further  for  le veiling-staves  and  cot-planks 
Watson].  This  pine  also  furnishes  a  good  quantity  of  turpentine. 
Under  cultivation  it  shrinks  before  a  fierce  summer-sun  [Beecher]  ; 
but  will  bear  the  winter  of  Christiania  [Schuebeler].  Cones  often 
15  inches  long  [Sir  J.  Hooker].  This  tree  produces  seeds  early 
and  copiously ;  gets  disseminated  easily  even  on  steep  bare 
declivities  [Brandis]. 

nnu  firmaf  Antoine. 

Japan,  at  2,000  to  4,000  feet  above  the  sea-level  in  humid  valleys. 
A  lofty  tree  of  the  habit  of  the  Silver-Fir.  Attains  an  age  of  ^ 
to  300  years,  without  any  decay  of  the  stem.  The  best  timber 
comes  from  the  colder  regions  [Prof.  Luerssen].  The  wood  is  pale, 
soft  and  fine-grained,  employed  particularly  by  local  coopers  and 
upholsterers. 
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flesllls,  James. 

The  White  Pine  of  the  Rocky  Monntains,  also  known  as  the 
-  Bull- Pine.  From  New  Mexico  to  British  Colamhia,  ascending  to 
13,000  feet.  Prefers  the  limestone-formation.  A  valnahle  fir  for 
cold  regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  according  to  Dr. 
Gibbons,  bnt  Mr.  J.  Hoops  states,  that  it  is  of  slow  growth.  Stem 
to  5  feet  thick  (Sereno  Watson).  Wood  pale,  soft  and  compact,  of 
fine  texture,  according  to  Prof.  Sargent  intermediate  between  that 
of  P.  Strobns  and  P.  Lambertiana.  Dr.  Q-.  Dawson  noted,  that  the 
seeds  afford  food  to  the  autochthones. 

Pinwi  Fortvnelf  Parl&tore.     {Ahitt  JeMoenns,  Lindley.) 

China,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Foo-Chow-Foo.  A  splendid  fir, 
to  70  feet  high,  somewhat  similar  in  habit  to  P.  Cednis. 

Plum  Fraseri,  Pursh. 

Double  Balsam-Fir.  On  high  mountains  of  Carolina  and  Penn- 
sylvania. This  tree,  which  grows  to  a  height  of  about  20  feet  only, 
yields  with  P.  balsamea  the  well-known  Canada-balsam.  The  tree 
is  hardy  at  Christiania  still. 

Pisvs  Oerardlana,  WaUioh. 

Nepal  Nut-Pine.  In  the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  Himalayas 
at  an  elevation  of  10,000  to  12,000  feet,  extending  to  Afghanistan. 
With  P.  Deodai-a,  P.  excelsa,  P.  Webbiana,  P.  Smithiana  and  Juni- 
perus  excelsa  reaching  the  highest  regions  of  pine-forests  in 
Southern  Asia.  The  tree  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  with  a  com- 
paratively short  stem,  exceptionally  10  feet  in  girth,  and  produces 
very  sweet  edible  seeds,  also  turpentine.  Hoopes  refers  to  it  as 
remarkable  for  the  copiousness  of  its  resin.  In  reference  to  the 
nut-seeds  the  proverb  prevails  at  Kunawar,  ^*  One  tree  a  mans  life 
in  winter." 


flTlabra,  Walter. 

From  Florida  to  the  Mississippi,  particularly  in  low  hummocks 
[Dr.  Chapman].  Allied  to  P.  mitis.  It  attains,  according  to  Prof. 
C.  Mohr,  a  height  of  about  80  feet,  stem-diameter  to  3  feet. 
Requires  good  moist  soil ;  growth  comparatively  quick ;  shade 
enduidng.  Wood  light,  soft,  easily  worked,  not  resinous,  fit  as 
regards  building  purposes  only  for  inside  work  [Hon.  J.  Colman]. 
Wood  comparable  to  that  of  P.  Strobns  [Dr.  PorcherJ, 

Finm  grandla,  Douglas. 

From  California  to  British  Columbia.  Great  Silver-Fir,  also 
known  as  the  Yellow  Fir.  A  splendid  quick-growing  fii,  to  200 
feet  high  and  upwards,  growing  best  in  moist  valleys  of  high 
ranges.  The  stem  occasionally  a4}tain8  a  diameter  of  7  feet  at  130 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  of  6  feet  at  200 ;  concentric  wood-growth 
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of  stem  as  much  as  1  inch  in  a  year ;  height  reached  hj  the  tree  in 
Wales  75  feet  in  33  years  [A.  D.  Webster].  Trees  occur  of  15  feet 
stem-diameter  and  320  feet  high.  The  wood  is  pale  and  8oft| 
too  light  and  brittle,  according  to  Dr.  Vasey,  for  general  purposes ; 
while  Prof.  Brewer  asserts,  that  it  is  employed  for  boards,  boxes, 
cooperage,  and  even  much  sought  for  shipbuilding,  but  it  seems  fit 
only  for  inside  work;  it  is  of  pleasant  scent.  Rate  of  upward 
growth  in  favourable  places  about  2^  feet  in  a  year.  Hardy  in 
England  [Hemsley].     P.  subalpina  (Engelmann)  is  closely  cognate. 

Pinini  OrlffitUiy  Parlatore.     {Larix  OriJfUhii,  J.  Hooker  and  Thompson.) 
The  Himalayan  Larch.     Descends  to  8,000  feet  and  ascends  to 
12,000  feet.     Timber  pale,  soft,  without  distinct  heartwood,  one  of 
the  most  durable  of  all  pine-timbers  [Stewart  and  Brandis].     P. 
Ledebourii  (Endlicher)  is  the  Siberian  Larch. 

Plnas  BalepenslSy  Miller.*    (P.  mariiima,  Lambert.) 

Aleppo-Pine.  South-Europe  and  North- Africa,  South- Western 
Asia.  This  well-known  pine  attains  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a 
stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  timber  of  young  trees  is  pale,  of 
older  trees  dark-colored ;  it  is  principally  esteemed  for  ship-build- 
ing, but  also  used  for  furniture.  The  tree  yields  a  peculiar  kind 
of  turpentine,  as  well  as  a  valuable  tar.  Although  ascending 
mountains  in  South-Europe  to  the  height  of  4,000  feet,  it  thrives 
best  in  sandy  coast-lands,  where  in  ten  years  it  will  measure  25 
feet,  and  finally  will  become  a  larger  tree  than  on  firmer  lands. 
M.  Boitel  has  published  a  special  work  on  the  importance  of  this 
pine  for  converting  poor  sand-land  into  productive  areas,  referring 
also  to  P.  silvestris  and  P.  Laricio  for  the  same  purpose.  According 
to  Mr.  W.  Irvine  Winter  it  will  resist  an  occasional  heat  of  118®  F. 
in  the  shade.  We  find  the  Aleppo- Fir  one  of  the  best  of  evergreen 
avenue-trees  in  Victoria,  as  first  proved  by  the  writer.  It  is  con- 
tent with  the  poorest  and  driest  localities,  and  also  here  compara- 
tively rapid  in  growth.  Does  also  particularly  well  on  limestone 
soil,  its  roots  penetrating  far  into  the  crevices  of  the  rocks  [Dr. 
Henry  Bennett]. 

Plsnn  Bartwegii,  Lmdle>. 

Mexico,  9,000  to  14,000  feet  above  sea-level.  A  pine,  reaching 
150  feet  in  height,  with  a  very  durable  wood  of  a  reddish  color ;  it 
yields  a  large  quantity  of  resin. 

Pinini  Bookerlana,  McNab.    (Abies  Hooheriana,  Murray.) 

California,  at  5,000  to  6,000  feet  elevation.  A  fir,  allied  to  P. 
Pattoniana,  but  distinct  [Dr.  McNab].  Height  of  tree  to  about 
300  feet.  Stem  perfectly  straight.  Wood  hard,  of  a  reddish 'color, 
with  handsome  streaks.  Not  a  resinous  tree.  Hardy  in  Middle 
Europe. 
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PlnilS  Badsonioa,  Poiret.     (P.  Banktiana,  Lambert.) 

Grey  Pine.  Colder  parts  of  North-America,  both  eastern  and 
western,  np  to  64°  north-latitude.  Height  of  tree  to  as  mnch  as 
100  feet ;  in  the  cold  north  only  a  shrub.  Its  wood  is  light,  tough, 
resinous  and  easily  worked  ;  locally  used  for  railway-ties.  Extends 
further  north  than  any  other  pine  in  America  [Dawson  and 
Macoun].     Should  prove  valuable  for  alpine  forests. 

mum  inoiNiy  Solander. 

Eastern  North- America.  The  Jersey-Pine.  A  tree,  content  with 
barren  soil,  attaining  a  height  of  40  feet,  available  for  fixing  drift- 
sand  on  coasts.  Easily  disseminated.  Remarkably  rich  in  resin, 
hence  to  be  classed  with  pines  most  desirable  for  sanitary  planta- 
tions. Wood  reddish-yellow.  P.  Virginiana  (Miller)  is  by  far  the 
eldest  name. 

TUnUB  ilisigrnl>9  Douglas.*     (P.  radiata,  D.  Don.) 

California.  A  splendid  dart-green  pine,  fully  to  100  feet  high, 
with  a  straight  stem,  occasionally  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  the 
quickest-growing  of  all  pines,  a  seedling  one  year  old  being  strong 
enough  for  final  transplantation  ;  it  has  been  noticed  to  grow  fully 
5  feet  annually  in  light  soil  near  Melbourne.  Mr.  J.  Dickinson 
found  it  to  attain  a  height  of  70  feet,  with  a  stem-girth  of  5  feet, 
in  13  years  at  Port  Phillip.  Although  Cupressus  macrocarpa  grows 
nearly  as  fast,  that  tree  is  not  so  indifferent  to  soil  as  P.  insignis, 
which  will  brave  even  stagnant  humidity  in  stiff  soil.  Preferable 
in  mild  climes  for  street-planting  to  trees  with  annually  deciduous 
leaves,  as  the  small  yearly  fall  of  foliage  does  not  choke  gutters 
and  drains,  nor  becomes  so  offensive  in  moist  decay  ;  thus  even  of 
sanitary  effect.  Never  introduced  into  Victoria  as  a  timber-tree, 
but  to  impart  quickly  and  uninterruptedly  a  magnificent  verdui*e 
to  towns  and  landscapes,  and  to  afford  early  shelter.  According  to 
W.  I.  Winter  it  will  endure  unhurt  exceptional  exposure  to  118*' F. 
in  the  shade.  Even  more  apt  to  catch  fire  than  most  pines.  In 
.the  United  Kingdom  it  suffers  greatly  from  the  attacks  of  the 
Pine-Beetle,  Hylurgus  piniperda  [Lawson].  The  wood  is  of  inferior 
technic  value ;  but  this  tree  can  be  utilized  for  obtaining  tar  and 
pitch.  It  bears  exposure  to  the  sea  at  the  very  edge  of  the  coast. 
Produces  fruit-cones  only  at  somewhat  advanced  age.  Mr.  J. 
KJruse,  on  the  author's  suggestion,  subjected  the  foliage  to  distilla- 
tion, obtaining  oil  in  O'Ol  quantity  of  0*845  specific  gravity,  of 
293**  F.  boiling  point,  and  of  a  pleasant  penetrating  odor,  reminding 
of  G-eneva-gin.  Prof.  Don  having  named  and  described  this  tree 
under  two  names  simultaneously,  the  later  name,  given  by  Doaglas, 
may  remain  adopted. 

Tntkum  Jeftteji^  Murray. 

California.  A  pine,  to  150  feet  in  height ;  stem-diameter  to  4 
feet.     Hardy  at  Christiania,  Norway.     Recommended  particularly 
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for  rearing  on  slopes  of  higher  mountains,  as  it  suffers  from  any 
drought.  The  wood  serves  in  the  trade  as  coarse  lumber.  The 
glaucous  branchlets  of  aromatic  fragrance  with  thinner  and 
greyish  leaves,  the  greater  size  of  the  fruit-cones  with  thin  and 
recurved  spines  to  the  scales,  the  larger  nutlets  and  more  numerous 
cotyledons  separate  this  pine  from  P.  ponderosa  [Engelmahn, 
Sargent,  Perry]. 

Finos  JesGBnsis,  Antoine. 

Amur  and  Japan.  This  spruce  is  closely  allied  to  the  N.W- 
American  P.  Sitchensis.  Picea  Ajanensis  (Fischer)  is  identical. 
For  synonyms  see  Dr.  Masters'  essay  in  the  Joamal  of  the  Innnean 
Society  1881. 


Finns  &8Dmpferl,  Lambert. 

Chinese  Larch,  also  called  Grolden  Pine.  North-Eastem  China. 
This  is  the  handsomest  of  all  the  larches ;  it  forms  a  transit  to  the 
cedars.  Resists  severe  frost.  It  is  of  quick  growth  and  attains  a 
height  of  150  feet.  The  leaves,  which  are  of  a  vivid  green  during 
spring  and  sammer,  turn  to  a  golden-yellow  in  autumn.  The  wood 
is  very  hard  and  durable. 

Finos  Kasja,  Royle. 

Kasya  and  also  Burmah,  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet.  Closely 
related  to  P.  longifolia.  Attains  a  height  of  200  feet.  Wood  very 
resinous,  somewhat  fibrous,  rather  close-grained,  pale-brown  with 
darker  waving  [Kurz.]  The  resin  an  article  of  commerce  [Sir 
Jos.  Hooker]. 

Finns  KoraiensiS,  Siebold  and  Zuccarini. 

Kamtschatka,  China  and  Japan.  A  handsome  pine,  often  to  40 
feet  high,  produciug  edible  seeds. 


Finns  Ziambertiana,  Dou^lae.* 

Shake-,  Giant-  or  Sugar-Pine.  British  Columbia  and  California, 
mostly  at  great  altitudes.  A  lofty  tree,  of  rapid  growth,  upwards; 
of  300  feet  high,  with  a  straight  stem  attaining  60  feet  in  circum- 
ference. It  holds  in  most  places  preeminence  in  beauty  and  size 
over  accompanying  pines,  and  reaches  an  age  of  600  years  [Dr. 
Vasey].  It  thrives  best  in  sandy  soil,  and  produces  a  soft,  pale, 
straight-grained  wood,  which  for  inside  work  is  esteemed  above 
any  other  pine- wood  in  California,  and  obtained  in  large  quantities  ; 
it  IS  especially  used  for  shingles,  flooring,  and  for  finishing  purposes 
by  joiners  and  carpenters.  The  tree  yields  an  abundance  of 
remarkably  clear  and  pure  resin,  which  hx)m  trees  partially  burnt 
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is  of  sweet  taste,  and  eaten  by  the  natives.  The  cones  may  be  19 
inches  long  ;  the  seeds  are  edible.  This  pine  would  come  to  per- 
fection best  in  the  humid  regions  of  higher  mountains.  P.  reflexa 
(Engelmann)  is  an  allied  large  species  with  smaller  fruit,  occurring 
in  Arizona. 

INmUi  ZiarlelOf  Polret.*     (P.  maritima.  Miller.) 

Corsican  Pine.  South-Europe,  ascending  to  about  6,000  feet, 
It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet.  A  splendid  shelter- tree,  particu- 
larly for  the  coldest  regions.  One  of  the  best  pines  to  thrive  in 
the  southern  part  of  the  Middle  Island  of  New  Zealand  [Waugh]. 
It  is  also  cultivated  at  Christiania.  It  will  succeed  on  stiff  clay  as 
well  as  on  sandy  soil,  even  on  sea-sand.  The  wood  is  pale,  towards 
the  centre  dark,  very  resinous,  coarse-grained,  elastic  and  durable, 
and  much  esteemed  for  building,  especially  for  water-works  ;  valu- 
able also  for  its  permanency  underground.  There  are  three  main- 
varieties  of  this  pine,  namely,  P.  L.  Poiretiana  in  Italy,  P.  L. 
Austriaca  in  Austria,  P.  L.  Pallasiana  on  the  borders  of  the  Black 
Sea.  The  tree  grows  best  in  calcareous  soil,  but  also  in  poor  sandy 
ground,  where  however  the  timber  gets  not  so  large  nor  so  good. 
It  yields  all  the  products  of  P.  silvestris,  but  in  greater  quantities, 
being  perhaps  the  most  resinous  of  all  pines.  Assumed  to  attain 
an  age  of  500  years  [Langethal].  The  Austriaca  variety  attained 
a  stem-girth  of  nearly  2  feet  in  10  years,  when  cultivated  in 
Nebraska  [Governor  Furnas].  This  species  is  regarded  by  some 
as  even  preferable  for  timber-rearing  to  P.  silvestris  and  P.  Larix. 
Rate  of  upward  growth  1^-2  feet  in  a  year. 

Pinus  ]«arlz,  Linne.* 

Common  Larch.  On  the  European  Alps,  up  to  7,000  feet.  A 
tree  of  quick  growth  in  cool  localities ;  adapted  to  poor  soil,  its 
foliage  as  in  all  larches  deciduous.  It  attains  often  a  height  of  100 
feet,  sometimes  rising  even  to  160  feet,  and  produces  a  valuable 
timber  of  great  durability,  which  is  used  for  land-  and  water- 
buildiugs,  and  much  prized  for  ship-  and  boat-building ;  for  staves 
of  wine-casks  almost  indestructible,  not  allowing  the  evaporation 
of  the  spirituous  contents  [Simmonds],  also  much  employed  for 
pumps.  The  Brian^on-Manna  exudes  from  the  stem.  Larch-trees, 
cut  in  Bohemia,  have  shown  over  500  annual  rings  in  their  wood 
f  Langethal].  Larch-timber  lasts  three  times  longer  than  that  of 
the  Norway- Spruce,  and  although  buoyant  and  elastic  it  is  tougher 
and  more  compact;  it  is  proof  against  decaying  effect  of  water,  not 
readily  igniting,  and  heavier  and  harder  than  any  deal  [Stauffer]. 
The  Venetian  houses,  constructed  of  larch-wood,  showed  for  almost 
indefinite  periods  no  symptoms  of  decay.  This  wood  is  also  selected 
for  the  most  lasting  panels  of  paintings.  The  bark  is  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing.  The  tree  is  also  of  great  importance  for  its  yield  of 
Venetian  turpentine,  which  is  obtained  by  boring  holes  into  the 
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stem  in  spring ;  these  fill  during  the  summer,  supplying  from  half 
to  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  turpentine.  In  Piedmont,  where  they 
tap  the  tree  in  different  spots,  and  let  the  liquid  continually  run, 
it  is  said,  that  from  seven  to  eight  pints  may  be  obtained  in  a  year ; 
but  the  wood  suffers  through  this  operation.  The  larch  is  grown 
in  Norway  to  lat.  66°  5' ;  in  63°  26'  a  tree  still  attained  a  height  of 
over  70  feet  [Professor  Schuebeler].  P.  L.  var  Rossica,  the  Russian 
Larch,  grows  principally  on  the  Altai-Mountains,  from  2,500  to 
5,500  feet  above  sea-level.  The  species  would  be  important  for 
uplands,  particularly  alpine  country,  even  for  peatbogs. 

Pinas  leiophjlla,  Schiede  and  Deppe. 

At  elevations  of  from  7,000  to  11,000  feet  on  the  mountains  of 
Mexico.  A  pine  to  as  much  as  90  feet  high.  A  very  resinous 
species,  according  to  Mr.  Hugo  Finck.  The  wood  is  excessively 
hard. 

Pinuft  leptoleplft,  Endlicher. 

The  Karamatsou  or  Japan-Larch.  In  Japan,  between  35°  and 
48°  north-latitude,  up  to  an  elevation  of  9,000  feet.  Never  a  very 
tall  tree,  still  occasionally  rising  to  100  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter 
to  4  feet.  Thrives  best  in  a  cool  dry  climate.  The  timber  is  heavy 
and  durable,  pale-yellowish  with  reddish-brown  centre,  used  for 
ship-  and  house-building  as  well  as  for  utensils,  but  especially 
sought  for  underground- work  [Prof.  Luerssen]. 

Pinuft  longrlfolla,  Bozburgh.* 

Emodi-Pine  or  Cheer-Pine.  On  the  Himalayan  mountains,  from 
2,000  to  9,000  feet.  A  handsome  tree,  with  a  branchless  stem  for 
50  feet,  the  whole  tree  attaining  a  maximum-height  of  somewhat 
over  100  feet,  the  girth  of  the  stem  12  feet.  Does  not  like  much 
shade.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  about  40  feet  in  20  yeai's. 
The  wood  is  resinous,  and  the  red  variety  useful  for  building ;  it 
yields  a  quantity  of  tar  and  turpentine.  The  branches  are  used  for 
torches  by  the  rural  population  of  its  native  country  [Dr.  Brandis]. 
The  tree  stands  exposure  and  heat  well.  The  Honorable  W.  I.Winter 
found  it  endures  an  occasional  shade-temperature  of  118°  F. 

Pinus  Xasftoniana,  Lambert. 

China.  A  good-sized  pine,  with  widely  spreading  ramifications. 
The  wood  is  durable,  and,  when  well -seasoned,  is  much  employed 
as  material  for  tea-boxes.  The  tree  endures  the  winter-cold  of 
Southern  Norway  [Schuebeler].  Prof.  C.  Koch  regards  P.  Sinensis 
(Lambert)  as  a  distinct  species. 

Pinuft  Merkasii,  Junghuhn* 

Burmah,  Borneo,  Sumatra  and  Philippine  Islands,  there  with  P. 
insularis,  chiefly  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  4,000  feet.     A  tall 
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pine.  The  only  species  of  Finns,  which  extend  south  of  the  equator. 
Closely  related  to  P.  Massoniana.  Wood  exceedingly  resinous 
[Brandis]  ;  steins  valuable  for  masts  and  spars,  according  to  Mr. 
(ramble.  Weight  of  wood  about  50  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  The  resin 
of  this  pine  resembles  Dajnar  [Wiesner]. 

IPlnnft  Xertensflana,  Bongard. 

Western  Hemlock-Spruce.  North-Western  America.  Of  un- 
nsually  quick  growth,  even  on  poor  soil  in  the  cool  climes  congenial 
to  this  tree.  The  wood  is  pale,  tongh  and  very  soft,  but  is  often 
used  for  building.  This  fir  gains  a  height  of  abont  200  feet,  with  a 
stem  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter ;  the  bark  is  in  great  repute  for  tanning; 
the  roots  yield  strong  fibres,  even  for  seines  and  nets ;  the  tender 
sprigs  are  the  characteristic  ingredient,  required  for  making  spruce- 
beer  locally ;  the  tree  yields  also  much  resin  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Though 
naturally  so  tall  a  tree,  it  can  young  be  trained  and  trimmed  to  the 
best  of  garden-hedges  of  a  lovely  green  [Prof.  Bolander]. 

IPinaa  mitis,  Michanx.* 

Yellow  Pine  of  Eastern  North-America,  extending  to  Missouri 
and  Texas,  called  also  Short-leaved  Pine,  in  contrast  to  P.  australis. 
In  dry  sandy  and  more  particularly  somewhat  clayey  soil  attaining 
a  height  of  abont  90  feet ;  eligible  for  rockj  ridges.  Wood  yellow- 
ish, compact,  hard,  durable,  tine-grained,  moderately  resinous,  valu- 
able for  flooring,  cabinet-work  and  ship-building,  and  even  for 
railway-sleepers.  Much  exported  from  Florida  [G.  Damkoehler]. 
According  to  Dr.  Vasey  it  commands  a  higher  price  even  than  that 
of  P.  Strobus.  The  seeds  are  smaller  than  those  of  other  North- 
East  American  true  pines,  hence  easier  of  transit  in  quantity 
[Meehan].  All  points  taken  together  probably  with  P.  Cubensis 
the  best  pine  for  future  forestry  in  the  Southern  States  of  North- 
America  [Hon.  J.  Coleman],  an  opinion  of  which  advantage  should 
be  taken  in  the  Victorian  clime. 

Pinna  monophjlla,  Torrey. 

Stone-  or  Nut-Pine  of  California,  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  and  Cas- 
cade-Mountains, up  to  6,500  feet.  Never  very  tall.  It  thrives  best 
on  dry  limestone-soil.  The  large  seeds  are  edible,  of  almond-like 
taste,  and  consumed  in  quantity  by  the  natives.  Height  of  tree 
generally  about  35  feet,  but  occasionally  as  much  as  80  feet ;  stem 
not  of  great  thickness.  This  species  is  not  of  quick  growth.  Wood 
pale,  soft,  very  resinous,  much  used  for  charcoal. 

Pinna  montana.  Da  Roi.    (P.  pumilio,  Heenke.) 

On  the  Alps,  Pyrenees  and  Carpathians,  also  in  Greece,  up  to  the 
highest  point  of  woody  vegetation,  covering  large  tracts,  and 
thriving  on  the  poorest  soil.  In  Norway  it  will  live  to  lat.  70**  4' 
[Schuebeler].  This  pine  grows  to  about  25  feet  high,  but  in  favor- 
able localities  to  50 ;  it  yields  much  oil  of  turpentine.     The  wood 
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is  used  largely  for  carving.  Only  available  to  advantage  for  high- 
lands. The  oil,  distilled  from  the  foliage  of  this  and  many  other 
pines,  is  a  safe  anthelmintic  [Dr.  H.  Pinkney]. 

Films  MontezanUB,  Lambert.     (P.  Devoniana,  Lindley;   P.  GrenviUecs, 
Gordon.) 

Mexico.  A  handsome  pine,  to  80  feet  high ;  wood  pale,  soft  and 
resinous.     Cone  attaining  a  length  of  16  inches  [Dr.  Masters]. 

Finaa  montloola,  Dou^^las. 

From  British  Columbia  to  California,  at  «an  elevation  of  7,000- 
10,000  feet.  This  pine  thrives  best  in  poor  soil  of  granite-forma- 
tion, and  attains  a  height  of  about  200  feet,  with  a  stem  often  7 
feet  thick.  The  wood  is  pale,  close-grained,  similar  to  that  of  P. 
Strobus.  Dr.  Gibbons  observes,  that  this  species  is  less  than  half 
the  size  of  P.  Lambertiana,  but  in  all  other  respects  resembles  it. 
Woodmen  are  very  pronounced  in  their  statement,  that  there  are 
two  kinds  of  sugar-pine,  both  growing  in  close  proximity  to  each 
other.  Mr.  J.  Hoopes  states,  that  the  wood  is  similar  to  that  of 
the  White  Pine,  therefore  pale  and  soft,  but  tougher.  Dr.  G. 
Dawson  says,  that  the  aborigines  use  also  the  seeds  of  this  pine  for 
food. 

Flans  murloata,  D.  Don. 

Bishop's  Pine.  California,  in  the  coast-region,  up  to  2,000  feet. 
This  hardy  pine  grows  ordinarily  to  about  40  feet,  but  reaches 
120  feet  under  favorable  circumstances.  It  might  be  utilized  for 
wind-breaks  [Dr.  Gibbons].  Endures  the  clime  of  Middle  Euroi)e. 
Rate  of  growth  near  Melbourne  about  30  feet  in  ten  years  [O. 
French].  Did  particularly  well  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand  [Th. 
Waugh].    The  fruit-cones  persist  for  many  years  [Sereno  Watson}. 

Fiaus  nigra,  Alton.     {Ahies  rubra,  Michaux.) 

Black  Spruce.  Eastern  America,  occurring  extensively  between 
44''  and  53"  north  latitude.  In  Norway  it  will  grow  to  lat.  63®  45 ' 
[Schuebeler].  This  tree,  which  is  termed  Double  Spruce  by  the 
C'anadians,  likes  humid  sheltered  localities,  attains  a  height  of  about 
70  feet,  and  furnishes  a  light  elastic  timber  of  pale  color,  excellent 
for  yards  of  ships ;  largely  sawn  into  boards  and  quarterings  ;  has 
also  come  extensively  into  use  for  paper-pulp.  The  spruce-lumber 
of  the  eastern  markets  in  the  United  States  is  chiefly  furnished  by 
this  species  [Sargent].  The  young  shoots  are  used  for  making 
spruce-beer,  and  the  small  i*oots  serve  as  cords.  The  tree  prefers 
poor  and  rocky  soil,  but  a  humid  cool  clime,  and  is  best  available 
for  mountainous  localities  inaccessible  to  culture.  Mr.  Cecil  Clay 
estimates,  that  20,000  cubic  feet  of  timber  can  be  obtained  fix>m  this 
tree  on  one  acre  of  ground. 
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Plmui  noblliSy  Douglas. 

Noble  White  Fir ;  bat  also  known  as  Red  Fir.  Oregon  and  its 
vicinity ;  forms  there  extensive  forests  at  6,000  to  8,000  feet.  A 
majestic  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  320  feet  [Brewer,  Gardner], 
with  regnlar  horisontal  branches.  Timber  splendid.  P.  magnifica 
(Murray)  is  a  variety.     Hardy  in  Middle  Europe. 

Vinus  aruttallU,  Parlatore. 

The  Oregon-Larch,  at  elevations  of  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet. 
According  to  Dr.  Gibbons,  one  of  the  most  graceful  trees.  Stem 
straight,  frequently  200  feet  to  the  first  limb.  Timber  readily 
fissile,  very  strong  and  durable  [Dufur],  tough,  light  and  elastic  ; 
it  can  also  be  employed  in  water-work  [Dr.  Kellogg].  Tree  only 
available  for  cool  mountain-regions,  to  serve  commercial  final 
purposes. 

Vinuji  obovata,  Antoine.     (P.  SehrenHana,  Antoine.) 

North-Eastem  Europe  and  Northern  Asia.  Somewhat  like  the 
Norway-Spruce.  Wood  soft  and  pale,  locally  used  for  furniture 
and  household-implements,  also  for  packing  boxes  of  great  durability 
[Regel]. 

Vinoa  orlentallSf  Linne. 

Sapindus- Spruce.  Asia  Minor,  ascending  to  6,600  feet,  thus  be- 
coming alpine.  Hardy  in  Christiania.  The  tree  rises  to  about  80 
feet,  and  somewhat  resembles  the  Norway-Spruce.  The  wood  is 
exceedingly  tough  and  durable. 

IPlaas  Farrjaaa,  Engelmann.     (P.  Llaveana,  Torrey.)- 

California.  One  of  the  pines  with  edible  nuts.  Allied  to  P. 
monophylla. 

IPlaaa  parvlfloraf  Siebold  and  Zncoarini. 

The  "  Imekomatsou."  Knriles  and  Japan.  A  middle-sized  pine 
of  longevity ;  ascends  to  Alpine  heights.  Much  used  as  an  avenue- 
tree.  Wood  valuable  for  furniture  and  boat-building.  It  is  harder 
than  that  of  P.  Thunbergi  and  P.  densiflora  [Dupont]. 

yinns  Fattonlana,  MoNab. 

California,  restricted  to  elevations  above  5,000  feet,  advancing 
thence  to  the  glacier-region  in  a  gradually  dwarfed  state.  This 
fir  rises  to  a  maximum-height  of  150  feet,  the  stem  enlarging  some- 
times at  the  base  to  a  diameter  of  13  feet  [Jeffrey]. 
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Plans  patula,  Schiede  and  Deppe. 

Mexico,  at  elevations  of  from  6,000  to  12,000  feet.     A  graceful 
pine,  becoming  80  feet  high. 

Plnus  pendnla,  Sjlsnder.     (P.  microcarpa,  Lambept.) 

Small-coned  American  Larch,  Black  Larch  or  Tamarack.  From 
Labrador  and  Canada  to  Virginia,  delighting  in  swampy  ground, 
A  pine  of  pyramidal  growth,  to  100  feet  high.  The  timber  is  pale, 
heavy,  resinous,  and  as  highly  valaed  as  that  of  the  common  larch  ; 
it  is  close-grained,  well-adapted  for  underground- work ;  it  combines 
lightness,  strength  and  durability ;  much  sought  by  ship-buildei-s, 
as  for  knees,  bends  and  ship-garlands  it  cannot  be  sui'passed  [Robb  ] ; 
much  in  use  also  for  railway -ties.  Rate  of  circumferential  stem- 
growth  in  Nebraska  two  feet  in  ten  years  [Furnas].  P.  laricina 
[Du  Roi]  is  by  far  the  oldest  name  for  this  larch,  as  pointed  out 
by  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

PlniUi  pioea,  Du  Koi.*     (P.  Abies,  Linn^.) 

Norway- Spruce,  Fichte.  Middle  and  Northern  Europe  and 
Northern  Asia,  rising  from  the  plains  to  an  elevation  of  4,500  feet, 
and  forming  extensive  forests.  It  exceeds  even  the  birch  in  endur- 
ance of  cold.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  latitude  69°  30'  [Schne- 
beler].  Adapted  to  most  kinds  of  soil.  The  tree  attains  a  height 
of  160  feet  or  even  more,  and  furnishes  an  excellent  timber,  com- 
monly known  under  the  name  of  White  Deal,  for  building, 
furniture,  flooring,  masts,  spars,  ladders  and  oars.  Stems  of  6  feet 
diameter  are  on  record  with  more  than  200  wood-rings.  It  also 
produces  the  Burgundy-pitch  in  quantity,  while  the  bark  is  used 
for  tanning.  Though  enduring  dry  summers,  this  spruce  would 
have  to  be  restricted  for  timber-purposes  to  damp  mountains.  A 
variety  with  pendant  branches  occurs.  Hemsley  mentions  other 
forms  of  this  spruce,  and  indeed  many  varieties  of  other  species  of 

.  Pinus.  Britain  alone  imported  in  recent  time  pine  wood  to  the 
value  of  nine  millions  sterling  annually,  of  which  P.  picea  must 
have  furnished  a  considerable  portion.  The  import  of  dealwood 
into  Victoria  fi'om  Europe  and  America  during  1887  came  in  value 
to  about  half  a  million. 

Vlnus  Flnaster,  Solander.*     (P.  maritima,  Poiret  and  De  CandoUe.) 

Cluster-Pine.  From  the  shores  to  the  mountains  of  the  countries 
on  the  Mfediterranean  Sea.  The  tree  rises  to  about  60  feet  in 
height.  The  wood  is  soft  and  resinous  ;  it  yields  largely  the  French 
turpentine.  Among  the  best  of  plants  for  consolidating  sandy  coasts^ 
and  for  converting  rolling  sands  into  pastoral  and  agricultural  land. 
For  ease  of  rearing  and  rapidity  of  growth  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant of  all  pines.  Average-growth  at  Port  Phillip  40  feet  in  20 
years.  On  the  testimony  of  Mr.  J.  Hoopes,  it  does  not  thrive  well 
on  calcareous  soil.     Hon.  W.  I.  Winter  observed  P.  Pinaster  rtnd 
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the  allied.  P.  Pinea  to  withstand  an  occasional  shade-temperatnre 
of  118**  P.  A  tree,  60  to  70  years  old,  heavily  tapped,  yields  12  to 
16  lbs.  of  turpentine,  equal  to  4  lbs.  of  resin,  the  rest  being  oil  of 
turpentine  [Simmonds].  The  tree  comes  into  full  flow  of  turpentine 
at  about  25  years,  and  the  tapping  process,  if  only  a  slight  one,  is 
endured  by  this  tree  for  an  enormous  length  of  time.  Thus  the 
annual  production  of  resin  from  a  good  tree  fluctuates  between 
5  and  8  lbs.  The  quantity  of  resin  gathered  in  France  during  1874 
was  about  sixty  million  pounds  [Crouzetter-Desnoyers].  The  felling 
of  up-grown  pines,  planted  with  wise  foresight  for  antimalarian 
and  other  hygienic  purposes  at  places  of  centres  of  population,  can 
but  be  regarded  as  most  reprehensible,  when  the  simple  reason  of 
such  destruction  consists  in  replacing  the  pines  by  other  perhaps 
more  fashionable  but  less  sanitary  trees.  Under  the  shelter  of  a 
wooden  palisade  near  high-water  mark  on  coast-sands  the  seeds  of 
the  Cluster-Pine  are  sown  along  with  those  of  the  Lyme,  Marram, 
Furze  and  Broom-plant,  the  ground  thus  sown  being  covered  with 
brush-wood,  to  prevent  the  sand  from  moving.  In  France,  north 
of  the  Loire,  the  P.  Pinaster  is  not  reared,  as  there  it  will  no  longer 
yield  a  rich  supply  of  turpentine  [Colonel  Bailey  in  Indian 
Forester  XIIL,  450]. 

IPlnus  Plnoeana.  Gordon. 

Mexico,  up  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  A  very  remarkable 
pine,  frequently  to  60  feet  high,  having  drooping  branches  like  the 
Weeping  Willow.     Most  desirable  for  cemeteries. 

Plmis  Plndrow,  Boyle. 

Himalayan  mountains,  7,000  to  12,000  feet  above  the  sea-level. 
A  fine,  straight-stemmed  fir,  becoming  190  feet  high  ;  cones  purple. 
Considered  by  Stewart  and  Brandis  a  vai-iety  of  P.  Webbiana. 

Plnus  Pinea,  Linne.* 

Stone-Pine.  Countries  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea; 
extends  to  the  Canary-Islands.  Height  of  tree  80  feet ;  top  rather 
flat.  The  wood  is  whitish,  light,  but  full  of  resin,  and  much  used 
for  furniture,  naval  architecture  and  general  building  purposes. 
The  seeds  are  edible,  but  of  a  resinous  though  not  disagreeable 
taste ;  they  should  be  left  in  the  cones  until  they  are  about  to  be 
used,  as  otherwise  they  speedily  become  rancid ;  they  only  ripen  in 
their  third  year.  This  pine  grows  as  easily  and  almost  as  quickly 
as  the  Cluster- Pine.     The  bark  contains  much  tan-principle. 

Pinna  Pinaapo,  Boissier. 

Spanish  Fir.  Spain  and  North-Africa,  at  from  3,000  to  G.OOO 
feet  elevation.  A  tree  to  70  feet  high,  with  branches  from  the 
ground.  The  timber  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Silver-Fir  and  resinous. 
Thrives  best  on  calcareous  soil  [Dr.  Masters].    Proved  the  quickest 
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growing  of  European  Firs  in  Tasmania  [F.  Abbott]«  A  closely 
cognate  tree  is  the  Algerian  Fir,  P.  Numidica  (Lannoy),  which 
occnrB  intermixed  with  the  Atlas-Cedar  at  elevations  from  4,000- 
6,000  feet. 

Plnus  pollta,  Antoine. 

Japan  and  Knrile-Islands.  A  tall  superb  spruce,  forming  large 
forests  on  the  mountain -ranges  [A.  Murray] .  Resists  severe  frost. 
Allied  to  P.  Smithiana.     Wood  much  like  that  of  P.  Alcockiana. 

IPlaas  ponderosa,  Douglas.*     (P.  Benthamiana,  Hartweg.) 

Yellow  Pitch-Pine  or  Trucker-Pine.  North-Westem  America. 
Height  of  tree  oft'Cn  to  226  occasionally  to  300  feet,  with  a 
stem  reaching  24  feet  in  circumference.  Growth  comparatively 
quick.  Thrives  best  in  deep  loamy  sand,  but  grows  also  on  dry 
rocky  ridges  [Farlow].  Varies  in  degree  of  hardiness  according 
to  the  locality,  in  which  the  seeds  were  obtained  [Prof.  Th.  Meehan]. 
The  wood  is  yellowish,  hard,  strong,  heavy  and  durable ;  for  general 
purposes  it  is  locally  preferred  to  that  of  other  pines ;  also  largely 
used  in  mining  operations.  There  are  fine  groves  of  this  tree  up  to 
5,000  feet  elevation  in  California,  but  the  variety  P.  Engelmanni 
(Parry)  ascends  to  12,000  feet.  The  bark  contains  a  considerable 
quantity  of  tanning  substance.  Wood  pale  and  soft,  neither  knotty 
nor  resinous,  much  esteemed  for  cabinet-work  [Hoopes] ;  it  is  of 
great  strength,  and  used  for  floors,  joists  and  much  other  work  in 
carpentry.  Gibbons  relates,  that  the  wood,  with  the  bark  adherent, 
exposed  to  the  weather,  will  decay  within  a  year,  but  that  when 
fiti*ipped  and  covered  with  soil  it  is  readily  persistent.  Dr.  Kellogg, 
who  aptly  calls  this  tree  herculean,  saw  logs,  which  had  been  in  the 
•ground  twelve  years,  quite  sound.  Sap-wood  very  thick.  Thia 
pine  has  proved  well  adapted  even  for  rather  dry  localities  in 
Victoria,  but  is  there  slow  of  growth.  P.  latifolia  (Sargent)  is  an 
Allied  species  of  Southern  Arizona. 

IPlnus  Pseude-Strobus,  Lindley. 

Mexico,  up  to  10,000  feet.  This  pine  is  superior  in  appearance 
to  any  other  Mexican  pine  ;  height  to  about  80  feet. 

Plnus  punerens,  Mlchaox. 

South-Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Although  seldom  over 
50  feet  high,  this  pine  has  the  recommendation  of  being  of  remark- 
abiv  quick  growth,  especially  in  early  life.  This  species  is  very 
resmous,  also  powerfully  and  pleasantly  odorous  [Prof.  Buckhout]  ; 
should  prove  of  great  value.  Flower-spikes  red ;  cones  large  and 
early  formed  [Prof.  Meehan]. 
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Mmui  V jrenaloa,  Lapeyronse.    (P.  Brutia,  Tenore.) 

In  the  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  ascending  to  5,000 
feet.  A  pine  of  quick  growth,  to  80  feet  in  height ;  the  wood  is 
pale  and  dry,  almost  free  from  resin,  and  of  considerable  value. 
The  tree  commences  to  bear  fruits  in  about  a  dozen  years  already. 

iPinas  refleza,  Engelmann. 

California.  Allied  to  P.  flexilis,  belonging  to  the  Strobus  section, 
but  with  comparatively  large  inappendiculated  nuts. 

Tinxm  rellflriosa,  Humboldt. 

Oyamel-Fir.  Mexico,  from  4,000  to  11,500  feet  above  the  sea- 
level,  thus  reaching  the  limits  of  arboreous  vegetation.  A  magni- 
ficent tree  with  somewhat  silvery  leaves,  growing  to  a  height  of 
150  feet,  stem  reaching  6  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  is  particu- 
larly well  fitted  for  shingles  and  laths.  This  species  endures  the 
winters  of  Middle  Europe. 

mnxut  reslaosa,  Solander. 

Red  Pine.  North- America,  principally  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia, 
but  extending  to  Pennsylvania.  It  attains  a  height  of  150  feet,  the 
stem  a  diameter  of  3  feet.  It  is  of  rapid  growth,  and  on  account 
of  the  reddish-barked  stem  ornamental  [Sargent] ;  delights  in  sandy 
soil,  naturally  drained,  and  on  such  produces  the  best  quality  of 
timber  [Fernow]  ;  the  wood  is  hard,  fine-grained,  strong,  elastic, 
heavy  and  durable,  to  various  extent  resinous,  and  used  for  ship- 
building and  structures  of  various  kinds.  A  search  should  be  insti- 
tuted after  least  odorous  essential  oils,  some  of  which  perhaps 
yielded  by  particular  pines,  to  effect  the  fixing  of  delicate  scents, 
which  coidd  not  be  isolated  by  distillation  or  other  methods. 

yinvui  Hffida,  Miller.* 

American  Pitch-Pine.  From  New  England  to  Virginia.  It 
grows  to  a  height  of  80  feet.  Timber  from  gravelly  or  rocky  soil 
heavy  and  resinous,  from  damp  alluvial  soil  light  and  soft ;  used 
for  building.  But  the  tree  is  principally  important  for  its  yield  of 
turpentine,  resin,  pitch  and  tar.  It  is  suitable  for  sea-shores  ;  it 
will  also  grow  in  the  driest  localities,  as  well  as  in  swamps,  nor  is 
it  readily  susceptible  to  injury  from  fire.  Prof.  Meehan  mentions 
this  as  the  most  rapid  grower  among  North-East  American  pines. 
With  P.  Tfleda  among  the  most  oleous  and  resinous  pines,  to  be 
disseminated  million-fold  in  such  extensive  malarial  regions,  as 
cannot  be  readily  or  profitably  drained,  to  subdue  miasmata  by  the 
copious  evolution  of  the  double  oxyde  of  hydrogen  and  ozone.  The 
first  trees  in  Australia  were  reared  by  the  writer  of  this  work. 
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Finns  mbra,  Lambert. 

The  Red  Spruce.  North-Eastern  America.  Allied  to  P.  alba  and 
P.  nigra.     Wood  reddish-brown. 

Finns  Sabineana,  Dousrlas.* 

Californian  Nut-Pine  or  White  Pine.  From  California  to  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Height  to  150  feet ;  stem  frequently  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Leaves  unusually  long.  The  wood  is  pale  and  soft ; 
according  to  Dr.  Gibbons  it  is  hard  and  durable  when  seasoned, 
with  close  and  twisted  grain,  and  contains  much  resin  ;  for  fuel, 
when  well-distributed  heat  is  requiste,  far  surpassing  all  other 
Californian  woods  in  value  ;  yields  an  abundant  supply  of  excellent 
turpentine,  and  thence  again  by  distillation  a  superior  oil  [Dr. 
Kellogg].  The  clustered  heavy  cones  attain  a  length  of  one  foot. 
The  seeds  are  edible ;  they  are  produced  in  great  profusion,  and 
constituted  formerly  a  large  portion  of  the  winter-food  of  the  native 
tribes.  Proves  even  in  dry  localities  of  Victoria  to  be  of  quick 
growth. 

Finns  selenolepis,  Parlatore. 

Japan,  up  to  elevations  of  7,000  feet.  This  fir  rises  to  a  height 
of  about  1*50  feet.     It  is  known  also  as  Veitch's  Fir. 

Finns  serotina,  Michauz. 

Pond- Pine.  Southern  States  of  Eastern  North- America,  in 
morassy  soil,  piincipally  near  the  sea-coast.  It  gets  about  50  feet 
high.  The  wood  is  soft.  Of  importance  as  antimalarian  for  fever- 
swamps.  Regarded  by  Prof.  Meehan  as  an  extreme  form  of  P. 
rigida. 

Finns  Sibirioa,  Turczanioow.     (P.  Piehta,  Fischer.) 

Siberian  Pitch- Fir.  Russia,  westward  to  the  Volga,  eastward  to 
Kamtschatka,  ascending  the  Altai-mountains  to  5,000  feet.  This 
pine  reaches  a  height  of  about  50  feet. 

Finns  siWestris,  C.  Bauhin.* 

Scotch  Pine,  Foehre,  Kiefer.  Europe,  NoHhern  and  Western 
Asia,  reaching  to  70°  north -latitude,  ascending  the  Alps  to  6,000 
feet,  extending  south-eastward  to  the  Black  Sea,  thriving  best  in 
sandy  soil.  Of  all  trees  the  one,  which  needs  the  least  of  mineral 
aliment  from  the  soil  ;  hence  adapted  for  pure  sand,  where  it  forms 
twice  as  much  humus  within  the  same  time  as  Robinia  Pseudacacia 
or  poplars,  while  its  wood  is  much  more  valuable.  More  easily 
transplanted  than  any  other  European  species  [Wessely].  A  very 
valuable  tree,  becoming  fully  100  feet  high,  usually  growing  to  an 
age  of  about  120  years,  but  sometimes  getting  much  older  ;  thad  a 
venerable  tree  at  Schandau,  blown  down  by  a  storm,  showed  463 
annual  rings.      It  is  important  for  masts  and  spars.      The  Red 
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Baltic,  Norway-  or  Riga-deals  are  obtained  from  this  pine,  as  well 
as  a  large  portion  of  the  Earopean  pine- tar  and  pitch.  A  kind  of 
vanillin  is  prepared  from  the  cambium-sap  of  this  pine.  Its  cones 
have  come  into  use  for  tanning  in  France.  Proves  adapted  even 
for  the  drier  parts  of  Victoria,  but  here  in  the  lowlands  apt  to  take 
blight.  Maximum  rate  of  growth  in  Nebraska,  according  to 
Governor  Furnas  (in  Prof.  Meehan's  Gardeners'  Monthly),  3  feet 
stem -circumference  at  2  feet  from  the  ground  in  10  years.  The 
leaves  of  pines  can  be  well  converted  into  material  for  pillows  and 
mattresses,  with  the  great  recommendation  of  healthfulness  for 
such  a  purpose.  All  fir-forests  are  antimiasmatic  and  salubrious 
for  hectic  patients,  in  consequence  of  the  di-oxyde  of  hydrogen 
evolved  from  their  terebinthine  emanations.  The  annual  impor- 
tation of  tar  and  resin  from  coniferse  into  Britain  approached 
recently  one  million  sterling  in  value,  of  which  P.  silvestris  must 
have  contributed  a  large  share.  Consult  also  on  various  coniferous 
trees  Loudon's  classic  "  Arboretum." 

Pinus  SitkenslSf  Bongard.*     (P.  Menziesii,  Douglas.) 

North-Western  America,  extending  also  to  Kamtschatka,  Amur 
and  Japan.  Has  grown  in  the  south  of  New  Zealand  to  30  feet  in 
15  years  [Th.  Waughl.  Has  there  done  best  among  the  spruces. 
The  Blue  Spruce  of  California,  also  called  Tideland- Spruce,  ascend- 
ing to  elevations  of  9  000  feet ;  of  rapid  growth  in  congenial  soil. 
A  very  handsome  tree,  which  furnishes  soft,  light,  pale  and  fine- 
gi'ained  timber,  used  largely  for  piles  [Dr.  Gibbons].  It  thrives 
best  in  moist  ground.  According  to  Prof.  Brewer,  instances  are  on 
record  of  trees  having  attained  a  height  of  over  300  feet,  and  a 
stem  of  7  feet  in  diameter  at  100  feet  from  the  base.  From  an 
exceptionally  large  tree  100,000  shingles  were  obtained,  besides  58 
cords  of  wood. 

Vlnus  Smitblanla,  Lambert.     (P.  Khutrow,  Koyle.) 

Himalaya-mountains,  at  elevations  frem  6,000  to  11,000  feet, 
extending  to  Afghanistan  and  to  China.  This  spruce,  known 
vernacularly  also  as  Kutro-  or  Morinda- Spruce,  attains  a  height  of 
150  feet,  and  the  stem  a  girth  of  21  feet.  The  wood  is  pale,  even 
and  straight-grained,  but  only  durable  under  shelter ;  for  inside- 
work  greatly  in  use.     Hardy  in  Middle  Europe. 

Finns  Strobns,  Linne.* 

Weymouth-Pine  or  American  White  Pine.  North-Eastern 
America,  growing  on  any  soil,  but  particularly  adapted  for  deep, 
rich  ground  in  mountain-valleys  ;  known  to  reach  a  height  of  270 
feet,  with  a  stem  as  much  as  8  feet  in  diameter.  It  is  the  principal 
pine  of  the  lumber-trade  of  the  Eastern  States.  One  of  the  finest 
among  ornamental  conifers.  Of  comparatively  quick  growth,  but 
with  little  tolerance  to  drought  [Hon.  N.  J.  Colman].  The  wood  is 
soft,  whitish  or  yellowish,  light,  free  from  knots,  almost  without  resin 
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easy  to  work,  very  durable,  and  much  esteemed  for  masts,  bridges, 
frames  of  buildings,  windows,  ceilings,  flooring,  oars,  cabinet-work 
and  organ-pipes,  also  much  used  for  matches.  Indeed,  its  use  is 
far  more  diversified  than  that  of  any  other  tree  in  North- America 
[Dawson].  The  tree  yields  American  turpentine  and  galipot.  Mr. 
Cecil  Clay  cut  exceptionally  40,000  feet  of  its  timber  on  an  acre  of 
gn^und  in  the  Virginian  mountains.  The  sap-wood  is  remarkably 
thin.  The  tree  endures  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  61*  16'  [Prof. 
Schuebeler].  Maximum-rate  of  circumferential  stem-growth  in 
Nebraska  2|  feet  in  12  years  [Governor  Furnas].  The  wood  can 
advantageously  be  converted  into  paper-material  as  an  admixture 
to  other  substances ;  in  Europe  the  wood  of  P.  picea  and  P.  Abies 
is  preferentially  used  for  this  purpose.  See  also  in  reference  to 
this  and  other  N.  Amer.  Pines,  Michaux  and  Nuttall's  Sylva. 

Finns  TsDda,  Linn^. 

Frankincense-  or  Loblolly-Pine.  Florida,  Carolina  and  Virginia, 
westward  to  Texas,  in  moist  loamy -sandy  soil,  attaining  a  height  of 
about  120  feet.  Adapted  to  a  wide  range  of  sites  ;  light-needing 
[Farlow].  The  timber  is  liked  for  pumps,  but  liable  to  warp  and 
decay  in  buildings  on  exposure  [Sargent].  Stems  sought  for 
masts.  The  tree  yields  turpentine  in  good  quantity,  though  of 
inferior  quality,  and  exudes  much  resin  ;  it  likes  regions  near  the 
coast ;  hence  can  be  well  utilized  for  raising  fir-foi^sts  on  shore- 
lands,  especially  as  this  pine  takes  readily  possession  of  cleared 
forest-ground,  and  by  quick  growth  overpowers  other  young  trees 
[Prof.  C.  MohrJ. 

Finns  tennifolia,  Bentham. 

Mexico,  at  an  elevation  of  about  5,000  feet,  f oi*ming  dense  forests. 
Height  of  this  pine  to  nearly  100  feet ;  stem  to  5  feet  in  diameter. 

Finns  Teooote,  Ohamisso  and  Schlechtendal. 

Okote-  or  Torch-Pine.  Mexico,  from  5,000  to  11,000  feet  above 
the  sea-level.  Tree  often  to  150  feet  high;  stem  to  4  feet  in 
diameter.  It  yields  the  Brea-turpentine,  from  which  locally  resin 
and  oil  of  turpentine  are  obtained ;  the  wood  is  remarkably  durable. 

Finns  Thunbererii,  Parlatore. 

Japan.  A  tall  pine  with  wide  ramifications.  Closely  cognate  to 
P.  Massoniana.  The  most  common  of  all  trees  in  Japan,  called 
there  the  "  Matsu  "  or  "  Kouromatsou.'*  It  attains  a  stem-diameter 
of  6  feet,  a  height  of  100  feet,  and  reaches  an  age  of  several 
centuries.  It  prefers  sandy  soil.  Splendid  for  avenues  [Rein].  It 
supplies  a  resinous,  tough  and  durable  wood,  used  for  buildings  and 
furniture,  but  suitable  only  for  indoor- work  [Veitoh].  The  roots, 
when  burned  with  the  oil  of  Brassica  orientalis,  furnish  the  Chinese 
lampblack. 
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Plniui  Torrejana,  Parry. 

Califomia.  A  small  coastal  Pine,  bufEeted  by  the  sea-breeze 
[Prof.  Sereno  Watson].  Leaves  very  stout.  An  average  cone  of 
this  pine  will  contain  about  130  seeds,  weighing  3  ounces ;  they  are 
edible  [Meehan]. 


Northern  provinces  of  Japan,  3,000  to  9,000  feet  above  the  sea^ 
This  very  hardy  spruce-fir  grows  to  a  height  of  over  100  feet.  Its 
timber  is  durable,  tough  and  dense,  used  for  masts  and  spars,  also 
for  shingles,  which  will  last  30  to  4fO  years  [Matzunoj ;  highly 
esteemed  for  superior  furniture,  especially  by  turners.  It  is  of  a 
yellowish-brown  colour.  P.  Araragi  (Siebold)  is  the  oldest  name 
for  this  species,  as  pointed  out  by  ftof.  C.  Koch. 

Flnus  Webblana,  Wallich. 

King-Fir,  Dye-Fir,  Himalaya-mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
from  7,000  to  13,000  feet,  extencfing  to  Afghanistan.  A  splendid 
fir,  reaching  a  height  of  160  feet,  the  stem  a  circumference  of  30 
feet.  Will  bear  a  good  deal  of  shade  [Dr.  Brandis].  The  wood  is 
pale,  soft,  cross-grained  and  very  resinous,  on  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Webb  somewhat  similar  in  texture  and  odour  to  that  of  the 
Bermuda-Cedar.*  The  natives  extract  a  splendid  violet  dye  from 
the  cones.  The  oldest  name  for  this  species  is  P.  spectabilis  (D, 
Don)  according  to  Prof.  C.  Koch. 

Viniui  Wlllianuioiill,  Newberry. 

Califomia  and  Oregon,  up  to  12,000  feet.  Height  of  tree  reaching^ 
150  feet.  Timber  very  valuable  [Vasoy].  Many  other  pines, 
eastern  as  well  as  western,  not  alluded  to  on  this  occasion,  are 
worthy  of  especial  utilitarian  inquiries.  Pines  are  the  leading  trees 
for  imparting  that  permanent  green  into  landscapes,  derivable 
almost  solely  from  Conifers  in  cold  climes,  and  all  the  more 
appreciated  by  refined  taste  for  mass- planting  with  wider  scope 
in  zones  of  evergreen  vegetation,  where  most  kinds  of  trees  with 
deciduous  foliage,  however  eligible  for  street-planting,  are  out  of 
their  element,  and  look  only  for  about  two  months  lovely,  for  two 
passable,  for  two  unsightly  and  without  winterly  surroundings  for 
six  months  dead,  and  that  during  the  very  time  of  the  most  beautiful 
general  verdure. 

Pi]ltadeiiia  Oebll,  Grisebach.    (Aea^ia  Cebil,  Grisebach.) 

La  Plata- States.  A  tree,  attaining  60  feet  in  height,  there 
furnishing  a  tan-bark  of  fair  strength  [Hieronymus]. 

Flptadenia  rlffida,  Bentham. 

Sub-tropical  and  extra-tropical  South-America.  This  acacia-like 
tree  furnishes  the  angico-gum,  similar  to  gum  arabic.  The  wood, 
according  to  Saldana  da  Ghana,  serves  for  naval  constructions. 
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Fllitnnift  proplnaavui,  Weddell. 

Insular  India,  Soutb-Sea  Islands  and  warmer  parts  of  East- 
Australia.  This  bush  is  higher  and  rather  more  hardy  than 
Boehmeria  nivea ;  in  fibre  it  is  similar  to  that  plant.  P.  velutinns 
(Wedd.)  is  closely  allied.  The  few  other  species  serve  probably  as 
well  for  fibre. 

Pireiinla  dioloa*  Moquin.     (Phytolacea  dioica,  Linn^.) 

Southern  Brazil  and  La  Plata- States.  The  Ombu.  A  deciduous 
tree  for  shady  avenues,  grown  in  South-Europe  as  well  as  in  many 
other  mild  countries ;  shown  by  the  writer  of  this  work  to  be  hardy 
in  the  lowlands  of  Victoria.  It  attains  a  height  of  about  60  feet, 
and  is  comparatively  quick  of  growth.  Apt  to  be  snapped  off,  when 
exposed  to  any  gales  [Prof.  McOwan].  The  plant  is  also  of  some 
medicinal  value,  like  the  allied  Phytolacca  decandra  (Linne)  ;  the 
use  of  the  berries  of  the  latter  for  colouring  wine  is  objectionable, 
as  they  are  deleterious. 


West-Indies  and  Florida.  "  Jamaica-Dogwood."  A  tree,  reach- 
ing  a  height  of  about  30  feet.  The  bark  has  come  into  medicinal 
use,  particularly  as  an  hypnotic. 

Fisonla  aouleata,  Linn^. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries  of  both  hemispheres,  extend- 
ing as  a  native  plant  into  New  South  Wales.  This  rambling  prickly 
bush  can  be  chosen  for  hedge-copses. 

PiStaola  JLtlantloa,  Desfontaines. 

North-Africa.  As  the  experienced  explorer,  Dr.  E.  Cosson, 
recommends  this  tree  for  raising  forests  on  the  high  Algerian 
plateaux,  it  should  also  be  very  acceptable  in  other  similar  regions  ; 
yields  mastic  also. 

Flataola  Xtentlsoas,  Linn^. 

The  Mastic  Tree.  Mediterranean  regions.  A  tall  evergreen 
bush,  exuding  the  mastic-resin,  mostly  through  incisions  into  its 
bark.     In  Morocco  the  plant  is  extensively  used  for  hedges  also. 

Pistaoia  Terebintlms,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  Afghanistan 
and  Balughistan.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree  with  deciduous 
foliage.  The  fragrant  Cyprian  or  Chio-turpentine  exudes  from  the 
stem  of  this  species  ;  it  was  used  already  by  Hippocrates  medici- 
nally. Recently  it  has  here  been  employed  with  advantage  by  Dr. 
Astles  in  carcinomatous  affections.  In  Upper  India  the  seeds  are 
pressed  for  oil  [Brigade- Surgeon  Aitchison]. 
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Pistaeia  vera,  Linn^.* 

Syria,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  A  deciduous  tree,  sometimes  to  30 
feet  high,  yielding  the  Pistacio-nuts  of  commerce,  remarkable  for 
their  green  almond-tasted  kernels.  The  galls  from  this  tree  are  of 
technic  value.  Dr.  Bancroft  adopted  the  ingenious  plan  of  insert- 
ing Pistacia-seeds  into  dry  figs,  to  secure  their  power  of  germina- 
tion during  transmission  to  remote  places.  Artificial  pollination 
increases  the  fecundity.  Can  be  grafted  on  P.  Terebinthus  [Parla- 
tore.  Dyer]. 

IPisiim  arvense,  Linn£. 

Eastern  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  good  forage- 
plant,  though  annual ;  thriving  in  any  soil ;  best  cut  for  stable* 
fodder  [Naudin].  Hardier  and  more  drought-resisting  than  the 
ordinary  pea,  of  w|jich.it  may  nevertheless  be  the  origin  [A.  de 
Candolle].  Alefeld,  Koernicke  and  Wittmack,  as  leading  scientific 
agronomists,  regard  P.  sativum  as  a  garden-variety  of  this  plant. 

riBiim  satlTOm,  Linn^.* 

The  common  Pea.  South-Westem  Asia.  Cultivated  already  by 
the  ancient  Greeks  and  Trojans  [Virchow,  Wittmack],  during  the 
stone- age  in  Hungary  [A.  de  Candolle].  Matures  under  horticul- 
tural care  seeds  even  in  the  hot  desert-regions  of  Central  Australia 
[Rev.  H.  Kempe],  where  it  is  a  winter-plant  like  in  tropical  regions ; 
on  the  other  hand  it  comes  to  perfection  as  far  north  as  70°  22'  in 
Norway  [Schuebeler].  This  annual  of  daily  use  could  hardly  be 
left  unnoticed  on  this  occasion.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  herbage 
as  a  nutritious  fodder  deserves  more  attention,  than  it  receives. 
The  green  fruit  contains  inosit-sugar  and  cholestrin-fat.  For  field- 
culture  a  sandy -calcareous  loam  should  be  chosen  for  this  plant,  to 
ensure  rich  and  safe  harvests.  Peas  retained  their  vitality  after 
four  years'  exposure  to  the  extreme  frosts  of  Polaris-Bay.  P. 
Aucheri  (Jaubert  and  Spach),  which  is  perennial,  occurs  in  alpine 
elevations  on  the  Taurus. 

Fittospormn  tenalfollum,  Banks  and  Solander. 

New  Zealand.  This  with  P.  eugenioides  (Cunningham)  has 
proved  very  suitable  for  tall  garden-hedges,  for  which  these  and 
several  other  species  were  first  brought  into  notice  by  the  writer. 
Unhurt  by  a  cold  of  9°  F.  [Gorlie].  Hardy  at  Campbelltown, 
Argyleshire.  P.  Ralphii  (Kirk),  also  from  New  Zealand,  endures 
the  winters  of  Arran.  Seeds  of  any  Pittosporum  hardly  ever  fail 
to  germinate. 

Fittospomm  nndnlatam,  Yentenat. 

South-Eastem  Australia.  This  tree  with  P.  bicolor  (Hooker) 
produces  a  wood  well  adapted  for  turners'  purposes ;  to  some  extent 
it  serves  also  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood.     The  flowers  fumiflh  a 
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highly  fragrant  volatile  oil  on  distillation.  The  tree  under  veary 
favorable  circamstances  attains  a  height  of  80  feet ;  it  is  largely 
pervaded  by  a  bitter  peculiar  principle,  which  occurs  also  in  other 
species. 

Flanera  aanatioa,  Gmelin. 

South-Eastern  States  of  North-America.  An  elm-like  tree, 
which  can  be  chosen  for  plantations  in  wet  localities.  The  wood 
is  hard  and  strong. 

Flantaero  lanoeolata.  Linn^. 

Europe,  Western  Asia,  Northern  Africa.  The  Bib-herb  or  Plan- 
tain-herb. This  perennial  weed  gets  disseminated  readily,  and  is 
recommended  by  some  ruralists,  though  neither  by  Langethal  nor 
Morton,  as  valuable  on  very  poor  pasture-land.  The  allied  P.  media 
(L.)  is  of  similar  use,  and  so  perhaps  P.  major  (Camerarius),  all  of 
equal  geographic  range ;  the  seeds  are  much  liked  by  cage-birds. 

Plantaero  PajUium,  Linne. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  Austria 
and  Persia.  An  annual  herb.  The  seeds  render  water  very  mucil- 
aginous, and  come  thus  into  requisition  for  the  preparation  of  silk- 
ware,  for  imparting  gloss  to  coloured  paper  and  for  cotton-printing, 
irrespective  of  some  medicinal  utility  [  Wiesner].  The  same  may  be 
said  of  P.  cynops  (Linne)  and  P.  arenaria  (Waldstein  and  Kitai- 
bel).  These  species  could  be  easily  naturalised  on  sandy  coast- 
land. 

Flatanus  oooldentalla,  Catesbye.* 

The  true  Plane-Tree  of  Eastern  North- America  ;  also  known  as 
Buttonwood.  More  eligible  as  an  avenue-tree  than  as  a  timber-tree. 
Height  reaching  about  100  feet ;  diameter  of  stem  at  times  to  14 
feet.  Wood  dull-red,  light,  not  readily  attacked  by  insects  ;  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  pianofortes  and  harps ;  cuts  into  very  good 
screws,  also  presses,  dairy-utensils,  windlasses,  wheels  and  blocks. 
The  young  wood  is  silky- whitish  and  often  handsomely  mottled 
[Robb].  The  tree  likes  alluvial  river-banks,  and  has  been  success- 
fully planted  in  morassy  places,  absorbing  miasmatic  effluvia. 

Platanus  orientalla,  Linne.* 

The  genuine  Plane-Tree,  extending  from  South-Europe  to  Middle 
Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  58**  8'  [Schuebeler].  One  of  the 
grandest  trees  for  lining  roads  and  for  street-planting,  deciduous 
like  most  other  planes,  rather  quick  of  growth.  Attains  a  height 
of  90  feet  and  a  stem-circumference  of  occasionally  70  feet,  reaching 
an  age  of  over  800  years.  It  resists  the  smoke  in  large  towns,  such 
as  London,  better  than  any  other  tree,  growing  vigorously  even 
under  such  disadvantage.     The  wood  is  well  adapted  for  furniture 
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and  other  kinds  of  cabinet-work.  Propagation  from  seeds  or 
cuttings.  Growth  in  height  at  Port  Phillip  30-40  feet  in  20  years. 
An  evergreen  plane  was  mentioned  already  by  Plinins  as  occurring 
in  Candia  [Sir  J.  Hooker],  and  has  lately  been  re-discovered. 

IPlatanus  raoemosa,  Nuttall. 

The  Californian  Plane-Tree.  A  good  promenade-tree,  which 
according  to  Prof.  Bolander  grows  more  rapidly  and  more  compact 
than  P.  occidentalis.  Wood  harder  and  therefore  more  durable, 
also  less  liable  to  warp.  According  to  Dr.  Gribbons,  the  tree  attains 
a  height  of  about  100  feet  and  a  stem-diameter  of  8  feet.  The  wood 
is  brittle ;  in  use  however  by  turners. 

Vleotooomla  Blmalalana,  Griffiths. 

Sikkim,  up  to  7,000  feet,  extending  to  27**  north  latitude.  This 
Rattan -Palm  requires  moist  forest-land.  Its  canes  are  not  durable ; 
but  the  plant  is  an  object  worthy  of  scenic  horticulture,  and  would 
prove  the  hardiest  among  its  cogeners.  P.  elongata  (Blnme) 
ascends,  according  to  Drude,  to  4,500  feet. 

Pleotooomia  maoroatachja,  Kurs. 

Tenasserim,  at  about  3,000  feet  elevation,  therefore  most  likely 
hardy  in  temperate  lowlands. 

Fleetranthua  Madaffaaoarlensia,  Bentham. 

Madagascar.  This  herb  produces  nutritious  tubers  [Mingard 
and  Daruty]. 

Pleotronla  ▼entoaa,  Linn^. 

South- Afi-ica.  A  hedge-bush,  like  P.  ciliata  (Sender)  and  P. 
spinosa  (Klotzsch). 

Flumlera  aontlfolla,  Poiret. 

Tropical  America.  A  small,  thick-branched  tree,  hardy  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  tropics.  It  is  of  such  easy  cultivation,  that  it 
may  become  important,  like  many  other  as  yet  neglected  apocyn- 
aceous  plants,  for  the  scent  of  its  large  and  copious  flowers. 

Poa  JLbjasinloay  Jacquin.     {Eragrostis  Ahyssiniea,  Link.) 

The  Teff  of  Abyssinia,  Nubia,  Egypt,  and  nearest  lands.  The 
grain  of  this  annual  grass  there  extensively  used  for  bread  of  an 
agreeable  acidulous  taste.  According  to  Prof.  Schweinfnrth  the  P. 
Aegyptiaca,  Willdenow  (E.  Aegyptiaca,  Delile)  is  identical. 

Poa  airoidea,  Koeler.     (Catabrosa  ciqucUica,  Beauvois.) 

The  Water  Whorl-grass.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  North-America.  A  creeping  grass,  suitable  for 
pastures  subject  to  inundation ;  hence  fit  also  for  irrigation. 
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Foa  alpina,  Linn^. 

Alpine  and  Arctic  Europe,  Asia  and  North- America.  Deserves 
to  be  transferred  to  other  higher  mountains  as  a  nutritious  perennial 
pasture-grass.  P.  sudetica  (Haenke)  and  P.  hybrida  (Graudin)  are 
mentioned  also  as  excellent  alpine  grasses. 

Poa  aqnatloa,  Linn^.     (QUfceria  aquaiica.  Smith.) 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North-America.  This 
conspicuous  water-grass  attains  a  height  of  about  6  feet.  It  is 
perennial,  and  deserves  naturalisation  in  our  swamps.  It  produces 
a  large  bulk  of  foliage,  and  may  be  disseminated  for  fodder-purposes. 
On  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Curl,  this  is  one  of  the  best  feeding  grasses 
in  New  Zealand. 

Foa  araohnlfera,  Torrey.* 

The  Texas  Blue  Grass  Prairies  of  Louisiana  and  Tex£^' 
Perennial,  with  creeping  roots.  It  spreads  rapidly,  surpasses  in 
size  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  (Poa  pratensis),  and  is  known  to 
have  grown  10  inches  in  ten  days.  Stock  of  all  kinds  have  a 
predilection  for  it.  The  winters  of  Texas  do  not  even  nip  it,  but  it 
dies  down  during  summer;  it  is  never  quite  tramped  out  [G. 
Hogan] .  It  bears  heavy  pasturing,  and  can  also  be  utilised  for 
lawns  and  as  a  forest-grass  [S.  Tally].  For  permanent  pastui-e, 
this  promises  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  grasses  yet  brought  to  the 
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attention  of  the  Southern  States  [Dr.  Vasey] 

Poa  Berffll,  Hieronymus. 

La  Plata-States.      Supplies  excellent  fodder  there,  with  some 
species  of  the  section  Eragrostis. 

Poa  Blllardierl,  Steudel. 

Extra-tropical  Australia.     A  perennial  rigid  grass,  of  some  value 
for  saline  meadows. 

Poa  Brownli,  Eonth^*    {Eragrottis  Brownii,  Necs.) 

Tropical  and  Eastern  extra-tropical  Australia,  according  to 
Duthie  also  in  India.  It  is  here  mentioned  as  a  valuable  perennial 
•  species,  keeping  beautifully  green  in  the  driest  Australian  summer, 
even  on  poor  soil ;  indeed  the  missionary  Pastor  Kempe  pronounces 
it  to  be  the  best  oi  all  grasses  on  the  Central- Australian  pastui-es. 
The  section  Eragrostis  of  the  genus  Poa  contains  numerous  species 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  globe.  Of  these,  many  would  doubtless 
be  hardy  far  beyond  the  tropics,  and  prove  of  value  on  pastoi^l 
land 
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Foa  bnlbosa,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North-Africa,  extra-tropic  Asia.  A  perennial  species. 
Dr.  J.  Aitchison  singles  it  out  for  laudation  as  a  profuse  pasture- 
and  haj-g^rass  in  Afghanistan.     Closely  allied  to  it  is  P.  alpina,  L. 

Foa  Ottspltosa,  O.  Forster. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  ascending  alpine 
elevations.  A  tufty  grass,  available  throughout  the  year  for  pasture- 
feed,  when  young  or  when  offering  flowering  or  seeding-stalks,  or 
when  presenting  tender  varieties  ;  the  rougher  varieties  utilised  by 
the  aborigines  for  nets  and  cordage.  Resisting  drought.  Well 
worthy  of  being  naturalised  in  other  parts  of  the  globe.  Refer  for 
further  information  on  this  and  other  N.Z.  grasses  to  J.  Buchanan's 
special  work,  in  which  P,  anceps  (Forster)  is  also  mentioned  as 
important. 

Foa  Oanadensls,  Beauvoia. 

The  Rattlesnake-grass  of  South-Eastern  America.  A  valuable 
swamp-grass. 

Foa  Ohlnensls,  Koonig. 

Southern  and  Eastern  Asia,  East- Australia.  Recommended  by 
Mr.  F.  M.  Bailey  as  a  valuable  pasture-grass,  perhaps  on  account  of 
its  tender  panicles.  P.  compressa  (L.),  of  Europe  and  Western 
Asia,  will  grow  in  pure  sand. 

Foa  Oolensol,  J.  Hooker. 

New  Zealand,  up  to  i50(X)  feet.  This  tufty  grass  is  greedily  de- 
voured by  sheep,  which  thrive  well  on  it.  Holds  its  ground  well, 
being  of  great  vitality  [D.  Petrie]. 

Foa  oyBosnroldes,  Betziua. 

North-Eastem  Africa,  Southern  Asia.  A  harsh  perennial  grass, 
not  serviceable  for  fodder,  but  mentioned  by  Royle  as  a  fibre-plant 
of  North-Westem  India,  where  it  is  valued  as  material  for  ropes. 
Mr.  Duthie  has  it  however  among  his  illustrations  of  the  fodder- 
grasses  of  N.W.  India. 

Foa  dlgitata,  R.  Brown. 

South-Eastern  and  Central  Australia.  Valuable  for  fixing  wet 
river-banks  and  slopes.  It  forms  large  stools.  Cattle  and  horses 
relish  the  young  shoots. 

Foa  distans,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia,  North- America 
Perennial.  It  is  one  of  the  limited  number  of  tender  grasses 
suited  for  moist  saline  soil,  and  thus  affords  pasturage  on  coast- 
marshes. 
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Foa  fluitans,  Scopoli.     (Qlyeeria  fiuUam,  B.  Brown.) 

The  Manna-grass.  Enrope,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern 
Asia,  North-ionerica,  East-Australia.  Perennial.  Excellent  for 
stagnant  water  and  slow-flowing  streams.  The  foliage  is  tender. 
The  seeds  are  sweet  and  palatable,  and  in  many  countries  are  used 
for  porridge.  This  grass  is  indigenous  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
69^9'  [Schuebeler.J 

Foa  foliosav  J.  Hooker. 

Auckland- and  Campbell-Island,  as  well  as  Southern  New  Zealand, 
reaching  almost  to  the  glacier -region.  Perennial,  forming  large 
mounds.  Prof.  Kirk  calls  its  a  noble  species,  producing  an  immense 
yield  of  foliage.  Mr.  Buchanan  also  speaks  of  the  fattening  food^ 
afforded  to  horses  and  cattle  by  this  grass.  Blade  of  leaves  broad  ; 
panicle  soft  and  ample.  Horses  have  a  great  partiality  for  it. 
Unlike  most  other  grasses  it  readily  adapts  itself  to  peaty  or  newly 
drained  soil,  and  is  in  this  respect  unsurpassed. 

Foa  Foroterl,  Steudel.    (Dadylis  caxpitosa,  Forster.) 

The  Tussock-grass,  Fuegia,  Falkland- Islands,  South-Patagonia. 
Introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  into  the  Hebrides,  and  by  Mr, 
Traill  into  the  Orkney-Islands.  Extending  to  the  island  South - 
Georgia,  54**  S.  [Dr.  Wild],  Delights,  according  to  Mr.  Ingram,  in 
deep,  boggy  and  mossy  land,  even  when  exposed  to  sea-spray. 
Cultivated  plants  might  be  dressed  with  some  salt.  Thrives  in 
cold  countries  near  the  sea  in  pure  sand,  at  the  edge  of  peat-bogs. 
It  would  probably  prosper  on  alpine  moors.  It  is  perennial,  and 
reaches  a  height  of  9  feet,  it  is  very  nutritious,  and  much  sought 
by  herds.  The  base  of  the  stem  is  nutty  and  edible.  An  allied 
species  is  P.  Cookii  (J.  Hooker),  from  ^erguelen's  Island. 

Foa  marltlma,  Hudson. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern-Asia,  North -America.  Roots 
long  and  creeping.  This  grass  can  also  be  depastured  and  grown 
on  brackish  meadows. 

Foa  nemoralla,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- America.  This 
perennial  grass  can  be  raised  on  shady  forest-land,  as  the  name 
implies ;  but  it  accommodates  itself  also  to  open  places,  and  will 
grow  even  among  dry  rocks.  It  endures  alpine  winters.  According 
to  Lawson,  no  better  grass  exists  for  displacing  weeds  on  pleasure- 
lawns  ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Poa  compressa  (L.). 

Foa  nerrata,  Willdeno^. 

Southern  States  of  North-America.  Called  in  Alabama  the 
Manna-grass.  Perennial.  Valuable  for  pastures  in  low  forest- 
land  [C.  Mohr]. 
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Poa  palnstrlSf  Lixm^.    (Poa  seroUna,  Ehrhart.) 

Europe,  Northern  Asia,  North-America.  A  perennial  grass, 
allied  to  P.  nemoralis,  excellent  for  moist  meadows  and  river-banks, 
it  will  even  prosper  on  saline  ground.  Its  foliage  is  tender,  tasty 
and  nourishing.  In  mixtures  of  grasses  it  keeps  up  the  growth 
until  late  into  the  autumn.  P.  fertilis  (Host)  is  a  mere  variety  of 
this  species. 

I^oa  peotlnaeea^  Mlcbaoz.     (Ertigrostis  pectinacea,  Gtaj.) 

Middle  and  Southern  States  of  North-America.  This  perennial 
grass  spreads  rapidly  over  dry  ground  and  even  coast-sands.  C. 
Mohr  regards  it  as  valuable  for  pastures,  and  mentions  as  such 
also  Eragrostis  nitida  (Chapman)  and  E.  tenuis  (Gray). 

^oa  pratenals,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  English  Meadow-gi^ass.  Widely  distributed  as 
indigenous  through  the  extra-tropic  regions  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, in  Greenland  to  81"  N.  A  perennial  species,  with  creeping 
roots,  fit  for  any  even  very  dry  meadows,  thriving  early,  and  able 
to  live  also  in  alpine  localities.  Better  adapted  for  pasture  than 
hay.  It  is  suitable  for  moor-land,  when  such  is  laid  dry ;  although 
it  flowers  only  once  during  the  season,  it  offers  a  nutritious  fodder, 
even  on  comparatively  poor  soil ;  it  resists  drought,  forms  an  excel- 
lent sward,  and  can  be  used  with  advantage  for  intermixing  with 
other  pasture-grasses.  Foliage  particularly  tender.  In  the  United 
Stat-es  it  is  known  as  the  Kentucky  Blue  Grass  or  Pennsylvania 
Green  Grass,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  best  for  lawns  by  Profes- 
sor Meehan,  as  it  will  crowd  out  all  weeds  in  time. 

Foa  trlTlalis,  Llnn^.* 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Also  a  good 
perennial  grass  for  mixture  on  pasture-land.  One  of  the  best 
grasses  for  sowing  on  ground  recently  laid  diy.  Recommendable 
also  as  a  lawn-grass.  Sinclair  regarded  the  produce  of  this  Poa  as 
superior  to  many  other  kinds,  and  noticed  the  marked  partiality, 
which  horses,  oxen  and  sheep  evince  towards  it.  To  thrive  well,  it 
wants  rather  moist  and  rich  soil  and  sheltered  places.  It  is  a  later 
grass  than  P.  pratensis,  well  adapted  for  ha^ ,  and  gives  good  after- 
growth [Langethal].     Well  suited  for  irrigation -culture. 

These  few  species  of  Poa  have  been  singled  out  as  recommend- 
able, because  they  are  well  tested.  Future  experiments  beyond 
Europe  will  add  others  to  lists  of  recommendations  like  this. 

FodaobflDBluin  alatmn^  Bentham.     (Ferdinanda  eminens,  Lagasca.) 

Central  America,  up  to  a  height  of  about  8,000  feet.  A  tall 
shrub ;  on  account  of  the  grandeur  of  its  foliage  in  requisition  for 
scenic  effects. 
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Fodophyllnin  peltatnin,  Linn^  * 

Eastern  North-America,  where  it  is  known  as  the  Mandrake, 
f  Hardy  in  Christiania.  A  perennial  forest-herb  of  importance  for 
medicinal  purposes.  The  root  contains  the  bitter  resinous  podo- 
phyllin.  American  physicians  recommend  it  as  a  drastic  purg^ative, 
cholagogue  and  hepatic  stimulant.  Podophyllum  Emodi  ( Wallich), 
occurring  in  the  Indian  mountains  at  heights  of  from  6,000  to 
14,000  feet,  can  probably  be  used  like  the  American  species.  The 
beiTies  of  both  are  edible,  though  the  root  and  leaves  are  poisonous. 
A  third  species,  P.  pleianthura,  has  been  described  by  Dr.  Hance, 
from  Formosa. 

Foffostemon  Patchouli,  Pelletier. 

Mountains  of  India.  A  perennial  herb,  famed  for  its  powerful 
scent,  arising  from  a  volatile  oil.  P.  parviflorus  and  P.  Heyneanus 
(Bentham)  belong  to  this,  species.  One  cwt.  of  the  herb  yields 
about  28  ounces  oil  [Piesse]  ;  but  the  essence  is  chiefly  obtained  by 
enfleurage. 

Follanthea  tuberoaa,  Linn^. 

Mexico.  The  Tubei'ose.  Valuable  for  perfume.  Available  late 
in  the  season ;  thus  one  of  the  plants  most  required,  to  maintain 
garden-fragrance  in  serene  climes  through  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  gathering  of  flowers  of  "  Tubereuses  "  at  Grrasse,  Cannes  and 
adjacent  villages  alone  comes  annually  to  about  20,000  lbs.  [Piesse]. 
The  price  is  about  Is.  per  lb.  [Darutyj.  The  scent  is  best  extracted 
by  Blogg's  methyl-pi-ocess,  mentioned  under  Jasminum  grandi- 
florum.  The  double-flowering  state  of  this  plant  prefei'able  for 
distillation. 

Polyrala  crotalarloldea,  Hamilton. 

Temperate  Himalaya  and  Khasia.  Pi^ised  as  an  ophidian  alexi- 
pharmic.  To  several  other  species  both  of  the  eastern  and  western 
hemisphere  similar  properties  are  ascribed ;  but  we  are  almost 
entirely  without  any  reliable  medical  testimony  on  these  and  many 
other  supposed  vegetable  antidotes  against  snake-poison.  Doubt- 
less this  small  perennial  herb  possesses  therapeutic  virtues  like 
many  of  its  congeners. 

Folyg^ala  Senega,  Linne. 

The  Senega  Snake-Root.  Eastern  North- America.  A  perennial 
herb.  The  ix)ot  is  of  medicinal  value,  and  about  100,000  lbs.  of  it 
are  required  annually. 

Folyraater  Sampadariua,  Fries. 

South-Eastem  Asia.     One  of  the  most  palatable  of  all  truffles. 
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Folyflronnin  tinctoriam,  Loureiro. 

China  and  Japan.     An  annual  herb,  deserving  attention  and 

-  local  trials,  as  yielding  a  kind  of  indigo ;  one  of  the  most  important 
dye-plants  of  Japan.  It  can  be  cultivated  in  cold  climes,  being 
hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Likes  marshy  land  [Vilmorin].  Its 
growth  would  be  vigorous.  Various  Polygonums  contain  tannin, 
P.  amphibium  (Linn6)  as  much  as  11^  per  cent.     [Masters.] 

Polyporiui  ^flgBnteum,  Fries. 

Europe.  Dr.  Gt)eppert  records  this  and  also  the  following  species 
as  allowed  to  be  sold  for  food  in  Silesia:  P.  frondosus,  Fr.,  P. 
ovinus,  Fr.,  P.  tuberaster,  Fr.,  P.  citriuus,  Pers.  Dr.  Atkinson 
mentions  as  edible  among  the  fungs  of  Cashmere  P.  squamosua 
(Pries).  Bergner  and  Frog  illustrate  P.  confluens  (Fries)  among 
the  esculent  fungs  of  Switzerland ;  near  relatives  of  all  these  occur 
in  Australia  also.  The  P.  portentosus  (Berkeley)  of  Australia  has 
been  recommended  as  material  for  trusses  and  for  other  articles 
requiring  lightness  and  some  elasticity ;  the  almost  cosmopolitan 
P.  iginarius  (Fries)  may  perhaps  serve  similar  purposes  and  a& 
Solah-pith. 

Fopnlna  alba*  Dodoens. 

The  Abele  or  white  Poplar,  indigenous  to  South-Eastem  Europe, 
North- Africa  and  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  extending  to  North - 
China,  growing  on  the  Himalayas  up  to  10,000  feet,  ceasing  at 
4,000  feet.  In  Norway  it  is  hardy  to  lat.  67°  56 '  [Prof.  Schuebeler], 
Height  reaching  90  feet.  Emits  suckers.  It  has  proved  an 
excellent  avenue- tree,  even  in  comparatively  waterless  situations, 
and  the  partial  whiteness  of  its  foliage  gives  a  pleasing  effect  in 
any  plantation.  Indicates  to  some  extent  the  state  of  the  weather, 
as  known  already  to  the  Ancients  [Fraas].  A  Silver- Poplar  at 
Slowitz  attained  a  basal  stem-diameter  of  20  feet,  indicating  accord- 
ing to  Pannewitz  an  age  of  probably  400  years.  The  wood  is  pale, 
with  a  reddish  tinge,  brown  near  the  centre,  soft  and  light.  It  can 
be  used  for  flooring;  it  is  particularly  sought  for  trays,  bowls, 
bellows  and  shoe-soles;  also,  according  to  Porcher,  for  wooden 
structures  under  water.  "  Sparterie  "  for  plaiting  is  obtained  from 
the  wood-shavings.  The  wood  of  this  and  some  other  poplars  is 
easily  converted  into  paper-pulp,  which  is  cheaply  bleached.  Lines 
of  poplars  along  forest-streams  prevent  or  impede  the  progress  of 
wood-confla^ations.  The  roots  of  poplars  spread  widely.  P. 
canescens  (Smith),  the  Grey  Poplar,  is  either  a  variety  of  the  Abele 
or  its  hybrid  with  the  Aspen,  and  yields  a  better  timber  for 
carpenters  and  millwrights. 

Fopnliui  an^nlata,  Aiton. 

Eastern  North- America.  The  "  Water- Poplar  "  or  Carolina- 
Poplar.  Acquires  a  height  of  about  70  feet ;  branches  very  spread- 
ing ;  hence  this  species  well  adapted  as  a  promenade-tree. 
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Fopnliis  balaamlfera,  Linn^. 

The  Tacamahac-  or  Balsam-Poplar  of  the  colder,  bat  not  the 
coldest  parts  of  North- America ;  also  in  Siberia  and  on  the  Hima- 
layan Mountains,  where  it  ranges  from  8,000  to  14,000  feet,  called 
bj  Dr.  Kellogg  "  the  balmiest  of  all  trees."  It  will  endnre  the 
winters  of  Norway  to  lat  69^  40'  [Schuebeler]  It  attains  a  height 
of  80  feet.  The  tree  may  be  lopped  for  cattle-fodder  [Stewart  and 
Brandis].  Prof.  Meehan  says,  that  it  will  grow  near  the  ocean's 
brink.  Its  variety  is  P.  candicans  (Aiton),  acknowledged  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  by  Wesmael. 

Vopnlns  Oanadenals,  Moench.     (P.  monUifm-a,  Aiton.) 

The  Cotton  wood- tree  of  North- America,  extending  to  New 
Mexico.  Height  to  150  feet ;  stem  to  8  feet  in  diameter.  Not  of 
longevity ;  needs  full  light ;  adapted  to  a  variety  of  soils,  but 
preferring  such  as  is  strong  and  humid  [B.  E.  Femow].  One  of 
the  best  poplars  for  the  production  of  timber,  which  is  soft,  light, 
very  eaay  to  work,  suited  for  carving  and  turnery ;  it  is  durable  if 
kept  dry,  and  does  not  readily  take  fire  ;  nevertheless  it  supplies  a 
fair  fuel.  The  wooden  polishing- wheels  of  glass-grinders  are  made 
of  horizontal  sections  of  the  whole  stem,  about  one  inch  thick,  as 
from  its  softness  the  wood  readily  imbibes  the  polishing  material. 
It  is  useful  for  rails  and  boards,  and  has  also  come  extensively  into 
use  for  paper-pulp.  Judge  Whitning  says,  that  it  has  no  rival  in 
quickness  of  growth  among  deciduous  trees.  Grovemor  Furnas 
found  the  stem-gii'th  in  Nebraska  reaching  to  93  inches  in  eleven 
years  at  2  feet  above  ground.  Recommended  by  Wessely,  together 
with  P.  alba  and  P.  nigra,  for  fixing  drift-sand,  on  which  these 
poplars  never  become  suffocated.  It  is  advisable,  to  obtain  cuttings 
from  male  trees  only,  for  planting  along  streets  or  near  dwellings, 
as  the  minute  downy  seeds  of  the  female  trees  are  copiously  wafted 
through  the  air,  and  may  have  irritant  effects  on  the  respiratory 
organs  of  the  frequenting  people.  P.  angustifolia  (James)  is 
regarded  by  Wesmael  as  a  mere  variety  of  this  species. 

Popnliis  clliata,  Wallich. 

Himalaya;  from  4,000  to  10,000  feet.  Height  as  much  as  70  feet, 
with  a  straight  trunk,  which  attains  10  feet  in  girth. 

Popnlna  Bnphratlca,  Olivier. 

From  Algeria  dispersed  to  the  Himalayas  and  Songaria,  up  to 
13,500  feet.  Height  to  60  feet.  Dr.  J.  Aitchison  measured 
exceptionally  big  trees,  their  stems  showing  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  a  circumference  of  9|  feet.  Wood  harder  than  that  of 
most  poplars,  the  inner  wood  turning  blackish  in  old  trees.  It  is 
used  for  planking  and  boat-bnilding  [Stewart  and  Brandis],  also 
for  beams,  rafters,  boxes,  paneling,  turnery,  but  particularly  on 
account  of  its  lightness  for  rafts.  Cattle  will  browse  on  the  leaves. 
This  is  the  Willow  of  the  137th  Psalm  [C.  Koch]. 
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SPoimlas  Fremontll,  S.  Watson. 

California  and  adjoining  States,  on  river-banks.  Tree,  attaining 
about  150  feet  in  height  and  4|  feet  in  stem -diameter ;  leaves  large. 
Mnch  landed  for  shading  road-sides  and  promenades,  for  which 
however  the  staminate  trees  shonld  only  be  selected.  Wood  less 
white  than  that  of  P.  tremuloides,  excellent  for  dry  goods,  fruit- 
butter-  and  salt-boxes,  trays,  bowls  and  other  articles  ;  outer  bark 
a  fair  substitute  for  cork.  The  foliage  brightens  splendidly  in 
autumn.     Wood  convertible  into  paper-pulp.     [Dr.  Kellogg]. 

Popnliis  irrandidentata,  Michaux. 

The  Soft  Aspen.  Eastern  North- America.  To  80  feet  high. 
Wood  whitish,  soft,  very  light ;  can  be  ground  into  pulp  for  pa])er. 
The  oldest  name  seems  P.  deltoides,  Marsh. 

Populiis  heterophylla,  Linn4. 

The  Downy  Poplar  of  North- America,  passing  also  by  the  name 
of  Cottonwood.  Height  often  60  t'eet.  The  wood  is  very  pale,  soft 
and  fissile.  All  poplars,  like  willows,  are  very  important  to  eliminate 
miasma  by  absorbing  humidity  to  an  enormous  extent  from  stagnant 
Bwampy  localities ;  they  are  likewise  good  scavengers  of  back-yards. 

Fopnlua  nipra,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  European  Black  Poplar,  extending  spontaneously  to  China ; 
in  the  Himalayas  up  to  12,500  feet.  With  P.  Canadensis  and  P. 
balsamifera  very  fitted  for  smoky  places  in  manufacturing  towns 
[J.  Udale]  ;  the  spreading  variety  is  one  of  the  best  of  trees  for 
lining  roads.  This  species  includes  P.  dilatata  (Aiton),  and  as  a 
contracted  variety  P.  fastigiata  (Desfcmtaines),  the  Lombardy- 
Poplar.  Among  trees  the  latter  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  to  plant 
near  houses  for  serving  as  a  lightning  conductor.  Greatest  height 
150  feet.  Growth  rapid,  like  that  of  all  other  poplars,  or  even 
more  so.  At  Bensberg  a  Black  Poplar  foimed  in  80  years  a  stem 
19  feet  in  circumference ;  at  Wippach  a  hollow  stem  showed  a 
girth  of  48  feet.  In  warm  zones  the  growth  is  still  more  rapid 
than  in  Middle  Europe,  as  is  the  case  with  the  majority  of  trees. 
Northward  hardy  to  Christiania.  Wood  soft,  light  and  of  loose 
texture,  used  for  joiners*,  coopers'  and  turners'  work ;  also  for 
matches  ;  in  Upper  India  for  light  boxes  to  serve  in  the  transit  of 
fruits ;  furnishing  furthermore  superior  charcoal  for  gunpowder. 
Bark  employed  in  tanning,  producing  a  fragrant  leather;  it  is 
however  not  rich  in  tannic  acid.  The  tree  requires  damp  soil.  It 
retains  its  foliage  longer  than  most  poplars  through  the  season. 
Already  Hippocrates  used  it  medicinally. 

Popnliui  tremnla,  G.  Bauhin. 

The  Aspen.  Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  Asia  to  Japan. 
Height  reaching  to  about  100  feet,  stem-circumference  to  about  12 
feet ;  age  200  years  or  more.     Emits  suckers  ;  content  with  sandy 
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soil,  if  not  too  dry.  The  aspen  is  very  hardy ;  at  lat.  70**  in  Norway 
a  tree  still  attained  a  height  of  60  feet  [Schuebeler].  The  aspen- 
wood  is  whitish  and  tender,  and  in  nse  by  coopers  and  joiners. 
Like  the  wood  of  other  poplars  mnch  sought  for  paper-mills  as  an 
admixture  to  the  pulp.  In  Japan  it  is  used  for  engraving  rough 
works  and  posters.  In  Sweden  largely  employed  for  matches.  A 
variety  of  this  tree  with  pendent  branches  occurs. 

Popnliui  tremnloldea,  Micbaux. 

The  North- American  Aspen.  Ascends  to  alpine  elevations  of 
about  10,000  feet ;  easily  disseminated.  Height  to  as  mach  as  50 
feet.  The  wood  is  whitish,  soft,  readily  worked,  and  can  be  con- 
verted into  paper-pulp ;  also  of  this  a  weeping  variety  occurs ;  the 
tree  extends  westward  to  California.  All  poplars  might  be  planted 
in  gullies  like  willows,  to  intercept  forest-fii'es  ;  also  generally  on 
river-banks.  They  are  also  valuable  honey-yielders  [Prof.  Cook]. 
All  can  easily  be  propagat-ed  from  cuttings,  and  are  of  quick 
growth. 

Fopnliui  trichooarpa,  Torrey  and  Gray. 

From  British  Columbia  to  California.  One  of  the  "  Cottonwood- 
trees."  The  stem  attains  a  diameter  of  5  feet,  and  is  used  by  tha 
autochthones  for  canoes  [Dr.  G.  Dawson], 

Forphyra  Tnlparls,  Agardh. 

Temperate  and  cold  oceans.  This  largely  cosmopolitan  seaweed 
is  mentioned  here,  because  in  Japan  it  undergoes  regular  cultiva- 
tion. For  this  purpose  bi'anches  of  Quercus  serrata  are  placed  in 
shallow  bays,  where  Poi*phyra  occurs,  during  spring,  and  the  crop 
is  obtained  from  October  to  March,  the  seaweed  being  consumed  in 
its  young  state.  It  grows  best  where  fresh  water  enters  the  sea. 
Porphyra  contains  about  26  per  cent,  of  nitrogenous  substances  and 
about  5  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  potash.  In  Japan,  according  to 
the  catalogue  of  the  International  Exhibitions  of  Sydney  and  Mel- 
bourne, the  following  Algas  are  also  consumed  for  food :  Gloiopeltifl 
intricata,  G.  capillaris,  Laminaria  saccharifera,  two  species  of  Phyl- 
loderraa,  Phyllitis  debilis,  Kallhymenia  dentata,  Capea  elongata, 
Alaria  pinnatifolia,  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  G.  confervoides,  Entero- 
morpha  compressa,  species  of  Cystoseira  and  Halochloa,  Codinm 
tomentosum,  Mesogloia  decipiens  and  Gelid ium  comeum. 

Fortnlaoarla  Afira,  Jaquin. 

South-Africa.  A  shrub,  rising  to  12  feet,  called  **  Spekboom." 
Affords  locally  the  principal  food  for  elephants  ;  excellent  also  for 
sheep-pasture,  according  to  Professor  McOwan ;  hence  this  succu- 
lent shrub  may  deserve  naturalisation  on  stony  ridges  and  in  sandy 
desert-land,  not  readily  otherwise  utilised.  Would  likely  prove 
acceptable  to  camels  also. 
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Fovxolxla  tnberosa,  Wight. 

India.  The  turnip-shaped  root  of  this  herb  is  edible.  The  plant 
may  prove  hardy  in  extra-tropic  frostless  regions,  and  its  root  may 
improve  in  cultnre. 

Fraai^os  pabnlarla,  Lindley. 

Plateaux  of  Afghanistan,  Mongolia  and  Thibet.  A  perennial 
fodder-herb,  much  relished  by  sheep,  eligible  for  cold  and  arid 
localities,  and  deserving  naturalisation  on  alpine  pasture-grounds. 
Other  perennial  species  exist  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  on  the 
Atlas,  the  Caucasus  and  the  Indian  highlands.  P.  pabularia  is 
regarded  by  some  as  the  Silphium  of  Arrianus. 

Preatoa  pnbiir^'a,  J.  Hooker.     {Hyospathe  pubigera,  Grisobach.) 

Trinidad.  At  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet  [Krueger].  The 
stem  of  this  plant  attains  only  about  12  feet  in  height.  Valuable 
among  the  dwarf  palms,  now  so  much  sought  for  table-  and  window- 
decoration. 

Flinfflea  antlacorbntlca,  W.  Anderson  and  R.  Brown. 

The  Cabbage  or  Horse-radish  of  Kerguelen's  Island.  Also  on 
Possession-Island  of  the  Crozets,  on  Prince  Edward  Group  and 
Heard-Island.  The  perennial  long  roots  taste  somewhat  like  horse- 
radish. The  leaves  in  never-ceasing  growth  are  crowded  cabbaj?e- 
like  into  heads,  beneath  which  the  annual  flower-stalks  arise.  The 
plant  ascends  mountains  in  its  desolate  native  islands  to  the  height 
of  1,400  feet,  but  luxuriates  most  on  the  sea-border.  To  arctic  and 
other  antarctic  countries  it  would  be  a  boon.  Probably  it  would 
live  on  our  Alps.  Whalers  might  bring  us  the  roots  and  seeds  of 
this  remarkable  plant,  which  seems  never  to  have  entered  into 
culture  yet.  The  plant  was  used  as  cabbage  by  the  celebrated 
Captain  Cook  and  all  subsequent  navigators,  touching  at  yonder 
remote  spot,  and  it  proved  to  possess  powerful  properties  against 
scurvy.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  observes,  that  Pringlea  can  sectionally 
be  referred  to  Cochlearia.  The  whole  plant  is  rich  in  a  pungent 
volatile  oil.  Throagh  culture  important  new  culinary  varieties  may 
probably  be  raised  from  this  plant.  This  vegetable  in  its  natural 
growth  tastes  like  mustard  and  cress ;  but  when  boiled  it  proved 
a  wholesome  and  agreeable  substitute  for  the  ordinary  cabbage. 

Pritobardia  aandlcbandl,  H.  Wendlond. 

Lowlands  of  Hawaia.  Stem  to  20  feet  high,  stout.  Leaves  large. 
Fruit  small. 

Prltebardla  Martll,  H.  Wendlond. 

Hawaia.  A  rather  dwarf  palm,  but  with  comparatively  large 
fruits,  perhaps  hardier  than  P.  pacifica  (Seemann)  of  the  more 
equatorial  parts  of  Polynesia. 
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Prltchardla  TlmrBtonl,  F.  v.  Mueller  and  Drade. 

Fiji.  This  palm  as  occurring  only  in  elevations  of  about  5,(X)0 
feet  should  prove  hardier  than  most  palms  of  the  islands  in  the 
Pacific  Ocean. 

FriTa  IflDTia,  Joesieu. 

C'hili,  Argentina.  A  perennial  herb,  the  small  tubers  of  which 
can  be  used  for  food  [Philippi]. 

PrOBOpla  alba,  Grisebach. 

La  Plata-States.  A  tree,  rising  finally  to  about  40  feet,  with  a 
stem-diameter  to  3  feet.  The  fruit,  known  as  Algaroba  blanca,  is 
considered  wholesome  and  nutritious.  The  tree  yields  also  tan- 
bark.  P.  nigra  (Hieronymus)  serves  in  Argentina  similar  purpoBes. 

FroBoplB  dnlolBf  Kunth. 

From  California  and  Texas  to  the  southern  parts  of  the  La  Plata- 
States.  Vernacularly  known  as  the  Cashaw-,  Mesquite-  or  Algaroba- 
tree.  A  thorny  shrub,  growing  finally  to  a  tree  of  60  feet  height, 
with  a  stem  2§  feet  in  diameter  ;  adapted  for  live  fences.  Thrives 
in  damp  saltish  air  and  at  sea-level  [J.  W.  Button].  The  wood  is 
duiuble  and  of  extraordinary  strength  and  excessive  hardness^  fit 
for  select  furniture  particularly,  assuming  when  polished  the  appear- 
ance of  mahogany.  Drawn  into  use  also  for  knees  of  boats  locally. 
This  is  one  of  the  species  yielding  the  sweetish  Algaroba-pods  for 
cattle-fodder,  and  utilised  even  in  some  instances  for  human  food. 
The  pods  of  the  various  kinds  of  Prosopis  are  adapted  only  for  such 
animals  as  chew  the  cud,  and  thus  get  rid  of  distending  gases  [R. 
Russell].  Argentina  Algaroba-pods  contain,  according  to  Sievert, 
26  to  28  per  cent,  of  grape-sugar,  11  to  17  per  cent,  starch,  7  to  11 
per  cent,  protein,  14  to  24  per  cent,  of  organic  acids,  pectin  and 
other  non-niti-ogenous  nutritive  substances.  They  are  also  compara- 
tively rich  in  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid.  A  sparkling  drink 
called  Aloja  is  made  of  the  fruits.  This  and  some  allied  species 
yield  the  Algarobylla-bark  for  tanning ;  the  leaves  contain,  accord- 
ing to  Sievert,  21  per  cent,  tannin.  The  pods  also  of  several 
species  are  rich  in  tannic  acid.  Mere  varieties,  according  to  Ben- 
tham,  are :  P.  horrida,  P.  juliflora,  P.  siliquasti-um,  P.  glandulosa. 
Particularly  the  latter  variety  exudes  a  gum  not  unlike  gum-arabic, 
and  this  is  obtained  at  times  so  copiously,  that  children  could  earn 
two  or  three  dollars  a  day  in  Texas,  while  gathering  it,  latterly 
about  40,000  lbs.  being  bought  by  druggists  there.  A  short  com- 
munication on  the  American  Algaroba-trees  was  presented  to  the 
Parliament  of  Victoria  by  the  writer  in  1871.  Pods  of  some  Pro- 
sopis, used  as  fodder,  have  caused  the  death  of  horses  in  Jamaica 
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by  overfeeding.  P.  jnlifera  has  not  found  favor  in  India.  In  some 
places  these  kinds  of  plants  are  subjects  to  the  attacks  of  boring 
insects. 

Frosoiiis  pnbescenB,  Bentham. 

The  Tomillo  or  Screw-bean.  Texas,  California,  Mexico.  The 
pods  ripen  at  all  seasons  and  contain  much  saccharine  nutritive 
substance  [J.  S.  Gamble].  Likely  available  for  hedges  with  other 
species  of  other  countries.  Seeds  can  be  converted  into  food  [Sar- 
gent].    Not  resisting  climatic  vicissitudes  so  well  as  P.  dulcis. 

ProsoiHis  spletceim,  Linne. 

India,  extending  to  Persia.  A  thorny  tree,  also  producing  edible 
pods  and  enduring  some  frost.  It  attains  a  height  of  60  feet,  but 
is  of  slow  growth  [Brandis].  Serves  for  hedge-lines.  It  can  be 
chosen  for  desert -land  [Kurz]. 

ProsoplB  Stepbanlana,  Eonth. 

Syria,  Persia,  Afghanistan.  A  shrubby  species  of  hedge-growth. 
Galls,  common  on  the  pods,  are  collected  for  dye-  and  tan-purposes 
[Dr.  Aitcliison]. 

Frostanthera  laaiaBtha,  Labillardi^re. 

South- Eastern  Australia  and  Tasmania.  Confined  to  the  banks 
of  forest-streams.  The  only  one  among  more  than  2,500  Labiatae, 
which  becomes  a  good-sized  tree,  reaching  a  height  of  fully  60  feet. 
Wood  useful  for  many  technologic  purposes.  The  leaves  of  this 
and  its  many  congeners  afford,  on  distillation,  aromatic  oils.  Most 
of  the  species  of  this  Australian  genus  are  pleasantly  and  strongly 
odorous ;  among  them  particularly  so  the  tall,  shrubby  P.  rotundi- 
folia  (R.  Brown),  P.  melissifolia  (F.  y.  M.),  P.  cuneata  (Bentham), 
the  latter  hardy  alpine,  so  that  an  aromatic  oil  can  be  distilled 
pay  ably  from  them.  These  plants  should  prove  valuable  on  Apiary- 
grounds  also. 

Frotea  melllf^Bra,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  This  tall  bush  is  deserving  a  place  among  the 
plants  of  this  work,  not  only  in  view  of  its  gaudy  ornamental 
aspect,  but  also  on  account  of  the  richdom  of  honey-nectar  in  its 
large  inflorescence. 

Pniniui  Anerlcana,  MarRhall.    (P.  nigra,  Alton.) 

Canada,  Eastern  United  States  of  America.  A  thorny  tree, 
furnishing  the  Yellow  and  Red  Plum  of  North-America.  Hardy  in 
Norway  northward  to  lat.  65*^  [Schuebeler].  The  fruit  is  roundish 
and  rather  small,  but  of  pleasant  taste.  All  kinds  of  Prunus  are 
important  to  the  apiary. 
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FmaiUi  AmypdallUly  J.  Hooker.*    (Amyjfdaltu  eommwiU,  Linn^.) 

Tlie  Almond-tree.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and 
South- Western  Asia ;  really  indigenous  on  the  Anti-Lebanon,  in 
Kurdestan,  Turkestan  and  perhaps  on  the  Caucasus  [Stewart]. 
Both  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond  are  derived'  from  this  species. 
The  cost  of  gathering  the  crop  in  South- Europe  is  about  20  per 
cent,  of  its  market- value.  Their  uses  and  the  value  of  the  highly 
palatable  oil,  obtained  by  pressure  from  them,  are  well  known. 
This  oil  can  well  be  chosen  as  a  means  of  providing  a  pleasant 
substitute  for  milk  during  sea- voyages,  by  mixing  with  it,  when 
required,  half  its  weight  of  powdered  gum-arabic,  and  adding  then 
successively,  while  quickly  agitating  in  a  stone-mortar,  about  double 
the  quantity  of  water ;  thus  a  palatable  and  wholesome  sort  of 
cream  for  tea  or  coffee  is  obtained  at  any  moment.  Baked  remnants 
of  Almonds,  left  after  they  have  been  used  at  the  oil -mill  afford  one 
of  the  best  kinds  of  food  for  diabetic  sufferers.  There  exist  hard- 
and  soft-shelled  varieties  of  both  the  sweet  and  bitter  almond.  The 
Almond-tree  is  subject  to  two  fungus-diseases,  caused  by  Cercos- 
pora  circumscissa  and  Sporidesmium  Amygdalearum  [Frank]. 
Almonds  can  even  be  grown  on  sea-shores.  The  tree  bears  still 
the  climate  of  Christiania  in  Norway  [Professor  Schuebeler],  and 
it  has  been  successfully  reared  by  the  Moravian  missionaries  in  the 
most  arid  regions  of  Central  Australia,  but  it  does  not  thrive  so 
well  there  as  the  Peach-tree.  The  crystalline  amygdalin  can  best 
be  prepared  from  bitter  almondh^,  tlurough  removing  the  oil  by 
pressure,  then  subjecting  them  to  distillation  with  alcohol,  and 
finally  precipitating  with  ether.  The  volatile  bitter  almond-oil — 
a  very  dangerous  liquid — ^is  obtained  by  aqueous  distillation.  Dis- 
solved in  alcohol  it  forms  the  essence  of  almonds.  This  can  also 
be  prepared  from  peach-kernels.  The  almond-tree  is  one  of  the 
aptest,  to  be  chosen  as  a  standard  of  comparison  with  other  kinds 
of  trees  (as  well  as  other  plants)  for  records  of  synchronous  flower- 
ing time.  The  flower  affords  to  bees,  early  in  the  season,  nectar 
and  pollen.  With  the  European  Walnut-tree  and  the  Olive-tree 
cultivated  on  a  vast  commercial  scale  at  Santa-Barbara  by  Captain 
Bllwood  Cooper,  the  President  of  the  State-board  for  horticulture 
in  California.  Import  of  almonds  into  Victoria  during  1887, 140,591 
lbs.,  valued  at  £6,942.  Britain  imported  130,000  cwt.  valued  at 
£412,000,  in  1889. 

FramiB  Armenlaoay  Linn^.*    (Armeniaca  vvXgaria,  Lamarck.) 

The  Apricot-tree.  China,  as  already  indicated  by  Roxburgh,  not 
indigenous  in  Armenia.  Cultivated  up  to  10,000  feet  in  the  Hima- 
layas. Professor  C.  Koch  points  to  the  alliance  of  this  tree  to  P. 
Sibirica  (Linne),  and  he  considers  P.  dasycarpa  (Ehrhart)  to  be  a 
hybrid  between  the  apricot-  and  plum-tree.  A  variety  of  apricot 
occurs  with  a  sweet  kernel.  Cold -pressed  apricot-seeds  yield  an  oil 
much  like  that  of  almonds.  Muspratt  found  as  much  as  24  per 
cent,  tannin  in  the  bark.   The  Chinese  P.  Mume  (Sieb.  and  Zucc), 
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is  a  peculiar  apricot-tree.  Dried  apricots  and  peaches  (the  stone 
removed)  have  become  an  article  of  extensive  trade,  particularly  so 
in  Upper  India.  In  1887  there  were  175,500  cases  of  Apricots  sent 
from  California,  also  3  million  pounds  of  the  evaporated  fruit 
[Journal  Society  of  Arts] .  Apricots,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Cherries 
can  additionally  be  preserved  as  syrupid  fruit  by  heating  for  j  or 
^  an  hour  in  a  water-bath  the  fresh  fruit,  placed  with  sugar  in  glass 
bottles,  by  strewing  on  the  surface  of  the  contents  salicylic  acid  in 
the  proportion  of  a  teaspoonful  to  4  lbs.,  and  by  finally  closing  the 
vessels  with  salicylic  paper.  Many  kinds  of  insects,  attacking 
orchard-fruits,  can  be  much  subdued  by  placing  loose  grass  around 
the  trees,  and  burning  it,  while  the  insects  largely  harbor  under  it 
at  day-dawn.  Where  water-pressure  is  available,  insects  can  be 
destroyed  by  the  mechanic  force  of  spray,  with  avoidance  of 
dangerous  admixtures. 

FruniiB  Oarolinlana,  Alton. 

South- Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Porcher  regards  it  as 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  manageable  evergreens  of  the  States. 
It  can  be  cut  into  any  shape,  and  is  much  employed  for  quick  and 
dense  hedges.     It  can  be  grown  on  coast-land. 

FninnB  eeraslfera,  Ehrhart.     (P.  MyrobdUmus,  DesfontainesO 

The  Cherry- Plumtree.  Countries  at  and  near  the  Caspian  Sea. 
Of  rather  tall  growth.  The  fruits  called  also  Mirabelles  (which 
name  is  given  to  some  varieties  of  P.  domestica  as  well),  whence 
long  ago  the  objectionable  designation  Myrobalane-Cherry-Plum 
arose.  Among  all  kindred  species  it  is  this  one,  which  flowers 
earliest,  indeed  before  the  development  of  its  leaves,  hence  its  claims 
for  decorative  horticulture.  Splendid  for  hedges ;  grows  vigorously 
in  the  poorest  soil ;  ramification  impenetrably  dense  ;  bears  almost 
any  extent  of  clipping;  not  hurt  by  exposure  to  sea-air  [Daniels]. 
The  fruit-yield  is  sometimes  astonishingly  large.  On  this  and  some 
other  cultivated  species,  see  also  Koch's  Dendrologie,  1869. 

Pmniui  Oeraaiui,  Linn^.* 

The  Cherry-tree.  Orient,  especially  in  the  countries  near  the 
Caspian  Sea.  The  name  applies  strictly  only  to  the  species,  dis- 
tingpiished  by  never  assuming  large  dimensions,  by  emitting  suckers, 
by  smoothness  of  leaves  and  austerity  and  acidity  of  fruit.  P. 
avium  (Linn6),  the  sweet-fruited  Cherry-tree,  seems  naturally  to 
extend  as  far  as  Middle  Europe,  and  attains  a  high  age,  when  the 
stem  may  acquire  a  diameter  of  4  feet,  produces  no  suckers,  and  has 
downy  more  wrinkled  leaves,  irrespective  of  some  few  other  dis- 
crepancies. It  afforded  its  fruit  already  to  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  Switzerland  in  pre-historic  times  [Heer,  Mortillet],  and  the  tree 
was  cultivated  by  the  early  Greeks  also,  according  to  historic  records 
[A.  de  CandolleJ.    It  is  hardy  in  Norway  in  lat.  66""  30'  [Schue- 
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beler].  In  the  Hizualajas  it  is  cultivated  up  to  12,000  feet.  The 
tree  enjoys  everywhere  a  comparative  immunity  from  insect-attacks, 
but  leaves  and  fruits  were  lately  attacked  severely  by  a  fungus, 
namely  Gnomonia  erythrostoma  (Fuckel).  According  to  researches 
by  Prof.  A.  B.  Frank,  the  infested  leaves  do  not  drop,  and  must  be 
mechanically  removed  in  winter  and  immediately  be  burned. 
Cherry-trees  have  however  sometimes  also  suffered  seriously  near 
Melbourne  from  the  attacks  of  the  Cherry -borer,  Maroga  gigantella; 
the  larvBB  of  this  insect  infest  occasionally  also  other  species  of 
Prunus;  spraying  with  kerosene- emulsion  or  other  insecticidal 
mixtures  is  recommended  by  Mr.  French  in  his  Handbook  of 
Destructive  Insects.  Pieces  of  mirror-glass,  strung  on  lines,  will 
tend  much  to  keep  sparrows  and  other  predatory  birds  from  cherries 
and  other  fruits.  Cherry-stones  more  particularly  among  the  seeds 
of  our  ordinary  table-fruits  might  be  kept  for  being  strewed  about 
during  pleasure- excursions  in  forests  and  other  uncultivated  places. 
Here  in  Victoria  Cherry-trees  and  other  ordinary  hardy  fruit- 
trees  should  also  now  be  copiously  planted  in  the  Australian  Alps, 
to  which  railways  are  gradually  approaching,  so  as  to  provide  these 
fruits  and  also  kitchen-vegetables  later  in  the  season  for  the  low- 
land markets,  just  as  reversedly  the  Channel-Islands  produce  the 
early  supplies  for  London.  California  exported  60,0. 0  cases  of 
dried  or  canned  cherries  in  1887  already. 

Fmnna  Ohlsaaa,  Michaux.    (P.  angutiifolia.  Marsh.) 

North-America,  west  of  the  Mississippi.  On  the  praries  it  is  only 
3  to  4  feet  high.  Fruit  spherical,  red,  rather  small,  with  a  tender 
usually  agreeable  pulp.  Other  species  with  edible  fruit  occur  in 
North -America,  such  as  P.  pumila  and  P.  Pennsylvanica  (Linn6)  ; 
but  their  fruits  are  too  small,  to  render  these  plants  of  importance 
for  orchard-culture,  though  they  also  may  become  enlarged  by 
rural  treatment.  Marsh's  name  is  the  oldest.  Can  be  cultivated 
as  far  north  as  Chris tiania  in  West-Europe. 

Frnniis  demlasa,  Walpers. 

California.  The  Wild  Plum  of  Utah.  Worthy  of  improving 
cultivation.  It  fruits  abundantly,  often  when  only  2  or  3  feet  high. 
It  is  of  near  affinity  to  P.  Virginiana. 

Fmniui  domeBtloa,  Liimo.* 

Plum-tree,  Damson-tree,  Prune-tree.  From  the  Black  Sea  to 
Western  China.  In  the  countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea 
numerous  varieties  were  cultivated  even  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Christian  era.  In  Norway  this  species  endures  the  winter  to  lat. 
64®  [Professor  Schuebeler] .  The  wood  is  sought  for  musical  instru- 
ments and  select  turnery.  For  varieties,  see  Dr.  Hogg's  admirable 
"Fruit-Manual"  and  other  kindred  works.  The  "Zwetschen" 
Variety  is  early  in  yield  for  one  of  the  most  profitable  of  any  fruits 
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for  drying,  but  the  best  sorts  need  a  temperate  mild  clime.  In 
Southern  Hungary  and  the  adjoining  countries  Plums  and  Prunes 
are  most  extensively  cultivated  and  form  an  important  article  of 
diet  to  the  inhabitants,  besides  being  exported  in  a  dried  state  ;  very 
large  quantities  are  also  used  for  the  distillation  of  a  strong 
liqueur,  known  as  Slibowitz.  The  finest  dried  prunes  are  however 
produced  in  Southern  France  and  largely  exported.  California 
sent  away  in  1887  about  40,000  cases  of  canned  plums  and  1,750,000 
dried  prunes.  Among  the  most  important  varieties  are  Reine- 
Claude  and  the  Mirabelle — whether  fresh  or  dried,  boiled  or  pre- 
served, the  Mird;belle  is  always  delicious ;  that  variety  is  of  easy 
growth  in  orchards,  and  can  also  most  readily  bp  reared  for  hedges. 
It  is  a  prolific  bearer  [C.  Mathieu].  The  plum-  and  cherry-season 
would  extend  in  S.E.  Australia  over  five  months,  if  alpine  planta- 
tions were  formed.  Brigade- Surgeon  J.  Aitchison  speaks  of  P. 
divaricata  (Ledebour)  as  a  native  plum-or  prune-tree  in  Afghanistan 
Mr.  B.  T.  Galloway  [in  circular  10  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  division  of  vegetable  pathology  1891 J 
has  as  a  final  result  of  his  researches  recommended  two  i-emedial 
compositions  against  leaf -blight  and  pow^dery  mildew  as  the  best 
for  orchard-trees : — Ist.  The  *'  Bordeaux  Mixture,"  prepared  by 
dissolving  12  lbs  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  20  gallons  of  water,  to 
which  slowly  is  to  be  added  a  mixture  of  8  lbs  unslaked  lime  stirred 
into  12  gallons  of  water.  2nd.  The  "  Ammonial  Solution,"  made 
by  dissolving  5  ounces  of  carbonate  of  copper  in  3  pints  liquor  of 
ammonia  (diluted  to  26  per  cent,  strength)  and  by  pouring  this 
into  45  gallons  of  water.  Either  of  these  two  remedies  is  to  be 
applied  by  a  proper  spraying  pump — ^Nixon's  being  one  of  the  best ; 
both  can  be  cheaply  prepared.  Mr.  Gkilloway  has  at  one  time 
thus  treated  successfully  400,000  young  trees.  The  ammonial 
solution  is  the  least  expensive  of  the  two  and  more  easily  prepared 
and  applied. 

Pniniui  Japonloa,  Thunberg. 

The  Wild  Plum  of  Japan,  A  small,  ornamental  tree,  cultivated 
for  its  often  double  flowers.     The  fruit  edible. 

PninuB  llloifolla,  Nuttall. 

California,  In  deep  rich  soil,  valuable  for  evergreen  hedges  of 
intricate  growth.  Fruit  about  ^  inch  diameter,  red  or  black,  of  a 
pleasant  sub-acid  flavor,  but  somewhat  astringent  [Gibbons]. 

Prnniui  insltltla,  Linn^ 

The  Bullace.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North-Africa* 
Western  Asia  to  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Professor  Heer  has 
proved,  that  the  lacustrine  Swiss  of  the  stone-age  were  already 
acquainted  with  the  Bullace  as  well  as  the  Sloe.  This  species 
yields    some    of    the    Damascene-Plums.       P.    oerasifera    seems 
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descended  from  P.  insititia,  and  this  a^in  may  be  the  original  wild 
plant  of  P.  domestica  [Loudon,  J.  Hooker].  P.  Bmtia  (Terraciano) 
is  a  closely  allied  mountain-plant  from  Calabria. 

Fniniui  Xiaiiro-Oerasiui,  Linne. 

The  Cherry-Laurel.  Persia  and  adjoining  countries.  A  tall 
shrub  or  small  tree,  with  evergreen  remarkably  shining  foliag^e  ; 
the  latter,  as  not  quickly  shrivelling,  valuable  for  garlands  and  for 
other  decorative  purposes.  Bears  still  fruit  at  60"  23'  in  West- 
Europe.  From  the  leaves  the  medicinal  laurel-water  is  distilled. 
An  infusion  of  the  leaves  is  very  effective  in  de8tix)ying  all  kinds  of 
insect-parasites  on  garden-plants,  also  recommended  for  mixing 
with  whiting  to  kill  flies  in  buildings. 

Fmnus  Xivsltanioa,  Linne. 

The  Portugal  Cherry-Laurel.  A  small  tree,  seldom  over  30  feet 
high,  not  of  strictly  industrial  value,  but  mentioned  here  as  one  of 
the  very  hardiest  among  evergreen  ti*ees  not  coniferous.  Indigenous 
also  in  Spain  and  perhaps  the  Canary  Islands. 

Frnnus  llCalialeb«  Linn^. 

South-Europe  and  South- Western  Asia.  It  deserves  some 
attention  on  account  of  its  scented  seeds  and  also  odorous  wood,  the 
latter  used  in  turnery  for  pipes  and  other  articles,  The  flowers 
are  in  use  for  perfumes.  The  tree  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat. 
63®  26'.  The  kernels  are  used  for  making  marasquino- liqueur 
[Prof.  Wittstein]. 

Primus  marltimay  Wangenheim. 

The  Beech-Plum  of  Eastern  North- America.  A  shrubby  species, 
of  service  not  only  for  covering  coast-sands,  but  also  for  its  fmit, 
which  is  crimson  or  purple,  globular,  measuring  from  |  to  1  inch. 
Information  on  these  and  other  varieties  and  on  orchard -fruits  in 
general  may  be  sought  in  Hogg's  "Fruit- Manual." 

Pninvs  ooddentalis,  Swartz. 

Mountains  of  the  Antilles.  A  tall  tree.  Mr.  W.  G.  Lyon  reports 
the  fruit  as  luscious  in  a  cultivated  state;  this  plum-like  fruit, 
according  to  Grisebach,  is  nearly  one  inch  long. 

Prnnns  Padua,  Linn^. 

The  Birds'  Cherry-tree.  Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia, 
extending  to  the  Himalayas  and  the  mountains  of  Northern  Africa. 
A  small  tree.  Foliage  deciduous ;  the  leaves  distilled  for  medicinal 
purposes,  the  bark  also  used  therapeutically. 
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Prnnvs  Persleay  J.  Hooker.*     (Amygdalus  Pertiea,  Linn^.) 

China,  not  really  indigenous  to  Persia,  as  ascertained  by  Alph. 
de  Candolle.  Wild,  according  to  Juworski,  also  in  Afghanistan. 
The  Peach-tree,  as  delightful  through  its  early  flowering  as  through 
the  ready  yield  of  its  luscious  fruit.  Not  quite  so  hardy  as  the 
Almond-tree  in  cooler  climes,  though  enduring  the  clime  of 
England.  In  the  southern  of  the  United  States  peaches  are 
not  rarely  turned  to  account  for  alcoholic  fermentation  and 
distillation  [Rhind  .  California  exported  10  million  pounds  of 
calmed  and  over  a  million  pounds  of  dried  peaches  in  1887. 
Peaches  on  trees  grown  near  the  Darling-River  have  attained  a 
weight  of  eleven  ounces  [Mrs.  M.  B.  Kennedy].  Prolific  crops  ai*e 
also  obtained  in  the  inland-country  of  tropical  Australia,  indeed 
the  Peach-tree  has  next  to  the  Fig-tree  shown  itself  better  capable 
to  cope  with  the  extremes  of  temperature  in  Central  Australia  than 
any  other,  even  the  Aprico't-tree ;  thus  it  bore  a  heat  of  150-160^ 
F.  exposed  to  the  sun  [Kempej.  The  Nectarine,  which  is 
characterised  by  smooth  fruits,  is  a  variety  merely.  In  Afghanistan 
some  particular  kind  has  a  kernel  of  almost  Almond-taste  [Dr. 
Aitchison],  Peach-trees  occasionally  bear  fruit  precociously  even 
in  the  second  year  after  sowing.  For  preserving,  Peaches  should 
be  halved,  boiled  8  minutes,  and  sugar  be  used  at  the  rate  of  6 
ounces  to  a  quart  of  water  [Shelton].  Bees  resort  to  the  flowers. 
The  bark  used  as  an  anthelmintic.  The  necessity  of  reducing 
the  genus  Amygdalus  to  that  of  Prunus  was  indicated  in  181*2 
already  by  Stokes  (Bot.  Mat.  Met.  iii.  101)  and  in  1813  by  F.  G. 
Hayne  (Arznei-Gewaechse  iv.  38). 

Frnmui  Psevdo-Oerasvs,  Lindley.    (P.  Puddum,  Roxburgh.) 

The  "  Sakura "  of  Japan,  extending  to  Upper  India.  A  large 
shady  tree,  its  stem  attaining  two  feet  in  diameter,  charming  to 
view  when  bearing  its  profusion  of  flowers.  The  fruit  is  of  the  size 
of  small  cherries  and  of  pleasant  and  refreshing  taste,  though  never 
quite  sweet  [Wallich].  It  is  this  tree  which  supplies  mainly  the 
wood  so  extensively  required  for  xylography  in  Japan  [Dupont]. 

Frmivs  serotlna,  Ehrhart. 

The  Black  Cherry-tree  of  Eastern  North- America.  Of  compara- 
tively quick  growth.  In  Virginia  and  Alabama  the  tree  attains  a 
height  of  about  100  feet,  with  a  stem  4  feet  in  diameter  ;  it  prefers 
rich  porous  soil  in  the  upper  parts  of  valleys.  Fruit  slightly  bitter, 
but  with  a  pleasant  vinous  flavor ;  wood  compact,  light,  easily 
worked,  noD  liable  to  warp  [Sargent],  very  valuable  for  cabinct- 
and  sash-makers  [A.  Gray]  ;  of  a  pale-red  color,  dense,  tine-grained  ; 
when  polished  as  beaut^ul  as  mahogany-wood  [Robb  and  Sim- 
monds].  Will  live  on  the  poorest  soil,  and  even  within  the  salt- 
spray  of  the  coast.      Readily  raised  from  seeds  and  transplanted, 
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not  snccambing  under  rough  usage  [Sargent].  Not  infested 
by  caterpillars  [Femow],  !^rk  particularly  valuable  in  medicine 
[Dr.  Porcher]. 

Fnuias  splnosa,  Linn^. 

The  Sloe  or  Blackthorn.  Wild  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  Indi- 
genous in  Norway  to  latitude  60®  8' ;  but  it  will  endure  the  winter 
even  to  lat.  67"^  56'  [Schuebeler].  Hardly  at  all  liable  to  be  attacked 
by  insects.  With  its  flowers  it  is  one  of  the  earliest  plants  to 
announce  the  spring.  Its  tend^icy  to  throw  out  suckers  renders 
the  bush  less  adapted  for  hedges  of  gardens  than  of  fields,  but  these 
suckers  furnish  material  for  walking-sticks,  much  liked  on  account 
of  their  dark  bark.  The  small  globular  fruits  can  be  made  into 
preserves.  Perhaps  the  fruit  of  some  of  the  species  from  Eastei-n 
Asia,  California  and  tropical  America  may  be  improved  by  horticul- 
tural skill.  The  sloe  and  others  might  with  advantage  be  naturalised 
on  forest-streams. 

Pnums  suboordata^  Bentham.  ^ 

Wild  Plum  of  California.  A  shrub  with  pleasantly  acid  autumnal 
fruit,  which  is  reddish  and  nearly  an  inch  long  [Prof.  A.  Gkuy]. 

PrvnvB  tomentosav  Thunberg. 

Northern  China.  A  very  hardy  species  with  cherry-like  edible 
fruits. 

Frmius  Virginiana,  Linne. 

The  Choke  Cherry -tree  of  the  Eastern  United  States.  In  a  mild 
clime  and  fertile  soil  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  about  100  feet 
and  a  stem-circumference  of  16  feet.  Endures  the  winters  of 
Norway  to  lat.  67°  56'  [Schuebeler]  The  wood  is  compact,  fine- 
grained, and  not  liable  to  warp  when  perfectly  seasoned,  of  a  dull 
light-red  tint,  deepening  with  age.  The  fruit  finally  loses  it«  acer- 
bity.    The  bark  used  in  medicine. 

Psamma   arenarla^    Roemer  and  Schultes.*    (P.  Utloralis,  Beauvois; 
CcUamagroatxs  arenana,  ti'oth.) 

The  Morram,  Marrem  or  British  Bent-gi*ass.  Sand-coast«  of 
Europe,  North-Africa  and  Eastei'n  North-America.  One  of  the 
most  important  of  reedy  grasses  with  long  descending  roots,  to  bind 
moving  drift-sands  on  the  sea-shore,  for  the  consolidation  of  which 
this  tall  grass  and  Elymus  arenarius  are  chiefly  employed  in  Europe. 
It  delights  in  the  worst  of  drift-sands,  and  for  its  full  development 
gr-adual  accumulation  of  fresh  sands  ai-ound  it  becomes  necessary 
[Wesley]  :  hence  it  never  gets  suffocated.  Easily  started  from 
portions  of  roots  for  new  growth,  but  also  often  sown.  A  wooden 
palisade  should  be  erected  near  high -water  mark,  to  promote  the 
formation  of  an  artificial  dune ;  under  such  shelter  the  Marrem. 
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seeds  are  sown  and  covered  with  brushwood,  to  prevent  the  see^d 
thus  sown  from  moving.  (Indian  Forester  xiii.,  450.)  The  plant 
will  by  gradual  up-growth  finally  form  stems  and  roots,  sanded  in 
to  a  depth  of  fully  100  feet.  Psamma  Baltica  (R.  &  S.),  from  the 
Baltic  and  North- Sea,  serves  the  same  purpose.  Both  can  also  be 
used  in  the  manner  of  Sparta  for  paper  mateHal,  for  tying  and  for 
mats.  Like  Elymus  arenarius,  they  are  not  touched  by  grazing 
animals.  P.  arenaria  collects  the  sand-heaps  at  the  tops  of  ridges, 
while  the  Elymus  fastens  their  sides. 

PsanunoflTOton  setifolium,  Bolssier. 

Persia  and  Afghanistan.  An  annual  herb,  the  fruit  of  which  is 
locally  used  as  an  aromatic  condiment  and  as  a  medicine  [Brigade 
Surgeon  J.  Aitchison]. 

Vseadopboenlz  Sarflranti,  H.  Wendland. 

Islets  of  Florida.  A  palm  seldom  above  25  feet  high,  therefore 
easily  placed.     Comparatively  hardy. 

JPsidiuin  aoldnm,  Martius. 

Higher  regions  on  the  Amazon-River.  A  tree,  at  length  30  feet 
high ;  its  guava-fruit  pale-yellow  and  of  apple-size. 

Psidtum  Araoa,  Raddi.* 

From  the  West-Indies  and  Guiana  to  Peru  and  Southern  Brazil, 
where  it  is  found  in  dry  high- lying  places.  This  is  one  of  the  edible 
guavas,  already  recorded  by  Piso  and  Marcgrav.  The  greenish- 
yellow  berry  is  of  exquisite  taste, 

Psldlum  arboreuin,  Vellozo. 

Brazil,  province  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The  guava-fruit  of  this  plant 
measures  about  one  inch,  and  is  of  excellent  flavor. 

Psidtmn  Gattleyanum,  Sabine.* 

The  Purple  Guava.  Brazil  and  Uruguay.  One  of  the  hardiest 
of  the  guava-bushes,  attaining  finally  a  height  of  20  feet.  The 
purple  berries  are  seldom  above  an  inch  long,  but,  as  well  known, 
of  delicious  flavor  and  taste,  resembling  thus  far  strawberries.  P. 
buzifolium  (Nuttall)  of  Florida  seems  nearly  related  to  this 
species. 

Psidimn  Obrysopbylliun,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (AbbeoiUea  chrysophylla,  Ber|;.) 

The  Guabiroba  do  Mato  of  South-Bi*azil.  This  tree  attains  a 
height  of  about  30  feet.  The  fruit  is  generally  not  larger  than  a 
cherry.  Perhaps  other  species  of  the  section  Abbevillea  would  be 
hardy  and  worthy  of  cultivation. 
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Psldimn  olnerevnif  Martius. 

Brazil,  provinces  Minas  Greraes  and  Sao  Paulo.     Also  yielding  an 
edible  fruit. 

Fsidimn  oordatmn,  Sims. 

The  Spice-Gnava.  West-Indies.  This  attains  the  height  of  a 
tree.     Its  frnit  is  edible.     Probably  hardy  in  sub- tropic  regions. 

Patdimn  ouneatmny  Cambeasedes. 

Brazil,  province  Minas  Geraes.  Fruit  greenish,  of  the  size  of  » 
Mirabelle-plum. 

Fsidimn  gTandifolimn,  Martius. 

Brazil,  provinces  Bio  Grand  do  Sul,  Parana,  Sao  Paulo,  Minas 
Geraes,  where  the  climate  is  similar  to  Southern  Queensland.  A 
shrub  of  rather  dwarf  growth.  The  berries  edible,  size  of  a 
walnut. 

Fsidimn  Ouayava,  Linne.*  (P.  pomiferum,  Linn^;  P.  pyri/erum,  Linn^.) 
The  larger  Yellow  Guava.  From  the  West-Indies  and  Mexico  to 
South-Brazil.  This  handsome  evergreen  and  useful  bush  should 
engage  universal  attention  anywhere  in  warm  lowlands,  for  the 
sake  of  its  aromatic  wholesome  berries,  which  will  attain  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  and  can  be  coverted  into  a  delicious  jelly.  The 
pulp  is  generally  cream-colored  or  reddish,  but  varies  in  the  many 
varieties,  which  have  arisen  in  culture,  some  of  them  bearing 
all  the  year  round.  Propagation  is  easy  from  suckers,  cuttings  or 
seeds.  This  big  shrub  is  easily  held  under  control  in  extra  tropic 
countries,  but  in  the  warmest  and  moistest  tropical  regions  it  may 
become  irrepressible,  as  it  spreads  readily  from  suckers,  and  gets 
disseminated  by  birds  and  cattle  easily  [R.  L.  Holmes].  Many 
other  berry-bearing  MyrtaceaB  of  the  genera  Psidium,  Myrtus, 
Myrcia,  Marliera,  Calyptranthes  and  Eugenia  furnish  edible  fruits 
in  Bi*azil  and  other  tropical  countries ;  but  we  are  not  aware  of 
their  degrees  of  hardiness.  Berg  enumerates  as  esculent  more  than 
half  a  hundred  from  Brazil  alone,  of  which  the  species  of  Campo- 
manesia  may  safely  be  transferred  to  Psidium. 

Fsidiiim  incanesoens,  Martius. 

Brazil,  from  Minas  Geraes  to  Rio  Grande  do  Sul.     This  guava- 
bush  attains  a  height  of  8  feet.     Berry  edible. 

Fsldium  lineatifolium,  Pert»oon. 

Mountains  of  Brazil.     Berry  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 

Fsidium  malifolimn,  F.  v.  Mueller.     (CampomaneBia  malifolia.  Berg.) 
Uruguay.     Berry  about  1  inch  in  diameter. 
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Fsidlum  poljoarpon,  Al.  Anderson.* 

From  Gaiana  to  Brazil,  also  in  Trinidad.  A  comparatively  small 
shrab,  bearing  prolificallj  and  almost  continnously  its  yellow  berries, 
which  are  of  the  size  of  a  large  cherry  and  of  exquisite  taste. 

Psidinin  mftun,  Martins. 

Brazil,  in  the  province  of  Minas  Geraes,  on  sub-alpine  heights. 
This  gnava-bush  gains  finally  a  height  of  10  feet,  and  is  probably 
the  hardiest  of  all  the  species  producing  palatable  fruit. 

Psopbooarpas  tetraflronolobm,  De  CandoUe. 

Tropical  Africa,  perhaps  to  Madagascar.  A  climber  with  annual 
stem ;  pods  to  one  foot  long,  used  as  peas.  P.  palustris  (Desvaux) 
is  closely  allied,  and  has  shorter  pods.  Likely  to  ripen  fruits  also 
outside  the  tropics. 

Psoralea  esovlenta,  Pursh. 

North-America.  This  herb  is  mentioned  here,  as  its  tuberous 
roots,  known  as  the  Prairie-Turnip,  may  be  capable  of  great 
improvement  by  cultivatian,  and  of  thus  becoming  a  valuable 
esculent. 

PsjObotrla  Boklonlana,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Grumilia  cymosa,  E.  Meyer.) 

South-Africa.  Dr.  Pappe  describes  the  wood  of  this  tree  as  of  a 
beautiful  citron-yellow. 

Pterooarpns  Indions,  Roxburgh. 

The  Lingo  of  China  and  India.  A  tree  of  considerable  dimensions, 
famed  for  its  flame-red  wood.  It  furnishes  also  a  kind  of  dragon- 
blood-resin. 

Pterooarpns  marsnplnm,  Bozburgh. 

India,  ascending  in  Ceylon  and  the  Circars  to  fully  3,000  feet 
altitude ;  hence  this  tree  would  doubtless  grow  without  protection 
in  those  tracts  of  the  temperate  zone,  which  are  free  from  frost. 
The  tree  is  large  when  in  its  final  development ;  its  foliage  is 
deciduous.  It  exudes  the  best  medicinal  kino,  which  contains 
about  75  per  cent,  of  tannic  acid.  P.  santalinus  (Linne  fil.),  which 
provides  the  Saunders  or  Red  Sandal-Wood,  is  also  indigenous  to 
the  mountains  of  India  and  important  for  dye-purposes. 

Pterooarja  ftrazlnifolla,  Kunth. 

From  Central  Asiatic  Russia  to  Persia.  A  kind  of  Walnut-tree, 
which  with  P.  stenoptera  (Cas.  de  Candolle)  on  Dr.  Hance's 
recommendation  should  be  adopted  as  trees  for  both  ornament  and 
timber,  and  so  perhaps  also  the  Japanese  species,  P.  rhoifolia 
(Siebold  and  Zuccarini). 
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Ptllotns  beiiilstelriis,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Desert-regions  of  Aastralia.  On  this  herb  sheep  do  particularlj 
well ;  so  on  some  other  species,  for  instance  P.  alopecaroides  [Mrs. 
M.  Heal].     Easily  disseminated. 

PtoropTrmn  Anolierl,  Jaubert  and  Spach. 

Persia  and  Afghanistan,  A  desert-shmb,  remarkable  for  the 
brilliancy  of  its  scarlet  fruits.  Used  locally  for  fodder  [Aitchison], 
therefore  perhaps  deserving  translocation  to  the  deserts  of  Aus- 
ti*alia  and  other  parts  of  the  globe. 

Ptjobosperina  AlezandrsB,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

The  Alexandra- Palm.  Queensland,  as  well  in  tropical  as  extra^ 
tropical  latitudes.  The  tallest  of  Australian,  palms,  and  one  of  the 
noblest  forms  in  the  whole  empire  of  vegetation.  Aged  it  exceeds 
100  feet  in  height,  and  is  likely  destined  to  grace  many  shady  moiBt 
groves  yet  outside  the  tropics,  so  long  as  they  are  free  from  frost, 
as  this  palm  seems  less  tender  than  most  others.  The  demand  for 
seeds  has  already  been  enormous ;  for  long  voyages  they  are  best 
packed  fresh  into  the  sawdust  of  resinous  kinds  of  wood. 

Ptjobosperina  Arfaktanav  Beccari. 

New  Guinea,  reaching  elevations  of  5,000  feet  in  comparatively 
temperate  regions.     Height  as  much  as  30  feet. 

PtjchoBperma  Gnnningrliami,  Hermann  Wendland. 

East- Australia,  as  far  south  as  Illawarra ;  thus  one  of  the  most 
southern  of  all  palms.  This  also  is  a  very  high  species,  destined  to 
take  a  prominent  position  in  decorative  plantations  even  far  beyond 
the  tropics.  Several  congeners  occur  in  Fiji  and  other  islands  of 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  others  again  might  be  obtained  from  India, 
bat  they  are  probably  not  so  hardy  as  those  just  mentioned. 
Though  strictly  speaking  of  no  direct  industrial  value,  these  palms 
are  important  for  horticultural  trade,  and  are  objects  eminently 
fitted  for  experiments  in  acclimation. 

PtyobOBperma  diBtioba,  Miquel.     (Areca  disticha,  Griffith.) 
Assam,  up  to  4,000  feet. 

Ptyobosperma  eleflraiiB,  Blame.      (P.  Seaforthia,  Miquel;   Seafwihiok 
eleganst  R.  Brown.) 

Literal  forests  of  tropical  Australia.  Also  a  magnificent  Feather- 
palm.  Its  leaflets  are  ei*ose.  It  may  prove  hardy  in  mild  extra- 
tropic  regions. 
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Ptyolftospenna  lacoospadlz,  Benthum* 

North- Eastern  Australia  up  to  tlie  cool  elevation  of  5,000  feet 
[Sayer  and  Davidson].  Height  to  15  feet,  with  a  very  slender 
stem,  thus  well  adapted  for  decoration  of  rooms. 

Ptjolftosperma  BCussolienbroekiaiia,  Beccari. 

Temate,  Insular  India,  up  to  3,000  feet.  Height  of  this  palm 
reaching  90  feet.  Almost  sure  to  be  hardy  in  sheltered  localities 
of  the  warmer  temperate  zone. 

Pverarla  Th^kiiberflriana,  Bentbam. 

Japan.  There  starch  is  prepared  from  the  tubers  of  this  climber. 
The  fibre  of  the  bark  is  woven  locally  into  cloth  [Dyer]. 

Pneraria  tnberosa,  DeCandoUc 

Southern  Asia,  up  to  4,000  feet.  A  tall  woody  twiner.  Its  large 
tubers  are  edible,  and  might  improve  by  culture. 

Pusloninm  oornntum,  Ghiertner. 

From  the  Caspian  Sea  to  China.  This  herb  is  grown  by  the 
Mongols  as  a  vegetable  [Hance]. 

Fnnlca  dranatmn,  Linne. 

The  Pomegranate.  North- Africa  and  South -Westesn  Asia,  in 
the  Himalayas  up  to  6,000  feet.  Well-known  for  its  showy  habit, 
rich-colored  flowers,  peculiar  ixxxit  and  medicinal  astringency,  but 
much  overlooked  regarding  its  value  as  a  hedge-plant.  Will  grow 
freely  from  cuttings.  Purposely  cultivated  in  Algeria  for  walking- 
sticks  [J.  R.  Jackson].  Passed  with  very  few  other  plants  through 
years  of  drought  in  Centi'al  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  The 
bark  contains  32  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt],  and  is  also  used  for 
dyeing  the  yellow  Morocco-leather  [Oliver].     The  y>eel  of  the  fi'uit 

•  serves  likewise  for  dye.  For  anthelmintic  purposes  particularly 
the  root-bark  is  administered.  Concerning  pelletierin  and  other 
alkaloids  from  the  root-bark,  ample  information  is  given  in  Huse- 
mann's  and  Hilger's  Pflanzenstoffe  (1884).  A  second  species  was 
discovered  by  Prof.  I.  Balfour  in  Socotra. 

Pjenantlieinuin  inoanum,  Michaux. 

North-America.  A  perennial  herb,  in  odor  resembling  both 
Pennyroyal  and  Spearmint.  It  likes  to  grow  on  rocky  woodland, 
and  on  such  it  might  be  easily  naturalised. 

Pyonantlfteinvin  montanum,  Michaux. 

The  Mountain-Mint   of  North-America.     A    perennial    hei*b  of 
pleasant,  aromatic,  mint-like  taste.     These  two  particular  species 
have  been  chosen  from  several  North- American  kinds  to  demon- 
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strate,  that  we  may  add  i>y  their  introduction  to  the  variety  of  our 
odoiwus  gaiden-herbs.  They  may  also  be  subjected  with  advantage 
to  distillation. 

Pjmlarla  edvlia,  Meissner. 

Nepal,  Khasia,  Sikkim.  A  large  umbrageous  tree.  The  dru- 
paceous fruit  is  used  by  the  inhabitants  for  food,  A  few  other 
species  occur  in  Upper  India,  one  on  the  high  mountains  of  Ceylon, 
and  one  in  North-America.  The  latter,  P.  pubera  (Michaux),  can 
be  utilised  for  the  oil  of  its  uuts. 

Pjrini  auouparla,  Gaertner. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  Madeira,  occurring  also,  but 
slightly  altered,  in  North -America.  The  Rowan  and  also  but  in- 
appropriately called  the  Mountain-Ash.  Height  seldom  over  30 
feet.  Succeeds  still  where  ordinary  orchard-culture  ceases  in 
coldest  regions.  Wood  particularly  valuable  for  machinery  and 
pottery-work,  also  crates.  Walking-sticks  from  this  plant  slender 
but  strong  [J.  R.  Jackson].  A.  variety  with  sweet  fruit,  discovered 
in  Austria  by  F.  Kraetzl,  is  a  new  acquisition. 

Pjrus  ooronarla,  Linne. 

The  Ci*ab- Apple  of  North -America.  This  showy  species  is  men- 
tioned here  as  worthy  of  trial-culture,  since  it  is  likely,  that  it 
would  serve  well  as  stock  for  grafting.  Best  grown  in  glades.  Wood 
nearly  as  tough  for  screw- work  as  that  of  the  pear-tree  [Robb]. 

Tjrum  oommnnis,  Linne.* 

The  Pear-tree.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia. 
Well  known  even  at  the  time  of  Homer  ;  and  many  varieties  were 
cultivated  in  Italy  at  the  commencement  of  the  Christian  era; 
pears  were  available  also  to  the  lacustrine  people  of  Switzerland, 
Lombardy  and  Savoy,  but  seemingly  not  so  extensively  as  the 
apple.  Prof.  C.  Koch  regards  the  Chinese  Pyrus  Achras  (Gaertner), 
which  is  the  oldest  name  for  P.  Chinensis  of  Desfontaines  and 
Lindley,  as  the  wild  plant,  from  which  all  our  cultivated  varieties 
of  pears  have  originated.  The  pear-tree  is  cultivated  up  to  10,000 
feet  in  the  Himalayas ;  like  the  apple-tree,  it  sets  no  fruit  in 
tropical  lowlands,  but  on  the  other  hand  it  will  bear  a  good  deal  of 
frost,  being  grown  in  Norway  to  lat  63"  52'.  The  tree  attains  an 
age  of  over  three  hundred  years,  fully  bearing.  At  Yarmouth  a 
tree  over  a  100  years  old  has  borne  as  many  as  26,800  pears  in  a 
year ;  the  circumference  of  its  crown  is  126  feet.  A  Huffcap  Pear- 
tree  at  Hadley,  in  Worcestershire,  yielded  two  hogsheads  of  perry 
in  each  year  for  a  lengthened  period  [Masters].  Pear- wood  is 
used  by  wood-engravers,  turners  and  instrument-makers.  A  bitter 
glycosid,  namely  phlorrhizin,  is  obtainable  from  the  bark  of  apple- 
and  pear-trees,  particularly  from  that  of  the  root ;  while  a  volatile 
alkaloid,  namely  trimethylamin,  can  be  prepared  from  the  flowers. 
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Pyms  anricnlaris,  Knoop  (P.  Polveria,  L.),  the  Boll  wilier- Pear,  is 
a  hybrid  between  P.  commiinis  and  P.  Aria,  Ehrhart.  Curio  as 
fruits  have  been  produced  latterly  in  North- America  by  the 
hybridization  of  the  apple  with  the  pear.  The  Chinese  and 
Japanese  Sand- Pear  furnishes  excellent  stock  for  grafting  [E. 
Goeze].  The  Muscatel -Pear  is  particularly  sought  by  confectioners 
[Mathieu].  Pears  for  preserving  should  be  halved,  boiled  20 
minutes  with  6  ounces  of  sugar  to  a  quart  of  w^ater  [Shelton]. 
The  generic  writing  of  Pirus  is  inadmissable,  as  even  Plinius  used 
both  Pirus  and  Pyms  in  his  writings,  and  as  the  latter  wording 
was  already  adopted  by  Malpighi  and  fixed  for  the  genus  by  Linne. 
The  iiowers  of  all  the  leading  European  fruit-trees  afford  nectar 
for  honey  to  bees.  To  subdue  the  Fusicladium-rust  on  pears  and 
apples,  the  trees,  just  after  flowering,  should  be  syringed  with  a 
solution  in  the  proportion  of  1  lb.  sulphate  of  copper,  1  lb  of  slaked 
lime,  and  4  gallons  of  water,  which  operation  is  to  be  repeated  a 
month  later  [R.  Goethe]. 

Vyms  Ojdonia,  Linn^.     (Cydonia  vulgar i$,  Persoon.) 

The  Quince.  Countries  at  the  Caspian  Sea.  Reared  in  South - 
Europe  from  antiquity ;  in  the  Himalayas  its  culture  reaches  to 
5,500  feet  elevation,  in  Norway  to  Christiania.  The  Portuguese 
variety  beai*s  extremely  large  fruit.    The  preserved  quince  is  one  of 

'the  most  agreeable  of  fruits.     The  seeds  impart  copiously  to  water 
a  tasteless  mucilage.    Qainces  are  not  readily  attacked  by  sparrows. 

PjriUi  Oermanloa,  J.  Hooker.     (Mespilus  Gei-maniea,  Linn^.). 

The  Medlar.  Southern  Europe,  Western  Asia.  The  ordinary 
medlar-fruits  become  edible  after  some  storage.  A  large-fruited 
variety  of  excellent  taste  is  cultivated  in  South-Europe.  P.  Maulei 
(Masters)  is  a  closely  cognate  plant,  with  golden-yellow  edible 
fruit,  particularly  fit  for  preserves.  Medlar- Jelly  has  come  recently 
into  use  through  Mr.  T.  F.  Rivers. 

Fjrus  Japonioa,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  One  of  the  prettiest  of  small  hedge-bushes,  and  one  of 
the  earliest  flowering.  Under  favorable  circumstances  it  will  pro- 
duce its  quince-like  fruit.  It  is  one  of  the  earliest  species,  so 
valuable  to  the  apiarist. 

Fjrus  acaliui,  Linn^.* 

The  Apple-tree.  Europe,  Western  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas 
to  11,000  feet.  Shown  to  have  been  in  culture  already  in  Switzer- 
land and  Northern  Italy  prior  to  historic  records,  though  Professor 
C.  Koch  regards  neither  the  wild  and  variable  crab-trees,  nor  the 
pear,  as  original  denizens  of  Middle  and  Northern  Europe,  but 
simply  as  strayed  from  cultivation  and  degenerated.  Bees  resort 
to  the  flowers.     For  reference  to  varieties  Dr.  Hogg's  fruit-manual 
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is  also  in  this  instance  most  handy.  .Koch  traces  some  sorts  of 
cultivated  apples  to  P.  pnmila  (Miller)  of  South-Westem  Asia ;  as 
other  original  forms  he  notes  the  P.  daeivphylla  (Borkhausen),  P. 
silvestris  and  P.  pmnifolia  (Willdenow)  of  Middle  and  Western 
Asia.  This  tree  is  one  of  longevity ;  Mr.  H.  C.  Hovey  gives  records 
of  an  apple-tree  in  Connecticut,  which  at  the  age  of  175  years 
measured  about  14  feet  in  circumference  at  3  feet  from  the  g^ronnd, 
the  diameter  of  the  top  of  the  tree  being  over  100  feet.  In  Prof. 
Meehan*s  Gardener  s  Monthly  is  a  record  of  the  fecundity  of  an 
apple-tree  in  New  England,  given  by  Mr.  W.  S.  Piatt,  of  Cheshii-e ; 
its  eight  branches  spread  over  six  rods,  and  five  of  the  branches 
bore  in  one  year  over  100  bushels  of  apples,  the  bearing  taking 
place  alternately  with  the  other  three  branches.  The  tree  fruits 
still  at  Mysore,  but  there  the  trees  remain  of  stunted  growth  [J. 
Cameron] .  Ananas  and  Apples  bear  fruit  alongside  each  other  at 
the  tropic  of  capricom  in  East- Australia  [Edgar].  Orchards,  par- 
ticularly  also  of  apple-trees  have  been  formed  in  sandy  heath-ground 
with  the  best  results.  Apple-trees  will  endure  the  winters  of 
Norway  to  lat.  65°  28'  [Professor  Schuebeler].  Quite  recently  an 
apple  without  any  core  and  seeds  was  brought  under  notice  by  Mr. 
Marylander,  of  Baltimore.  It  originated  in  Virginia.  The  tree  is  a 
rich  bearer,  although  the  flowers  are  never  properly  developed 
except  the  ovulary ;  the  fruit  is  of  excellent  taste,  yellowish 
throughout,  and  reminds  of  the  Golden  Pearmain.  In  Europe  apple- 
trees  and  other  fruit-trees  are  occasionally  bored  by  the  Scolytus 
destructor.  One  of  the  best  methods,  to  ward  off  the  two  kinds  of 
codlin-moth  from  apple-trees  and  other  fruit-trees,  consists  in  tying 
rags  from  baggings  loosely  around  the  base  of  the  stem,  as  the 
larvae  will  seek  shelter  therein,  and  may  thus  be  captured  in  large 
numbers ;  loose  bark  infested  should  be  removed.  Mr.  C.  French, 
Government  Entomologist  for  Victoria,  recommends  spraying  with 
a  solution  of  1  lb.  London  Purple  (which  contains,  however,  a  larger 
percentage  of  arsenic)  in  100  or  150  gallons  of  water,  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  begins  to  form.  In  his  valuable  Handbook  of  Destructive  Insects 
he  also  gives  descriptions  and  illustrations  of  different  spray-pumps. 
One  of  the  remedies  to  subdue  the  troublesome  **  Aphis  "of  the 
apple-tree,  caused  by  the  Schizoneura  lanigera,  is  gas-lime  [W.  G. 
Klee]  ;  further  Paris-green  sprayed  early  in  the  season;  according 
to  Mr.  James  Roberts,  an  application  late  in  autumn  of  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  copper  (similar  in  strength  to  that  used  for  dressing 
seed-grain  of  cereals  against  smut)  to  the  roots  of  the  apple-tree 
or  even  the  pounded  sulphate  of  copper  simply  scattered  on  the 
ground  under  the  tree.  The  strength  of  the  solution  to  be  employed 
is  4  lbs.  to  a  cask  of  water.  More  generally  known  a«  efficient  is 
the  use  of  kerosene-emulsion,  or  dissolved  whaleoil-  or  resin-soap 
against  apple-blight,  applied  by  direct  contact  thoroughly  and 
repeatedly  to  the  affected  portions  of  the  tree.  Good  service  renders 
in  this  respect  a  dressing  of  the  roots  with  strongly  ammoniacal 
manures.  A  few  varieties  of  apples  resist  Aphis ;  notably  the 
varieties  known  as  Northern  Spy  and  Winter  Majetin  [C.  French  J . 
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Hillenmejer  recommends  slack-lime  brushings  over  stems  BXkd 
branches  of  apple-trees  against  lichens,  mosses  and  against  diseases 
produced  by  growth  of  minute  fungaceous  parasites.  Succulent 
apples  contain  about  70  per  cent,  of  juice,  a  remark  which  may 
serve  in  calculating  the  yield  of  cider.  Nearly  300  million  gallons 
'  of  cider  were  produced  in  1887  in  Northern  France.  A  pleasant 
and  wholesome  beverage  is  easily  prepared  by  boiling  2  lbs.  of 
apples  in  some  water  till  disintegrated,  increasing  the  fluid  by  hot 
water  to  1  gallon,  and  adding  about  1  lb.  of  sugar  and  after  coaling 
a  little  yeast ;  strain  when  fermentation  is  well  advanced,  and 
bottle  off  lightly  corked  ;  it  will  be  ready  in  two  days  and  will  keep 
for  a  week  (Joum.  Soc.  Arts,  Sept.,  1887).  Wood-wool  from  soft 
pine-wood  is  the  best  packing  material  for  fresh  fruit  on  long 
transit,  by  virtue  of  lightness,  elasticity,  airiness  and  antisceptic 
property.  The  best  dried  apples  and  similar  fruits  are  obtained  by 
submitting  them,  according  to  the  new  American  method,  to  a  blast 
of  cold  air.  Mr.  E.  Hoesch  has  adopted  the  use  of  pure  sulphurous 
dioxyde  of  lime  in  a  weak  solution,  for  dipping  into  it  fruits  or 
vegetables  to  be  dried,  with  a  view  of  preventing  their  turning  dark 
by  the  exsiccation-process  [See  Wiener  Qarten-Zeitung^  1890,  p. 
189-192].  The  United  States  sent  to  England  in  the  season  1880-1 
about  1,350,000  barrels  of  apples,  irrespective  of  the  large  quantity 
sent  by  Canada.  Latterly  the  value  of  American  apples  imported 
into  Britain  has  amounted  to  two  millions  sterling  a  year. 

Fjrms  nivalis,  Jacquin. 

The  Snow-Pear.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  This  would  be 
adapted  for  orchards  in  higher  mountain-regions.  The  fruit  be- 
comes soft  and  edible  through  exposure  to  snow.  P.  amygdaliformis 
(Villars)  or  P.  Kotschyana  (Boissier)  is  probably  the  wild  state  of 
this  tree.  Pear-cider  is  often  made  of  the  fruit  of  this  species 
also. 

Pjriui  rivnlaris,  Douglas. 

The  Crabapple-tree  of  North- Western  America.  Fruit  prized  by 
the  aborigines  for  food  [G.  Dawson]  ;  likely  amenable  to  cultural 
improvements.-  Dr.  C.  Koch  draws  attention  to  the  probable 
identity  of  P.  Toringo  (Siebold)  from  Japan. 

Pjrrtis  salioifolia«  Linn^. 

Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  South-Western  Russia.  Hardy  at 
Christiania.  Though  its  fruit,  which  softens  slowly,  is  edible,  this 
tree  is  mainly  utilised  as  a  superior  stock  for  grafting. 

Pjrrns  Sorbns,  Gaertner. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea  in  mountain-regions. 
Finally  a  conspicuous  tree,  with  a  stem  pccasionally  of  12  feet 
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circtimference  [Prof.  C.  Koch].  The  fruit  when  softened  by  age 
can  be  consumed  like  that  of  the  medlar  [Prof.  Nandin].  It  aerves 
also  for  the  preparation  of  a  kind  of  cider. 

^neroas  JBflrilops,  Linn^.* 

South-Europe,  also  Syria.  A  nearly  evergreen  tree  of  the  size  of 
the  British  oak.  The  cups,  known  as  Valonia,  used  for  tanning 
and  dyeing ;  the  unripe  acorns,  called  Camata  or  Camatena,  for  the 
saiAe  purpose.  Valonia  is  largely  exported  from  Smyrna  to  London. 
Greece  used  to  produce  annually  10,000  tons,  worth  as  much  as 
£18  per  ton.  The  supply  is  inadequate  to  present  demand.  31,376 
tons  of  Valonia,  worth  about  £454,630,  were  imported  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1889.  Valonia  (Wallones)  produces  a  rich 
bloom  on  leather,  which  latter  also  becomes  less  permeable  to  water 
[Muspratt].  The  ripe  acorns  are  eaten  raw  or  boiled.  This  oak  is 
also  recommended  as  a  fine  avenue-tree.  It  bears  considerable 
frost.  The  wood  is  capital  for  furniture.  Dr.  Kotschy  separates 
Q.  ^gilops  into  several  species,  of  which  Q.  Graeca,  Q.  oophora 
and  Q.  Vallonea  yield  the  mercantile  article. 

^nerons  agrifolia,  N^e. 

California  and  Mexico.  One  of  the  most  magnificent  and 
picturesque  among  evergreen  oaks,  with  dense,  wide-spreading 
foliage.  The  thick  bark  available  fov  tanning.  According  to  Dr. 
Gibbons  this  tree  attains  a  height  of  a  bout  100  feet,  a  stem-diameter 
of  8  feet  and  a  ramification  of  125  feet  breadth.  Foliage  nearly  or 
quite  persistent.  Woodcutters  distinguish  two  varieties,  one  with 
red  and  one  with  pale  wood.  It  grows  naturally  near  the  sea,  and 
luxuriates  in  the  deep  soil  of  valleys,  but  also  on  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains. The  value  of  its  timber  is  not  fully  appreciated.  Although 
brittle  when  green  and  perishable  if  exposed  to  the  weather,  it 
becomes  almost  as  hard  and  strong  as  live-oak,  if  properly  seasoned, 
and  is  especially  adapted  for  ships*  knees. 

^nerovs  alba,  Linne.* 

The  White  or  Quebec-Oak.  From  Canada  to  Florida,  west  to 
Texas.  A  most  valuable  timber-tree,  becoming  fully  100  feet 
high ;  diameter  of  stem  to  7  feet,  trunk  sometimes  65  feet  long  to 
first  branch.  Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska  according  to 
Governor  Furnas  29  inches  circumferentially  in  22  years.  Attains 
a  great  age ;  succeeds  best  in  rich  woodlands,  and  is  of  quicker 
growth  than  the  English  oak.  The  timber  is  pliable,  most  durable, 
one  of  the  very  best  of  all  woods  for  casks,  also  of  first-class  value 
for  cabinet-work,  for  machinery,  spokes,  naves,  beams,  plough- 
handles,  agricultural  implements,  carriages,  flooring,  basket- 
material  [Sargent]  and  railway-ties  [Robb] ;  it  is  a&o  largely 
employed  in  ship-building ;  the  young  saplings  serve  for  hoopa  and 
whip-handles.  The  bark  contains  about  8  per  cent,  tannin,  and  is 
used  also  in  medicine. 
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Qnercvs  aqnatiea,  Walter. 

North- America.  Heiglit  of  tree  often  60  feet ;  it  f nnxislies  a 
superior  bark  for  tanning.  This  oak  should  be  chosen  for  planting 
in  wet  ground  or  for  bordering  streanus.  It  is  of  remarkablj  quick 
growth.  Although  the  wood  is  not  of  much  value,  yet  the  tree  is  a 
great  favorite  as  a  shade-tree,  being  of  rapid  growth  and  fine  out- 
line.    Prof.  C.  Koch  identified  this  with  the  true  Q.  nigra  of  Linn^. 

^aerons  Ballota,  Desfontaines. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  Regarded  by  P.  P.  Webb, 
Wilkomm  and  Lange  as  specifically  distinct  in  its  characteristics 
from  Q.  Ilex,  being  also  of  a  more  delicate  constitution.  The 
Ballota-aooms  form  really  a  considerable  share  of  agreeable  table- 
fruits  in  the  countries  of  their  nativity  [Dr.  B..  Prior].  Much 
used  for  feeding  swine  and  working  cattle,  for  the  latter  considered 
as  good  as  oats  [Campbell]. 

^varens  Moolor,  WUldenow. 

Southern  White  Oak.  South-Eastern  States  of  North- America. 
Closely  allied  to  Q.  Prinus,  but  vernacularly  distinguished  as 
Basket-Oak;  it  thrives  best  in  deep,  damp  forest-soil,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  most  important  hardwood-tree  in  the  Gulf -region ; 
will  endure  flooding  ;  height  reaching  120  feet,  stem -length  to  70 
feet.  The  growth  comparatively  slow ;  wood  similar  in  applicability 
to  that  of  the  white  oak  heavy,  hard,  tough  and  very  strong,  very 
durable  in  contact  with  water  [B.  E.  Fernow]  ;  it  is  split  readily 
into  thin  strips  of  great  strength  and  flexibility  for  rough  baskets 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr]. 

Qnerem  calllprlnos,  Webb. 

Eastern  Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  To  this  species 
belongs  the  sacred  huge  Abraham's  Oak. 

Qnerons  Oastanea,  We. 

The  Mexican  Chestnut-Oak.  Evergreen.  It  furnishes  edible 
acorns. 

^eresa  Oarrla,  Linn6. 

Moss-cupped  or  Turkey-Oak.  Southern  Europe,  South- Western 
Asia.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Of  the  height  of  the  English 
oak  ;  in  suitable  localities  of  quick  growth.  The  foliage  deciduous 
or  also  evergreen  or  nearly  so.  The  wood  available  for  wheel- 
wrights, cabinet-makers,  turners,  coopers,  also  for  builders  generally. 
It  is  still  firmer  and  harder  than  that  of  the  British  oak ;  the  sap- 

'  wood  larger,  the  heartwood  of  a  more  saturated  brown,  and  the 
large  rays  more  numerous,  giving  it  a  most  varied  and  beautiful 
wainscot-grain  [Sir  D.  Brandis,  Prof.  C.  Koch]. 
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Querous  OUnensis,  Bunge. 

Northern  China.  One  of  the  hardiest  among  the  evergreen 
oaks. 

Qverous  ohrjsolepis,  Liebmann* 

.  The  Live- Oak  of  California.  This  evergreen  oak  attains  a  height 
of  fully  100  feet,  with  a  stem-diameter  of  10  feet  towards  the  base ; 
spread  of  branches  occasionally  150  feet  [Prof.  Brewer].  SnppUes 
the  hardest  oak-wood  ou  the  Pacific  coast.  Dr.  Gibbons  observes, 
that  it  holds  a  primary  rank  among  Californian  forest-trees,  but  is 
of  sparse  occurrence ;  in  suitable  soil  on  the  sides  of  mountains 
it  is  of  giant-growth,  spreading  out  in  magnificent  proportions.  In 
toughness  and  density  of  wood  it  represents  the  live-oak  of  Florida, 
being  thus  highly  useful  to  implement-makers,  wheelwrights  and 
machinists  ;  the  ivory-like  appearance  of  the  wood  befits  it  particu- 
larly fot  inlaying  [Dr.  Kellogg].  The  Californian  State-Board  for 
Forestry  records,  that  as  naval  building  material  the  wood  has 
hardly  its  equal.  In  California  one  particular  of  its  Tan-Oaks, 
probably  Q.  densiflora,  furnished  latterly  about  30,000  cords  of  bark 
annually. 

Querovs  coooifera,  Linn^. 

The  deciduous  Kermes-Oak  of  South-Europe,  North- Africa  and 
South-Western  Asia.  So  called  from  the  red  dye,  furnished  by 
the  Coccus  ilicis  from  this  oak.  It  also  supplies  tanners*  bark, 
containing  about  8  per  cent,  tannin  [Muspratt],  15  per  cent. 
[T.  Christy].     The  tree  likes  rich  woodlands. 

Querovs  oooolnea,  Wan^enheim.* 

The  Black  Oak  of  Eastern  North- America.  Height  to  about 
100  feet ;  stem-diameter  to  5  feet.  Foliage  deciduous ;  its  autumn 
tint  magnificent.  The  tree  thrives  best  in  rich  woodlands  and 
moist  isoil.  The  timber  is  almost  as  durable  as  that  of  the  white 
oak,  and  in  use  for  flooring  and  other  carpenters*  work.  Rate  of 
growth  about  the  same  as  that  of  the  red  oak.  The  yellow  dye, 
known  as  quercitron,  comes  from  this  tree;  it  is  much  more 
powerful  than  that  of  woad  [Bancroft].  With  alumina  the  tinge 
of  the  bark  is  bright  yellow,  with  oxyde  of  tin  it  is  orange,  with 
oxyde  of  iron  it  is  drab  [Porcher].  Q.  velutina  (Lamarck)  or 
Q  tinctoria  (Bartram)  has  been  called  a  variety  of  this.  According 
to  Sargent,  it  produces  timber  of  close  gpain  and  great  durability, 
utilised  for  carriage-building,  cooperage  and  various  constructions  j 
the  bitter  inner  bark  yields  a  yellow  dye.  The  bark  of  the  variety 
called  scarlet  oak  is  practically  far  inferior  in  value  to  that  of  the 
black  oak  [Meehan].  Bark  contains  about  8  per  cent,  of  tannic 
acid.  Dr.  Engelmann  found  the  black  oaks  twice  as  rapid  in 
growth  as  the  white  oaks  of  the  United  States.  Bartram*s  oak 
(Q.  heterophylla)  is  according  to  him,  a  hybrid  between  the  willow- 
oak  and  scarlet  oak.  Hybrid  oaks  produce  acorns  capable  of 
germination. 
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Qnerous  oornea,  Loureiro. 

China.  An  evergreen  tree,  at  length  40  feet  high.  Acorns  used 
for  food.  To  this  species  is  closelj  related  0.  rotundata  (Blume) 
from  Java.  •, 

Qnerous  oorruflrata,  Hooker. 

Mexico.  Attains  a  height  of  abont  80  feet.  The  acorns  are  as 
large  as  those  of  Q.  Skinneri. 

Qnerons  oiuipidata,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  A  magnificent  evergreen  oak,  grand  in  its  proportions  ; 
bears  acorns  in  bunches  or  strings,  of  very  sweet  taste  when  baked 
like  chestnuts,  but  only  of  small  size  [F.  C.  Christy].  These  acorns 
boiled  or  roasted,  are  regularly  sold  in  Japan  for  food  [Rein]. 

QneroQS  oyolophora,  Endlicher. 

Malacca  and  Penang.  but  not  reaching  higher  elevations  than 
3,000  feet.  Noted  here  as  one  of  the  tallest  of  all  Oaks,  to  150  feet, 
and  as  producing  acorns  fully  IJ  inches  broad. 

Qneroiui  denslflora,  Hooker  and  Amott.* 

Calif omian  Chestnut- Oak.  A  large  evergreen  tree  of  beautiful 
outline,  dense  foliage  and  compact  growth.  Stem-diameter  finally 
to  5  feet.  Very  hardy,  having  withstood  the  severest  winters  at 
Edinburgh  with  a  temperature  of  0**  F.  [Gorlie],  Bark  very 
valuable  for.  tanning ;  wood  however  subject  to  rapid  decay 
[Prof.  Bolander.]  For  fuller  information  on  West- American 
oaks  refer  to  Kellogg  and  Green's  illustrated  publication,  1889. 

Qnercns  dentata,  Thonberg.* 

Manchuria,  Northern  China,  Japan.  This  is  one  of  the  species, 
on  which  the  Oak-silkworm  (the  Yama  Mayon)  lives.  Franchet 
and  Savatier  enumerate  22  distinct  species  of  oaks  as  indigenous  to 
Japan. 

Qneroiift  dllatata,  Lindley. 

Afghanistan  and  Himalaya  up  to  9,000  feet ;  evergreen  ;  attains 
a  height  of  80  feet.  Gregarious,  therefore  likely  naturalized  with 
facility.  Wood  durable,  locally  used  for  building,  implements, 
jampan-poles  and  other  requisites  [Gamble].  Foliage  extensively 
lopped  for  fodder  of  cattle,  sheep  and  goats.  The  last  remark 
applies  also  to  Q  lanuginosa  (D.  Don)  of  Nepal. 

Qnerons  Doofflasli,  Hooker  and  Amott. 

The  Blue  Oak  of  California.  Stem  reaching  9  feet  in  circum- 
ference [Brewer].  Resembles  the  white  oak  in  the  quality  of  its 
timber,  its  wood  being  particularly  used  in  wheelwrights'  work. 
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Qnereiift  faloata^  Michanz. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North-Amerioa.  Known  as  Spanish 
Oak.  A  tree,  attaining  a  height  of  80  feet,  with  a  stem  5  feet  in 
diameter.  Foliage  decidnoos.  It  lives  in  dry  sandy  groand,  and 
can  also  be  utilised  for  sea-coasts.  Produces  an  excellent  tanners' 
bark,  and  also  galls  for  superior  ink.  The  wood  is  fiiier  grained 
and  more  durable  than  that  of  Q.  rubra,  and  used  for  staves, 
railway-carriages  and  in  ship-building  [G.  Mohr],  Prof.  C.  Koch 
points  out,  that  Q.  cnneata.(Wangenheim)  is  the  oldest  name  for 
this  species. 

Qa«roiui  Clarryaaay  Douglas. 

North- Western  America,  along  the  coast  between  the  38th  and 
50th  degrees.  The  only  species  in  Oregon  and  British  Columbia 
[S.  Watson].  A  tree,  to  100  feet  higher  more,  with  a  stem  often 
6  feet  in  diameter.  This,  with  Q.  Douglasii  and  Q.  lobata,  passes 
as  Oalifomian  White  Oak.  The  timber  is  remarkably  paJe  for  an 
oak,  hard  and  fine-grained,  of  great  strength  and  dunU>ility,  well 
suited  for  almost  every  kind  of  construction,  for  which  the  white 
or  the  British  Oak  is  employed.  The  acorns,  being  sweet  and 
agreeable,  form  an  excellent  mash  for  hogs. 

Qaerous  i^labra,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  Evergreen.  The  acorns  are  consumed  for  food  by  the 
Japanese. 

Qaeroiui  g'lavoa*  ThunbeEg. 

The  Kashi  of  Japan,  extending  to  the  outer  Himalayas.  A  truly 
magnificent  evergreen  tree,  to  80  feet  high.  The  hard  and  cloee- 
grained  wood  is  chosen  there  for  select  tools,  particularly  planes 
and  utensils  [Christy].  Indian  accounts  of  the  wood  are  less 
favorable. 

Qnerons  CIrlfBitlili,  J.  Hooker. 

Khasia,  Naga,  Burmah,  up  to  6000  feet.  Nearly  allied  to  Q. 
aliena  (Blume).  A  large  tree  with  deciduous  leaves.  The  wood 
resembles  more  that  of  the  British  Oak  than  that  of  any  other 
Indian  species  [Gamble].    Locally  much  in  use. 

Qneroos  Zlex,  Linn^. 

The  Holly-Oak  of  South-Europe ;  extending  also  to  Algeria  and 
to  the  Himalayas,  which  it  ascends  up  to  about  10,000  feet.  Height 
of  tree  rather  less  than  that  of  the  English  oak,  but  occasionally  it 
is  very  lofty.  Wood  in  use  for  shipbuilding  and  wheelwrights' 
work,  tools,  agricultural  implements,  but  requires  to  be  well 
seasoned  [Ghumble].     Yields  also  good  tan-bark. 
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Querons  iaoana,  Boxbnrgh. 

Himalayas,  at  elevations  between  3,000  and  8,000  f eet»  thence  to 
Upper  Bnrmah.  A  beautiful  gregarious  evergeen  tree  of  great 
dimensions.  Young  branchlets  in  spring,  as  noted  bj  Sir  J). 
Brandis,  from  whitish  to  lilac-colored.  Mr.  Simmonds  reminds  us, 
that  a  silkworm  (Anthereea  Boylei),  producing  large  cocoons,  lives 
on  this  oak.  In  its  native  localities  Q.  lanuginosa  (D.  Don)  is 
associated  with  it. 

Queroiui  iafeotorla,  Olirldr. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  Persia.  A 
tree,  deciduous  in  its  foliage.  The  galls  of  commerce  are  chiefly 
obtained  from  this  species,  through  the  puncture  of  a  Cynips.  A 
variety  or  closely  allied  species,  Q.  Lusitanica  (Webb)  or  Q.  Mir- 
beckii  (Durieu)  the  Z^en-Oak,  reaches  a  height  of  120  feet,  with 
a  stem-girth  of  20  feet.  Some  forms  of  this  are  almost  evergreen, 
and  then  particularly  eligible  as  promenade-trees. 

Qnmrewkm  lameUosa,  Smith.* 

From  Nepal  to  Naga  and  Bootan,  up  to  10,000  feet.  A  magnifi- 
cent oak,  reaching  a  tallness  of  120  feet ;  stem-girth  to  30  feet. 
Acorns  with  cups  to  nearly  3  inches  in  diameter.  Wood  used  for 
beams,  posts,  frames,  rafters,  not  subject  to  warping.  The  bark 
serves  well  for  tan.  The  tree  enters  prominently  into  forest-culture 
at  Darjeeling  [Gamble]. 

Qneroos  lanoifoliaf  Roxburgh  (not  Chamisao  nor  Bentham). 

A  tall  evergreen  timber-tree  of  the  Himalayas,  extending  to 
Upper  Burmah.  Wood  valued  for  its  durability,  pale,  hard ;  its 
medullary  rays  exceedingly  fine  [Sir  D.  BrandisJ. 

Qaerona  lobata,  N6e. 

Mexico  and  California.  The  Sacramento  White  Oak  or  "  Roble." 
A  tree  finally  about  150  feet  high,  with  a  stem  to  6  feet  in  diameter, 
with  wide-spreading  branches,  which  often  bend  to  the  ground. 
Hardy  in  Middle  Europe  [C.  Koch].  The  wood  is  brittle  when 
fresh,  but  hard  and  tough  when  seasoned ;  its  valnehas  been  much 
underrated  [Gibbons].  The  acorns  of  this  oak  used  to  form  a  lai*ge 
proportion  of  the  winter-food  of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  North- 
Califomia. 

Qneroiia  Ijrata,  Walter. 

The  Overcup-Oak  of  the  South-Eastem  States  of  North- America, 
extending  from  South-Illinois  to  Florida  and  Louisiana.  A  tree  of 
majestic  size,  with  a  stem  to  4  feet  in  diameter.  Lately  recom- 
mended as  valuable  for  timber-cultivation,  especially  in  wet 
ground. 
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Qmercum  maoreoariia,  ICichanx, 

The  Burr-Oak  of  Eastern  North- America.  Tree  to  about  70  feet 
high;  stem-diameter  sometimes  8  feet,  Hardy  at  Christiania. 
Requires  better  soil  thau  many  other  oaks.  The  timber  regarded 
by  some  almost  as  good  as  that  of  the  white  oak ;  it  is  heavy,  hard; 
strong  and  tough  ;  in  contact  with  soil  it  is  one  of  the  most  durable 
among  that  of  American  oaks  [B.  E.  Fernow].  Accounts  from 
Canada  are  far  less  favorable  to  this  wood.  The  bark  contains 
about  8  per  cent,  tannin,  Circumferential  stem -measurement  after 
22  years'  growth  3 J  feet  in  Nebraska  [Pumas]. 

Qneroiui  maorolepsls,  Eotschy.* 

G^reece.  This  evergreen  oak  also  yields  Valonia,  being  closely 
allied  to  Q.  Aegilops.  A  de  Candolle  unites  with  it  Q.  QrsBca  of 
Kotschy. 

Querous  magnollfolia,  N^. 

Mexico,  in  cooler  mountain-regions,  From  Nee's  note  it  would 
appear,  that  he  saw  on  this  oak  the  numerous  caterpillars,  which 
construct  ovate  cocoons  eight  inches  long,  consisting  of  a  kind  of 
grey  silk,  which  was  there  locally  manufactured  into  stockings  and 
handkerchiefs. 


QaeroQS  Mongrolloa,  Fischer.* 

Manchuria  and  Northern  China.  It  is  on  this  tree  and  on  Q. 
serrata  and  Q.  dentata,  that  the  silk-insect  peculiar  to  oak-trees 
mainly  is  reared,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Hance.  Closely  allied  to  this 
Q.'Griffithi  (J.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson). 

Qnerous  Muehlenbergrli,  Engelmann. 

Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  North-America.  A  middle-sized 
tree ;  its  wood  compact,  strong,  durable  for  posts  and  railway-ties 

[Sargent]. 

Querous  paohjphjlla,  Kurz. 

The  commonest  Oak  of  Sikkim  -  Himalaya,  at  7,000  — 10,000 
feet.  Acorns  large,  3-seeded.  A  large  evergreen  tree.  Wood 
extensively  used  for  planking,  palings,  shingles  and  other  requisites 
[G-amble]. 

Qneroas  paliuitrls,  Du  Boi. 

The  Pin-Oak  or  Marsh-Oak  of  South-Eastern  North -America, 
Hai'dy  at  Christiania.  Height  at  length  80  feet ;  of  quick  growth. 
The  wood  is  fine-grained,  strong  and  tough ;  it  is  ornamental  for 
furniture  on  account  of  the  strong  development  of  medullary  rays. 
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^verevs  PhelloSy  Linn^. 

Tlie  Willow-Oak  of  the  South-Bastem  States  of  North-America. 
In  low  damp  forest-land,  attaining  a  stem-girth  of  12  feet.  The 
wood  is  hard,  compact,  very  elastic,  and  suitable  for  railway-carriages 
and  many  other  stmctures  [Dr.  C.  Mohr],  The  acorns  available 
for  food.  A  variety  or  closely  allied  species  is  the  Shingle-Oak,  Q. 
imbricaria  (Michaux).  The  comparative  valne  of  the  very 
nnmerons  Cis-  and  Trans-Pacific  oaks,  little  as  yet  understood  in 
the  rural  world  either  for  avenue-purposes  or  timber-plantations, 
should  be  tested  with  practical  care.  Even  recently  oaks  have  been 
discovered  on  the  south-eastern  mountains  of  New  Guinea  at  not 
very  high  elevations. 

^verons  Prlnns,  Linn6. 

The  Swamp-Oak  or  Rock- Chestnut- Oak.  South-Eastern  States 
of  North- America,  A  tree,  becoming  90  feet  high  ;  aged  stem  as 
much  as  15  feet  in  girth  [Meehan].  Likes  rocky  hill-sides  [Fer- 
now].  The  tree  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  59°  55'.  Foliage 
deciduous.  Wood  strong  and  elastic,  but  more  porous  and  of  a 
coarser  grain  than  that  of  the  white  oak ;  according  to  Porcher  it 
is  easy  to  split  and  not  hard,  used  for  building  purposes,  also 
cooperage.  A  red  dye  is  produced  from  the  bark  ;  the  latter  is  one 
of  the  most  important  among  oak-bark  for  tanning,  as  it  furnishes 
a  very  solid  and  durable  leather. 

•Qvaroiis  reticulata,  Humboldt. 

Cooler  regions  of  Mexico  and  Arizona.  The  wood  approaches  in 
quality  that  of  the  white  oak  [Pringle]. 

•Qnerona  Bobnr,  Linne.* 

The  British  Oak.  Extending  through  the  greatest  part  of 
Europe,  also  to  Western  Asia,  attaining  a  great  age  and  an  enormous 
size.  It  endures  the  frosts  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  65**  54 ' ;  while 
in  lat.  59**  40'  a  tree  measured  was  125  feet  high  and  25  feet  in 
circumference  of  stem  [Schuebeler].  Over  700  sound  annual  rings 
have  been  counted,  and  it  has  even  been  contended,  that  oaks  have 
lived  through  1,500  years.  At  Ditton's  Park,  owned  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleugh,  is  an  ancient  oak,  assumed  to  be  600  years  old,  with 
a  stem -circumference  of  30  feet  at  some  distance  (a  few  feet)  from 
the  ground  [Dr.  Masters  and  Th.  Moore].  Two  trees  of  the  variety 
pedunculata,  in  Hesse,  have  a  stem  which  3  feet  above  the  ground 
measures  37^  feet  in  circumference.  The  much  and  long  admired 
Giant-Oak  at  the  Unstrut  (Germany),  when  felled  at  the  age  of 
600  years,  had  the  wood  perfectly  sound  everywhere.  The  stem 
was  6  feet  in  diameter.  Oaks  have  been  known  to  gain  a  stem  12 
feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  10  feet  in  the  middle  and  5  feet  at  the 
main-branches.  At  St.  Vincent's  Gulf  the  British  Oak  grew  in  40 
years  to  66  feet  in  height  [R.  B.  Smith].  Two  varieties  are  dis- 
tinguished:    1.  Q.  sessiliflora  (Salisbury),  the  Durmast-Oak,  with 
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a  darker,  heavier  timber,  more  elastic,  less  fissile,  easier  to  bend 
under  steam.  This  tree  is  also  the  quicker  of  the  t^o  in  growth, 
and  lives  in  poorer  soil.  Its  bark  is  richer  in  medicinal  dyeing  and 
tanning  principles.  2.  Q.  pednnculata  (Ehrhart).  This  varietj 
supplies  most  of  the  oak-timber  in  Britain  for  ship-building,  and  is 
the  best  for  many  kinds  of  cabinet-makers'  and  joiners*  work ;  most 
important  also  for  staves.  Saplings  and  branches  in  demand  for 
walking  sticks.  In  Britain  the  oak  is  sometimes  attacked  hj 
Soolytus  multistriatus.  Extract  of  oak-bark  for  tanners'  ase 
fetches  about  £18  per  ton  in  the  London  market ;  the  best  oak-bark 
yields  16  to  20  per  cent,  tannin.  Hon.  W.  J.  Winter  noticed  the 
British  oak  to  withstand  an  occasional  shade-temperature  of  118 
degrees  F.  in  Biverina,  New  South  Wales.  The  long-continued 
adherence  of  dead  leaves  in  the  cool  and  most  verdant  seaAon 
renders  this  oak  not  so  well  adapted  for  pleasure-grounds  in  the 
warmer  parts  of  the  temperate  zone  as  many  others,  particularly 
evergreen  oaks.  The  English  oak  is  however  of  quicker  growth 
than  many  other  species.  At  Port  Phillip  it  attains  as  a  maximum 
to  a  height  of  40-50  feet  in  20  years.  The  ^alls,  produced  by 
Cynips  calicis,  are  sought  for  particular  tanning,  and  called  in 
Germany  Knoppem.  The  best  oak-bark  for  tanning  is  obtained 
from  trees  12-36  years  old  [Prof.  Wiesner].  A  variety  Q.  pubescena 
(Willdenow)  occurring  in  South-Europe,  prefers  calcareous  soil. 
It  is  this  particular  oak,  under  the  shade  of  which  truffle-beds  are 
chiefly  established. 

Qnarons  rubra,  Linn^. 

The  Bed-Oak  of  Eastern  North.  America.  Height  reaching  aboat 
100  feet ;  diameter  of  stem  4*  feet.  A  tree,  content  with  poor  soil, 
comparatively  quick  in  growth.  The  wood,  though  coarse,  is  of 
rigidity,  and  has  not  the  fault  of  warping ;  it  is  of  fair  value  for 
staves  [Simmonds],  and  even  building  purposes,  but  variable  in 
quality  according  to. soil  and  clime  [Sargent].  The  bark  is  rich  in 
tannin.  Autumnal  tint  of  foliage  beautifully  red.  The  acorns, 
which  are  produced  in  great  abundance,  are  relished  by  hog^.  The 
tree  is  hardy  still  at  Christiania.  Circumferential  stem-measurement 
at  2  feet  from  the  ground  after  22  years  about  38  inches  [Furnas], 

Qnerons  semeoarpifolla.  Smith. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  adjoining  ranges  up  to  about  12,000  feet. 
The  largest  of  the  oaks  of  India,  upwards  of  100  feet  high,  with  a 
stem  often  18  feet  in  girth.  Leafless  annually  for  a  short  time  ;  not 
quick  of  growth.  It  furnishes  a  hard  and  heavy  timber  of  fair 
quality.  The  leaves  are  locally  stored  for  winter-forage.  An 
elaborate  account  of  the  nature  of  the  wood  and  the  increment  of 
growth  is  given  by  J.  S  Gamble  for  this  and  some  other  oaks  in 
his  manual  of  Indian  timbers. 
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Qnerous  serrata,  Thnnberfl:.* 

Japan,  extending  to  China,  Nepal  and  the  Himalayas  up  to  5,000 
feet.  Hardy  in  Middle  Europe.  A  good  avenne-tree,  thongh  its 
foliage  is  deciduous.  Supplies  locally  to  a  large  extent  the  tan- 
bark  [L.  Boehme].  It  yields  the  best  food  for  the  Oak-silkworm 
(Bombyx  Yamamai).  It  is  recommended  to  pack  acorns  intended 
for  far  distances  in  wooden  cases  between  dry  moss  or  sand,  to 
secure  retention  of  vitality ;  moreover  they  must  be  quite  fresh, 
when  packed. 

Querous  alderoxjlaf  Humboldt. 

Mountains  of  Mexico,  up  to  about  8,000  feet  elevation.  An  oak 
of  great  size  ;  timber  compact,  almost  imperishable  in  water.  Q. 
lanceolata,  Q.  chrysophylla,  Q.  reticulata,  Q.  laurina,  Q.  obtusata, 
Q.  crassipes,  Q.  glaucescens,  Q.  Xalapensis,  Humb.  and  Q.  acutifolia, 
N6e,  are  among  the  many  other  highly  important  timber-oaks  of 
the  cooler  regions  of  Mexico.  No  printed  record  seems  extant, 
concerning  the  technology  of  the  numerous  Mexican  oaks,  though 
doubtless  their  respective  values  are  well  known  to  local  artisans. 
According  to  the  Abbe  and  Surgeon  Liturgie,  one  of  the  American 
oaks,  near  San  Juan,  nourishes  a  Bombyx,  the  cocoons  of  which  are 
spun  by  the  natives  into  silk  [Tschichatchef  J. 

Querous  SUnneri,  Bentham.* 

Mexico.  On  limestone-soil,  in  the  temperate  region  at  7,000- 
8,000  feet  elevation.  '' Gozahual."  Acquiring  a  height  of  150 
feet ;  thickness  of  stem  to  12  feet.  Wood  yellowish,  remarkably 
durable  and  elastic,  not  excelled  in  value  by  that  of  any  other  oak. 
Bark  rich  in  tannin  [Hugo  Finck].  Foliage  deciduous.  The 
acorns  of  this  oak  measure  nearly  6  inches  in  circumference,  and 
are  available  for  feeding  various  domestic  animals. 

Qnerous  aploata*  Smith.     (Q.  squamata,  Boxburgh). 

From  the  Himalayas  to  Burmah  and  the  Malayan  Archipelagos, 
but  not  advancing  to  elevations  above  5,000  feet.  A  large,  ever- 
green Oak.  Well  fit  for  coppicing  [Gamble].  Roxburgh  already 
said  of  its  timber,  that  it  is  paler  than  that  of  the  British  Oak,  but 
seems  fully  as  strong,  durable,  and  also  quite  as  close  in  the  grain. 
It  does  not  warp.  For  extensive  information  on  the  characteristics 
of  the  Indo-Malayan  Oaks,  refer  to  the  superb  illustrated  volume, 
issued  by  Dr.  King,  from  the  Calcutta  hot.  Garden  in  1889.  He 
treats  82  well  recognisable  species. 

Qneroaa  Stellata,  Wangenheim.     (Q.  ohtusiloha,  Michaaz). 

The  Post-Oak  of  North-Eastem  America.  Content  with  poor 
and  even  sandy  soil,  but  not  a  large  tree.  Can  be  reared  on 
sea-shores.  On  account  of  its  very  durable  and  dense  wood  it  is 
much  in  requisition  there  for  posts,  and  is  particularly  prized  for 
ship-building,  also  sought  for  railroad-ties. 
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Qnerom  Snber,  Linn^.* 

The  Cork-Oak  of  South-Europe  and  North-Africa.  It  is  ever- 
green and  attains  an  age  of  fully  two  hundred  years.  Hardy  in 
the  lowlands  of  England,  also  at  Arran.  Does  not  exhaust  the 
soil.  After  about  twenty  years  it  can  be  stripped  of  its  bark  every 
six  or  seven  years ;  but  the  best  cork  is  obtained  from  trees  over 
forty  je&va  old.  Height  of  the  tree  finally  about  40  feet.  Acorns 
of  sweetish  taste.  Mr.  W.  Robinson  found  that  young  cork-oaks, 
obtained  from  the  writer,  made  a  growth  of  4  feet  yearly  in  the 
humid  Western  Port-district  of  Victoria.  About  6,000  tons  of 
cork-bark,  at  a  value  of  £287,000,  were  exported  merely  from 
Algeria  in  1878,  and  about  the  same  in  1880,  chiefly  from  private 
forests  [Major  P.  Bailey].  The  import  of  cork-bark  during  1887 
into  Victoria  was  37  tons,  valued  £1,432 ;  of  ready  corks  242,64!7 
lbs.,  valued  at  £23,313.  The  total  value  of  manufactured  and  raw 
cork  imported  during  1886  into  Britain  was  £644,182.  It  is 
calculated  that  4,000  millions  of  corks  are  required  annually  now, 
for  which  we  have  no  substitute.  The  bark  of  Q.  pseudosuber 
(Santi)  is  inferor  for  cork,  but  the  closely-allied  Q.  occidentalis 
(Gray),  which  is  hardier  than  Q,  Suber,  produces  also  an  excellent 
cork-bark. 

Qnerom  Sundaioa,  Blume. 

Java,  Sumatra,  Borneo,  Penang,  Perak,  Malacca.  Height  to 
100  feet,  but  not  reaching  high  altitudes,  and  therefore  perhaps 
shy  to  frost.  The  occurrence  of  oaks  on  the  north-western 
mountains  of  New  Guinea  has  been  demonstrated  by  Dr.  Beccaii ; 
several  have  been  discovered  also  there  in  the  British  territory ; 
hence,  in  all  probability,  additional  valuable  evergreen  species  will 
be  obtainable  thence  for  our  arboreta  and  forests. 

Qnerons  Tozsd,  Bosc. 

South-Europe.  One  of  the  handsomest  oaks,  and  one  of  the 
quickest  in  growth.  Will  live  in  sandy  soil  and  emits  suckers.  It 
furnishes  superior  tanners'  bark. 

Qnerous  undnlata,  Torrey. 

From  California  and  Arizona  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  The 
acorns  are  sweet  and  edible.  Q.  Gambelii  (Nuttall)  is  an  allied 
but  distinct  species  [Prof.  Green]. 

Qnerons  Tirens,  Linn6.* 

The  Live-Oak  of  North- America,  extending  northward  only  to 
Virginia,  occuning  also  in  Mexico.  One  of  the  hardiest  of  the 
evergreen  species,  and  among  congeners  in  the  United  States  the 
quickest  in  growth  [Fernow].  Likes  a  coast-climate  and  a  soil  rich 
in  mould.  Becomes  60  feet  high,  with  a  stem  sometimes  to  9  feet 
in  diameter.  Supplies  a  most  valuable  timber  for  ship-building ; 
it  is  heavy,  compact,  fine-grained ;  it  is  moreover  the  strongest  and 
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most  durable  yielded  by  any  American  oaks.  ^ .  Like .  Q.  -stellata^  it 
lives  also  on  sea-shores,  helping  to  bind  the  sand,  but  it  is  then  not 
of  tall  stature.  Q.  Yirginiana  (Miller)  is  the  oldest  name  for  this 
oak,  as  pointed  out  by  C.  Koch.  Of  many  of  the  300  oaks,  occur- 
ring in  the  western  and  eastern  portions  of  the  northern  hemisphere, 
the  properties  remain  unrecorded  and  perhaps  unexamined ;  but  it 
would  be  important  to  introduce  as  many  kinds  as  possible  for 
local  t«st-growth. 

^nercns  ▼arllfolla,  Hance. 

China.     A  magnificent  Oak.  The  acorns  serve  locally  for  human 
.    food. 

Qnerons  Wisllzenli,  A.  de  Candolle. 

California,  at  an  elevation  of  about  7,000  feet,  extending  to 
Shasta.  Allied  to  Q.  agrifolia.  A  magnificent  tree  with  dense 
foliage,  the  stem  attaining  finally  a  circumference  of  18  feet 
[Prof.  Sargent].     Wood  hard,  tough  and  durable  [Prof.  Green], 

Qnerons  Zaloepensis,  Humboldt  and  Bonpland. 

Mexico,  ascending  to  5,000  feet,  preferring  for  localities  poor 
soil,  but  of  ferruginous  clay,  where  little  else  will  grow.  Height 
to  80  feet ;  it  is  a  quick  grower ;  its  timber  will  endure  only  under 
roof;  the  tree  gives  a  heavy  crop  of  acorns  [Hugo  Fink].  The 
nearly  allied  Q.  commutata  attains  70  feet  and  ascends  to  11,000 
feet  [Liebmann]. 

Quillaja  saponarla,  Molina. 

Chili.  A  colossal  tree,  fit  not  only  for  loamy  but  also  sandy 
and  peaty  soil.  The  bark  is  rich  in  saponin,  and  therefore  valuable 
for  dressing  wool  and  silk,  also  for  various  cleansing  processes. 
Kageneckia  oblonga  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  is  allied,  and  from  the  same 
country,  extending  to  Peru,  and  provides  locally  tan-bark  [Dr.  J. 
A.  de  los  Rios]. 

&afiila  amplexioanlia,  Thunberg. 

South- Africa.  The  root  of  this  bush  is  sweet  like  liquorice,  and 
is  administered  in  medicine.  Rafnia  perfoliata  (E.  Meyer),  also 
from  South- Africa,  furnishes  likewise  a  medicinal  root. 

&aplianii8  aatlTus,  Linn4. 

The  Radish.  Temperate  Asia,  southward  to  the  Himalyas  up 
to  16,000  feet,  eastward  to'  Japan.  Cultivated  already  by  the 
ancient  Romans  and  Greeks.  Ripens  seeds  quite  well  even  in  the 
hot  desert- tracts  of  Central  Australia.  Can  in  mild  climes  be 
grown  all  the  year  round.  In  Norway  it  can  be  raised  northward 
to  lat  70«  20'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  R.  caudatus,  L.,  the  radish  with 
long  edible  pods,  which  exceptionally  grow  to  a  length  of  three  or 
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foar  feet  [J.  R.  JackBon],  is  regarded  by  Dr.  Th.  Anderson  as  a 
mere  variety,  and  he  thinks,  that  all  hare  sprung  from  the  ordinary 
R.  Raphanistmm,  L.,  of  Europe.  Indeed,  R.  maritimus  seem  also 
a  primitive  form  of  the  coast,  with  a  root  of  fine  quality  and 
great  pungency  [Chambers.]  All  radishes  succeed  best  in  a 
calcareous  soil,  or  their  culture  must  be  aided  by  manure  rich  in 
lime.  The  root  of  the  black  radish  is  comparatively  rich  in  starch. 
The  seeds,  according  to  Vilmorin,  will  keep  about  five  years. 

&eiiiirea  maritlma,  Aublet. 

Intra-tropical  coast-regions  around  the  globe.  A  perennial 
creeping  sedge  for  binding  sand.  Hardy  a  considerable  distance 
beyond  the  tropics. 

Aeseda  Iivteola,  Linn^. 

The  Weld.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle  Asia,  North- 
Africa.  An  herb  of  one  or  two  years*  duration.  Likes  calcareoua 
soil.  A  yellow  dye  (luteolin)  pervades  the  whole  plant.  The  plant 
must  be  cut  before  the  fruit  commences  to  develop,  otherwise  the 
pigment  will  much  diminish. 

&eaeda  odorata,  LinnS. 

The  true  Mignonette.  North-Africa  and  Syria.  A  favorite 
garden-herb  of  one  or  very  few  years'  duration.  Ripens  in  West- 
Europe  ;  seeds  still  in  lat.  69''  18'.  About  40,000  lbs.  are  annually 
gathered  at  Grasse  for  distillation,  the  price  being  about  lOd.  a  lb. 
The  delicate  long  enduring  scent  can  be  concentrated  and  removed 
by  enfleurage,  or  better  still  in  Blogg's  process  by  methyl  chloride, 
fixed  as  so-called  "  concrete  oil.*  To  be  counted  also  among  the 
honey-plants.  Mess.  Dippe  in  Quedlinburg  devote  regularly  about 
50  acres  to  rearing  of  mignonette-seeds. 

Kharodla  Blllardieri,  R.  Brown. 

Extra- tropical  Australia.  An  important  bush  for  binding  moving- 
sands  on  sea-shores.  Resists  the  severest  gales  as  well  as  the  spray 
of  the  sea.     Browsed  on  by  pastoral  animals. 

&liairodia  nutans,  B.  Brown. 

Soutbei*n,  Eastern  and  Central  Australia.  This  is  a  good  fodder- 
herb  for  saltbush-rnns.  R.  linifolia  is  similarly  important  [Al«z. 
Hamilton].  Further  may  be  mentioned  R.  spinescens  (R.  Brown), 
the  spineless  variety  of  which  is  greedily  eaten  by  horses,  cattle 
and  sheep,  according  to  Mrs.  Biddulph.  The  rather  tall  and  bulky 
R.  hastata  (R.  Br.)  is  equally  valuable  [Rev.  Dr.  Woolls].  Mr. 
W.  A.  Dixon  found  the  proportion  of  saline  substance  in  this  plant 
very  large.  Several  other  species  deserve  attention.  Some  other 
species,  mostly  shrubby,  are  equally  valuable. 
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warn  AteMrawi,  Liipi^. 
GoanirieB  round  the  Mediterranean  Sea.     A  hedge-skmb,  becom- 
ing arborescent,  thus  gaining   a  height  of  20  feet.       It  strikes 
readily  from  cuttings.     G.  Don  admits  it  as  a  splendid  honey-plant. 

thamnna  alnifolius.  L'H^tier.    (£.  Purikianw,  D.C.) 

From  California  to  Oregon  and  British  Columbia.  Allied  to  B. 
Carolinianus  (Walter).  Beaches  a  height  of  about  20  feet.  Leaves 
deciduous.  This  species  famishes  as  **  Cascara  Sagrada  "  its  bark, 
famed  for  cathartic  properties ;  about  300,000  lbs.  are  at  present 
annually  used  therapeutically;  the  fruits  are  also  powerfully 
aperient.  B.  Califomica  (Chamisso)  acts  similarly,  according  to 
Dr.  J.  G.  Steele.   B.  crocea  (Nuttall)  has  also  some  medicinal  virtue. 


catliartioiia,  0.  BauhiiL. 
The  Buckthorn.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North- Africa, 
Middle  Asia.  It  can  be  utilised  as  a  hedge-plant.  The  berries  are 
of  medicinal  value,  as  indicated  by  the  specific  name.  The  foliage 
and  bark  can  be  employed  for  the  prepai-ation  of  a  yellow  and  green 
dye ;  the  juice  of  the  fruit  mixed  with  alum  constitutes  the  "  sap- 
green  "  of  painters.  The  plant  is  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  60°  48 '. 
B.  Dahuricus  (Pallas)  is  a  closely  cognate  species. 

Kliaiiinas  ohlorophoras,  Llndley. 

China.  From  the  bark  a  superior  green  pigment  is  prepared. 
B.  utilis,  from  the  same  country,  serves  for  the  like  purpose.  This 
kind  of  dye  is  particularly  used  for  silk,  and  is  known  as  Lokao. 

Kbamnns  Franpnla,  Linn^. 

Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  and  Western  Asia.  Endures  the 
climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  64°  30'  [Schuebeler],  A  tall  shrub  with 
deciduous  leaves.  The  flowers  are  particularly  grateful  to  bees 
[G.  Don].  The  wood  one  of  the  very  best  for  gunpowder.  Becom- 
mended  by  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  to  be  grown  on  the  coppice-system 
for  this  purpose.  The  bark  is  valuable  as  a  cathartic  ;  yields  also 
a  yellow  dye.  B.  purpureus  (Edge worth)  is  an  allied  Himalayan 
species. 

ftbamnus  drsBOiui,  Renter. 

Greece.  From  this  shrub  and  to  no  less  extent  from  the  allied 
B.  prunifolius  (Sibthorp)  are  derived  the  green  dye-berries  col- 
lected in  Greece,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreich.  These  shrubs  grow 
on  stony  mountains  up  to  2,500  feet. 

Kliaiiinas  iafeotorliui,  Linne. 

On  the  Mediterranean  Sea  and  in  the  countries  near  to  it.  Hardy 
still  at  Christiania.  The  berry-like  fruits  of  this  shrub  are  known 
in  commerce  as  Graines  d'Avignon  and  Graines  de  Perse,  and  pro- 
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duce  a  valuable  dye,  green  op  yellow,  acoording  to  treatment. 
Other  species  seem  to  supply  a  similar  dye-material ;  for  instance, 
R.  saxatilis,  L.,  R.  amygdilinue,  Desf.,  R.  oleoides,  L..  R.  tinctori- 
us,  W.  and  K.,  all  from  the  regions  at  and  near  the  Mediterranean 
Sea. 


Bliapldoplljllain  KjStrix,  Wendland  and  Drude.  (Chamarrops  Hysirur, 
Fraser.) 

The  Blue  Palmetto  of  Florida  and  Carolina.     A  hardy  dwarf 
Fan-palm. 


AhaplB  flabelilformis,  Linn^  fll. 

China  and  Japan.  This  exceedingly  slender  palm  attains  a 
height  of  only  a  few  feet.  The  stems  can  be  used  for  various 
small  implements.  1+  is  one  of  the  best  plants  for  table-decorations . 
It  bears  the  climate  of  the  South  of  France  to  40^  32 '  N.  lat. 
[Naudin], 

&liapontioiiin  aoanle,  De  Candolle. 

On  the  Mediterranean  Sea.    A  perrenial  herb.    The  root  is  edible. 

&lieiun  australe,  D.  Don.*  {B.  Emodl,  Wallich ;  B.  Webbianum,  Royle.) 
Himalayan  regions  up  to  16,000  feet.  From  this  species  at  least 
a  portion  of  the  medicinal  Rhubarb  is  obtained,  its  quality  depend- 
ing much  on  the  climatic  region  and  the  geological  formation^ 
in  which  the  plant  grows.  Should  we  wish  to  cultivate  any  species 
here  for  superior  medicinal  roots,  localities  in  our  higher  and  drier 
alpine  tracts  should  clearly  be  chosen  for  the  purpose.  Hayne 
regards  the  presence  of  much  yellowish  pigment  in  the  seed-shell 
as  indicating  a  good  medicinal  rhubarb-plant.  As  much  as  5  lbs. 
of  the  dried  drug  are  obtainable  from  a  single  plant  several  years 
old.  An  important  orange-red  crystalline  substance,  emodin,  allied 
to  chrysophanic  acid,  occurs  in  genuine  rhubarb.  Medicinal  rhubarb- 
root  is  now  also  grown  in  England.  The  Himalayan  R.  Moorcrof- 
tianum  (Royle)  yields  also  a  purgative  root. 


Bhemn  ofBLolnale,  Baillon.* 

Western  China  and  Eastern  Thibet  on  the  high  table-land. 
Height  of  stem  sometimes  to  10  feet ;  circumference  of  foliage 
reaching  30  feet ;  blade  of  leaf  2  feet  long  and  broad  [Balfour]. 
It  furnishes  most  of  the  true  Turkey-Rhubarb,  not  merely  from  the 
root  but  also  from  the  woody  stem.  Suited  for  mountainous 
regions.  Recommended  also  as  a  scenic  plant  by  Regel.  Hardj 
still  at  Christiania. 
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ftheuin  iMtlmatnm,  Liim^* 

From  insnlar  to  alpine  North-Eastern  Asia.  Attains  a  height  of 
9  feet.  A  variety  fix)m  the  Tangut-conntry  of  Mongolia  or  North- 
Thibet,  found  by  Col.  Przevalski,  yields  an  excellent  medicinal  root, 
known  as  the  Kiakhta-  or  Khansu-Bhubarb  (Mazimowicz) — indeed 
the  best  Russian  Rhubarb.  Cultivation  of  this  variety  in  Germany 
on  sandy  moor-ground  developed  in  the  root  to  a  large  extent  the 
chrysophanic  acid  and  emodin  [Prof.  Beilstein].  The  plant  is 
valuable  also  for  decorative  effect.  For  medicinal  culture  alpine 
valleys  with  soil  rich  in  lime  are  needed  [Sir  Rob.  Christison]. 
For  indications  of  the  literature  on  medicinal  rhubarbs  see  among 
lexicographic  works  particularly  B.  D.  Jackson's  Vegetable  Techno- 
logy,  London  Index-Society,  1882. 

ftheuin  Bhapontleiim,  Linn^. 

From  the  Volga  to  Central  Asia.  This  species,  together  with  R, 
Tataricum,  L.  fil.,  R.  undulatum,  L.,  and  a  few  others,  all  Asiatic 
(one  extending  to  Japan),  provide  in  their  acidulous  leaf -stalks  and 
unexpanded  flower-mass  for  culinary  purposes  the  ordinary  Rhu- 
barb, also  known  as  "  Rhapontic."  Rhubarb-leaves  can  also  be 
used  in  the  manner  of  spinage.  In  tropical  climes  this  culinary 
vegetable  is  available  only  during  the  cool  season.  Propagation 
generally  by  division  of  root.  The  soil  for  rhubarb- plants,  intended 
to  yield  kitchen-vegetable,  must  be  deep  and  rich. 

Khemn  TLibem,  Gronovius. 

Palestine,  Persia,  Beloochistan;  from  3,000  feet  upwards,  on  wet 
clay-soil.  The  native  inhabitants  are  very  fond  of  the  young 
flowering  shoots  as  food.  Foliage  scarlet  in  autumn  [Dr.  J. 
Aitchison]. 


thlzopogron  magrnatum,  Corda. 

Europe.     One  of  the  edible  truffles  sold  in  the  markets  of  Middle 
Europe,  with  R.  rubescens  (Tulasne). 


Rhododendron  mazUnnm,  Linn6. 

North-Eastem  America.  Attains  a  height  of  about  20  feet. 
Irrespective  of  its  being  a  fine  acquisition  for  any  garden-copses, 
this  bush  seems  of  industrial  importance,  because  Mr.  C.  Forster 
asserts,  that  the  wood  of  this  and  the  allied  Kalmia  latifolia,  L.,  is 
surpassed  only  by  the  best  boxwood.  This  may  give  a  clue  to  other 
substitutes  for  that  scarce  commodity,  needed  so  extensively  by  the 
wood-engraver. 
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&1&1UI  aroinatioa,  Alton. 

North- America,  from  tha  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  OceftD,  north- 
ward to  Canada.  A  straggling  hoah.  The  aromatic  foliage 
important  for  medicinal  pnrpoees. 

&I11UI  canatloa,  Hooker  and  Arnott.    (LiOixcM^  vtmnom,  Miara.) 

Chili,  where  it  is  called  the  Litre.  A  small  or  middl^-BiEed  tree, 
the  very  hard  wood  of  which  is  used  for  wheel-teeth,  ftrletrees  and 
select  fomitare.  The  plant  seems  neither  caustic  nor  otherwise 
poisonoat  [Dr.  Phillippij. 

Khna  oopalliaa,  Linn^. 

Eastern  North- America^  extending  to  Canada.  A  comparatively 
dwarf  species.  This  can  be  used  for  tanning.  A  resin  for  varnishes 
is  also  obtained  from  this  shrub. 

Jthiui  oorlaria,  Dodoena.* 

The  Tanner's  Sumach.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  to  temperate  Western  Asia.  The  foliage  of  this  shrub 
or  small  tree,  simply  dried  and  reduced  to  powder,  forms  the 
sumach  of  commerce.  It  is  remarkabi  v  rich  in  tannic  acid,  yielding 
as  much  as  30  per  cent.,  and  is  extensively  used  for  the  production 
of  a  superior  Corduan-  or  Moroquin-leather  and  pale-colored 
leathers  and  dress-goods.  Sumach  allows  the  leather  to  cany 
more  grease  [Ballinent].  Price  in  Melbourne  £15  to  £30  per  ton. 
It  thrives  best  in  loose  calcareous  soils,  and  cannot  endure  stagnant 
water.  The  strongest  sumach  is  produced  on  dry  ground.  The 
cultivation  presents  no  difficulty.  With  us  it  has  thriven  well  even 
on  the  dry  plains  of  the  Wimmera-district.  A  gathering  can  be 
obtained  from  suckers  in  the  first  year.  The  duration  of  sumach- 
fields  under  manure  extends  to  fifteen  years.  Sumach  can  also  be 
used  for  ink  and  various,  particularly  black  dyes.  Under  favorable 
circumstances  as  much  as  a  ton  of  sumach  is  obtained  from  an  acre. 
Sumach  from  Melbourne-plants  was  shown  already  at  the  Exhibition 
of  1863.  During  1889  the  import  into  Britain  was  12,514  tons, 
valued  £140,517. 

Khna  eottnoidea,  Nattall. 

Arkansas  and  Alabama.  A  tree,  rising  to  40  feet.  The  inner 
bark  and  the  wood  valuable  for  yielding  a  yellow  dye  [C.  Mohr], 

JthiUI  OOtlnns,  Llnn^.*    (Cotiniu  eoggyria,  Soopoli.) 

The  Scotino.  In  the  countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  to  Hungary  and  to  the  Himalavas.  The  wood  of  this 
bush  famishes  a  yellow  pigment.  The  Scotino,  so  valuable  as  a 
material  for  yellow  and  black  dye,  and  as  a  superior  tanning  sub- 
stance, consists  merely  of  the  ground  foliage  of  this  plant.  It  con- 
tains up  to  24  per  cent,  tannin.  The  plant  endures  the  Norwegian 
winters  northward  to  lat.  67®  56'  [Prof.  Schuebeler]. 
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Hhiui  grlabra,  Lizm^. 

North- America,  extending  to  54**  north  latitude ;  in  Norway 
hardy  to  lat  58°  8'.  This  snmach-shrnb  will  grow  on  rocky  and 
sterile  soil.  It  produces  a  kind  of  gall,  and  can  also  be  used  as  a 
snbstitnte  for  the  ordinary  sumach.  Employed  also  for  therapeutic 
purposes.  This  species  can  be  easily  multiplied  from  suckers.  It 
is  rich  in  the  quality  and  long-lasting  yield  of  honey  from  its 
flowers  [Quinby].  American  sumachs  contain  generally  from  15 
to  20  per  cent,  or  occasionally  up  to  26  per  cent,  tannin.  On  value 
of  American  Sumachs  see  Special  Report  No.  26,  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture,  1880. 

&l&ns  laolda,  Linn^. 

South- Africa.  This  shrub  proved  in  Victoria  of  peculiar  adapt- 
ability for  forming  hedges ;  it  is  evergreen,  close- growing,  and 
stands  clipping  well.  About  half  a  hundred  South- African  species 
are  known,  of  which  probably  some  could  be  utilised  like  ordinary 
sumach ;  but  hitherto  we  have  remained  unacquainted  with  the 
nature  and  degree  of  any  of  their  tanning  and  coloring  principles. 

Khns  rhodanthema,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East-Australia,  on  river-banks.  A  tree  finally  to  70  feet  high  ; 
stem  often  2  feet  in  diameter.  Wood  dark -yellow,  soft,  fine-grained, 
beautifully  marked,  much  esteemed  for  cabinet-work.  Worth  £5 
to  £6  per  1,000  feet  in  Brisbane  [W.  Hill  J. 

Khu  aemlalata,  Murray. 

China  and  Japan,  extending  to  the  Himalayas.  Attains  a  height 
gf  40  feet.  This  species  produces  a  kind  of  nutgalls,  the  tan- 
principle  of  which  ranges  from  69  to  77  per  cent.  It  is  apt  to 
spread  beyond  ready  control  in  rich  soil.  The  stem  will  finally 
reach  the  thickness  of  a  foot  or  more ;  the  wood  is  tough  and 
durable  but  stringy,  prettily  marked  with  dark  edging. 

&liaa  auooedanea,  Linne. 

The  Wax-tree  of  Japan,  extending  to  China  and  the  Himalayas, 
there  up  to  8,000  feet.  Valuable  for  scenic  effect  through  its 
autumnal  tint.  The  produce  of  this  tree  has  found  its  way  into  the 
English  market.  The  crushed  berries  are  steamed  and  pressed,  fur- 
nishing about  15  per  cent,  of  wax,  which  consists  mainly  of  palmatin 
and  palmitic  acid.  Hhus  silvestris  (Siebold  &  Zuccarini)  and  H. 
vemicifera  yield  there  a  similar  wax. 

&l&iUi  tjphlna,  Linne. 

The  Staghorn- Sumach.  Eastern  North- America,  extending  to 
Canada.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  61°  17'.  This  species  will 
become  a  tree  of  about  30  feet  height.  Its  wood  is  of  orange  tinge. 
Through  incisions  into  the  bark  a  kind  of  copal  is  obtained.     The 
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leaves  maj  be  nsed  like  ordinary  samach.  This  hnah  oan.  fan 
reared  on  inferior  land.  The  leaves  of  American  sumachs  must  be 
collected  earlj  in  the  season,  if  a  clear  white  leather  like  that  from 
Sicilian  sumach  is  to  be  obtained.  This  can  be  ascertained  bj  ih^ 
color  of  the  precipitate  effected  with  gelatine.  Somm^  ci  the 
American  and  also  other  sumachs  are  important  to  apisrists. 

&hm  ▼ernlcifera,  De  Candolle. 

Extends  from  Nepal  to  Japan.  Tt  forms  a  tree  of  fair  size  and 
yields  the  Japan- varnish.  Ia  India  it  ascends  to  7,000  feet ;  but 
St«wart  and  Brandis  are  doubtful,  whether  the  Japanese  species 
(R.  Yemix  L.)  is  really  identical  with  the  Indian.  The  fruit  yields 
vegetable  wax.  B.  Wallichii  (J.  Hooker)  of  the  Himalayas  is  a 
cognate  species. 


WLibmm  avrevm,  Purah. 

From  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Oregon  to  Canada.  Endures  the  cold 
of  Norway  to  lat.  70**  [Schuebeler].  This  favorite  bush  of  garden- 
shrubberies  would  probably  along  forest-streams  produce  its 
pleasant  berries,  which  turn  from  yellow  to  brown  or  black.  Its 
showy  flowers  are  among  the  earliest  in  the  spring.  Professor 
Meehan  mentions  a  variety  or  allied  species  from  Utah,  with  berries 
larger  than  those  of  the  black-currant ;  they  are  quite  a  good  table- 
fruit,  and  of  all  shades  from  orange  to  black,  and  this  variety- 
remains  constant  from  seeds.  Allied  to  this  is  B.  tenuiflorum 
(Lindley)  of  California  and  the  adjoining  States,  with  fruits  of  the 
size  of  red  currants,  of  agreeable  flavor  and  either  dark-purple  or 
yellow  color.  R.  aureum,  R.  palmatum  and  some  other  strong- 
American  species  have  come  into  use  as  stocks,  on  which  to  graft 
the  European  gooseberry  [C.  Pohl]. 


tlbea  Cjnoabatl,  Linn^. 

The  prickly  fruited  Gooseberry-bush  of  Canada  and  the  Eastern 
States  of  the  American  Union.  The  berries  are  large.  There  is  a 
variety  not  so  objectionably  burrlike-prickly.  R.  Cynosbati  has 
been  hybridized  with  R.  Grossularia,  and  the  sequence  has  been  a 
good  result  [Saundersl. 


tlbea  divarlcatnm,  Douglas. 

California  and  Oregon.  One  of  the  gooseberry-bushes  of  those 
countries.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat  69®  40. '  Berries  saiooth, 
black,  about  one -third  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  pleasant  to  the  taste. 
Culture  might  improve  this  and  many  of  the  other  species.  R. 
Nuttalli  (R.  villoeum,  Nuttall,  not  of  Gay  nor  of  Wallich)  is  an 
allied  plant,  also  from  California. 
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Jilbes  floridnm,  L'H^ritier. 

The  black  G  arrant-bush  of  North-Eastem  America.  The  berries 
resemble  in  odor  and  taste  those  of  B.  nigrum.  Allied  to  this 
is  R.  Hudsonianum  (Richardson)  from  the  colder  parts  of  Korth- 
America. 

&lbes  Orlffithl,  J.  Hooker  and  T.  Thomson. 

Himalaya,  at  heights  from  10,000  to  13,000  feet.  Allied  to  R. 
rubrum,  bearing  similar  but  larger  berries  of  somewhat  austere 
taste.  R.  laciniatum  (H.  &  T.)  is  likewise  a  Himalayan  species 
with  red  berries,  and  so  is  R,  glaciale  (Wallich).  Furthermore,  R. 
villosum,  Wall.  (R.  leptostachyum,  Decaisne),  comes  from  the  Indian 
highlands  and  seems  worthy  of  practical  notice.  Dr.  A.  Yon  Regel 
(Garten -Flora,  1884)  speaks  of  the  red  berries  of  a  Spugnanic 
Ribes,  which  after  the  first  frost  get  quite  an  aromatic  taste. 

&ibes  OroAsnlarla,  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Gooseberry-bush.  Europe,  North-Africa,  extra- 
tropical  Asia,  extending  to  the  Chinese  boundary  [Regel],  on  the 
Himalayan  mountains  up  to  a  height  of  12,000  feet ;  in  Norway 
enduring  the  cold  to  lat.  69**  30'.  This  plant,  familiar  to  everyone, 
is  mentioned  here  mainly  to  indicate  the  desirability  of  naturalising 
it  in  any  sub-alpine  regions,  where  it  is  not  indigenous  already.  On 
the  upper  Mitchell-River,  in  subalpine  elevations  of  about  4,000  feet, 
gooseberries  If  inch  in  diameter  have  been  reared  on  silurian  soil 
[R.  Travers].  In  near  proximity  on  the  high  plains  of  Dargo,  at 
about  4,600  feet,  this  fruit  developed  also  luxuriantly  [J.  Stirling] . 
Also  a  honey-yielder.  Use  of  the  fruit  for  preserves  now  very 
extensive.  Shelton  recommends  for  this  purpose  boiling  for  eight 
minutes  and  the  use  of  ^  lb.  sugar  for  every  quart  of  water.  The 
hybridising  of  closely  allied  species  may  bring  about  new  enlarged 
or  otherwise  improved  sorts  of  fruits,  as  in  the  case  of  strawberries. 

Albes  nlflrnun,  Linn^.* 

The  Black  Currant-bush.  Europe,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia, 
North-America,  ascending  the  Himaliftyan  and  Thibetan  mountains 
to  a  height  of  about  12,000  feet ;  also  particularly  fit  to  be  dispersed 
through  forests 'in  elevated  situations.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat. 
69"  30 '.  In  the  warmer  zones  a  plant  of  mountain-regions.  Par- 
ticularly large  fruits  developed  in  the  Australian  Alps  fully  up  to 
4,600  feet  elevation  [J.  Stirling]  ;  the  culture  or  naturalisation 
likely  up  to  6000  feet  possible  there.  Best  use  of  the  fruit  for 
jellies  and  other  kinds  of  preserves. 

Albes  nlveum,  Lindley. 

One  of  the  Oregon  Gooseberry-bushes.  Berries  small,  black,  of 
a  somewhat  acid  taste  and  rich  vinous  flavor.  Hardy  to  lat.  67" 
56'  in  Norway. 
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WLihem  orlentale,  DesfontaineB. 

From  Syria  to  Afghanistan,  up  to  an  elevation  of  about  11,000 
feet.  The  leaves  emit  a  pleasant  perfume  [C.  Koch],  The  berries 
act  as  a  powerful  purgative  [Dr.  Aitchison], 

&lbes  OXjacanthoides,  Linn^.     (B.  hirteUum,  Michaux.) 

North- America,  particularly  in  the  New  England- States,  extend- 
ing to  Canada,  Hudson's  Bay  and  New  Mexico,  ascending  the  Cali- 
fornian  mountains  to  9,000  feet.  The  Currant- Gooseberry.  It 
likes  moist  ground.  Yields  the  commonest  smooth  gooseberry 
there.     Fruit  of  good  size,  its  pulp  sweetish  [Sir  J.  Hooker]. 

&ibeB  rotimdlfolliim,  Michauz.* 

Eastern  North- America,  as  far  as  Canada.  Hardy  northward  to 
69°  30'  in  Norway.  Yields  part  of  the  smooth  gooseberries  of  the 
United  States.  The  fruit  is  small,  but  of  delicious  taste.  Unlike 
the  ordinary  gooseberry,  not  subject  to  mildew.  Careful  cultivation 
has  gradually  advanced  the  size  of  the  fruit  [Meehan]. 

Albea  robrnm,  Linn6.* 

The  ordinary  Red  Currant-bush.  Europe,  North- America, 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  in  the  Himalayan  mountains  ceasing 
where  R.  Griffithi  commences  to  appear.  One  of  the  best  fruit- 
plants  for  jellies  and  preserves,  that  can  be  chosen  for  colder 
mountain-altitudes.  It  endures  the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat. 
70^  30'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  Near  Mount  St.  Bernard,  in 'the  Aus- 
tralian Alps,  on  sources  of  the  Ovens-River  the  growth  of  Red 
Currants,  Parsnips,  Cabbages,  Radishes,  Beet  and  other  hardy 
fruits  and  vegetables  has  been  particularly  quick,  after  the  winter 
rest  of  the  soil  under  snow.  The  root-bark  contains  phlorrhizin. 
During  its  short  flowering  time  much  sought  by  bees,  the  honey 
thus  obtained  excellent.  Perhaps  other  species  than  those  recoi-ded 
here,  among  them  some  from  the  Andes,  may  yet  deserve  introduc- 
tion, irrespective  of  showiness,  for  their  fruits.  See  also  an  exten- 
sive treatise  on  cider  from  Red  Currants  by  H.  Timm,  in  Cappeln. 

&lchardla  AfHcana,  Eunth.     (£.  AetMopica,  Rosenthal.) 

The  "Calla"  of  gardens.  From  the  Nile  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Important  for  scenic  efPects,  particularly  on  the  margins  of 
waters.  Easily  moved  at  all  seasons.  The  fresh  root  contains 
about  2  per  cent,  of  starch. 

AlobardBonla  acabra,  Eunth. 

From  Mexico  to  Brazil.  As  an  herb  for  pastures  and  hay-croj) 
appreciated  in  localities  with  sandy  soil  [C.  Mohr].  It  has  spread 
over  the  Southern  States  of  North- America. 
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Jtlclniis  ooimnnniB,  Llnn^.* 

The  Castor-Oil  Plant.  Spontaneous  in  the  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical zones  of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  hardly  in  South-Europe, 
originating  according  to  A.  de  Candolle  in  North-Eastern  Africa. 
A  shrubby,  decorative  plant,  attaining  the  size  of  a  small  tree.  At 
Christiania  it  grew  to  12  feet  in  height  and  bore  fruit,  and  it  is 
reared  as  a  summer-plant  even  to  lat.  68°  7'  [Prof.  Schuebeler]. 
It  was  well  known  to  Egyptians  four  thousand  years  ago,  and  is  also 
mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Herodotas,  Hippocrates,  Dioscorides, 
Theophrastos,  Plinius  and  other  ancient  physicians,  philosophers  and 
naturalists.  The  easy  and  rapid  growth,  the  copious  seeding  and 
the  early  return  of  produce  render  this  important  plant  of  high 
value  in  the  warm  temperate  zone,  more  particularly  as  it  will 
thrive  on  almost  any  soil,  and  can  thus  be  raised  even  on 
arid  places,  without  being  scorched  by  hot  winds.  Recently  recom- 
mended for  staying  bush-fires  and  for  keeping  off  locusts  and  other 
noxious  insects  and  blights  from  plantations ;  also  available  for 
some  dye-processes.  In  warm  climes  this  plant  may  spread  beyond 
control,  and  may  then  become  hurtful  to  pastoral  interests ;  but  it 
may  become  an  important  plant  also  for  culture  in  desert- tract, 
and  is  evidently  destined  to  be  in  countries  with  cheap  labor  one  of 
the  most  eligible  plants  to  furnish  oil  for  technical  uses,  particularly 
for  lubricating  machinery,  irrespective  of  the  value  of  its  oil  for 
medicinal  purposes.  Oil  used  also  for  dressing  some  kinds  of 
leather.  The  scalded  leaves,  applied  externally,  have  long  been 
known  as  a  powerful  galactagogue ;  the  foliage  is  also  in  use  as  an 
emmenagogue ;  the  root-bark  has  purgative  properties.  The  seeds 
yield  about  25  per  cent,  oil,  when  pressed  without  application  of 
heat.  To  obtain  the  best  medicinal  oil,  hydraulic  pressure  should 
be  employed,  and  the  seeds  not  be  subjected  to  heat ;  the  seed-coat 
should  also  be  removed  prior  to  the  extracting  process  being  pro- 
ceeded with.  A  screw-press  suffices  however  to  obtain  the  oil  for 
ordinary  supplies.  By  decantation  and  some  process  of  filtration 
it  is  purified,  but  it  should  never  be  long  exposed  to  air  and  light. 
For  obtaining  oil,  to  be  used  for  lubricating  of  machinery  or  other 
technological  purposes,  the  seeds  may  be  pressed  and  prepared  by 
various  methods  under  application  of  heat  and  access  of  water. 
For  lubrication  it  is  one  of  the  most  extensively  used  of  all  oils. 
Castor-oil  dissolves  completely  in  waterless  alcohol  and  in  ether, 
and  will  become  dissolved  also  in  spirit  of  high  strength,  to  the 
extent  of  three-fifths  of  the  weight  of  the  latter.  Solutions  of  this 
kind  may  become  valuable  for  various  technical  purposes,  and 
afford  some  test  for  the  pureness  of  the  oil.  If  pressed  under  heat 
it  will  deposit  margaritin.  Heated  in  a  retort  about  one-third  of 
the  oil  will  distil  over,  and  a  substance  resembling  india-rubber 
remains,  which  saponizes  with  alkalies.  Other  educts  are  at  the 
same  time  obtained,  which  will  probably  become  of  industrial  value. 
These  facts  are  briefly  mentioned  here  merely  to  explain,  that  the 
value  of  this  easily  produced  oil  is  far  more  varied  than  is  generally 
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supposed  ;  and  this  remark  applies  with  equal  force  to  many  other 
chemical  compounds  from  vegetable  sources,  briefly  alluded  to  in 
this  present  enumerative  treatise.  The  seeds  contain  also  a  peculiar 
alkaloid — ^ricinin.  The  solid  chemical  compound  of  castor.oil  is  the 
crystalline  isocetic  acid  (a  glycerid).  The  oil  contains  also  a  non- 
crystalline  acid,  peculiar  to  it  (ricinoleic  acid).  For  the  production 
of  a  particular  kind  of  silk  the  Bicinus-plant  is  also  important, 
inasmuch  as  the  hardy  Bombyz  Arrindi  requires  the  leaves  of  this 
bush  for  food.  Pastoral  animals  must  strenuously  be  kept  away 
from  the  Ricinus.  Even  a  few  of  the  seeds,  if  swallowed,  will 
produce  poisonous  effects.  The  import  of  castor-oil  in  1886  into 
Britain  was  175,813  cwt.,  worth  £244,675.  Into  Victoria  were 
during  1887  imported  medicinal  oil  to  the  value  of  £3,710,  and 
lubrication -oil  worth  £33,883.  In  the  Chemist  and  Druggist  it  is 
stated,  that  Britain  latterly  used  900,000  gallons  a  year,  worth 
crudely  £160,000.  In  countries  with  a  high  labor-rate  the  compe- 
tition with  India  also  as  regards  the  castor-oil  industry  will  be 
difficult.  But  if  ruralists  can  be  induced,  to  rear  the  plant  exten- 
sively and  to  offer  the  seeds  cheaply,  manufacturers  would  readily 
set  up  oil-mills. 

Roblnla  Fsendamtoia,  Linn^. 

The  North- American  Locust- Acacia,  i*anging  from  Alleghany  to 
Arkansas.  Height  reaching  90  feet.  Hardy  to  lat.  63"  26'  in 
Norway.  The  hard  and  durable  wood  is  in  use  for  a  variety  of 
purposes,  and  particularly  eligible  for  treenails,  axletrees  and 
turnery;  strength  greater  than  that  of  the  British  oak,  weight 
lighter  [D.  J.  Browne].  The  natives  used  the  wood  for  their  bows. 
The  tree  is  of  rapid  gi'owth,  and  attains  an  age  of  several  hundred 
years.  A  tree  raised  in  1635,  in  the  Paris  Jardin  des  Plantes,  is 
still  alive.  It  may  be  planted  closely  for  timber-belts  and  hedge- 
shelter  on  farm-lands.  It  is  one  of  the  best  trees  for  renovating 
exhausted  land  and  for  improving  poor  soil.  Also  a  bee-plant. 
Recommended  as  one  of  the  easiest  grown  of  all  trees  on  bare  sand, 
though  standing  in  need  of  twice  as  much  mineral  aliment  as  Pinus 
silvestris  and  nearly  as  much  as  poplars.  It  pushes  through  shift- 
ing sand  its  spreading  roots,  which  may  attain  a  length  of  seventy 
feet.  It  will  maintain  its  hold  in  hollows  of  drifts,  where  even 
poplars  fail  [Wessely].  The  roots  are  poisonous.  The  allied  R. 
viscosa  (Yentenat)  attains  a  height  of  40  feet. 

&oocella  tlnotorla,  De  CandoUe. 

Canary-Islands,  Azores,  also  in  Western  and  Southern  £uFope 
and  North- Africa.  This  lichen  furnishes  the  litmus,  orseille  or 
orchil  for  dyes  and  chemical  tests.  It  is  a  question  of  interest, 
whether  it  could  be  translocated  and  naturalised  on  the  cliffs  of  our 
shores  also.     Other  dye-lichens  might  perhaps  still  moEre  easily  be 
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nataralised  ;  for  instance,  Lecanora  tartarea,  L.  parella,  Pertusaria 
ooTnTmmifl,  ParmeUa  8ordida»  Isidiom  oorallinam  and  some  others, 
which  fnmifih  the  Cudbear  or  Persio. 

JtiMa  alba,  Liiui^. 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  Can  be  held  specifically  apart  from 
R.  canina.  According  to  recent  researches  of  Dr.  G.  Dieck,  at 
Mersebnrg,  a  scented  variety  of  this  species  serves  also  for  oil- 
distillation  at  the  Balkan.  Boses  for  Attar  should  only  be  just 
unfolding,  should  be  collected  at  the  earliest  morning-hours,  and 
at  once  submitted  to  distillation.  Of  the  white  and  damascene 
Rose,  the  calyx  is  left  with  the  petals.  [Dr.  Dieck].  Mr.  Schim- 
mel's  fields  of  oil-roses  near  Leipzig,  commenced  in  1884,  for  steam- 
distillation  of  rose-oil,  cover  now  about  120  acres,  furnishing 
annually  175,000  to  220,000  lbs.  of  roses,  which  yield  from  25  to 
45  lbs.  pure  oil.  This  is  now  sent  out  free  of  stearopten,  therefore 
always  in  a  liquid  state  at  ordinary  temperatures,  such  oil  being 
of  most  concentrated  scent,  superior  to  any  hitherto  purchasable. 
The  particular  rose-plants,  fit  for  oil-production,  come  well  through 
the  hard  and  protracted  winters  of  Saxony.  The  price  of  Turkish 
rose-oil  ranges  generally  from  £15  to  £16  per  pound. 

Itosa  oanina,  Linn4. 

The  "  Dog-Rose,"  Pjurope,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- 
Africa.  Furnishes  one  of  the  best  stocks,  on  which  hybrid  Roses 
can  be  budded.  This  species  attains  a  very  great  age ;  the  famed 
and  sacred  rose  at  the  cathedral  of  Hildesheim  existed  before  that 
edifice  was  built,  therefore  before  the  ninth  century  [Langethal]. 
It  is  the  "  Rose-tree  of  thousand  years  age ;"  it  is  regarded  with 
undiminished  veneration  still  at  the  present  day,  and  continues  to 
flourish.  Historic  records  prove  as  well'  as  legends  and  tradition, 
that  in  815  the  Emperor  Ludwig,  the  son  of  Charles  the  Great, 
caused  the  partly  still  existing  chapel  to  be  built  in  commemoration 
of  an  event  connected  with  this  identical  plant.  [Heuzenroeder]. 
Mr.  Niemann  of  Petersburg  recommends  for  stock  a  rose  which 
is  according  to  Dr.  Regel  R.  cinnamomea  (Linne),  while  Mr.  O. 
Froebel,  of  Zuerich,  has  lately  lauded  for  this  purpose  a  rose,  which 
probably  is  R.  canina  var.  caucasica.  Mr.  Th.  Nietner,  of  Potsdam, 
has  just  issued  an  index  of  5,000  kinds  of  Garden-Roses. 


oentifolla,  Linn^.* 

The  Cabbage-Rose,  Moss-Rose,  Provence-Rose.  Indigenous  on 
the  Caucasus  and  seemingly  also  in  other  parts  of  the  Orient,  or 
originated  rather  as  a  garden -form  from  Rosa  Gallica  [Regel, 
Crepin],  It  will  endure  the  frosts  of  Norway  as  far  north  as  lat. 
70'  [Schuebeler].  Much  grown  in  South-Europe  and  Southern 
Asia  for  the  distillation  of  rose-water  and  oil  or  attar  of  roses. 
The  variety  R.  provincialis  (Alton)  is  especially  esteemed.  No 
pruning  is  resorted  to,  only  the  dead  branches  are  removed ;  the 
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harvest  of  flowers  is  from  the  middle  of  May  till  nearly  the  middle 
of  June ;  the  gathering  takes  place  before  sunrise  [Simmonds]. 
From  12,000  to  16,000  roses,  or  from  250  lbs.  to  300  lbs.  of  rose 
petals,  are  required  according  to  some  calculations  for  producing  a 
single  ounce  of  attar  through  ordinary  distillation.  The  flowers 
require  to  be  cut  just  before  expansion ;  the  calyx  is  separated  and 
rejected ;  the  remaining  portions  of  the  flowers  are  then  subjected 
to  aqueous  distillation,  and  the  saturated  rose-water  so  obtained  is 
repeatedly  used  for  renewed  distillation,  when  on  any  cold  place 
the  oil  separates  from  the  overcharged  water  and  floats  on  the 
surface,  whence  it  can  be  collected  after  refrigeration  by  fine  birds' 
feathers.  Rose-oil  consists  of  a  hydro-carbon  stearopten,  which  is 
scentless,  and  an  elaeopten,  which  is  the  fragrant  principle.  But 
some  other  methods  exist  for  producing  the  oil ;  for  instance,  it 
may  be  got  by  distilling  the  i-osebuds  without  water  at  the  heat  of 
a  water-bath,  or  by  merely  passing  steam  through  the  still.  The 
odor  may  also  be  withdrawn  by  alcoholic  distillation  from  the 
roses  or  be  extracted  by  the  "  enfleurage  "  process.  The  latter  is 
effected  by  placing  the  flowers,  collected  while  the  weather  is 
wai-m,  into  shallow  frames  covered  with  a  glass-plate,  on  the  inner 
side  of  which  a  pure  fatty  substance  has  been  thinly  spread.  The 
scent  of  the  flowers  is  absorbed  by  the  adipose  or  oleous  substance, 
though  the  blossoms  do  not  come  in  direct  contact  with  it ;  fresh 
flowers  are  supplied  daily  for  weeks.  The  scent  is  finally  withd^a^vn 
from  its  matrix  by  maceration  with  pure  alcohol.  Purified  eucalyp- 
tus-oil can  be  used  for  diluting  rose-oil,  when  it  is  required  for  the 
preparation  of  scented  soap.  The  essential  oil  of  oi-ange-peel  might 
similarly  be  employed  as  a  vehicle.  The  Berue  Agricole  lately 
stated,  that  from  various  kinds  of  Roses  about  30  millions  lbs.  of 
flowers  are  annually  gathered  for  oil-distillation  in  Southern  France, 
the  price  being  2d.  to  2^d.  a  lb. 

&oaa  Damascena,  Miller* 

Orient.  Allied  to  the  preceding  and  the  following  species,  also 
largely  used  for  the  production  of  essential  oil  of  roses.  The 
particular  varieties  used  in  Turkey  are  called  by  Dr.  Dieck 
trigintipetala  and  Byzantina ;  the  latter  grows  easily  from  cuttings 
and  produces  long  shoots,  the  former  is  flowering  still  richer  even 
in  Germany,  both  have  through  him  become  articles  of  horticultural 
commerce.  Prof.  Cr^pin  reduces  R.  Damascena  to  R.  Gallica-r 
According  to  Dr.  G.  Dieck  R.  alba  (Linne)  is  also  a  variety  of  this 
or  a  hybrid  with  R.  canina,  the  latter  prevailing,  and  it  is  this 
white-flowered  rose  which  largely  furnishes  the  oil  at  Kezanlik. 
The  annual  time  of  flowering  extends  over  several  months. 

Rosa  Oallica,  LinD6. 

The  French  or  Dutch  Rose.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe, 
South-Westem  Asia.    Hardy  to  lat.  70®  in  Norway.    The  intensely 
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colored  flower-buds  of  this  species  are  particularly  chosen  for 
drying,  the  calyx  removed.  These  however  may  be  got  also  from 
other  kinds  of  roses. 

ioaa  Indloa,  Linne.     (£.  Siniea,  Linn6.;  B.  Chintnsis,  Jacquin.) 

China,  thence  brought  to  India.  Can  be  cultivated  in  the  open 
air  of  Western  Europe  to  lat.  QT  86'  [Schuebeler].  The  "  Hybrid 
Perpetuals  "  are  largely  traceable  to  this  plant.  Flowering  time 
of  long  duration  annually.  Some  roses  of  the  sweetest  scent  are 
derived  from  this  species.  R.  fragrans  (Redoute),  the  Tea-Rose, 
is  a  variety.  The  Noisette- Rose  is  a  cross  of  this  and  R.  moschata. 
How  amazingly  lucrative  sometimes  the  growth  of  ornamental 
Roses  may  become,  has  lately  been  exemplified  by  the  "  Five 
Thousand  Dollars  Rose,"  a  cross  between  the  variety  "  President " 
and  Rose  Xavier  Olibo,  reared  by  Mr.  F.  W,  Bennett,  of  Stapleford. 
Attention  is  drawn  by  Mr.  R.  Brandt  to  the  quick  growth  and  very 
early  flowering  of  the  Bennett-Rose,  also  to  the  stability  of  the 
flowers. 

tosa  laevlffata,  Michaux.     {R.  Sinica,  Murray,  not  of  Linne.) 

The  Cherokee-Rose.  China  and  Japan.  Considered  one  of  the 
best  hedge-roses,  and  for  that  purpose  much  employed  in  North- 
America,  It  serves  well  also  for  bowers.  Allied  to  the  foregoing 
species. — The  lovely  garden- favorite,  R.  Banksi®  (R.  Brown),  also 
indigenous  t^  China  and  perhaps  Japan,  is  one  of  the  best  for 
arbours  and  for  covering  walls. 

tosa  moaohata,  Miller.* 

North- Africa  and  South- Asia,  ascending  the  Indian  and  Abys- 
sinian mountains  to  11,000  feet.  Blooming  all  the  year  round  in 
warm  climes,  but  more  profusely  in  the  cool  season.  From  the 
flowers  of  this  extremely  tall  climbing  species  also  essential  oil  is 
obtained.  The  attar  thus  derived  from  roses  of  not  only  different 
varities,  but  even  distinct  species,  must  necessarily  be  of  various 
quality.  In  the  Balkan-mountains,  on  basalt- slopes  facing  south, 
the  most  odorous  roses  are  produced.  At  Kezanlik  rose -distillation 
is  the  main-industry.  Shoots  of  rose-bushes  are  placed  in  trenches 
3  feet  deep  and  5  feet  apart.  Irrigation  promotes  the  growth. 
The  gathering  commences  in  the  third  and  lasts  till  about  the 
fifteenth  year  [Simmonds].  The  pure  oil  as  a  European  commodity 
is  worth  from  £20  to  £23  per  pound.  This  is  also  the  rose,  accord- 
ing to  Schlagintweit,  used  for  attar-distillation  in  Tunis.  Pure 
attar,  valued  at  30  shillings  per  ounce,  is  produced  in  Roumelia  to 
the  amount  of  £80,000  annually  [Piesse]. 

ioaa  rug'oaa,  Thunberg. 

Japan  and  Kamtschatka,  there  thriving  even  in  coast-sand* 
Bears  the  most  severe  of  frost ;  forms  copious  suckers  for  multi- 
plication. The  pleniflorous  variety  also  of  this  Rose  serves  for 
scent-distillation  [M.  Wobst]. 
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Sos»  MUtOta,  A.  Bichard. 

Abyssinia.  With  R.  Abysainica  (R.  Brown)  the  most  8oath«ni 
of  all  Rose-species.  Seems  entitled  to  record  here,  as  it  is  still 
cultivated  at  temples.  Prof.  Cr^pin  has  identified  flowers  from 
ancient  Egyptian  tombs  with  this  Rose,  which  mnst  theref(x*e  kav« 
some  special  value. 

Itoaa  ••mparTiroas,  Lisn^. 

From  Soath-Europe  through  Southern  Asia  to  Japan.  Havdy 
still  at  Ghristiania.  One  of  the  best  rose-bushes  for  covering  walls, 
fences  and  similar  sbructores.  The  flowers  of  this  species  idso  can 
be  utilised  for  rose-oil. 

Jtos»  ••tiffera,  Micfaanx. 

North-Eastern  America,  where  it  is  the  only  climbing  rose-bush. 
It  deserves  introduction  on  account  of  its  extremely  rapid  growth 
— 10  to  20  feet  in  a  season.  Its  flowers  however  are  nearly 
inodorous.  Other  original  species  of  roses  are  worthy  of  our 
attention,  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  admitting  about  thirty,  all  from  t\m 
northern  hemisphere.  But  on  the  snow-clad  unascended  mountains 
of  New  Guinea  and  Africa  south  of  the  equator,  perhaps  new  roses 
may  yet  be  discovered,  as  they  have  been  traced  southward  to 
Abyssinia  already. 

&oaa  splBoaisslmai  Linn^. 

Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  The  Bumet- 
Rose.  Adapted  for  holding  coast-sands ;  unapproachable  to  pasture^ 
animals,  and  not  spreading  into  culture-land  or  pastures  like  the 
sweetbriar,  R.  rubiginosa,  L. 

Roamarinns  officinalis,  Linn4. 

The  Rosemary.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
extending  to  Switzerland.  This  welUknown  bush  is  mentioaed 
here  as  a  medicinal  plant.  One  of  our  best  plants  for  large  garden- 
edgings.  The  oil,  distilled  from  its  foliage,  enters  into  certain  com- 
positions of  perfumery ;  one  cwt.  of  fresh  herb  yields  about  24 
ounces  of  oil  [PiesseJ.  The  flowers  are  much  sought  by  bees. 
Vilmorin  states,  that  the  seeds  will  keep  for  about  four  years ;  but 
the  propagation  from  cuttings  is  easy  also.  Branches  of  this  shrub 
will  keep  off  moths  from  wearing-apparel  packed  away. 

Rottboellia  ophinroidas,  Bentham. 

Tropical  East- Australia.  A  taJl  perennial  grass,  praised  by 
Mr.  Walter  Hill  for  fodder.     Hardy  in  regions  free  of  frost. 

Rojenia  Faeudebenus,  £.  Meyer. 

South- Africa.  Only  a  small  tree,  but  its  wood  jet-black,  hard 
and  durable  ;  in  Capeland  and  Gaffraria  called  ebony.     R.  pubesoens 
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(Willdenow),  according  to  Dr.  Pappe,  fumishea  there  a  wooA 
adapted  for  xylography  ;  this  may  give  a  due  to  the  adaptability 
of  many  other  kinds  oi  woods  in  the  large  order  of  Ebenaceae  as 
Bubstitntes  for  the  Turkish  boxwood. 

Snbto  cordlfolla^  Lmn^.    (R.  jrim<7ista,  Bozbnrgh.) 

From  the  Indian  highlands  through  China  and  Siberia  to  Japan  ; 
also  occurring  in  various  parts  of  A&ica,  as  far  south  as  Caffraria 
and  Natal.  This  perennial  plant  produces  a  kind  of  madder.  Pro- 
bably other  species  likewise  yield  dye-roots.  The  genus  is  repre- 
sented widely  over  the  globe,  but  as  far  as  known  not  in  Australia. 

Itiibla  poregTina,  Liim^. 

Middle  and  Southern  Earope,  South-Westem  Asia.  This  peren- 
nial species  also  yields  madder-root.  Several  other  kinds  deserve 
comparative  test-culture. 

Snbla  tlnotoniin,  Liun^. 

The  Madder.  Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to 
temperate  Western  Asia.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania.  A  perennial 
herb  of  extremely  easy  culture.  Soil,  fit  for  barley,  is  also  suitable 
for  madder.  Its  culture  opens  any  deep  subsoil  and  suffocates 
weeds,  but  requires  much  manure,  leaving  the  land  enriched  how- 
ever. Stagnant  water  in  the  soil  must  be  avoided,  if  madder  is  to 
succeed.  The  harvest  is  in  the  second  or  third  year.  It  can  be 
raised  from  seeds  or  planted  from  off-shoots.  The  roots  merely 
dried  and  pounded  form  the  dye.  The  chemical  contents  are 
numerous ;  in  the  herb  :  rubichloric  and  rubitannic  acid ;  in  the 
root :  alizarin,  purpurin,  i*ubiacin,  rubian,  ruberythric  acid  and 
three  distinct  resins;  also  chlorogenin,  xanthin  and  rnbicbloric 
acid.  On  the  first  five  depend  the  pigments  produced  from  the 
•  root.  Madder  is  one  of  the  requisites  for  alizarin-ink.  Since  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  alizarin  from  anthracene,  a  constituent  of 
coal-tar,  was  commenced,  the  cultivation  of  madder  has  declined. 
Still  it  remains  a  valuable  root,  handy  for  domestic  dye.  The  root 
is  also  important  as  an  emmenagogue. 

aubns  acmnlnatas,  Smith. 

Indian  mountains,  at  elevaticms  between  4,000  and  7,000  feet.  A 
scandent  species  with  large  fruits. 

&libini  blfloms,  Hamilton. 

Indian  mountains,  at  temperate  altitudes  between  7,000  and 
10,000  feet.  A  rambling  shrub,  with  sweet  red  or  orange-colored 
fruit.  Hardy  in  England.  Another  Himalayan  species,  B.  maci- 
lentus  (Cambessedes),  has  bright-yellow  fruits. 
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WLuhxkB  oaeslns,  Liim^.* 

The  British  Dewbeny.  Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia 
Resists  extreme  frosts,  protracted  dryness  and  also  heat  of  excep- 
tional seasons.  In  this  respect  the  most  accommodating  of  all 
blackberry-bushes.  In  Russia  the  berries  are  boiled  together  with 
apples  into  a  preserve,  which  is  of  particularly  pleasant  taste.  This 
Rubus  supplies  fruit  till  late  in  the  season.  Easily  naturalised  on 
ground  subject  to  occasional  inundations,  and  sheltered  by  bushy 
vegetation  [Burmeister].  Some  regard  R.  caesius  as  one  of  the 
numerous  forms  of  R.  fruticosus. 

Anbas  Canadenala,  Linue.* 

The  Dewberry  of  Eastern  North -America.  A  shrub  of  trailing 
habit.  Fruit  large,  black,  of  excellent  taste,  ripening  earlier  than 
that  of  R.  villosus  (Aiton).  It  resists  drought  better  than  many 
others.  The  astringent  root  is  a  popular  remedy  in  dysentery  and 
diarrhoea.  All  the  species  can  readily  be  raised  from  seeds;  thus 
the  naturali.sation  of  these  plants  in  adapted  localities  is  easy  by 
mere  dissemination. 

&abua  Cbamaeinoras,  Linne. 

The  Cloudben*y.  North-Europe,  North -Asia,  North- America, 
pai'ticularly  in  the  frigid  zone.  In  Norway  it  gi'ows  northward  to 
lat.  71"  10'  [Schuebeler].  A  perennial  but  herbaceous  plant ;  a 
pigmy  amongst  its  congeners  ;  nevertheless  it  is  recommended  for 
introduction  to  spongy,  mossy,  alpine  moors,  on  account  of  its 
gi'ateful  amber-colored  or  red  fruit.  R.  Arcticns  (Linne)  with 
fruit  of  exquisite  taste,  is  usually  its  companion  in  the  high  north. 
A  similar  little  herb,  living  for  a  great  part  of  the  year  in  snow — 
namely  R.  Gunnianus  (Hooker) — occui's  on  the  alpine  heights  of 
Tasmania,  whence  it  might  be  easily  transferred  to  snowy  mountains 
of  other  countries.  The  fruit  of  R.  Gunnianus  is  red  and  juicy,  but 
not  always  well  developed.  To  this  category  of  dwarf  plants  with 
edible  fruits  belongs  also  R.  Macgregorii  (F.  v.  M.)  from  British 
New  Guinea,  restricted  to  cold  elevations  from  12,000  to  13,000  feet. 
R.  calycinus  (Wallich),  occurring  on  the  Indian  mountains  in 
regions  between  4,000  and  9,000  feet,  is  also  a  dwarf  herbaceous 
species,  having  a  creeping  stem  and  scarlet  fruits,  usually  however 
with  but  few  fruitlets. 

AubuB  ouneifoliuB,  Pursb. 

The  Sand- Blackberry.  Eastem  North-America.  A  dwarf  shrub. 
The  fruit  is  of  agreeable  taste. 

Aubua  delioloaua,  Torrey.* 

About  the  soui'ces  of  the  Missouri.  An  erect,  exceedingly  hand- 
some shrub.  Fruit  raspberry-like,  large  and  grateful.  As  hardy  as 
R.  odoratus.  The  slender  branches  bending  downward ;  decorative 
also  on  account  of  its  large  flowers  [Stein],  Foliage  remarkably 
odorous  [Masters]. 
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Snblis  elllptlcus,  Smith.*    (B.  flavus,  Hamilton.) 

On  the  mountains  of  India,  from  4,000  to  7,000  feet  elevation, 
also  in  Ceylon  and  Yunan.  A  large  rather  erect  bush  with  yellow 
fruits,  which  are  reckoned  in  flavor  fully  equal  to  the  ordinary 
raspberry  [C.  B.  Clarke]. 

&iibns  frutloosus,  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Blackberry-Bramble.  All  Europe,  North-  and 
South- Africa,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to 
lat.  60**  24 '.  The  shrub  bears  well  in  a  temperate  clime.  It  likes 
above  all  calcareous  soil,  though  it  is  content  with  almost  any,  and 
deserves  to  be  naturalised  on  the  rivulets  of  any  ranges.  In  some 
countries  it  is  a  favorite  plant  for  hedges.  A  Melbourne  horticul- 
tural firm  spends  now  already  £100  a  year  for  purchasing  bramble- 
leaves  as  part  material  of  bouquets,  wreaths,  garlands  and  grave- 
crosses.  R.  corylifolius  (Smith),  R.  suberectus  (Andrews)  and  R. 
leucostachys  (Smith)  are  varieties  like  many  other  named  kinds  of 
European  blackberries,  or  perhaps  belong  to  the  closely  allied  R. 
caesius  ;  or  in  some  instances  hybrid-forms  may  have  arisen  from 
the  two,  although  the  generality  of  these  various  blackberry- bushes 
bear  their  fruit  freely  enough. 

Anbna  g^eoldes,  Smith. 

Falkland-Islands,  Fuegia,  Patagonia  and  Chiloe.  An  herbaceous 
kind  of  raspberry-plant  with  greenish-yellow  fruits,  resembling 
the  Cloudberry,  and  possessing  a  very  agreeable  taste.  Best 
adapted  for  mountainous  regions. 

AubUB  g'lauous,  Bentham. 

Ecuador,  at  high  elevations.  There  cultivated  instead  of  the 
ordinary  raspberry-bush  [Dr.  W.  0.  Focke]. 

Rnbns  Bavalensls,  A.  Gray. 

Sandwich-Islands.  The  fruit  of  this  bramble-shrub  is  raspberry- 
like. 

aabus  Zdaeua,  Linne.* 

The  ordinary  Raspberry-bush.  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  east- 
ward to  Japan.  In  Norway  hardy  to  lat.  70°  22 '.  It  is  mentioned 
here  to  point  out  the  desirability  of  naturalising  the  plant  on 
mountains  and  on  river-banks.  The  fruits  contain  a  stearopten. 
The  leaves  are  sometimes  used  as  a  substitute  for  tea.  With  many 
congeners  a  superior  honey-yielder. 

&abas  Imperialls,  Chamisso. 

Brazil  and  Argentina.     Furnishes  superior  fruits. 
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Rnbns  laslocarpns.  Smith. 

India,  reaching  in  the  Himalayas  an  elevation  of  about  10,000 
feet,  in  Ceylon  of  7,000  feet,  in  Java  of  6,000  feet.  The  fmit  is  very 
palatable.  R.  opnlifolins  (Bertoloni)  is  closely  allied.  R.  lanatus 
(Wallich)  affords  also  edible  bat  rather  insipid  fruits  in  Upper 
India  [Aitkison]. 

Rnbiis  Maorael,  Asa  Gray. 

Hawaia,  high  np  on  the  mountains.  The  *'  Akala."  The  fruit 
attains  a  diameter  of  nearly  2  inches,  is  dark-red,  ve^  juicy i  and 
although  slightly  bitter  quite  pleasant  to  the  taste  [Dr.  Hillebrand]. 
Would  likely  improve  under  cultivation. 

RnlRis  Bfolnooaniui,  Lhm^.* 

India,  continental  as  well  as  insular,  there  ascending  to  7,000 
feet,  advancing  southward  through  New  Gruinea  and  East- Australia 
to  Gippsland,  northward  to  China  and  eastward  to  the  Philippine- 
Islands  and  Fiji.  A  very  tall  and  variable  species.  Fruit  red.  A 
variety,  R.  reticulatus  (Wallich),  ascends  the  Indian  mountains  to 
10,000  feet  [Sir  J.  Hooker],  and  is  remarkable  for  its  large  fruit. 
The  plant  proved  hardy  at  Christian! a.  It  ripens  in  warm  climes 
its  fruits  all  the  year  round. 

&nbaa  nutans,  Wallich. 

Himalayan  mountains,  ascending  to  about  10,000  feet ;  growing 
on  the  ground  like  strawberry-plants,  yielding  fruits  of  veiy  pleasant 
subacid  taste  [Aitkison],  but  not  of  large  size  [J.  Hooker].  A 
species  easily  spreading  and  probably  improvable  by  culture. 

Bnbua  oooldentalls,  Linn^.* 

The  "  Black  Cap  "-Raspberry  or  "  Thimbleberry  "-bush.  North- 
America.  A  species  with  woody  stems  and  nice  fruits,  the  latter 
with  a  glaucous  bloom,  well  flavored  and  large ;  it  ripens  early.  To 
this  bears  near  affinity  R.  leucodermis  (Douglas)  from  California, 
Utah  and  Arizona ;  its  fruit  is  yellowish-red,  rather  large  and  of 
agreeable  flavor. 

&abas  odoratus,  Cornuti. 

North -America.  A  kind  of  raspberry-bush.  Handsome  on  account 
of  its  large  purple  flowers.  Berries  edible.  Hardy  in  Norway  to 
lat.  67°  56 ',  Culture  would  doubtless  enhance  the  value  of  the 
fruits  of  many  of  these  Rubi.  Hybridising  might  be  tried.  R. 
Nutkanus  (Mocino)  is  the  Salmon-Raspberry  of  Western  North- 
America  and  closely  allied  to  R.  odoratus. 

&nbna  parvlfolins,  Linnc. 

East-Asia,  Eastern  and  Southern  Australia.  It  produces  much 
finer  fruits  in  the  Alps  of  Australia  than  in  the  lowlands.    Tt 
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crfiRKis  as  a  native  to  Japan,  where  according  to  Maximo wm  98 
species  of  Bubas  exist,  many  of  them  endemic,  and  probably  some 
eligible  for  special  fmit-cnltnre. 

AnbuB  phoBnIoolaslii»9  Maximowioz. 

Japan.     A  raspberry -bramble  with  fair-sized  fruits. 

AublUl  roslfolios.  Smith. 

Tropical  and  sub- tropical  regions  of  Africa  and  Asia,  ascending 
the  Himalayas  to  about  10,000  feet,  also  occurring  throughout  the 
literal  forests  of  East- Australia.  In  woody  regions  this  skrub  bears 
an  abundance  of  fruits  of  large  size,  and  these  early  and  long  in  the 
season,  though  not  so  excellent  as  those  of  many  other  species. 
Also  a  native  of  New  Ghiinea. 

&iibas  rnirosvui,  Smith.* 

Tn  the  mountainous  parts  of  India,  ascending  the  higher  regions. 
A  tall  climber,  evergreen  at  all  events  in  mild  climates.  Intro- 
duced by  the  writer  of  this  work  into  Australia.  Bichly  bearing 
near  Port  Phillip  [G.  W.  Robinson],  where  it  produces  fruit  all  the 
year  round.  Fruit  comparatively  large,  from  dark-red  turning 
black.     Jam  from  it  exquisite.     Allied  to  R.  Moluccanus. 

ftubiui  strig'osiis,  Michaux.* 

Eastern  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  Closely  allied  to 
the  European  raspberry.     Its  fruits  large,  of  excellent  taste. 

Aobos  tfllaoeas,  Smith. 

Indian  mountains,  at  altitudes  between  3,000  and  8,000  feet ;  also 
in  Polynesia.  A  rambling  species.  Fruit  large,  purplish -black, 
but  rather  insipid. 

AlAiis  trivittlis,  liichaox. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North- Am  erica.  Another  shrubby 
species  with  particularly  palatable  fruits,  which  are  large  and 
black,  and  ripen  very  early  in  the  season.  The  plant  will  thrive  in 
dry  sandy  soil.  Like  many  other  congeners,  this  one  has  the  bark 
rich  in  tannic  acid. 

Iftabas  arslniui,  Chamisso  and  Schlechtendahl.  (B.  macropetdUis,  Douglas.) 
California  and  Oregon.  An  unisexual  shrub.  Fruit  black,  oval- 
cylindric,  particularly  sweet.  Readily  rendered  spontaneous.  It 
would  lead  too  far  to  enumerate  other  utilitarian  kinds  of  Rubus, 
although  altogether  about  one  hundred  genuine  species  do  occur, 
which  render  the  genus  one  of  very  wide  dispersion  over  the  globe. 
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Anbiis  vlllosnB,  Alton. 

Eastern  North- America,  reaching  Canada,  there  the  ordinary 
Blackberry-bush.  Growth  tall.  Fruit  large  and  pleasant  [Asa 
Gray].  The  Rochelle-  and  Lawton- varieties  are  of  this  species  [C. 
Koch].     The  root-bark  is  praised  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Rmiiex  Aootosa,  Linn^. 

The  Kitchen- Sorrel.  Europe,  Middle  and  Northern  Asia  to 
Japan,  also  in  the  frigid  zone  of  North-America.  Endures  the  frost 
of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  71**  10'  [Schuebeler].  A  perennial 
herb.  The  tender  varieties,  particularly  the  Spanish  one  (R.  His- 
panicus,  Koch),  also  the  alpine  one  (R.  montanus,  Desfontaines) 
serve  as  pleasant  acidulous  vegetables,  but  must  be  used  in  modera- 
tion, as  their  acidity,  like  that  ot  the  species  of  Oxalis  (Wood- 
Sorrel),  depends  on  binoxalate  of  potash.  The  South- African  R. 
luxurians,  L.,  serves  likewise  as  culinary  sorrel.  Aquatic  species 
of  Rumex  help  to  solidify  embankments  subject  to  floods. 

Rumex  hjmenoaepalus,  Torrey. 

Arizona,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Southern  California.  This  "  Dock," 
vernacularly  known  as  "  Canaigre,"  has  come  into  use  in  tanneries, 
the  roots  acting  by  their  powerful  tan-principle  doubly  as  quick  as 
oak-bark.  This  may  prove  a  hint  for  testing  other  large  species  of 
the  extensive  genus  Rumex  in  this  respect.  The  root  of  R.  hymeno- 
sepalus  yields  in  a  dry  state  23|  per  cent,  rheo- tannic  acid.  W.  N. 
Evans  fouiid  even  37|  per  cent,  tanning  principle  in  the  dried  root 
according  to  Dyer.     The  foliage  serves  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 


tnmex  Fatlentla«  Linn^. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  Biennial. 
It  is  the  R.  sativus  of  Plinius  according  to  Fraas.  Bears  the  cold 
of  Norwegian  winters  to  lat.  70**.  The  young  leaves  furnish  a 
palatable  sorrel-like  spinach.  In  cold  climes  it  pushes  forth  its 
leaves,  before  the  frost  is  hardly  gone,  and  thus  comes  in  as  one  of 
the  first  vegetables  of  the  season. 

tmnex  sontataa,  JAimL 

The  French  Sorrel.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern 
Africa,  Orient.  Also  perennial,  and  superior  to  the  foregoing  as  a 
culinary  plant.  They  are  all  of  use  against  scurvy,  and  most  easily 
reared.  Dr.  Rosenthal  lauds  even  the  common  R.  crispus  (Iiinn6) 
of  Europe  and  Asia  as  a  spinach-plant ;  further  for  culinary  par- 
poses,  R.  pulcher  (Linn6)  and  R.  bucephalophoms  (Linne)  from 
the  countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
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&iim0Z  vesloariiuiv  I^i^ne. 

Sontliem  Europe,  Middle  Asia,  Northern  Africa.  An  annual 
herb  of  the  same  utility  as  other  sorrels. 

Unsons  aouleatus,  linne. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Afnca,  South- Weetora 
Asia  This  odd  plant  serves  for  formiuji^  garden-hedges.  The 
young  shoots  of  this  and  a  few  allied  plants  are  edible. 

Kossnla  vesoa,  Fries. 

Europe.  One  of  the  best  of  mushrooms  for  the  kitchen  within 
the  genus  Russula,  which  has  representatives  in  most  parts  of  the 
globe.  Dr.  Cooke  mentions  further  as  culinary  B.  lepida  and  B. 
virescens  (Fries).  Professor  Morren  notes  R.  integra  (Fries)  as 
used  among  the  Belgian  champignons.  Under  any  circumstances, 
mushrooms  should  only  be  used  when  freshly  collected  or  quickly 
dried. 

Kuta  craveoleas,  Linn^. 

The  Bue.  Mediterranean  countries  and  the  Orient.  Hardy  in 
Noi'way  to  lat.  63"  26'.  The  foliage  of  this  acrid  and  odorous  shrub, 
simply  dried,  constitutes  the  rue-herb  of  medicine.  The  allied  R. 
sylvestris  (Miller)  is  still  more  powerful  in  its  effect.  These  plants 
and  others  of  the  genus  contain  a  peculiar  volatile  oil  and  a  glycosid, 
the  rutin.  Fresh  they  should  be  handled  most  cautiously,  best 
with  gloves. 

Satol  AdaaAOiii,  Guemsent. 

Dwarf  Palmetto.  South-Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida.  A 
stem]  ess  Fan -palm,  with  the  following  congeners,  Bhaphidophyllum 
Hystrix  and  Washingtonia  filifera,  attaining  the  most  northerly 
positions  of  any  American  palms.  According  to  Count  de  Saporta 
it  resists  a  temperature  as  low  a^  17**  F.  Professor  Ch.  Naudin  found 
it  to  endure  the  frosts  in  Southern  France  to  43^  20 '  north  latitude. 
This  palm  does  well  in  marshy  places. 

Sabal  Palmetto,  Loddiges. 

Extends  from  Florida  to  North-Carolina,  36*  N.L.  The  stem 
attains  a  height  of  40  feet.  This  hardy  palm  delights  on  sandy 
coast-tracts.  Stems  almost  imperishable  under  water,  not  attacked 
by  the  teredo. 

Sabal  mnbraenltfera,  Grisebach. 

West-Indies.  Attains  a  height  of  80  feet  or  occasionally  even 
over  100  feet.     Though  naturally  a  tropical  Savannah- palm,  it  has 

E roved  even  hardier  than  the  orange.     A  near  relative  is  S.  Black- 
urniana  (Glazebrook).  a  native  of  Bermuda,  wherej  according  to 
Sir  John  Lefroy,  it  gains  a  stem  height  of  5Q  f eet,  i^d  where  the 
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leaves  are  extensively  used  for  plat ;  the  sweet  pnlp  of  the  fruit  is 
edible.  At  Hy^res  this  palm  withstood  a  tempei'ature  of  22®  F. 
[Bonnet].  Another  equally  tall  Antillan  palm  is  S.  glaucesceDS 
(Loddiges).     All  bear  seeds  freely. 

Sabbatia  ansrnlarla,  Fursh. 

North-Eastem  America.  This  pretty  biennial  herb  is  lauded  as 
a  substitute  for  gentian  by  American  physicians,  and  might  with 
its  congeners  be  grown  in  medicinal  gardens,  though  its  naturaliza- 
tion would  not  be  desirable,  as  pastoral  animals  avoid  the  bitter 
gentianaceous  plants. 

Saooharmn  offiolnaram,  Linn^.* 

The  Sugar-Cane.  Most  Southern  Asia  and  South-Sea  Islands, 
seemingly  spontaneous ;  probably  derived  from  one  of  the  native 
species  there ;  according  to  Loureiro  indigenous  in  Coch in-China, 
an  observation  confirmed  by  Dr.  Bretschneider.  Sugar-cane 
having  been  cultivated  in  Spain  and  other  countries  on  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea,  it  will  be  worthy  of  further  trial,  at  what  distance 
from  the  equator  and  at  what  elevations  in  tropical  parts  of  the 
globe  sugar  from  cane  can  be  produced  to  advantage.  In  the 
United  States  the  profitable  culture  of  cane  ceases  at  32^  north 
latitude ;  in  Japan  it  is  carried  on  with  advantage  to  36*^  north 
latitude  and  oven  further  northward  [General  Capron]  ;  the 
average-yield  of  raw  sugar  even  there  is  3,300  lbs.  per  acre ;  in 
China  this  crop  extends  only  to  30®  north  latitude  ;  in  East- Aus- 
tralia to  the  northern  part  of  New  South  Wales,  lat.  29^". 
Moderate  proximity  to  the  sea  is  favDrable  for  the  growth  of  canes. 
The  multiplication  of  all  sorts  of  sugar-cane  is  usually  effected 
from  top  cuttings ;  but  this  cannot  be  carried  on  from  the  same 
original  stock  for  an  indefinite  period  without  deterioration ;  and 
as  seeds  fit  to  germinate  do  not  ripen  on  cultivated  canes,  new 
plants  must  from  time  to  time  be  brought  from  a  distance.  Thus, 
New  Caledonia  and  Fiji  have  latterly  supplied  their  almost  wild- 
growing  splendid  varieties  for  replanting  many  sugar-fields  in 
Mauritius  and  some  other  places.  Lately  however  Harrison  and 
Bell  have  raised  plants  from  seeds  in.  Barbadoes,  Dyer  and  Morris 
at  Kew,  and  earlier  still  Benecke  in  Java.  Thus  new  varieties  may 
be  realised.  The  Bourbon- variety  is  praised  as  one  of  the  richest 
for  sugar ;  the  Batavian  variety,  S.  violaceum  (Tussac),  is  content 
with  less  fertile  soil.  From  China  we  have  a  particular  kind  (S. 
Sinense,  Roxburgh),  which  is  hardier  and  bears  the  drought  better 
than  the  ordinary  cane ;  this  kind  needs  renewal  only  every  third 
year,  and  ripens  in  seven  months,  if  planted  early  in  spring ;  but 
if  planted  in  autumn  and  left  standing  for  fully  a  year  the  return 
of  sugar  is  larger.  A  species  of  Saccharum,  distinct  from  the 
wild  and  cultiyated  form  of  S.  officinarum,  is  indigenous  on  the 
north-coast  of  New  Guinea ;  the  stem  is  thin  and  hard,  but  sweet 
(M.  de  M.  Maclay).    The  Hawaian  variety  of  cultivated  cane,  by 
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its  rigidity  and  remaining  straight  till  ripening,  is  particularly 
eligible  for  regions  subject  to  severe  storms.  Mr.  R.  McDougall 
recommends  the  "  Fiji  grey  "  variety,  particularly  for  Queensland, 
the  canes  growing  quickly  and  being  remarkably  weighty.  Many 
other  varieties  are  known.  The  sugar-cane  is  one  of  the  best  of  all 
plants  of  economic  value,  to  keep  cleared  ground  in  tropical  forests 
free  from  weeds  or  the  invasion  of  other  plants.  Excessive  rains 
produce  a  rank  luxuriance  of  the  canes  at  the  expense  of  the 
saccharine  principle.  Rich  manuring  is  necessary  to  obtain  good 
crops,  unless  in  the  best  of  virgin  soil.  The  lower  leaves  of  the 
stem  must  successirely  be  removed,  also  superabundant  suckers,  to 
promote  the  growth  upwards,  and  to  provide  ventilation  and  light. 
Out  of  the  remnants  of  sugar-cane  either  molasses  or  rum  or  taffia 
can  be  prepared,  The  average-yield  of  sugar  varies  from  1  ton  6 
cwt.  to  3  tons  for  the  acre  ;  but  exceptionally  as  much  as  6  tons 
per  acre  have  even  been  obtained  in  the  hardly  tropical  Hawaian 
Islands.  The  world*s  production  of  cane-sugar  in  1875  amounted 
2,140,000  tons  [Boucheraux],  in  1886  to  2,583,000  tons  [F.  O. 
Licht].  Among  some  other  works  for  fuller  information  the 
valuable  volume  of  Mr.  A.  Mackay,  "  The  Sugar- Cane  in  Austra- 
lia," should  be  consulted,  particularly  in  the  far  southern  colonies. 
For  the  conditions  and  prospects  of  the  cane-sugar  industry  in  the 
Southern  United  States  see  the  special  report  of  the  Hon.  General 
Le  Due,  Washington,  1877 ;  also  the  "  Sugar  Industries  of  the 
United  States,"by  H.  W.  Wiley,  1885.  The  stately  S.  spontaneum 
(Linne),  which  extends  from  India  to  Egypt  and  New  Guinea,  is 
available  for  scenic  culture.  It  attains  a  height  of  15  feet,  and 
ascends  in  Java,  according  to  Dr.  Junghuhn's  observations,  to  a 
height  of  17,000  feet.  Other  tall  kinds  of  Saccharum  occur  in 
South-Asia. 

Sagittaria  lanolfolia,  Linn6. 

From  Virginia  to  the  Antilles.  This  very  handsome  aquatic 
plant  can  doubtless  be  utilised  like  the  following  species.  It 
attains  a  height  of  five  feet. 

Sagittaria  obtusa,  Muehlenberg.     (8,  latifolia,  Willdenow.) 

North- America,  where  it  replaces  the  closely  allied  S.  sagittif olia. 
A  few  other  conspicuous  species  are  worthy  of  introduction.  The 
Tule-  or  Wapatoo-root  of  California  is  derived  from  S.  variabilis 
(Engelmann). 

Sa^Tlttavia  sagittlfolia,  Linne. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  east  to  Japan.  One  of  the 
most  showy  of  all  hardy  water-plants ;  still  not  alone  on  that 
account  deserving  naturalisation,  but  also  because  its  root  is  edible. 
If  once  established,  this  plant  maintains  its  ground  well,  and  might 
occupy  submerged  spots  not  otherwise  utilised     For  a  full  account 

.    of  this  plant  refer  to  Bulletin  de  la  Soc.  d'AcoHmat.  1888,  p.  1102- 

^    ai06. 
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Saliz  alba,  Linn^.*    '       ' 

The  Huntingdon  or  Silky  Willow  of  Europe,  originally  of  North- 
Africa,  Northern  and  Western  Asia  ;  according  to  Prof.  AndersBon 
of  exclusively  Asiatic  origin,  yet  praised  already  in  the  Odygsee. 
It  bears  the  frosts  of  Norway  to  lat.  63**  62'.  It  is  positively  known, 
that  the  Silky  Willow  will  live  to  an  age  of  150  years,  and  probably 
much  longer.  Available  for  wet  places  not  otherwise  in  cultivation. 
Height  reaching  to  80  feet,  circumference  of  stem  sometimes  to  20 
feet ;  of  rapid  growth.  Foliage  silvery-pubescent.  Wood  smooth, 
soft  and  tough,  bearing  pounding  and  knocking  better  than  that  of 
any  other  British  tree ;  eligible  where  lightness,  pliancy  and  elas- 
ticity are  required ;  hence  in  request  for  wheel-floats  and  shrouding 
of  water- whoels,  as  it  is  not  subject  to  splinter ;  for  the  sides  and 
bottoms  of  carts  and  barrows,  for  break-blocks  of  trucks  ;  also  used 
for  turnery,  trays,  fenders,  shoe-lasts,  light  handles  [Simmonds]. 
Its  weight  is  from  26  to  33  lbs.  per  cubic  foot.  Timber,  according 
to  Bobb,  the  lightest  and  softest  of  all  prominently  utilitarian 
woods ;  available  for  bungs ;  it  is  planed  intx>  chips  for  hat-boxes, 
baskets  and  woven  bonnets ;  also  worked  up  for  cricket-bats,  boxes, 
and  many  utensils,  as  well  as  for  matches.  The  charcoal  is  excellent 
for  gunpowder.  The  bark  is  particularly  valued  as  a  tan  for 
certain  kinds  of  glove-leather,  to  which  it  imparts  an  agreeable 
odor.  Mr.  Scaling  records,  that  in  rich  grounds  on  the  banks  of 
streams  this  willow  will  grow  to  a  height  of  24  feet  in  5  years  with 
2  feet  basal  girth  of  the  stem ;  in  8  years  he  found  it  to  grow  35 
feet,  with  33  inches  girth  at  1  foot  from  the  ground.  Loudon 
noticed  the  height  to  be  53  feet  in  20  years,  and  the  girth  7|  feet. 
In  winterless  countries  the  growth  is  still  more  rapid.  To  produce 
straight  stems  for  timber,  the  cuttings  must  be  planted  very  close, 
some  of  the  trees  to  be  removed  from  time  to  time.  After  30  or  40 
years  the  trees  will  deteriorate.  Scaling  estimates  the  value  of  an 
acre  of  willow-timber  to  be  about  £300.  The  Golden  Osier,  Salix 
vitellina,  L.,  is  a  variety.  The  shoots  are  used  for  hoops  and 
wicker-work.  With  other  large  willows  and  poplars  one  of  the 
best  scavengeis  for  back-yards,  where  drainage  cannot  readily  be 
applied ;  highly  valuable  also  for  forming  lines  along  narrow 
watercourses  or  valleys  in  forests,  to  stay  bush-fires.  All  willows, 
as  early  flowering,  are  of  particular  impoi:tance  to  apiarists  [Cook, 
Quinby].  The  extreme  rapidity  of  growth  of  most  willow- trees 
and  poplars,  particularly  in  mild  climes,  renders  it  quite  feasible, 
to  rear  them  parposely  for  providing  wood  as  an  adjunct  to  paper- 
material,  particularly  on  ground  not  eligible  as  agrarian. 

Saliz  Babjloaioa,  Toumefort.*    (B.pmduia,  Moenoh.) 

The  Weeping  Willow.  Indigenous  in  North-China ;  sparingly 
wild,  according  to  Stewart,  in  the  Himalayas  probably  likewise  in 
Persia  and  Kurdistan.  One  of  the  most  grateful  of  all  trees  for 
the  facility  of  its  culture  and  its  fitness  for  embellishment ;  also  as 
one  of  the  quickest  growing  and  most  easily  reared  of  all  shade- 
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trees.  Fifty  feet  upward  growth  has  been  witnessed  in  five  years. 
Pastnre-animals  browse  on  the  young  foliage.  TKe  tree  is  impor- 
tant for  consolidating  river-banks,  and  everywhere  available  for 
cemeteries.  In  frostless  climes  annually  only  for  a  few  weeks 
without  leaves.  In  Norway  it  will  grow  northward  to  lat.  58®  8 '. 
A  powerful  scavenger  of  back-yards,  but  apt  to  undermine  masonry 
and  to  get  into  cisterns.  Dr.  C.  Koch  prefers  Moench's  name 
S.  pendula,  as  the  Weeping  Willow  is  not  a  native  of  Babylon,  and 
he  distinguishes  another  Weeping  Willow  from  Japan  as  S. 
elegantissima,  which  is  still  hardier  than  S.  Babylonica. 

Sails  Oap01lSlS9  Thunberg.     (S.  Oariepina,  Burchell.) 

South-Africa.  This  willow  might  be  introduced  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  ordinary  Weeping  Willow.  Prof.  Harvey 
says  of  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  banks  of 
the  Q-ariep-River. 

Sails  oaprea,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia.  The  British  Sallow  or 
Hedge-Willow.  In  Norway  it  extends  to  lat.  70"  37';  in  66°  28' 
Prof.  Schuebeler  found  it  to  attain  a  height  of  nearly  70  feet.  The 
Kilmarnock  Weeping  Willow  is  a  form  of  this  species.  Wood  used 
for  handles  and  other  implements,  the  shoots  for  hoops ;  it  is  also 
largely  employed  for  gunpowder- coal.  Bark  available  for  tanning, 
particularly  glove-leather.  The  flowers  are  eagerly  sought  by 
bees.     It  is  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  of  willows,  hence  with 

•    S.  daphnoides,  as  the  harbinger  of  spring,  particularly  gladdening 
to  bees,  although  all  willows  are  honey -plants. 

Sails  oordata,  Muehlenberg. 

One  of  the  Osiers  of  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  Fit 
also  to  bind  sand.  One  of  the  dwarf  Califomian  willows  has  been 
found  on  the  coast-sands  to  send  out  root-like  stems  to  120  feet  in 
length. 

^alls  daphnoides,  yillars. 

Northern  and  Middle  Europe  and  Northern  Asia,  eastward  as  far 
as  the  Amoor,  ascending  to  15,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas,  growing 
in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  62^  20'.  A  tree,  rising  to  about  60 
feet  in  height,  rapid  of  growth,  attaining  12  feet  in  four  years.  It 
is  much  chosen  to  fix  the  ground  at  railway -embankments,  on  sandy 
ridges  and  slopes,  for  which  purposes  its  long-spreading  and  strong 
roots  render  it  particularly  fit.  The  twigs  can  be  used  for  baskets, 
wicker-work  and  twig-bridges  [ Stewart  and  Brandis].  The  variety 
pruinosa  is  considered  by  Dr.  Sender  to  be  as  valuable  as  the  Bed- 
ford-Willow. The  foliage  furnishes  cattle-fodder.  The  tree  is 
comparatively  rich  in  salicin,  like  S.  pentandra  (Linne)  and  S. 
fragilis. 
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Saliz  Haviesli,  Boissiers. 

Persia.  This  tree  is  there  and  in  Afghanistan  cultivated. 
Pollarded  for  cattle-feed  in  early  spring.  Wood  used  for  lintels, 
spinning-wheels,  handles,  dishes,  platters,  fruit-boxes  and  charcoal 
[Brigade- Surgeon  Aitchison].  S.  Songorica  (Andersson)  is  used 
there  for  similar  purposes. 

Saliz  firasilta,  Linne. 

The  Crack-Willow  or  Withy.  Indigenous  in  South- Western 
Asia ;  widely  spontaneous  also  in  Europe.  Hardy  in  Norway  to 
lat.  64*  6 '.  Height  to  90  feet ;  stem  reaching  20  feet  in  girth. 
According  to  Scaling  next  to  S.  alba  the  best  of  the  European 
timber- willows,  but  the  wood  not  quite  so  tough  and  the  tree 
requiring  more  space  for  growth.  Both  species  are  recommended 
for  shelter-plantations,  on  account  of  their  rapidity  of  growth, 
uninflammability  and  easy  propagation ;  the  latter  quality  they 
share  with  most  willows.  A  variety  or  hybrid  of  this  species  is 
the  Bedford-Willow,  also  called  Leicester- Willow,  Salix  Bussellian» 
(Smith),  which  yields  a  light,  elastic,  tough  timber,  more  tannin 
in  its  bark  than  oak,  and  more  salicin  (a  substitute  for  quinine  and 
most  valuable  as  an  anti-rheumatic  remedy)  than  most  of  its  con- 
geners. According  to  Sir  H.  Davy  the  inner  layers  of  the  bark 
contain  fully  16  per  cent,  tannin,  the  whole  bark  only  about  7  per 
cent. 

Saliz  Kumboldtiana,  Willdenov. 

Through  a  great  part  of  South- America,  southward  as  far  as 
Patagonia,  there  furnishing  building  timber  for  inside-structures. 
This  willow  is  of  pyramidal  habit,  attains  a  height  of  50  feet  and 
more,  and  is  in  moist  ground  of  quick  and  readj  growth.  The 
wood  is  locally  much  in  use  for  yokes  and  other  implements. 
Many  kinds  of  willows  can  be  grown  for  consolidating  shifting 
sand -ridges. 

Saliz  Japoaioa,  Thunberg. 

Japan.  Here  mentioned,  to  draw  attention  to  its  distinctness 
from  S.  Babylonica,  to  which  Prof.  Andersson  referred  it  as  a 
variety. 

Saliz  long^ifolia,  Muehlenberg. 

North- America,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Acquires 
finally  a  height  of  about  20  feet ;  likes  to  creep  on  sand  and  gravel 
along  river-banks.  It  is  one  of  the  species  forming  long  flexible 
wythes.  S.  petiolaris  (Smith)  and  S.  tristis  (Aiton)  are  among 
the  North- American  species  best  fitted  for  binding  sand. 

Saliz  luoida,  Muehlenberg. 

One  of  the  Osiers  of  North- America,  reaching  Canada.  Likes 
river-banks  for  its  habitation. 
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Saliz  aisra,  Marshall.     (8.  Purshiana,  Sprengel.) 

The  Black  Willow  of  North- America.  It  attains  a  height  of  30 
feet.  One  of  the  willows  used  for  basket-work,  although  it  is  sur- 
passed in  excellence  by  some  other  species,  and  is  more  important 
as  a  timber-willow.  Mr.  W.  Scaling  of  Basford  includes  it  among 
the  sorts,  which  he  recommends  in  his  yaluable  publication,  "  The 
Willow,"  London,  1871.  Mr.  M.  A.  Bebb  of  Illinois  has  latterly 
devoted  great  attention  to  the  study  of  the  American  willows. 

Saliz  imrporea,  Linn^.* 

Of  wide  range  in  Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia,  extending 
also  to  North-Africa,  according  to  Sir  J.  Hooker.  The  Bitter 
Willow ;  one  of  the  Osiers.  Hardy  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
67**  66'.  In  deep  moist  soil,  not  readily  otherwise  utilised,  it  will 
yield  annually  per  acre  four  to  five  tons  of  the  best  of  rod^,  qualified 
for  the  finest  work.  Impenetrable,  not  readily  inflammable  screens 
as  much  as  25  feet  high  can  be  reared  from  it  in  five  years.  In 
localities,  exposed  to  storms,  willow-copses  fully  40  feet  high  can 
be  raised  from  this  species.  It  forms  a  variety  with  pendant 
branches.  It  is  most  valuable  also  for  the  reclamation  of  land 
along  watercourses.  Rich  in  salicin,  which  collaterally  can  be 
obtained  from  the  peelings  of  the  twigs,  when  the  latter  are  pre- 
pared for  basket-material.  From  Mr.  Scaling's  treatise  on  the 
Willow,  resting  on  unrivalled  experience,  it  will  be  observed,  that 
he  anew  urges  the  adoption  of  the  Bitter  Willow  (also  called  the 
Rose- Willow  or  the  Whipcord- Willow)  for  game-proof  hedges,  this 
species  scarcely  ever  being  touched  by  cattle,  rabbits  and  other 
herbivorous  animals.  Not  only  for  this  reason,  but  also  for  its 
very  rapid  growth  and  remunerative  yield  of  the  very  best  of 
basket-material,  he  recommends  it  for  field-hedges.  Cuttings  are 
planted  only  half  a  foot  apart,  and  must  be  entirely  pushed  into 
the  ground.  The  annual  produce  from  such  a  hedge  is  worth  48. 
to  5s.  for  the  chain.  To  obtain  additional  strength  the  shoots  can 
be  interwoven.  In  rich  bottoms  the  shoots  will  g^w  from  7  to  13 
feet  in  a  year.  The  supply  of  basket-material  from  this  willow  has 
fallen  very  far  short  of  the  demand  in  England.  The  plant  grows 
vigorously  on  light  soil  or  warp-land,  but  not  on  clay.  It  likes 
sandy  loam,  and  will  even  do  fairly  well  on  gravelly  soil,  but  it  is 
not  so  easily  reared  as  S.  triandra.  Mr.  Scaling's  renewed  advocacy 
for  the  formation  of  willow-plantations  comes  with  so  much  force, 
that  his  advice  is  here  given,  though  condensed  in  a  few  words. 
Osier-plantations  come  into  full  bearing  in  the  third  year ;  they 
bear  for  about  ten  years  and  then  slowly  decline.  The  raw  produce 
from  an  acre  in  a  year  averages  6  to  7|  tons,  ranging  from  £2  10s. 
to  £3  lOs.  for  the  ton  (unpeeled).  Although  7,000  acres  are 
devoted  in  Britain  to  the  culture  of  basket-willows  (exclusive  of 
spinneys  and  plantations  for  the  farmer's  own  use),  yet  in  1866 
there  had  to  be  imported  from  the  Continent  4,400  tons  of  willow- 
branches,  at  an  expense  of  £44,000,  while  besides  the  value  of  the 
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made  baskets  imported  that  year  was  e^ual  to  that  sum.  In  recettt 
years  the  importation  into  the  United  States  of  willow-material  for 
baskets,  chairs  and  other  utensils  has,  according  to  Simmonds,  been 
estimated  as  approaching  1,000,000  dollars.  Land,  comparatively 
unfit  for  root-  or  grain-crops,  can  be  used  very  remuneratively  for 
osier-plantations.  The  soft- wooded  willows  like  to  grow  in  damper 
ground  than  the  hard- wooded  species.  The  best  peeled  willow- 
branches  fetch  as  much  as  £25  for  the  ton.  Peeling  is  most  easily 
effected  by  steam,  by  which  means  the  material  is  also  increased  in 
durability.  No  basket- willow  will  thrive  in  stagnant  water.  Osier- 
plantations  in  humid  places  should  therefore  be  drained.  The 
cuttings  are  best  taken  from  branches  one  or  two  years  old,  and  ai-e 
to  be  planted  as  close  as  one  foot  by  one  foot  and  a  half.  No  part 
of  the  cutting  must  remain  uncovered,  in  order  that  only  straight 
shoots  may  be  obtained ;  manuring  and  ploughing  between  the 
rows  is  thus  also  facilitated,  after  the  crop  has  been  gathered,  and 
this,  according  to  the  approved  Belgian  method,  must  be  done  by 
cutting  the  shoots  close  to  the  gi*ound  after  the  fall  of  the  leaves. 
The  accidental  introduction  from  abroad  of  destructive  saw-flies 
(particularly  Nematus  ventralis),  which  prey  also  on  currant-  and 
gooseberry-bushes,  should  be  guarded  against. 

Sails  rubra,  Hudson.* 

Throughout  Europe,  also  in  West- Asia  and  North- Africa  ;  much 
chosen  for  osier-beds.  When  cut  down,  it  will  make  shoots  8  feet 
long  in  a  season.  Dr.  Porcher  regards  it  as  one  of  the  most  valu- 
able species  for  work,  in  which  nnpeeled  rods  are  used.  It  is  also 
admirably  adapted  for  hedges.  The  bark  is  one  of  the  best  for 
salicin.  Considered  by  some  as  a  hybrid  between  S.  purpurea  and 
S.  viminalis. 

Sails  tetrasperma,  Roxburgh. 

Mountains  of  India,  from  2,000  to  7,000  feet.  Height  of  tree 
reaching  40  feet.  This  thick-stemmed  willow  is  worthy  of  a  place 
on  banks  of  watercourses.  The  twigs  can  be  worked  into  baskets, 
the  wood  serves  for  gunpowder,  the  foliage  for  cattle-fodder. 

Sails  trlandra,  Linnc.*     (8,  amygdaiina,  Linne.) 

The  Almond- Willow.  Through  nearly  all  Europe  and  extra-tropi- 
cal Asia.     Height  of  tree  at  length  30  feet.    It  sheds  its  bark  annu- 

'  ally  after  the  third  year.  Likes  rich  loamy  soil ;  requires  less  space 
than  S.  viminalis,  more  than  S.  purpurea.  It  is  a  prominent  repre- 
sentative of  the  hard-wooded  basket-willows,  and  comprises  some 

*  of  the  finest  varieties  in  use  by  the  manufacturers.  Shoots  are 
obtainable  9  feet  long;  they  answer  for  hoops  and  white  basket-work, 
being  pliant  and  durable.  The  bark  contains  a  good  deal  of  salicin. 
For  basket-purposes  20,000  to  30,000  cuttings  can  be  planted  on  an 
acre,  and  2,000  to  3,000  can  be  planted  in  a  day  by  an  expert ;  the 
second  year's  crop  is  already  of  considerable  value ;  at  ^ve  years  it 
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comes  to  its  prime,  the  plantation  hdlding  good  for  1<5  to  25  years. 
The  rods  for  baskets  should  be  cut  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have 
dropped.  The  annual  value  of  a  crop  of  basket-willows  is  in  Eng- 
land froni  £25  to  £35  per  acre  [Scaling].  The  cultivation  of 
basket-willows  along  railroads  has  proved  in  cold  countries  one  of 
the  best  protectives  against  snow-drifts.  S.  lanceolata  (Smith)  is 
a  hybrid  between  S.  triandra  and  S.  viminalis,  according  to  Prof. 
.    Andersson. 

Salte  viminalis,  Linn^.* 

The  common  Osier  of  Europe,  North-  and  West- Asia.  Height 
to  30  feet.  The  best  of  basket- willows  for  banks  subject  to  occa- 
sional inundations.     It  is  a  vigorous  grower,  very  hardy  (to  lat. 

.  67*  56'  in  Norway),  likes  to  be  fed  by  deposits  of  floods  or  by 
irrigation,  and  disposes  readily  of  sewage  [Scaling].  One  of  the 
best  for  wicker-work  and  hoops ;  when  cut  it  shoots  up  to  a  length 
of  12  feet ;  distinguished  by  the  basket-makers  as  the  soft- wooded 
willow ;  it  is  best  for  rods  requiring  two  years'  age,  but  inferior  to 
several  other  species  for  basket-manufacture.  Prof.  Wiesner  men- 
tions this  species  among  those  drawn  into  use  for  tanning  purposes. 
S.  Smithiana  ( Willdenow)  is  a  hybrid  of  S.  viminalis  and  S.  caprea, 
and  has  proved  one  of  the  best  willows  for  copses  and  hedges.  Its 
growth  is  very  quick  and  its  foliage  remarkably  umbrageous.  In 
the  Hamburg  willow-plantation  of  Mr.  F.  Olandt  five  millions  of 
wi]low*cuttings  were  at  disposal  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  It  would 
lead  too  far  to  enumerate  even  all  the  more  important  willows  on  this 
occasion.  Professor  Andersson,  of  Stockholm,  admits  158  species. 
Besides  these,  numerous  hybrids  exist.  Many  of  the  taller  of  these 
willows  could  be  grown  to  rural  or  technologic  advantage. 

,4alpiohroma  rhomboldes,  Miera. 

Extra-tropical  South-America,  as  far  south  as  Magelhaen's 
Straits.  A  half-shrub,  with  good-sized  bernes  of  vinous  taste 
[Lorentz]. 

Bmlritk  Matloo,  Grisebach. 

Sub-alpine  Argentina.     An  important  medicinal  herb. 

Salvia  offloinalia,  Linne. 

The  Garden-Sage.  South-Europe,  ranging  to  Switzerland.  En- 
dures the  climate  of  Norway  to  lat.  70°.  A  somewhat  shrubby 
plant  of  medicinal  value,  pervaded  by  essential  oil.  Prefers  cal- 
careous soil.  Counted  also  with  honey -plants ;  enters  into  some 
condiments.  S.  Scliirea  (Linn6),  which  ranges  from  South -Europe 
to  Persia,  is  similarly  drawn  into  use,  and  was  grown  by  Imperial 
order  already  in  the  gardens  of  Charles  the  Great  [E.  Meyer].  S. 
^eratophylla  (Linn^),  of  South- Western  Asia,  has  strongly  lemon- 
scented  foliage.  Among  nearly  half  a  thousand  species  of  this 
genus  some  are  gorgeously  ornamental. 
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SambuciiA  australiSf  ChamissoaiidSclilechteiidal. 

Southern  Brazil  and  La  Plata-States.  Resembles  the  ordinary 
elder,  and  is  locally  used  for  tall  hedges  [Dr.  Lorentz], 

Sambuons  Oanadensis,  Linne. 

North -Eastern  America.  The  berries  of  this  half- woody  elder 
are  used  like  those  of  Phytolacca  decandra,  for  coloring  vinons 
liquids.  Dr.  Gibbons  observes,  that  this  species  is  recognis^  in  the 
United  States  Pharmacopoeia,  and  that  S.  Mexicana  (Presl.)  and  S. 
racemosa  (Linne)  possess  similar  medicinal  properties.  The 
flowers  are  gently  excitant  and  sudorific,  the  berries  diaphoretic 
and  aperient ;  a  kind  of  wine  is  frequently  manufactured  from 
them ;  the  inner  bark  in  large  doses  acts  as  a  hydragogue  cathartic 
and  as  an  emetic.  S.  xanthocarpa  (F.  v.  Mueller)  is  a  large  elder- 
tree  of  extra-tropical  East-Australia.  S.  Gaudichaudiana  (De 
Candolle)  of  the  same  region  is  a  herbaceous  species,  the  root  of 
which  has  emetic  property. 

Sambuoua  alsra,  Linne. 

The  ordinary  Elder.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia. 
Endures  the  frosts  of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  06^  5'  [Schue- 
beler].  Known  to  have  exceptionally  attained  a  height  of  35  feet. 
The  flowers  are  of  medicinal  value,  and  an  essential  oil  can  be 
obtained  from  them.  The  wood  can  be  utilized  for  shoe-pegs  and 
other  purposes  of  artizans  ;  that  of  old  trees  is  very  hard  and  can 
even  be  used  as  a  substitute  for  boxwood.  The  berries  are  used 
for  making  a  palatable  wine,  also  for  coloring  portwine  and  for 
other  dyeing  purposes.  The  roots  of  the  elder  possess  highly 
valuable  therapeutic  properties,  according  to  Dr.  Al.  Buettner, 
especially  antihydropic. 

Sangrulnaria  Oanadeasls,  Linne. 

North-Eastern  America.  "Blood-root."  A  perennial  herb. 
Hardy  to  lat.  63^  26 '  in  Norway.  The  root  important  as  a  thera- 
peutic agent.  It  contains  also  dye-principles.  An  excellent  bee- 
plant  [Cook]. 

Sangrniaorba  minor,  Scopoli.     (Poterium  Sanguisorha,  Linn^.) 

The  Salad- Burnet.  Europe,  North- Afi'ica,  Northern  and  West- 
ern Asia.  A  perennial  herb,  easily  disseminated  and  naturalized, 
particularly  adapted  for  calcareous  soils.  Bears  the  hot  dry 
summer  seasons  in  the  interior  of  Australia  well  [Armytage].  S. 
polygama  (F.  v.  Mueller :  Poterium  polygamum,  Waldstein  and 
Kitaibel)  is  an  allied  and  equally  useful  species.  Both  serve  as 
salad  and  particularly  as  a  sheep-fodder. 
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Sanseviera  Zellanioa,  Willdenow. 

India.  This  thick-leaved  liliaceons  plant  should  not  be  passed 
in  this  enumeration,  as  it  has  proved  hardy  in  temperate  climes, 
free  from  frost.  Four  pounds  of  leaves  give  nearly  one  pound  of 
fibre,  which  unites  softness  and  silky  lustre  with  extraordinary 
strength  and  tenacity,  serving  in  its  native  country  particularly 
for  bow-strings.  The  plant  might  be  left  to  itself  for  continued 
growth  in  rocky  unutilized  places.  Several  species,  South- Asiatic 
as  well  as  African,  exist. 

SaBtalam  albuaiy  C.  Bauhin. 

India,  ascending  to  the  temperate  elevations  of  Mysore.  A 
small  or  middle-sized  tree,  famed  for  its  fragrant  wood  and  roots. 
In  the  drier  and  stony  parts  of  ranges  the  greatest  fragrance  of 
the  wood  is  generated.  ^  S.  Freycinetianum  (Gaudichaud)  produces 
santal-wood  of  particularly  rich  perfume  on  the  mountains  of 
Hawaia  up  to  3,000  feet.  Several  other  species  occur  in  Polynesia. 
The  precious  santal-oil  is  obtained  by  slow  distillation  from  the 
heartwood  and  root,  the  yield  being  about  two  and  a  half  per  cent. 
It  is  worth  about  £3  per  pound,  and  important  not  only  for 
cosmetic  but  also  for  medicinal  purposes.  Santalum  Austro- 
Caledonicum  (Vieillard),  from  New  Caledonia,  furnishes  there 
santal-wood,  excellent  for  strength  and  agreeableness  of  odor 
[Simmonds], 

Santalmn  oyrnonun,  Miquel. 

South-Westem  Australia,  where  this  small  tree  furnishes 
scented  santal-wood.  The  wood  on  distillation  yields  nearly  2  per 
cent,  oil  [Seppelt  and  Noyes].  It  answers  also  well  for  select 
cabinet-work.  Export  during  1885,  4,527  tons,  at  a  value  of 
£36,216.  Among  Australian  trees  Olea  paniculata  (R.  Brown) 
has  also  a  nicely  scented  wood. 

Santalmn  PreiSSiannm,  Miquel.     (S.  aeuminatum,  A.  de  CandoUe.) 

The  Quandong.  Desert-country  of  extra-tropical  Australia. 
The  fruits  of  this  small  tree  are  called  Native  Peaches.  As  both  the 
succulent  outer  part  and  kernel  are  edible,  it  is  advisable  to  raise 
the  plant  in  desert- tracts.  Dromedaries,  according  to  Mr.  E. 
Giles,  feed  on  the  foliage. 

Santalnm  Yasl,  Seemann. 

The  Santal-tree  of  the  Fiji-Islands,  where  it  grows  on  dry  and 
rocky  hills.  It  is  likely  to  prove  hardy,  and  deserves,  on  account 
of  it«  powerful  scent,  with  a  few  other  species  from  the  South- Sea 
Islands,  yielding  scented  wood,  test-culture  in  warm  temperate 
regions. 
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Santollna  OhamaD-Oyparlssas,  Linn^. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.       A    very  aromatic  and 
handsome   bnsh,  of  medicinal   valne.       There  are  several  allied 


3apo]iarla  offletnalts,  Linne. 

The  Soapwort  or  Fuller's  Herb,  Europe,  Northern  and  Western 
Asia.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat  63®  26'  [Schuebeler].  A  perennial 
herb  of  some  technologic  interest,  as  the  root  can  be  employed  with 
advantage  in  some  final  processes  of  washing  silk  and  wool,  to 
which  it  imparts  a  peculiar  gloss  and  dazzling  whiteness,  without 
injuring  in  the  least  any  subsequent  application  of  the  most 
sensitive  colors.  The  same  purpose  serves  Saponaria  Stmthium 
(Loeffling)  of  Spain.      Both  have  also  medicinal  value. 

Bassafiras  offlolnale,  Hayne. 

The  deciduous  Sassafras-tree,  indigenous  from  Canada  to  Florida, 
occurring  in  dry  open  woods.      Height  sometimes  to  80  feet ;  the 

.  stem  has  been  known  to  attain  a  girth  of  more  than  19  feet  at  8 
feet  from  the  ground.  It  furnishes  the  medicinal  sassafras- bark 
and  wood,  and  from  this  again  an  essential  oil  is  obtainable.  The 
deciduous  and  often  jagged  leaves  are  remarkable  among  those  of 
Lauraceoe ;  they  are  used  as  a  condiment  in  cookery.  The  root- 
bark  contains  58  per  cent,  tannin  [Reinsch].  The  wood  ranks 
also  as  a  material  for  a  lasting  dye;  for  turnery  it  is  easily 
worked,  and  proved  of  great  resistance  to  the  influence  of  water 
[Dr.  C.  Mohr.j 

flatareja  hortensis,  C.  Bauhin. 

The  Summer- Savory.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
An  annual  scent-herb,  from  which  an  essential  aromatic  oil  can  be 
distilled  ;  it  is  used  also  as  a  condiment.  The  culture,  of  this  and 
allied  plants  is  easy  in  the  extreme.  This  is  one  of  about  100 
kinds  of  plants,  which  Charles  the  Great  already  ordered  to  be 
grown  in  his  domains  or  gardens  [E.  Meyer  J.  The  successful 
cultivation  extends  in  Norway  to  70°  22'  [Schuebeler]. 

Satvreja  montana,  Linne. 

The  Wincer-Savory.  On  arid  hilly  places  at  and  near  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby  herb,  frequently 
used  as  a  culinary  condiment  along  with  or  in  place  of  the  fore- 
going species,  although  it  is  scarcely  equal  to  it  in  fragrance. 

Satureja  Thymbra,  Linn^. 

Countries  on  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  small  evergreen 
bush,  with  the  flavor  almost  of  thyme.  The  likewise  odorous 
S.  Graeca  and  S.  Juliana  (Linne)  have  been  transferred  by  Bentham 
to  the  closely  cognate  genus  Micromeina ;  they  have  been  in  use 
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since  Dioscorides'  time,  though  not  representing,  as  long  supposed, 
the  Hyssop  of  that  ancient  physician,  which  according  to  Sprengel 
and  Fraas  was  Origannm  Smjmaenm  or  some  allied  species. 

SaOMlurea    Xiappa^  Bentham.    (Haploiamis  Lappa,  Decaisne;  Awiklandia 
Costus,  Falconer). 

Cashmere,  at  elevations  from  8,000-12,000  feet.  The  aromatic 
root  of  this  tall  perennial  species  is  of  medicinal  value,  and  by 
Dr.  H.  Falconer  considered  to  be  the  Costus  of  the  ancients.  It  ia 
said,  that  the  annual  export  has  been  as  much  as  one  thousand 
tons,  a  large  portion  used  for  incense,  further  as  an  insecticide, 
keeping  moths  from  cloth  ;  the  leaves  for  the  same  reason  being 
used  as  emballage  for  shawls  [De  Rinzi].  Could  easily  be  trans- 
ferred to  our  and  other  Alps,  if  not  deteriorating  the  pastures. 

Saxono-Ootlma  oonsploua,  Lindley. 

The  Mahin  of  Southern  Chili  and  Patagonia.  A  middle-sized 
tree,  with  fine-grained  yellowish  timber. 

Seandiz  grandlflora,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An  annual  herb,  much 
liked  there  as  a  salad  of  pleasant  aromatic  taste. 

Soblma  Walllohil,  Choisy. 

India,  up  to  5,000  feet.  A  tree  attaining  a  height  of  about  100 
feet.     Timber  highly  valuable  [C.  B.  Clarke]. 

Sobinoa  Molle«  Linne. 

From  Mexico  to  Chili,  ascending  the  Andes  to  about  12,000^ 
13,000  feet.  A  tree,  thriving  on  d^  and  sandy  soil,  odorous  in  all 
ita  parts ;  the  foliage  in  bouquets  a  good  substitute  for  ferns  and 
not  quickly  shrivelling;  the  jerking  motion  of  leaf -fragments 
thrown  into  water  very  remarkable ;  the  somewhat  spicy  small 
fruits  serving  as  condiment.  Will  bear  droughts  and  the  intense 
summer-heat  of  Central  Australia  better  than  almost  any  other 
introduced  plant  [Mackay ;  Kempe].  S.  terebinthifolia  (Raddi) 
from  Brazil  proved  a  good  promenade-tree  in  Victoria. 

SoblBpataohjiUB  Blnmai,  Nees. 

Java,  at  an  elevation  of  about  3,000  feet.  A  lofty  Bamboo.  A 
few  other  species,  less  elevated,  occur  in  China,  in  the  South-Sea 
and  Philippine-Islands,  also  in  Madagascar.  The  Bamboos  being 
thus  brought  once  more  before  us,  it  may  be  deemed  advisable,  to 
place  together  in  one  brief  list  all  kinds,  which  are  recorded  either 
as  very  tall  or  as  paHicularly  hardy.  Accordingly,  from  Major- 
General  Munro's  admirable  monography  (Transactions  of  the 
liinnean  Society,  1868)  the  Buccee<&ig  enumeration  is  compiled, 
and  fi'om  that  masterly  essay,  resting  on  very  many  years*  close 
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study  of  the  richest  collections,  a  few  preparatory  remarks  are 
likewise  offered,  to  vindicate  the  wish  of  the  writer  of  seeinfsf  these 
noble  and  graceful  forms  of  vegetation  largely  transferred  to  every 
part  of  Australia,  and  indeed  to  many  other  portions  of  the  globe, 
where  they  would  impress  a  grand  tropical  feature  on  the  land- 
scapes. Even  in  the  far  southern  latitudes  of  Victoria,  Tasmania 
and  New  Zealand,  some  Bamboos  from  the  Indian  lowlands  have 
proved  able,  to  resist  our  occasional  night-frosts  of  the  low  country ; 
but  in  colder  places  the  many  sub-alpine  species  could  be  reared. 
Be  it  remembered,  that  Chusquea  aristata  advances  to  an  elevation 
of  15,000  feet  on  the  Andes  of  Quito,  indeed  to  near  the  zone  of 
perpetual  ice.  Arundinaria  racemosa  and  A.  spathiflora  live  on  the 
Indian  highlands,  at  a  zone  between  10,000  and  11,000  feet,  where 
they  are  annually  beaten  down  by  snow.  Forms  of  BambusacesB 
still  occur,  according  to  Grisebach,  in  the  Kurilian  achipelagus  up 
to  46**  N.,  and  in  Japan  even  to  51**.  We  may  further  recognise 
the  great  importance  of  these  plants,  when  we  reflect  on  their 
manifest  industrial  uses,  when  we  consider  their  grandeur  for 
picturesque  scenery,  when  we  observe  their  resistance  to  storms  or 
heat,  or  when  we  watch  the  marvellous  rapidity  with  which  many 
develop.  Their  seeds,  though  generally  produced  only  at  long 
intervals,  are  valued  in  many  instances  lugher  than  rice.  The 
ordinary  great  Bamboo  of  India  is  known  to  grow  40  feet  in  forty 
days,  when  bathed  in  the  moist  heat  of  the  jungles.  Delchevalerie 
noticed  the  growth  of  some  Indian  Bamboos  at  Cairo  to  have  been 
10  inches  in  one  night.  Their  power  of  gprowth  is  such,  as  to 
upset  stone-walls  or  demolish  substantial  buildings.  As  shelter- 
plants  for  gprazing  animals  these  giant-reeds  are  most  eligible.  The 
Bourbon-Bamboo  forms  an  impenetrable  sub-alpine  belt  of  extraor- 
dinary magnificence  in  that  island.  Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  the 
Tenasserim-Bamboo,  rises  to  about  150  feet,  the  mast-like  cane 
sometimes  measuring  fully  one  foot  in  diameter.  The  great  West- 
Indian  Arthrostylidium  is  sometimes  nearly  as  high  and  quite  as 
columnar  in  its  form,  while  the  Dendrocalamus  at  Pulo-Geum  is 
equally  colossal.  The  Platonia-Bamboo  of  the  highest  wooded 
mountains  of  Panama  sends  forth  leaves  occasionally  16  feet  in 
length  and  1  foot  in  width.  Arundinaria  macrosperma,  as  far 
north  as  Philadelphia,  still  rises  to  a  height  of  nearly  40  feet  in 
favorable  spots,  and  one  of  the  Japan-Bamboos,  according  to  Mr. 
Christy,  gains  the  height  of  60  feet  even  in  those  extra-tropical 
latitudes.  Through  perforating  with  artistic  care  the  huge  canes 
of  various  Bamboos,  musical  sounds  can  be  melodiously  produced, 
when  the  air  wafts  through  the  groves,  and  this  singular  fact  may 
possibly  be  turned  to  practice  for  checking  the  devastations  from 
birds  on  many  a  cultured  spot.  Altogether  twenty  genera,  with 
one  hundred  and  seventy  well-marked  species,  are  circumscribed 
by  General  Munro's  consummate  care ;  but  how  may  these  treasures 
yet  be  enriched,  when  once  the  alpine  mountains  of  New  Guinea 
through  Bamboo  jungles  have  been  s^ed,  or  when  the  highlaaids 
on  the  sources  of  the  Nile,  which  Ptolemffius  and  Julius  Cmar 
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already  longed  to  ascend,  have  become  the  territory  also  of  phy- 
tologic  researches,  not  to  speak  of  many  other  tropical  regions  as 
yet  left  nnexplored !  Europe  possesses  no  Bamboo ;  Australia,  as 
far  as  hitherto  ascertained,  only  five.  Almost  all  Bamboos  are 
local,  and  there  seems  really  no  exception  to  the  fact  that  none  are 
indigenous  to  both  hemispheres,  a  remark  which  applies  to  Palms 
as  well,  with  the  sole  exception  of  Cocos  nucif  era,  the  nuts  of  which 
indeed  may  have  drifted  from  the  western  to  the  eastern  world. 
All  true  Bambusas  are  Oriental.  Observations  on  the  growth  of  many 
Bamboos  in  Italy  are  recently  offered  by  Chevalier  Fenzi.  The 
introduction  of  these  exquisite  plants  is  one  of  the  easiest  imagin- 
able, either  from  seeds  or  the  living  roots.  The  consuls  at  distant 
ports,  the  missionaries,  the  mercantile  and  navigating  gentlemen 
abroad,  and  particularly  also  many  travellers  could  all  easily  aid 
in  transferring  the  various  Bamboos  from  one  country  to  another — 
from  hemisphere  to  hemisphere.  Most  plants  of  this  kind,  once 
well  established  in  strength  under  glass,  can  be  trusted  out  in 
climes  of  mild  temperature  to  permanent  locations  with  perfect 
and  lasting  safety  at  the  commencement  of  the  warm  season. 
Indeed,  Bamboos  are  hardier  than  most  intra-tropical  plants,  and 
the  majority  of  them  are  not  the  denizens  of  the  hottest  lowlands, 
but  delight  in  the  cooler  air  of  mountain-regions.  Strong  manuring 
brings  some  tardy  flowering  Bamboos  early  into  bloom.  In  select- 
ing the  following  array  from  General  Munro's  monograph,  it  must 
be  noted,  that  it  comprises  only  a  limited  number,  and  that  among 
those,  which  are  already  to  some  extent  known,  several  as  yet 
cannot  be  defined  with  precision  in  their  generic  and  specific  rela- 
tion; evidently  some  occur,  which  in  elegance,  grace  and  utility 
surpass  even  many  of  those  now  specially  mentioned : — 

Arthrostylidium   excelsum,    Grrisebach.      West    Indies.      Height 
reaching  at  length  80  feet,  stem-diameter  1  foot. 

Arthrostylidium    longiflorum,    Munro.      Venezuela;    ascends    to 
6,000  feet. 

Arthrostylidium  racemiflorum,  Steudel.     Mexico ;  ascends  to  7,500 
feet.     Height  30  feet. 

Arthrostylidium  Schomburgkiiy  Munro.     Guiana ;  ascends  to  6,000 

feet.     Height  60  feet. 
Arundinaria  acuminata,  Munfo.     Mexico.     Height  20  feet. 

Arundinaria  collosa,  Mudto.     Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000  feet 
Height  12  feet. 

Arundinaria  debilis,  Thwaites.     Ceylon;  ascends  to  8,000  feet. 
A  tall  species. 

Arundinaria  Rookeriana^  Munro.     Sikkim ;  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 
Height  16  feet. 

Arundinaria  Japonica,  Siebold  and  Znccanni.     Japan.     Height 
12  feet. 
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Arundinaria  Khastana^  Monro.     Himalaya  ;  ascends  to  6,000  feet. 
Height  12  feet. 

Arundinaria  spaihiflora,  Trinias.    The  true  '*  Ringal."    Himalaya. 
Height  30  feet.     Often  confonnded  with  A.  faloata. 

Arundinaria  suherecta,  Munro.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  4,500  feet. 
Height  16  feet. 

Arundiruiria  tessellata,  Monro.     South- Africa ;  ascends  to  6,500 
feet.     Height  20  feet. 

Aulonemia  Quexo,  Gondot.     New  Granada,  Venezuela,  in  cool 
regions.     Tall,  climbing. 

Bamhusa  Balcooa^   Roxburgh.     Bengal   to  Assam.     Height     70 
feet. 

Ba/mbusa  Beecheyana,  Munro.     China.     Height  20  feet. 

Bambusa  marginata^  Munro.     Tenasserim ;  ascends  to  5,000  feet. 
Tall,  scandent. 

Barnhusa  nutans^  Wallich.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  7,000  feet. 

Bamhusa  pallida^  Munro.     Bengal  to  Khasia ;  ascends  to  8,500 
feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Bamhusa  polymorpha,  Munro.     Burmah,    in    the    Teak- region' 
Height  80  feet. 

Bambusa  regia,  Th.  Thomson.     Tenasserim.     Height  40  feet. 

Bambusa  tulda,  Roxburgh.     Bengal  to  Burmah.    Height  70  feet. 

Bamhusa  tuldoideSy  Munro.     China,  Hong  Kong,  Formosa. 

Beesha  capitata^  Munro.     Madagascar.     Height  50  feet. 

Beesha  stridula^  Munro.     Ceylon. 

Gephalostachyum  capitatum,  Munro.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  30  feet. 

Gephalostachyum  pallidum,  Munro.     Himalaya ;  ascends  to  5,000 
feet.     Rather  tall. 

Gephalostachyum  pergradUy  Munro.     Burmah.     Height  50  feet. 
Gephalostachyum  schieostachyoidesj  Kurz.     Burmah.     Height  80 

feet. 
Ghusquea  ahieiifolia^  Grisebach.     West-IndieB.     Tall,  scandent. 
Ghusqu^a  capituliflora,  Triniu/s,      South-Brazil.     Very  tall. 
Chusquea  Golcou,  E.  Desvaux.    Chili.    Height  20  feet.    Straight. 

Gkusfu^a  Domb^yana.  Ktmth.     Peru;    ascends  to  6,000  feet. 
Height  10  feet. 

ChusfUfia  Fendleriy  Munro.     Central  America;  ascends  to  12,000 
feet. 

Ohusij^ma  Oalleottianat  Bnprecjit.    Mexico ;  ascends  to  8,000  feet. 

Ghusquea  Gaudichaudiana^  Kunth.     South-Brazil.     Very  tall. 
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Chusquea  Lorentziana^  Grisebach.  Sub-tropic  Argentina.  Height 
30  feet ;  not  hollow.  Useful  for  many  kinds  of  ntensils  and 
Btractnres. 

Chusquea  montanay  Philippi.     Chilian  Andes.     Height  10  feet. 

Chusquea  Muelleri,  Mnnro.  Mexico ;  ascends  to  8,000  feet. 
Climbing. 

Chusquea  Quila,  Kunth.     Chili.     Tall. 

Chusquea  scandens,  Knnth.  Colder  Central  America.  Climbing, 
tall. 

Chusquea  simpliciflora,  Mnnro.  Panama.  Height  80  feet. 
Scandent. 

Chusquea  tenuifloray  Philippi.     Chili.     Height  12  feet. 

Chusquea  uniflora^  Stendel.     Central  America.     Height  20  feet. 

Dendrocalamus  fla^ellifery  Mnnro.     Malacca.     Very  tall. 

Dendrocalamus  HamiUoni,  Nees.  Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  60  feet. 

Dendrocalamus  Hooherv,  Mxuiro.  Himalaya;  ascends  to  6,000 
feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Dendrocalamus  sericeus,  Munro.  Behar ;  ascends  to  4,000  feet. 
Tall. 

Dinochloa  Tjankorreh,  Bnese.  Java,  Philippines;  ascends  to 
4,000  feet.     Climbing. 

Oigantochloa  heterostachya,  Munro.     Malacca.     Height  30  feet. 

Ouadua  capitata,  Munro.     South-Brazil.     Height  20  feet. 

Quadua  macrostachya^  Ruprecht.  Guiana  to  Brazil.  Height  3v> 
feet. 

Quadua  paniculata^  Munro.     Brazil.     Height  30  feet. 

Ouadua  refracta^  Munro,     Brazil.     Height  30  feet. 

Quadua  Tagoara,  Kunth.  South-Brazil ;  ascends  to  2,000  feet. 
Height  30  feet. 

Quadua  virgata,  Ruprecht.     South-Brazil.     Height  25  feet. 

Merostachys  Clausseni,  Munro.     South-Brazil.     Height  80  feet. 

Merostachys  Kunthil,  Ruprecht.     South-Brazil.    Height  30  feet. 

Merostachys  ternata^  Nees.     South-Brazil.     Height  20  feet. 

Nastus  Borbonicus,  Gmelin.  Bourbon  ;  ascends  to  4,000  feet. 
Height  50  feet. 

Oxy tenant hei-a  Ahyssinica,  Munro.  Abyssinia  to  Angola ;  ascends 
to  4,000  feet.     Height  50  feet. 

Oxytenanthera  alho-ciLiata^  Munro.  Pegu,  Moulmein.  Tall, 
scandent. 

PUUonia  nohHis,  Munro.     New  Grenada,  colder  region. 
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Pseudostachyum  polymfirphvfln^  Mnnro.      Himalaya;    ascends  to 

6,000  feet.    Very  tall. 
Teinostaehyum  Griffithi,  Munro.     Tall  and  slender.     Referred  by 

Knrz  to  Cephalostachyum. 

Besides  these,  various  others  are  specially  enumerated  in  the 
alphabetic  sequence  of  this  work.     See  index  also. 

SoUzostaohyum  braol&7oladain«  Kurz. 

Sunda-Islands  and  Moluccas.  Stems  at  length  40  feet  high,  very 
hollow.  The  short  branches  give  to  this  Bamboo  a  peculiar  habit. 
One  variety  has  splendidly  yellow  stems. 

SoUzostaohyum  elerantiralmnm,  Kurz. 

Java ;  at  elevations  from  3,000  to  6,000  feet:  Unlike  all  other 
Bamboos,  this  bears  flowers  at  an  age  of  three  years,  and  is  there- 
fore of  special  importance  for  scenic  effect.  Height  25  feet ;  stems 
stout.     It  requires  renewal  after  flowering,  like  many  allied  plants. 

Soblzoztaol&yiiin  BaMkarlianam,  Kurz. 

Java.  This  and  S.  serpen tinum  afford  the  best  kinds  of  Bamboo- 
vegetables  for  cookery  ;  the  young  shoots,  when  bursting  out  of  the 
ground,  being  used  for  the  purpose.  Kurz  mentions  as  culinaiy 
"  Rebong"-Bamboos :  Gigantochloa  aspera,  G.  robusta,  G.  maxima, 
G.  atter.  For  ornamental  culture  the  same  meritorious  writer 
singles  out :  Schizostachyum  brachycladum,  the  varieties  of  Bam- 
busa  vulgaris,  with  gaudy  and  glossy  coloring  of  the  stems,  in  con- 
trast "with  the  black-stemmed  species  of  Phyllostachys  from  China 
and  Japan. 

SoUzoztaohyain  Irratum,  Steudel. 

Sunda-Islands  and  Moluccas.  Stems  to  30  feet  high,  remarkably 
slender. 

Sol&lzoztaol&7Uin  Zolllnperl,  Steudel. 

Hills  of  Java.  Much  cultivated.  Height  to  35  feet;  stems 
slender. 

Sohkiilirla  abrotanoidez.  Roth. 

From  Peru  to  Argentina.  This  annual  herb  yields  locally  an 
insecticidal  powder. 

Sohoenooaulon  ofiolnaley  A.  Gray.     (Asa-Oraya  officinalis,  Lindley ; 
SohadiUa  officinalis,  Brandt  and  Dierbach.) 

f  Mountains  of  Mexico.  A  bulbous-rooted  herb  with  leafless  stem » 
thus  far  specially  distinct  from  any  Veratum.  It  furnishes  the 
sabadilla-seeds,  and  yields  twQ  alkaloids,  veratrin  and  sabadillin ; 
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further  a  reRinoas  substance,  helonin;  also  sabadillic  and  verati-ic 
acid.  The  generic  names,  adopted  for  this  plant  by  Gray  and  Dier- 
bach,  are  coetanous. 

Soladopltys  ▼ertlolllata,  Siebold. 

The  curious' "Kooya-maki,"  or  "  Kane-Matau,"  or  Umbrejla-Fir 
of  Japan.  Becoming  140  feet  high ;  pyramidal  in  habit.  Resists 
severe  frosts.  Rate  of  growth  in  Middle  Europe  about  15  feet  in 
20  years  [Wolterbeck] .  Wood  pale  and  compact,  particularly  liked 
as  material  for  waterworks  [Luerssen].  ;  ^> 

Sollla  esoalentay  Ker.     {ConuxMia  escuUnta,  Lindley.) 

The  Quamash.  In  the  western  extra-tropical  parts  of  North - 
America,  on  moist  prairies.  The  onion-like  bulbs  in  a  roasted  state 
form  a  considerable  portion  of  the  vegetable  food,  on  which  the 
aboriginal  tribes  of  that  part  of  the  globe  extensively  live.  This 
is  a  pretty  plant,  and  might  be  naturalised  on  moist  meadows. 

Sollla  TramerU  A.  Gray. 

The  Quamash  of  the  Eastern  States  of  North- America.  Most 
prolific  in  the  production  of  its  bulbs,  which  taste  somewhat  like 
potatoes. 

Solrpas  nodosQS,  Kottboell. 

South-Africa,  extra-tropic  South-America,  New  Zealand  and 
extra-tropic  Australia.  A  tufty  sedge  with  widely  creeping  rhi- 
zomes, well  fitted  to  bind  driftsand  on  coasts,  even  in  saline  wet 
places  [Ch.  French]. 

Seolymuji  Bispanloiis,  lanne. 

Countries  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  young  roots 
and  tender  shoots  of  this  biennial  herb  serve  as  culinary  vegetable  ; 
much  like  salsify  ;  the  aged  root  acts  as  a  diuretic.  S.  maculatus 
(Linne)  is  a  cognate  annual  species. 

Soorzonera  orodfolia,  Sibthorp. 

Greece.  A  perennial  herb ;  the  leaves,  according  to  Dr.  Heldreich^ 
used  there  for  a  favorite  salad  and  spinach. 

Soorzonora  delioiosa,  Guseone.* 

Sardinia,  Sicily,  Algeria  and  Tunis.  One  of  the  purple-flowered 
species ;  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  its  culinary  use  to  the  allied 
salsify.  Bears  much  frost.  In  its  native  country  this  plant  yields 
its  root  for  a  favorite  confectionery  [A.  Paillieux]. 

Soorzonera  Blspanloa,  Linn^.* 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  South- Western  Asia.  In  Norway 
hardy  to  lat.  63**  26'.     The  root  of  this  yellow-flowered  perennial 
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herb  furnishes  not  only  a  wholesome  and  palatable  food,  bat  also 
serves  as  a  therapeutic  remedy  much  like  dandelion.  Long  boiling 
destroys  its  medicinal  value  [B.  Clark].  Kept  in  a  cellar  for  a 
while  it  becomes  available  for  cutting  up  as  admixture  to  salad 
[Babo].  Some  other  kinds  of  Scorzonera  may  perhaps  be  drawn 
into  similar  use,  there  being  many  Asiatic  species ;  they  should  be 
cultivated  as  annuals.     The  leaves  of  some  may  be  used  as  salad. 

0oorzonera  tuberosa,  Pallas. 

On  the  Volga  and  in  Turkestan,  in  sandy  desert-country.  This 
species  also  yields  an  edible  root,  and  so  perhaps  the  Chinese  S. 
albicaulis  (Bunge),  the  Persian  S.  Scowitzii  (CandoUe),  the  North- 
African  S.  undulata  (Vahl),  the  Greek  S.  ramosa  (Sib thorp),  the 
Russian  S.  Astrachanica,  the  Turkish  S.  semicana  (Candolle),  the 
Iberian  S.  lanata  and  S.  mollis  (Bieberstein).  At  all  events,  care- 
ful culture  may  render  some  of  them  valuable  esculents. 

Soutia  Zndioa,  Brongniart. 

Southern  Asia.  This,  on  Dr.  Cleghom's  recommendation,  might 
be  utilized  as  a  thorny  hedge-shrub. 

SabSDa  ovata,  B.  Brow^n. 

Extra-tropical  Australia  and  New  Zealand.  This  neat  little 
annual  herb  can  be  utilized  for  its  bitter  tonic  principle  (Gentian- 
bitter).  S.  albidiflora  (F.  v.  M.)  is  an  allied  species  from  somewhat 
saline  ground.  These  plants  get  disseminated  most  readily,  but 
are  unacceptable  to  stock.  S.  crassulifolia  (Chamisso)  and  Chironia 
baccifera  (Linne)  serve  for  the  same  therapeutic  purposes  in  South- 
Africa  [McOwan]. 

0eoale  oeraale,  Linn^.* 

The  Bye.  Orient,  but  perhaps  wild  only  in  Afghanistan,  and,  as 
recently  noted  by  Dr.  A.  von  Regel,  also  in  Turkestan.  Mentioned 
as  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all  grain-plants  for  sub-arctic  and  sub- 
alpine  re^ons.  In  Norway  it  can  be  grown  as  far  north  as  lat. 
69^  30'  [Schuebeler].  There  are  annual  and  biennial  varieties, 
while  a  few  allied  species,  hitherto  not  generally  used  for  fodder  or 
cereal  culture,  are  perennial.  The  rye,  though  not  so  nutritious  as 
wheat,  furnishes  a  most  wholesome  well-flavored  bread,  which 
keeps  for  many  days,  and  is  most  extensively  used  in  Middle  and 
and  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  This  cereal  moreover  can  be 
reared  in  poor  soil  and  cold  climates,  where  wheat  will  no  longer 
thrive.  In  produce  of  grain,  rye  is  not  inferior  to  wheat  in  colder 
countries,  while  the  yield  of  straw  is  larger,  and  the  culture  less 
exhaustive.  It  is  not  readily  subject  to  disease,  and  can  be  grown 
on  some  kinds  of  peaty  or  sandy  or  moory  ground.  The  sowing 
must  not  be  effected  at  a  period  of  much  wetness.  Wide  sand- 
tracts  would  be  uninhabitable,  if  it  were  not  for  the  ease  of  pro- 
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viding  human  sustenance  from  this  grateful  com.  It  dislikes  moiat 
ground.  Sandy  soil  gives  the  best  grain.  It  is  a  very  remarkable 
fact,  that  for  ages  in  some  tracts  of  Europe  rye  has  been  prolifically 
cultivated  from  year  to  year  without  interruption.  In  this  respect 
rye  stands  favorably  alone  among  alimentary  plants.  It  also 
furnishes  in  cold  countries  the  earliest  green  fodder,  and  the  return 
is  large ;  but  in  properly  choosing  the  season  it  can  be  brought  to 
mature  even  in  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Dr.  Sender 
observed  in  cultivated  turf -heaths  with  much  humus,  that  the 
spikelets  produce  three  or  even  four  fertile  florets,  and  thus  each 
spike  will  yield  as  many  as  eighty  beautiful  seeds.  Langethal 
recommends  for  argillaceous  soils  a  mixture  of  early  varieties  of 
wheat  and  rye,  the  united  crops  furnishing  grain  for  excellent  bread. 
When  the  rye-grains  get  attacked  by  Cordyceps  purpurea  (Fries) 
or  similar  species  of  fungs,  it  becomes  dangerously  unwholesome  ; 
but  then  also  a  ver^  important  medicinal  substance — namely  Ei^ot 
— is  obtained.  The  biennial  Wallachian  variety  of  rye  can  be 
mown  or  depastured  prior  to  the  season  of  its  forming  grain.  In 
Alpine  i-egions  Wallachian  rye  is  sown  with  pine  seeds,  for  shelter 
of  the  pine  seedlings  in  the  first  year.  Bye-grain  is  also  extensively 
used  for  the  distillation  of  gin.  Rye-straw  serves  as  paper- 
material. 

SeoUmn  odule,  Swartz. 

Central  America.  The  Chocho  or  Chayota.  The  large  starchy 
root  of  this  climber  can  be  consumed  as  a  culinary  vegetable,  while 
the  good-sized  fruits  are  also  edible.  The  fruit  often  germinates 
before  it  drops.  The  plant  bears  even  in  the  first  year,  and  may 
ripen  one  hundred  fruits  in  a  year.  Cultivated  in  Jamaica  up  to 
5,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  It  comes  to  perfection  in  the  warmer 
parts  of  the  temperate  zone.  Bore  fruit  in  the  Botanic  Gardens  of 
Melbourne  many  years  ago. 


Selaro  leptostaohya,  £.  Meyer. 

South- Africa.  There  an  excellent  bush  for  sheep-pastures  in  the 
E[arro-grounds,  reproduced  spontaneously  with  great  readiness  from 
dropping  seeds,  and  maintaining  itself  also  by  the  running  stems. 
It  is  the  "Waterfinder"  of  the  Orange-river  regions,  indicating 
generally  humidity  beneath  the  ground  [McOwan]. 

Selinmn  anesorrzhimn,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (AnesorrhUa  Capenaia,  Chamisso 
and  Schlechtendal.) 

South-Africa.  The  root  of  this  biennial  herb  is  edible.  A.  mon- 
tana  (Ecklon  and  Zeyher),  a  closely  allied  plant,  yields  likewise  an 
edible  root ;  and  so  it  is  with  a  few  other  species  of  the  section 
Anesorrhiza. 
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Sellnum  Xonnlerl,  Linn^. 

Eastern  Asia,  preferring  moist  places.     An  annual  herb,  praised 
by  the  Chinese  as  valuable  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Sequoia  •emperTirens,  Endlicher.*    (TcLxodium  sempervirens,  Jjsunhert.) 

Red  Wood  or  Bastard- Cedar  of  North- Western  America,  chiefly 
California.  One  of  the  most  colossal  trees  of  the  globe,  exception- 
ally becoming  360  feet  high,  occasionally  with  a  stera-diameter  of 
65  feet  at  the  base.  Likes  humidity  of  soil,  particularly  in  its 
early  youth  [Prof.  Meehan].  The  wood  is  reddish,  soft,  easily 
split,  very  durable,  but  light  and  brittle.  The  timber  of  mission- 
buildings  one  hundred  years  old  is  still  quite  sound.  The  growth 
of  this  tree  is  about  32  feet  in  sixteen  years.  The  tree  is  often 
found  on  metalnorphic  sandstone.  Particularly  fit  also  for  cal- 
careous soil  [Dr.  Masters].  It  luxuriates  in  the  cool  dampness  of 
sea-fogs.  Shinn  describes  these  Sequoias  as  rugged  shafts,  rising 
like  huge  monolithic  columns,  crowned  with  downward  curving 
branches,  of  shining  green.  Dr.  Gibbons  writes,  that  this  tree 
forms  forests  along  the  coast-range  for  a  distance  of  about  200 
miles  in  a  belt  20  miles  wide.  The  wood  is  suitable  for  external 
as  well  as  internal  finish.  It  constitutes  almost  the  sole  material 
for  weather-boarding  along  the  Califomian  coast;  and  for  fence- 
posts,  foundations  of  buildings  and  railway-sleepei'S  it  is  almojst 
the  only  material  used  there.  Is  also  susceptible  of  a  splendid 
polish  for  furniture;  is  largely  sawn  into  boaixis  and  shingles, 
furnishing  in  California  the  cheapest  lumber.  Stem  bare  for  100 
feet  or  more ;  when  cut,  sending  suckers  from  the  ix)ot  for  renova- 
tion. Dr.  Gibbons  records  as  the  stoutest  stems  some  of  33  feet 
diameter  at  3  feet  from  the  ground.  The  foliage  of  this  Sequoia  is 
much  like  that  of  a  Fir  or  Abies,  while  the  foliage  of  the  following 
species  is  more  resembling  that  of  a  Spruce  or  Picea. 

Sequoia   WelllnirtOlllav  Seemann.*    (Wellivglonia  ffigantea,  Lindley; 
Seqrioia  giganiea,  Decaisne,  not  Endlicher.) 

Mammoth-tree.  California,  up  to  8,000  feet  above  the  sea.  This, 
the  biggest  of  all  trees,  attains  a  stem-length  of  320  feet  and  a  cir- 
cumference of  112  feet,  the  age  of  the  oldest  trees  being  estimated 
at  1,100  yeai*8.  The  total  height  of  a  tree  has  been  recorded  as 
occasionally  450  feet,  but  such  heights  have  never  been  confirmed 
by  actual  clinometric  measurements  of  trees  existing  now.  Tradi- 
tional accounts  seem  to  have  over-rated  the  height  of  the  Mammoth - 
tree.  In  the  Calaveras-grove,  two  of  the  largest  trees,  which  may 
have  been  the  tallest  of  all,  were  destroyed ;  the  two  highest  now 
existing  there  are  respectively  325  and  319  feet  high,  with  a  cii-- 
cumference  of  45  feet  and  40  feet  at  6  feet  fi*om  the  ground.  At 
the  Mariposa-grove,  the  highest  really  measured  trees  are  272,  270 
and  260  feet  high ;  but  one  of  these  has  the  enormous  circum- 
ference of  67  feet  at  6  feet  from  the  ground,  while  anojbher,  the 
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•  height  of  which  is  not  recorded,  is  93  feet  in  girth  at  the  ground, 
and  64  feet  at  11  feet  from  it ;  the  branches  of  this  individual  tree 
are  as  thick  as  the  stems  of  large  elms.  The  elevation  of  Calaveras 
is  about  4,760  feet  above  sea-level.  A  stump  33  feet  in  diameter  is 
known  at  Yosemite.  At  Tuolumne  a  stump  is  tunnelled  for  the 
passing  through  of  stage-coaches,  the  opening  being  only  aboui 
one-quarter  of  the  breadth  of  the  stem.  According  to  Dr.  Gibbons, 
this  giant  of  the  forest  has  a  far  wider  range  than  was  formerly- 
supposed,  Mr.  John  Muir  having  shown,  that  it  stretches  over  nearly 
200  miles  at  an  altitude  of  5,000  to  8,000  feet.  From  the  Calaveras 
to  the  King-River  it  occurs  in  small  and  isolated  groves,  but  from 
the  latter  point  south  to  Deer- Creek,  a  distance  of  about  70  miles, 
there  are  almost  unbroken  forests  of  this  noble  tree.  Growth  of 
the  tree  about  2  feet  a  ycEU*  under  ordinary  culture,  much  mora  in 
damp  forest-glens.  Prof.  Schuebeler  found  it  to  endure  the  climate 
of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  61°  15'.  The  wood  is  soft  and  white 
when  felled ;  afterwards  it  turns  red ;  it  is  very  durable.  Both 
Sequoias  produce  shoots  from  the  root  after  the  stem  is  cut  away. 
Well-shaped  plants  are  produced  &»lso  from  cuttings.  The  genus 
Sequoia  can  be  reduced  to  Athrotaxis,  as  shown  by  Bentham  and 
J.  Hooker. 

Serenoa  serrulata,  J.  Hooker.  (Sahal  serrulata,  Koemer  and  Schultes.) 
The  Saw-Palmetto.  South -Carolina,  Georgia  and  Florida;  par- 
ticularly well  adapted  for  sea- coasts.  The  st^m  grows  to  eight 
feet  in  height,  but  according  to  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  may  slimly  creep 
along  the  ground  for  20  feet,  sending  roots  beneath  for  nourishment. 
This  is  a  g^and  honey-plant.  Mr.  G.  Damkohler  mentions  this  Palm 
as  a  tan-plant.  The  leaves  can  be  used  for  cabbage-tree  hats, 
mats,  baskets  and  other  purposes,  for  which  palm-leaves  are  sought. 
The  fibrous-spongy  parts  of  the  stem  serve  as  brushes. 

Seaamnm  Zndloum,  Linn^.* 

The  Gingili.  Southern  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  Japan, 
originating  according  to  A.  de  Candolle  in  the  Sunda-lslands,  but 
according  to  Dr.  Schweinfurth  likely  of  Central  African  origin. 

,  Well  known  already  to  Hippocrates  [Fraas].  This  annual  herb  is 
cxdtivated  as  far  as  42°  north -latitude  in  Japan.  The  oil,  fresh 
expressed  from  the  seeds,  is  one  of  the  best  for  table-use,  and  free 
from  any  unpleasant  taste ;  it  congeals  far  less  readily  than  olive- 

.    oil.     There  are  varieties  of  this  plant  with  white,  red  and  black 

.  seeds ;  the  lattter  is  the  earliest  and  richest,  but  gives  a  darker 
oil.  Yield  45  to  50  per  cent.  oil.  Nearly  a  million  acres  are  under 
cultivation  with  this  plant  in  the  Madras-Presidency.  The  export 
of  the  oil  from  Bangkok  in  1870  was  valued,  according  to  Sim- 
monds,  at  £183,000  ;  the  market  value  is  from  25s.  to  35s.  per  cwt. 
Ripens  well  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  colony  of  Victoria.     The 

^  plant  still  succeeds  at  Malta  and  Gaza,  and  is  much  grown  in 
Turkey.     Parched  and  pounded  the  seeds  make  a  ricj^i  soun.     In 
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Greece  the  seeds  are  often  sprinkled  over  cakes.  One  of  the 
advantages  of  the  cnltnre  of  this  plant  consists  in  its  qnick  return 
of  produce.     The  soot  of  the  oil  is  nsed  for  China-ink. 

0es1>aaia  aolueata,  Persoon. 

The  Danchi.  Intra-tropical  and  sab-tropical  Asia,  Africa  and 
Anstralia.  This  tall  annual  plant  has  proved  adapted  even  for 
desert-regions.  Easily  grown ;  the  produce  heavy.  It  yields  a 
tough  fibre  for  ropes,  nets  and  cordage,  valued  at  from  £30  to  £40 
per  ton.  Indian  experiments  showed  the  strength  50  per  cent. 
more  than  the  government  standard  there  requires.  A  rope  of 
3^  inches  thickness  broke  only  at  75  cwt.  Stem  and  branches 
sought  for  the  best  gunpowder-coal  [De  Rinzi].  The  foliage 
serves  as  fodder.  Several  congeneric  plants  can  be  equally  well 
utilized. 

Seabania  JBgyPtiaoa,  Peraoon. 

Africa,  Southern  Asia,  Northern  and  Central  Australia,  ranging- 
to  33°  north  in  Afghanistan  and  to  33®  degi'ees  south  on  the  Darling- 
River,  fiscending  to  4,000  feet  in  the  Himalayas.  By  Australian 
pasturalists  called  "  Pea-Bush."  The  foliage  of  this  tall  perennial 
herb  and  of  the  allied  annual  S.  brachycarpa  (F.  v.  M.)  serves  as 
fodder,  which  cattle  are  ravenously  fond  of.  According  to  Mr.  T. 
Gulliver,  the  green  pods,  as  well  as  the  seeds,  are  nutritious,  whole- 
some, and  of  pleasant  tast€. 

Seabania  oannablna,  Persoon. 

South-Asia.  An  annual  herb  of  easy  g^wth  in  wet  localities, 
requiring  less  attention  in  weeding  and  otherwise  than  the  Jute- 
plant.  The  crop  for  fibre  ripens  in  about  five  months.  Regarded 
by  Baker  as  a  variety  of  S.  aculeata,  in  which  case  S.  cannabina 
would  claim  the  right  of  priority  for  its  specific  name. 

Seabania  grandlflora,  Persoon. 

North-Western  Australia  to  the  verge  of  the  tropics,  Indian 
Archipelagus.  A  tree  up  to  40  feet  in  height.  Called  in  Australia 
the  Corkwood -tree ;  valuable  for  various  utilitarian  purposes.  The 
red-flowered  variety  is  grandly  ornamental.  The  fruit  attains 
occasionally  a  length  of  three  feet.  Dr.  Roxburgh  recommends  the 
leaves  and  young  pods  as  an  exquisite  spinage.  The  plant  is  ahy 
of  frost.  It  thrives  best  at  the  edge  of  permanent  water.  It  grew 
at  Port  Curtis  12  feet  in  a  year  [Edgar]. 

Seaell  HarTeyanmn,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Australian  Alps.  A  perennial  herb.  Fruits  locally  used  as 
condiment.     [J.  H.  Maiden]. 
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Sesleria  ooemlea,  Ardnino  * 

Many  parts  of  Europe,  but  not  in  the  far  northei*n  regions, 
thongh  in  Scotland  ascending  to  2,500  feet.  Of  this  perennial 
grass  Langethal  observes,  that  it  is  for  dry  and  loose  limestone 
what  Elymus  arenarins  is  for  loose  sand.  It  stands  depasturing  by 
sheep  well,  and  is  one  of  the  earliest  grasses  of  the  season. 


Portnlaoastnun,  linn^. 
All  round  the  globe  on  the  shores  of  tropical  and  sub-tropical 
countries,  occurring  naturally  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson.     A 
perennial  creeping  herb,  fit  to  fix  the  sandy  silt  on  the  edges  of 
sea-coasts. 

0]ftepl&erdia  argrentea,  Nnttall. 

The  Buffalo-Berry.  From  the  Missouri  to  Hudson's  Bay.  This 
bush  bears  red,  acidulous,  edible  berries. 

Shorea  robnata,  Gaertner. 

The  Sal-tree.  India,  up  to  about  3,000  feet.  It  attains  as  a 
maximum  a  height  of  150  feet  and  a  stem-girth  of  25  feet.  Foliage 
evergreen :  leaves  annual.  One  of  the  most  famed  of  Indian 
timber-trees ;  likes  a  rather  humid  clime  (about  70  inches  rain)  ; 
thrives  in  annual  extremes  of  temperature  from  the  freezing  point 
to  about  100**  F.  Drs.  Stewart  and  Brandis  found  it  on  sandstone, 
conglomerate,  gravelly  and  shingly  ground,  where  loose  water- 
transmitting  soils  are  mixed  with  a  large  portion  of  vegetable 
mould.  The  climatic  conditions  within  a  Sal -area  may  be  expressed 
as — mean  annual  rainfall,  40  to  100  inches ;  mean  temperature,  in 
the  cool  season  55*»  to  77%  in  the  hot  season  77°  to  85'*  F.  The 
heart- wood  is  dark -brown,  coarse-grained,  hard,  very  heavy,  strong, 
tough,  with  fibrous  cross- structure  and  fibres  interlaced.  It 
requires  careful  seasoning,  otherwise  it  will  rend  and  warp.  For 
buildings,  river-boats  and  railway-sleepers  it  is  the  most  important 
timber  of  North-India.  It  exudes  a  pale  aromatic,  dammar-like 
resin.     The  Tussa-silkworm  derives  food  from  this  tree. 

Slftorea  Talnra,  Roxburgh.     (8.  lacdf&ra,  Heyne.) 

India,  abounding  in  Mysore,  where  South- European  fruits 
prosper.  On  this  tree  also  the  Lac-insect  lives.  It  furnishes  a 
peculiar  dammar. 

Silene  CuonbalUJi,  Wibel.     (S.  inflata.  Smith.) 

The  Quintcherich.  Europe,  temperate  and  colder  Asia,  North- 
Africa.  A  perennial  herb,  the  young  shoots  of  which  afford  a 
palatable  and  wholesome  kitchen- vegetable,  used  like  spinage. 
[Jaeger,  Scholtz].  Must  be  prevented  however  from  straying  as 
weed  into  culture. 
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Slmaba  Cedron,  Planchon. 

Central -America.  As  this  small  tree  extends  to  some  plateaux 
of  the  Andes,  it  conld  doubtless  be  cultivated  without  protection  in 
mild  climatic  regions,  also  beyond  the  tropics.  The  seeds  hare  been 
brought  prominently  under  notice  by  Drs.  Cheyne,  Cespedes  and 
Barrington,  as  well  as  Messrs.  Jamord  and  Purdie  as  a  remedy 
against  snake-poison.  Professors  Restrepo  and  Dujardin-Beaumetz 
have  drawn  as  an  antipyretic  and  tonic  the  powerful  Simabin  or 
CedHn  into  medicinal  use. 

Slaon  Amommn,  Linne. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  An  herb  of  one  or  two  years' 
duration.  It  grows  best  on  soil  rich  in  lime.  The  seeds  can  be 
used  for  condiment. 

Smllaz  bona  noz,  Linne. 

Southern  States  of  North-America  and  Mexico.  The  young 
shoots  of  this,  of  S.  laurifolia  (L.)  and  some  others  are  edible. 

Smllax  China,  Linne. 

Japan  and  China.  Stems  of  medicinal  value ;  in  its  native 
countiy  the  young  shoots  used  for  food. 

Smllaz  grlauoa,  Walter. 

Southern  States  of  North -America,  extending  into  Mexico.  One 
of  the  Sarsaparilla-plants,  regai-ded  by  Dr.  Porcher  of  undoubted 
medicinal  efl&cacy,  both  sudorific  and  alterative,  containing  much 
smilacin ;  it  likes  rich  soil. 

Smllaz  medloa,  Ohamisso  and  Schlechtendal. 

Mexico.  This  plant  produces  mainly  the  Sai*8aparilla-root  of 
that  country.     It  is  one  of  the  richest  in  smilacin. 

Smllaz  ofidnalla,  Humboldt. 

New  Granada  and  other  parts  of  Central  America.  This  climb- 
ing shrub  produces  at  least  a  portion  of  the  Columbian  sarsaparilla. 
S.  syphilitica  (Willdenow)  yields  some  Brazilian  sarsaparilla,  S. 
febrifuga  (Kunth)  the  Purhampni-sarsaparilla  of  Peru. 

Smllaz  papyracea,  Duhamel. 

Guiana  to  Brazil.  The  origin  of  the  principal  supply  of  Bi^aziliaii 
sarsaparilla  is  ascribed  to  this  species,  although  several  others  of 
this  genus,  largely  represented  in  Brazil,  may  yield  the  medicinal 
root  also,  thus  S.  Brasiliensis  (Sprengel).  In  warm  humid  gullies  of 
the  temperate  zone  these  plants  would  probably  succeed  in  estab- 
lishing themselves.  Smilax  Australis  (R.  Brown)  extends  from 
the  tropical  coast-parts  of  Australia  to  East-Gippsland.  Neither 
this,  nor  the  Bast- Australian  S.  glycyphylla  (Smith),  nor  the  New 
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Zealand  Ripogonnm  scandens  (FoMter),  has  ever  been  subjected  to 
•  acenrate  thereapeutic  tests,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  numerous 
other  Smilaces  scattered  through  the  warmer  countries  of  the  globe. 
Even  the  Italian  sarsaparilla,  which  is  derived  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean S.  aspera  (Linne),  has  been  introduced  into  medicine. 

Smllax  Pseudo-China,  Linne. 

South-Eastem  States  of  North-America.  This  climber  likes 
swampy  banks  of  streams  for  its  habitation.  Serves  as  sarsaparilla 
locally.     The  round  root  is  starchy,  and  when  boiled  edible ;  the 

.    young  .shoots  serve  as  asparagus  [Dr.  Porcher]. 

Smilax  rotnndifollai,  Linne. 

Eastern  States  of  North- America,  extending  to  Canada.  A 
prickly  climber  with  deciduous  foliage.  An  immense  local  use 
is  made  of  the  roots  for  the  bowls  of  tobacco-pipes.  It  is  estimated 
that  nearly  three  millions  of  these  briar-root  pipes  are  now  made  a 
year.  The  reed-portion  of  these  pipes  is  generally  prepared  from 
Alnus  serrulata  (Willdenow)  according  to  Prof.  Meehan. 

Smilax  rubisrinoaa,  Grisebach. 

South-Brazil  and  La  Plata- States.  The  roots  of  this  and  S 
campestris  are  there  employed  as  sarsaparilla  [Prof.  Hieronymus] 

Smjrrniiun  Oliiaatriiin,  Linne. 

The  Alisander.  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western 
Asia.  A  biennial  herb,  which  raw  or  boiled  can  be  utilized  in  the 
manner  of  celery.  The  i-oots  and  fruitlets  serve  medicinal  pui*- 
poses. 

Solanmn  Aouleaatmin,  Dunal. 

South-Africa.  Recommended  for  hedges,  as  one  of  the  tallest 
species  of  this  genus,  and  as  armed  with  the  most  formidable 
prickles. 

Solanmn  JBtUopioum,  Linne. 

Tropical  Africa.  Cultivated  there  and  elsewhere  on  account  of 
its  edible  berries,  which  are  large,  red,  globular  and  uneven.  The 
plant  is  annual. 

Solannm  botaoenmy  Cavanilles.     (Cyphomandra  betacea,  Sendtner.) 

Central  America.  This  shrub  is  cultivated  as  far  south  as  Buenos 
Ay  res  and  Valparaiso,  also  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  for  the  sake 
of  its  tomato-like  berries,  which  are  of  the  size  of  a  duck's  egg. 
Bears  about  five  months  each  year,  and  fruits  in  the  second  season 
already.  The  berries  can  be  eaten  raw,  when  quite  ripe,  and  are  of 
pleasant  taste  [Morris]  ;  slit  up  they  serve  particularly  well  in 
mixed  salads.      Hardy  at  Poii;  Phillip. 
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Solannai  oardioplftyllaiii,  Lmdley. 

Central  Mexico.    A  Potato- Solanum,  with  natarallj  large  tubars. 

SolMiiuBi  CommersonU,  Dunal. 

La  Plata- States,  in  rocky  arid  situations  at  a  low  level.  Also  a 
Potato- Solanum.  Great  hopes  are  entertained  of  this  species  as  a 
new  sort  of  potato.  S.  Ohrudi  and  S.  collinnm  are  varieties 
according  to  Mr.  Baker. 

Solanmn  Dulcamara,  Linn6. 

Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Middle  Asia,  indigenous  in  Norway  to 
lat.  66*»32'.  A  trailing  half -shrub,  with  deciduous  leaves.  The 
stems  are  used  in  medicine,  and  contain  two  alkaloids :  dalcamarin 
and  solanin.  Concerning  these  ample  information  is  given  by 
Husemann  and  Hilger  in  their  large  work  *  *  Pfianzenstoffe ' ' 
(1884). 

Solanum  ednle,  Scfanmacher  and  Thonning. 

Guinea.  The  ben-y  is  of  the  size  of  an  apple,  yellow  and  edible. 
Has  borne  well  at  Port  Jackson,  where  the  fruit  is  esteemed  as  a 
culinary  vegetable  [Fred.  Turner]. 

Solannm  Olio,  £addi. 

Tropical  America ;  much  cultivated  there  for  the  sake  of  its 
large,  spherical,  orange-colored  berries,  which  are  edible. 

Solanum  Cliilneense«  Lamarck, 

Within  the  tropics  of  both  hemispheres.  The  berries  of  this 
shrub  serve  as  a  dye  of  various  shades,  particularly  violet,  for  silk. 

Solannm  Indisroferum,  St.  Hilaire. 

Southern  Brazil.     A  dye-shrub,  deserving  trial-culture. 

Solanum  Jamesii,  Torrey. 

Mountains  of  the  South-Western  States  of  North-America  and 
of  Mexico.  A  potato-bearing  species,  with  small  tubers,  which 
however  continued  cultural  care  may  improve.  See  Mr.  J.  G. 
Baker's  review  of  the  tuber-bearing  species  of  Solanum  in  the 
Journal  of  the.Linnean  Society  1884. 

Solanum  Ziycopersionmf  Linn^.*  (Lycopersicum  eacvdentwn.  Miller.) 
The  Tomato.  South- America,  particularly  Peru.  Annual. 
.  Several  varieties  exist,  difFering  in  size,  shape  and  color  of  the 
berries.  It  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  plants  with  esculent  fruits 
for  naturalization  in  desert-countries.  As  well-known,  the  tomato 
is  adapted  for  various  culinary  purposes.  Bears  well  even  in  the 
hot  deserts  of  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  Seeds  kept  in 
a  dry  and  cool  place  will  retain  their  vitality  for  about  four  years 
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[Vilmorin],  Export  of  berries  from  Bermuda  alone  in  1871  as 
much  as  672  tons  [Sir  J.  Lefroy].  Tomato-foliage  may  be  placed 
ronnd  fruit- trees,  like  the  equally  poisonous  potato-leaves,  to  prevent 
the  access  of  insects,  and  an  infusion  of  the  herb  serves  also  as  an 
insecticide  for  syringing,  as  fi  rst  adopted  by  Mr.  Sircy .  Nevertheless 
Mr.  T.  B.  Kellier  in  Capeland  actually  observed  a  kind  of  ladybird- 
beetle,  indigenous  and  not  rare  there,  to  live  on  the  potato-  and 
tomato-plant  as  also  on  some  other  solanaceons  plants  exclusively, 
but  to  leave  these  for  orange-trees  infested  with  Icei'ya  Purchasi, 
the  females  depositing  their  eggs  amidst  any  patches  of  the  bug, 
their  larveB  soon  devouring  greedily  the  Icerya.  The  wing-cases  of 
this  Coccionella  are  black  with  red  spots.  It  is  therefore  recom- 
mended, to  plant  Potatoes  and  Tomatoes  close  to  the  sufEering 
Orange-trees,  so  as  to  keep  the  Coccionella  in  close  vicinity.  Many 
kinds  of  stains,  even  those  from  ink,  can  be  removed  by  Tomatoes  [P. 
W.  Bedford].  The  plant  may  sometimes  be  attacked  by  the 
potato-disease,   caused   by   Peronospora  infestans. 

SolMtom  maorooarpom,  Linn^. 

Mauritius  and  Madagascar.  A  pei*ennial  herb.  The  berries  are 
of  the  size  of  an  apple,  globular  and  yellow.  S.  Thonningi  (F. 
Jacquin),  from  Guinea,  is  a  nearly  related  plant.  S.  calycinum 
(Mocino  and  Sess^),  from  Mexico,  is  also  allied. 

Solanom  Xasrlla,  Molina. 

From  Chili  to  the  (>hono8-Arcliipelagus  along  the  shores.  A 
Potato-Sal anum,  with  naturally  large  tubers,  which  however  ai'e 
formed  deeper  in  the  ground  than  tho3e  of  the  ordinary  Potato-plant, 
nor  are  they  of  the  same  agreeable  taste.  A  hybrid  progeny  may 
offer  advantages  in  some  direction^. 

0olamnn    Xelonrena,  Linn^.     {S.  ovigerwn,  Dnnal;    8.  esculentum, 
Dusal.) 

The  Egg-Plant.  Arabia.  Ripening  still  at  Christiania  like  the 
tomato.  A  pei*ennial  plant,  usually  renewed  in  cultivation  like  an 
annual.  The  egg-shaped  large  berries  are  known  under  the  name 
of  Aubergines,  Bringals  or  Begoons  as  culinary  esculents.  Pi-e- 
pared  in  France  like  an  omelette.  The  seeds  will  keep  for  several 
years.  Allied  plants  are  S.  insanum  (L.),  S.  longum  (Roxb.),  S. 
serpentinum  (Desf.),  S.  undatum  (Lam.),  S.  ferox  (L.),  S.  pseudo- 
saponaceum  (Blume),  S.  album  (Dour.),  which  all  bear  large 
berries,  considered  harmless ;  but  all  may  not  represent  well- 
marked  species.  Absolute  ripeness  of  all  such  kinds  of  fruit  is  an 
unavoidable  requisite,  as  otherwise  even  wholesome  sorts  may  prove 
acrid  or  even  poisonous.  Probably  many  other  of  the  exceedingly 
namerous  species  of  the  genus  Solanum  may  offer  yet  good-sized 
edible  berries,  irrespective  of  those  mentioned  in  these  pages. 
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Solanmn  murloatiiin,  L'Heritier. 

The  Pepin o  of  Peru.  A  shrubby  species,  yielding  egg-shaped 
edible  berries,  which  are  white  with  purple  spots,  and  attain  a 
length  of  six  inches. 

Solanom  oxyoarpmn,  Scbiede. 

Central  Mexico.  A  species  with  very  small  tubers  only  in  its 
wild  state,  which  culture  may  however  further  develop. 

Solanmn  Qultoense,  Lamarck. 

Ecuador,  Peru.  A  shrubby  plant.  The  berries  resemble  small 
oranges  in  size,  color  and  even  somewhat  in  taste,  and  are  of  a 
peculiar  fragrance.  To  this  S.  Plumierii  (Dunal)  from  the  West- 
Indian  Islands  is  cognate,  as  well  as  S.  Topiro  (Kunth)  from  the 
Orinoco-region. 

Solanum  torrum,  Swartz. 

From  the  West-Indies  to  Peru.  A  shrubby  species,  with  yellow 
spherical  berries  of  good  size,  which  seem  also  wholesome.  Other 
species  from  tropical  America  have  shown  themselves  sufficiently 
hardy,  to  induce  us  to  recommend  the  test-culture  of  such  kinds  of 
plants.  Mai^y  of  them  are  highly  curious  and  ornamental.  S. 
sisymbiifolium  (Lamarck)  of  South- America,  where  it  beoomc-s 
extra-tropical,  also  yields  edible  berries. 

Solanum  tuber osom,  Llnnt'.* 

The  Potato.  Andes  of  South-America,  particularly  of  Chili  and 
Peru,  but  not  absolutely  trans-equatorial,  as  it  extends  into  Bolivia. 
Ecuador  and  Columbia.  It  is  also  wild  in  the  Argentine-territory, 
and  extends  northward  into  the  United  States  and  Mexico,  in  its 
variety  boreale  (S.  Fendleri,'Gray).  In  reference  to  nativity  see 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker's  notes  on  the  wild  forms  of  the  potato-plant  in 
the  Flora  Antarctica  ii.,  329-'332.  •  Alph.  de  Candolle  recently  con- 
fines the  nativity  of  the  true  potato-plant  to  Chili,  and  distinguishes 
specifically  S.  Bridgesii  and  S.  Mandoni,  both  from  -Valdivia.  As 
other  tuber-bearing  Solanums  may  be  mentioned  S.  demissnm 
(Lindley)  and  S.  Bulbocastanum  (Dunal)  from  Mexico.  Dr. 
Masters  draws  attention  to  S.  montanum  (Linn6)  from  Pern.  Mr. 
J.  G.  Baker  regards  as  varieties  of  S.  tuberosum :  S.  etuberosom. 
S.  Fernandezianum.  S.  immite,  S.  Columbianum,  S.  Otites,  S. 
Venezuelce,  S.  verrucosum,  S.  debile,  S.  stoloniferum,  S.  utile,  S. 
squamulosum,  S.  Fendleri.  The  production  of  this  important  escn. 
lent  is  still  possible  in  parts  of  Iceland,  while  tests,  suggested  b}- 
the  writer  of  this  work,  have  proved,  that  as  a  winter-crop  thV 
potato  can  also  yet  be  had  in  Central  Australia.  In  Norway,  it  can 
be  grown  as  far  north  as  IV*  7'  [Schuebeler],  In  the  Australian 
Alps  reared  successfully  to  4,800  feet  [J.  Stirling].  Prom  some 
varieties  of  potatoes  three  crops  may  be  obtained  within  a  year  in 
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regions  free  from  frost.  In  rich  co&st-lands  of  Victoria  as  much  as 
14  tons  of  potatoes  have  been  taken  from  an  acre  in  a  single  harvest. 
As  a  starch -plant,  the  potato  interests  us  also  on  this  occasion 
particularly.  Pi'of.  J.  H.  Gilbert  points  out,  that  although  rictly 
nitrogenous  manures  promote  much  the  growth  of  the  Potato-plant^ 
yet  the  tubers  get  mainly  enriched  in  starch  only.  Water,  in  which 
potatoes  have  been  boiled,  serves  against  slugs  and  aphides  [H.  G. 
Pratt].  Considering  its  prolific  yield  in  rich  soil,  we  possess  as 
yet  too  few  factories  for  potato-starch.  This  starch,  irrespective  of 
its  many  other  uses,  is  preferentially  chosen  for  calico-printing. 
The  average  yield  is  10  per  cent.  Great  Britain  imported,  in  1884, 
abott  14,000  tons  of  dry  yeast,  for  the  manufacture  of  which  potato- 
starch  is  largely  used,  at  a  value  of  £777,000.  The  starch,  by  being 
heated  with  mineral  acids  or  malt,  can  be  converted  into  dextrin 
and  dextro-glucose  for  many  purposes  of  the  arts.  Dextrin,  as  a 
substitute  for  gum,  is  also  obtainable  by  subjecting  potato-starch 
in  a  dry  state  to  a  heat  of  400°  F.  Prof.  Max  Cornu  recommends 
syringing  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  (1  to  200)  against 
Peronospora  infestans.  Alcohol  may  be  largely  produced  from  the 
tubers.  The  berries  and  shoots  contain  solanin.  Baron  von  Liebig 
remarks,  "  So  sai*  as  its  foliage  is  concerned,  it  is  a  lime-plant ;  as 
regards  its  tuber,  a  potash-plant."  Langethal  says,  *'  It  surpasses 
in  easy  range  of  cultivation  all  other  root-crops ;  its  culture  sup- 
presses  weeds  and  opens  up  the  soil,  besides  preparing  the  land  for 
cereals."  Seeds  of  the  potato-berries  should  be  sown  in  adapted 
places  by  explorers  of  new  countries,  pi'ovided  the  natives  can  be 
made  to  understand,  that  the  berries  are  poisonous.  The  most 
formidable  potato- disease  of  the  last  forty  years,  from  the  Peronos- 
pora infestans,  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  use  of  objection- 
able kinds  of  guano,  with  the  introduction  of  which  the  murrain 
was  contemporaneous ;  along  with  this  Fung  the  Fusisporium 
Solani  works  almost  constantly  its  mischief  also ;  to  destroy  their 
hibernating  spores  all  vegetable  remnants  on  potato-fields  must  be 
burnt  [W.  G.  Smith].  The  foliage  of  potato-plants,  when  thickly 
placed  under  trees  or  shrubs,  infected  by  blight,  checks  matenallV 
the  spread  of  insects,  which  cause  the  disease.  The  most  destruc- 
tive potato-grub  is  Lita  Solanella.  The  Colorado-beetle,  injurious 
to  the  potato-crop  in  North- America,  is  Doryphora  decemlineata. 

Solanum  Uporo,  Dunal. 

In  many  of  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean.  This  shrub  has 
proved  hardy  at  Port  Phillip.  The  large  red  spherical  berries  can 
be  used  like  tomatoes.  The  leaves,  macerated  in  cold  water,  render 
it  quickly  mucilaginous,  and  the  liquid  thus  obtained  is  regarded 
as  valuable  against  dysentery  [Rob.  MacDougall]. 

Solamun  ▼esoum,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

The  Gunyang.  South-Eastem  Australia,  extending  to  Tasmania. 
A  shrub,  yielding  edible  berries,  which  need  however  to  be  fully 
ripe  for  effecting  absence  of  deleterious  propertiesv 
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8oi>hora  Japonloa,  Linn^. 

A  decidnoas  tree  of  China  and  Japan,  resembling  the  Labnmum, 
at  length  60  feet  high.  Hardy  in  Middle  Europe.  Wood  hard  and 
compact,  valued  for  turners'  work.  All  parts  of  the  plant  pnrgaidTe : 
the  flowers  rich  in  yellow  dye,  used  for  silk.  The  variety  pendula, 
desirable  for  cemeteries ;  when  trained  as  a  creeper,  it  has  few 
rivals  in  handsomeness. 


Bophora  tetraptera,  J.  Miller. 

New  Zealand,  Lord  Howe's  Island,  Juan  Fernandez  Island,  Chili, 
Patagonia.  The  "  Pelu  "  of  the  latter  countries.  A  small  tree, 
with  exceedingly  hard  and  durable  wood,  which  can  be  used  for 
cog-wheels  and  other  select  structures.  Trunk  exceptionally  attain- 
ing a  diameter  of  three  feet.  The  wood  differs  much  from  that  of 
S.  Tomairo  of  the  Easter-Island  [Dr.  Philippi]. 

Spartlna  ejrnofturoideft,  WiUdenow. 

Eastern  part  of  North- America,  there  often  called  Prairie-grass. 
A  perennial  grass  of  fresh-water  swamps ;  it  can  be  utilized  for 
fodder,  and  its  value  as  paper-material  seems  almost  equal  to  that 
of  Esparto.  Emits  shoots  copiously,  hence  is  recommended  by 
Bouch6  for  binding  maritime  driftsands,  covering  the  ground 
densely  with  its  persistent  rigid  foliage. 

Spartlna  Jnneea,  Willdenow. 

Salt-marshes  of  North- America.  A  grass  with  creeping  roots : 
it  can  be  utilized  to  bind  moist  sand  on  coasts.  A  tough  fibre  can 
readily  be  obtained  from  the  leaves.  S.  polystachya  (Willdenow) 
is  a  stately  grass,  adapted  for  saline  soil ;  it  is  also  a  North - 
American  species.  S.  juncea  and  S.  cynosuroides  extend  to  Canada 
[J.  Macounj. 

Spartlna  striota,  Both. 

The  Twin-spiked  Cord-grass.  Countries  on  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  extending  to  Britain  and  also  to  North- America.  A  rigid 
perennial  with  creeping  roots,  recommended  for  fixing  and  render- 
ing solid  any  mud-fiats  on  low  shores  and  at  the  mouths  of  rivers ; 
only  suitable  for  brackish  ground. 

Spartinm  Jnnoeum,  Linne. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  the  Canary 
Islands,  Styria  and  Persia.  This  bush  yields  a  textile  fibre,  which 
was  ill  prominent  use  already  with  the  ancients.  The  flowers, 
which  are  very  fragrant,  provide  a  yellow  dye. 
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Spererula  arrensls,  Linn^. 

All  Barope,  North-Africa,  West- Asia.  The  "  Spurrey."  This 
annual  herb,  though  easily  becoming  a  troublesome  weed,  is  here 
mentioned  for  the  desirable  completeness  of  this  enumeration. 
The  tall  variety  with  large  seeds  (S.  maxima,  Weihe)  can  be  chosen 
with  advantage  for  the  commencement  of  tillage  on  any  sandy  soil 
too  poor  for  barley.  It  takes  up  the  land  only  for  about  two 
months,  if  grown  for  green  fodder,  and  as  such  much  increases  the 
yield  of  milk.  It  serves  also  for  admixture  to  hay  [Langethal]. 
It  is  one  of  the  earliest  of  fodder  plants,  and  imparts  a  particularly 
pleasant  taste  to  butter.  One  of  the  best  plants  for  green  manure. 
On  pastures  it  proves  an  effective  vermifuge. 

SpliTolla  Xarjrlandtoa,  Linne. 

The  "  Pinkroot "  of  North-Eastern  America,  north  to  Pennsyl- 
vania and  Wisconsin.  A  perennial  handsome  herb,  requiring 
cautious  administration  as  a  vermifuge.  S.  anthelmia,  L.,  is  an 
annual  pretty  plant  of  tropical  America,  and  possesses  similar 
medicinal  properties,  in  which  probably  some  others  of  the  many 
species  of  this  genus  likewise  share. 

SpUanthea  oleracea,  N.  Jacquln. 

South- America.  Inaptly  called  the  "Para-Cress."  An  annual 
herb  of  considerable  pungency,  used  as  a  medicinal  salad. 

Splnacla  oleraeea,  Linn^.* 

Siberia.  The  ordinary  spinach,  an  agreeable  culinary  annual  or 
biennial  of  rapid  growth.  Can  be  grown  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®  4' 
[Schuebeler].  It  has  a  mild  aperient  property,  like  several  species 
of  Chenopodium.  Two  varieties  are  distinguished,  the  Summer- 
and  the  Winter- Spinach,  the  former  less  inclined  to.  run  into  seed, 
but  also  less  hardy.  Mcench  recognises  two  species,  S.  inermis  and 
S.  spinosa.  The  seeds  are  found  by  Burbridge  and  Vilmorin  to 
retain  their  vitality  for  about  five  years. 

Splnaola  tetrandra,  Steven. 

The  "  Schamum."  From  the  Caucasus  and  Persia  to  Turkestan 
and  Afghanistan.  Also  an  annual  and  unisexual  plant  like  the 
preceding,  with  which  it  has  equal  value,  though  it  is  less  known. 
A.  de  CandoUe  surmises,  that  it  may  be  the  original  parent  of  the 
Spinage-plant. 

Splnifez  birautua,  La  Billardi^. 

On  the  whole  coast  of  extra-tropical  Australia.  Highly  valuable 
for  binding  coast-sand  with  its  long  creeping  roots;  deserving 
transfer  to  other  parts  of  the  world  with  mild  clime. 
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Spinlfez  lonplfolllUl,  B.  Brown. 

On  the  tropical  and  western  extra-tropical  coast  of  Aostralia. 
Available  like  the  former. 

Spinifez  paradozuA*  Bentham. 

Central  Australia.  Not  unimportant  as  a  large  perennial  fodder- 
grass  on  sand-ridges,  and  remarkable  for  its  endurance  of  protracted 
drought  and  extremely  high  temperature  [Flierl]. 

Spinifez  squarroftuft,  Linn^. 

India.  Useful  for  binding  sand.  Tennant  remarks,  that  the 
radiating  heads  become  detached  when  the  seed  is  matured,  and  are 
carried  by  the  wind  along  the  sand,  over  the  surface  of  which  they 
are  impelled  by  their  elastic  spines,  dropping  their  seeds  as  they 
roll  along.  The  heads  are  so  buoyant  as  to  float  lightly  on  water, 
and  while  their  uppermost  spiny  rays  are  acting  as  sails,  they  are 
carried  across  narrow  estuaries,  to  continue  the  process  of  emban Ic- 
ing beyond  on  any  newly  formed  sandbara. 

Spondias  duloia,  G.  Forster. 

Polynesia,  perhaps  also  Philippine  Islands.  This  noble  tree  is 
introduced  into  this  indicative  list,  with  a  view  of  showing  the 
desirability,  that  trials  should  be  instituted  as  regards  the  culture 
of  the  various  good  fruit-bearing  species  of  this  genus,  one  of  which, 
S.  Solandri  (Bentham),  crosses  the  tropical  circle  in  East- Australia. 
The  lamented  Dr.  Seemann  saw  S.  dulcis  60  feet  high,  and  describes 
it  as  laden  with  fruits  of  agreeable  apple-flavor,  called  "  Wi,"  some 
attaining  oyer  lib.  weight.  Matures  its  fruits  copiously  in  sub- 
tropic  East-Australia,  where  it  is  made  much  into  preserves 
[Edgar]. 

Spondiaa  lutea,  Linne. 

West-Indies,  extending  t^o  Venezuela,  in  Jamaica  up  to  an  eleva- 
tion of  about  4,000  feet.  Fruit  at  all  events  available  for  some 
farm-animals. 

Spondiaa  maarifera,  Willdenow. 

Continental  and  insular  India,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  about 
5,000  feet.  A  small  tree  with  deciduous  foliage  and  edible  fruit, 
the  latter  of  the  size  of  a  small  mango,  but  of  austere  taste. 

SporobolUB  VirgriniouB,  B.  Brown. 

Warmer  regions  of  both  hemispheres.  A  perennial  grass,  which 
will  luxuriate  even  in  sandy  maritime  places,  and  keep  perfectly 
green  after  three  or  four  months'  drought.  In  Jamaica  horses 
become  rapidlv  and  astonishingly  fat  while  feeding  upon  this  grass 
[  Jenman] .     S,  indicus,  S.  purpurascens  (Hamilton)  and  S.  Jacque- 
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monti  (Kiinth)  are  also  highly  spoken  of  as  pasture-grasses  Id  the 
West-Indian  Islands.  Dr.  Bancroft  found  one  species  to  luxuriate 
particularly  within  tide-marshes  of  sul)- tropic  Australia  as  pastur- 
age. Several  other  congeners  deserve  attention,  but  S.  elongatus 
(Brown),  though  a  very  resisting  grass,  is  rather  too  hard  for 
fodder-purposes . 

Staohys  tuberlfera,  Naudin.    {8.  affi.nis,  Bnnge.) 

North-China.  Illustrated  in  the  Gardeners'  Chronicle  of  Januarj', 
1888.  The  tubers  of  this  herb  are  the  "  Crosnes  "  of  the  Parisian 
markets.  They  are  small,  but  produced  in  great  numbers. 
Mr.  P.  Middleton  recommends  the  tubers  as  an  admixture  to  salad, 
as  material  for  pickles  and  as  a  companion  to  radish ;  also  excellent 
in  a  fried  state.  They  are  very  nourishing  and  easily  digestible. 
When  fresh  they  contain  about  16  per  cent,  galactan.  The  roots 
bearing  frost  well,  can  be  relied  on  for  fresh  vegetable  even  in  an 
English  mid-winter.  They  can  be  left  in  the  ground  even  during 
the  coldest  weather.  The  yield  of  tubers  is  comparatively  large : 
as  much  as  4  tons  have  been  raised  from  an  acre.  Can  in  porous 
soil  remain  unattended  to  for  years.  Prof.  Naudin  remarks,  that 
the  plant  accommodates  itself  to  all  sorts  of  soil.  It  is  the  most 
easily  cultivated  of  all  kitchen-vegetables,  but  difficult  to  eradicate. 
Only  fit  for  culture  in  cold  regions.  The  tubers  are  planted  9  to 
12  inches  apart,  in  rows  about  2  feet  distant.  Introduced  by  Mons. 
Pailleux. 

Stenopetalmn  nutans,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Central  Australia.  An  excellent  annual  herb  for  sheep -pastures, 
disseminating  itself  over  the  ground  readily  [Rev.  H.  Kempe]. 
The  naturalization  of  other  species,  all  Australian,  might  be 
effected  in  arid  hot  sandy  deserts. 

Stenotaphmm  dimidiatum,  Trinius.*  (8,  Amerieanum,  Schrank). 
South-Asia,  North-Australia,  Africa,  warmer  countries  of 
America ;  not  known  as  really  indigenous  from  any  part  of  Europe. 
Here  called  the  Buffalo-grass.  It  is  perennial,  creeping,  and 
admirably  adapted  for  binding  sea-sand  and  loose  soil  of  river- 
banks,  also  for  forming  garden-edges,  and  for  establishing  a  grass - 
sward  on  lawns  much  subjected  to  traffic.  Generally  not  liked  by 
pasture-anifaials,  and  for  this  very  reason  all  the  more  eligible  for 
consolidating  rolling  coast-sand.  It  keeps  alive  in  the  hottest  and 
driest  regions  of  Central  Australia,  where  it  was  first  introduced 
by  the  writer  of  this  work ;  it  endures  also  some  frost,  even  the 
tender  portions  of  its  blade,  and  has  shown  itself  adapted  for 
recently  reclaimed  swamp-land.  The  chemical  analysis,  instituted 
late  in  spring,  gave  the  following  results  : — Water,  8025  ;  albumen, 
0.50;  gluten,  5*44;  starch,  0  08;  gum,  1*60;  sugar,  1*60;  fibre, 
10'53  [F.  V.  Mueller  and  L.  Hummel].     It  was  this  jerass,  which 
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Mr.  John  C.  Bell  reared  with  bo  mach  advantage  for  fodder  on  the 
bare  rocks  of  the  Island  of  Ascension ;  and  it  was  there,  where  Aus- 
tralian Acacias  took  the  lead,  to '  establish  wood-vegetation  and  to 
secore  permanency  of  drinking-water.  S.  snbnlatam  (Trinius)  is 
a  closely  allied  grass  of  New  Guinea  and  some  of  the  adjoining 
islands. 

Steroulia  Carthaflrenensis,  Oavanilles.    {8.  Chicka,  St.  Hilaire.) 

South-Brazil.  This  and  some  other  South-American  species 
furnish  seeds  of  almond-like  taste.  The  co-ordinal  Pterygota  basil- 
oxylon  (F.  v.  M.)  of  Brazil  is  praised  for  its  valuable  wood. 

Steroulia  Bobllls,  Smith. 

From  India  to  China.  A  middle-sized  spreading  tree.  The 
rather  large  seeds  can  be  used  as  chestnuts  in  a  roasted  state. 

Steroulia  quadrlfida,  B.  Brown. 

Eastern  and  Northern  Australia.  This  tree  might  be  naturalized 
in  rich  and  humid  forest-regions  Avithin  mild  climes.  It  is  the 
"  Calool "  of  the  natives.  The  black  seeds  are  of  filbert-taiste,  like 
those  of  some  other  Sterculioe.  As  many  as  eleven  of  the 
brilliantly  scarlet  large  fruitlets  may  occur  in  a  cluster,  and  each 
of  them  may  contain  as  many  as  ten  or  eleven  seeds  [Ch.  Fawcett"'- 
The  fruit  is  almost  alike  to  that  of  S.  nobilis  in  size  and  color. 

Steroulia  urens,  Boxburgh. 

India,  extending  to  the  north-western  provinces,  to  Assam  and 
Ceylon.  A  tree  with  deciduous  foliage ;  likes  dry,  rocky,  hilly 
situations.  This  and  S.  urceolat*  (Smith),  from  the  Moluccas  and 
Sunda- Islands,  produce  edible  seeds,  and  may  prove  hardy  in  mild 
extra-tropical  regions.  The  same  may  be  said  of  S.  foetida  (Linne), 
which  extends  from  India  to  tropical  Africa  and  North -Australia. 

Stllbooarpa  polarls,  Decaisne  and  Planchon. 

Auckland's  and  Campbell's  Islands,  also  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  New  Zealand  and  in  Macquarie's  Island,  luxuriating 
in  the  frigid  zone  and  in  exposed,  boisterous  localities.  An 
herbaceous  plant  with  long  roots,  which  are  saccharine,  and  served 
some  wrecked  people  for  a  lengthened  period  as  sustenance.  The 
plant  is  recommended  here  for  further  attention,  as  it  may  prove 
through  culture  a  valuable  addition  to  the  stock  of  culinaiy 
vegetables  of  cold  countries.  Herbage  liked  by  some  pasture- 
animals. 

StUllnrla  allvatloa.  Garden. 

The  Yaw-Shrub.  Southern  States  of  North-America.  The  root 
extensively  utilised  there  for  its  emetic  ttnd  purgative  properties. 
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Stipa  aristirlmnis,  F.  y.  Mueller. 

Soath-Eastem  Anstralia,  in  the  dry  inland-regions.  Graziers 
consider  this  perennial  grass  as  very  fattening  and  as  yielding  a 
large  qnantity  of  feed.  Its  celerity  of  growth  is  such  that,  when 
it  springs  np,  it  will  grow  at  the  rate  of  6  inches  in  a  fortnight. 
Horses,  cattle,  and  sheep  are  extremely  fond  of  it.  It  ripens  seeds 
in  little  more  than  two  months,  should  the  season  he  favorahle. 

8tlpa  Jarava,  Beanyois.    {8.  Ichu,  Konth.) 

Pern,  in  the  cooler  regions.  Mentioned  specially  as  a  good 
pasture-grass  there  by  Prof.  J.  A.  de  los  Rios. 

Stli>a  setirera,  Preel. 

From  Oregon,  California  and  Texas  to  Western  South- America. 
Prof.  Brewer  pronounces  this  the  most  common  and  one  of  the  best 
bunch-grasses  of  California. 

Stlpa  tenaolsaimai  Linn^.*     {Macrochloa  tenacissima,  Kunth.) 

The  Esparto  or  Atocha,  called  also  Alfa.  Spain,  Portugal, 
Greece,  North-Africa,  ascending  the  SieiTa  Nevada  to  4,000  feet, 
common  also  on  the  arid  plateau  of  Algeria.  This  grass  has 
become  celebrated  for  some  years,  having  already  afforded  a  vast 
quantity  of  material  for  British  paper-mills.  During  1870  the 
export  of  Esparto-ropes  into  England  was  18,500  tons,  while  the 
raw  material  to  the  extent  of  about  130,000  tons  was  imported. 
In  1889  Great  Britain  imported  of  Esparto  and  other  vegetable 
fibres  for  paper-mills  385,000  tons,  representing  a  value  of  over 
two  million  pounds  sterling.  It  is  tall  and  perennial,  and  would 
prove  a  valuable  acquisition  anywhere,  inasmuch  as  it  lives  on  any 
kind  of  poor  soil,  occurring  naturally  on  sand  and  gravel,  as  well 
as  on  clayey,  calcareous  or  gypseous  soil,  and  even  on  the  very 
brink  of  the  coast.  Possibly  the  value  of  some  Australian  grasses, 
allied  to  the  Atocha,  may  in  a  like  manner  become  commercially 
established  ;  and  mainly  with  this  \dew  paper-samples  of  several 
grass-kinds  were  prepared  by  the  writer.  (See  "  Report  Industrial 
Exhibition,  Melbourne,  1867.")  Even  in  the  scorching  heat  of  the 
forbidding  Sahara-region  the  Atocha  maintains  itself,  particularly 
where  the  soil  is  somewhat  calcareous,  and  it  may  thus  yet  be 
destined  to  play  an  important  part  in  the  introduced  vegetation  of 
any  arid  places  of  desert- tracts,  particularly  where  lime  and 
gypsum  exist.  The  very  tenacious  fibre  resists  decay,  and  is  much 
employed  for  the  manufacture  of  ropes,  also  for  baskets,  mats,  hats 
and  other  articles.  Extensive  culture  of  this  grass  has  commenced 
in  the  south  of  France.  It  is  pulled  once  a  year,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  the  summer.  The  propagation  can  be  effected  from  seeds,  but 
is  done  usually  by  division  of  the  root.  Ten  tons  of  dry  Esparto, 
worth  from  £4  to  £5  each,  can  be  obtained  from  an  acre  under 
favourable   circumstances.     The  supply   has  fallen  short  of  the 
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demand.  Good  writing-paper  is  made  from  Esparto  without 
admixture ;  the  process  is  similar  to  that  for  rags,  but  cleaner. 
The  price  of  Esparto-paper  ranges  from  £40  to  £50  for  the  ton. 
The  worlds  requirements  of  material  for  paper-mills  is  now  annually 
such  as  to  turn  out  about  3,000,000  of  tons  of  paper.  Stipa 
arenaria  (Brotero)  is  a  closely  allied  and  still  taller  species,  con- 
fined to  Spain  and  Portugal.  Consul  W.  P.  Marks  and  Mr.  G. 
Noble  deserve  great  praise  for  having  brought  the  Atocha  into 
commercial  and  manuf actural  recognition.  Mr.  Christy  notes,  that 
half  its  weight  consists  of  fibre,  fit  for  paper-mills.  See  further 
his  important  publications  on  new  commercial  plants.  Stipa 
pennata,  S.  capillata  and  S.  elegantissima  will  grow  in  pure  sand, 
are  pretty  for  bouquets;  the  latter  liked  by  pasture-animals  [G. 
Simpson]  ;  it  grows  best  on  lime-stone  soil. 

StrebluA  asper,  Loureiro. 

South-Asia.  This  bears  a  good  recommendation  for  live  fences, 
being  a  shrub  of  remarkable  closeness  of  branches. 

StrophanthUB  Kombe,  Oliver. 

Tropical  Africa.  A  somewhat  climbing  shrub,  which  likely 
would  accommodate  itself  to  sub-tropic  regions.  The  seeds,  which 
contain  the  alkaloid  Strophanthin,  have  come  into  therapeutic  use ; 
this  may  give  a  clue  to  possible  efficacy  of  various  congeneric  or 
co-ordinal  plants,  S.  hispidus  (De  Candolle)  having  alresidy  in  this 
respect  established  its  position  in  cardial  diseases  [Prof.  Fraser]. 

Stylidium  Vitlense,  F,  v.  Mueller.     (Marlea  Vitiensis,  Beutham.) 

Fiji,  Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  A  middle-sized  tree, 
generally  with  a  gouty  trunk.  Wood  bright-yellow,  with  fine 
undulating  rings,  black  towards  the  centre.  Fruit  edible  [P. 
0*Shanesy].  The  generic  name  Stylidium  by  Loureiro  has  many 
years  priority  over  that  of  Marlea  by  Roxburgh. 

Stylosanthes  elatior,  Sw^artz. 

South-Eastem  North- America,  West-Indies.  A  perennial  herb 
possessing  valuable  medicinal  properties,  sedative  and  tonic  [Dr. 
E.  Sell]. 

Styraz  offioinalia,  Linn^. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  tall  bush  or  small  tree. 
The  fi'agrant  solid  storax-resin  exudes  from  this  plant,  or  is  par- 
ticularly obtained  by  pressure  of  the  bark. 

Swertia  Chlrata,  Hamilton.     (Ophelia  Chirata,  Grisebach.) 

From  Kashmir  to  Bootan  and  Khasia,  at  elevations  from  4,000  to 
10,000  feet.  A  perennial  herb,  considered  as  one  of  the  best  tonics ; 
it  possesses  also  febrifugal  and  antarthritic  properties.     Its  admin- 
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istration  in  the  form  of  an  inf nsion,  prepared  with  cold  water,  is  the 
best.  Besides  S.  elegans  (Wallich)  and  some  of  the  other  Upper 
Indian,  Chinese  and  Japanese  species  probably  deserve  equal 
attention.  Hanbury  and  Fliickiger  mention  as  chiratas  or  chirettas 
of  Indian  Bazaars:  S.  angustifolia  (Hamilton),  S.  densifolia 
(Grisebach)  and  S.  multiflora  (Dalzell),  besides  species  of  Exacum 
and  Andrographis.  All  come  from  the  cooler  uplands.  C.  B. 
Clarke  speaks  of  S.  Inrida  and  S.  alata  (Royle)  as  closely  allied  to 
the  genuine  chirata. 

Swietenia  If  ahaflroni,  Linn^.* 

The  Mahogany-tree  of  the  West-Indies,  extending  naturally  to 
Florida  and  Mexico.  The  degree  of  endurance  of  this  famous  tree 
seems  not  sufficiently  ascertained.  In  its  native  mountains  it 
ascends  to  3,000  feet.  In  Jamaica  it  hardly  reaches  an  elevation 
of  2,000  feet  [W.  Fawcett].  Prospers  in  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  At 
Port  Curtis  the  tree  grows  perfectly  well  [Edgar].  Requires  rich 
soil.  It  reaches  a  considerable  height,  and  the  stem  a  diameter  of 
6  or  7  feet,  indicating  a  very  great  age.  Sir  William  Hooker 
counted  200  wood-rings  in  a  block  of  4  feet  width,  which  may  not 
however  indicate  as  many  years  of  age.  The  importation  of 
Mahogany- wood  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  1884  amounted  to 
62,000  tons  at  a  value  of  £562,000.  S.  macrophylla  (King)  of 
Honduras  has  the  wood  not  so  dark  as  the  genuine  Mahogany, 
flowers  earlier  and  seeds  more  copiously  [J.  S.  Gamble].  Degree 
of  climatic  endurance  not  yet  ascertained. 

Sjmphytiun  officinale,  Linn^. 

The  Comfrey.  Europe,  Western  Asia.  A  perennial  herb.  The 
root  is  utilized  chiefly  in  veterinary  practice. 

Sjnnpliytiun  peregriniun,  Ledebour.* 

The  prickly  Comfrey.  Caucasus  and  Pei-sia.  The  gi^owth  of 
this  hardy  plant  may  be  recommended  as  an  adjunct  to  lupine- 
culture.  The  Hon.  Arthur  Holroyd  of  Sydney  has  recently 
devoted  a  special  publication  to  this  plant.  He  quotes  on  seemingly 
good  authority  the  return  of  foliage  even  in  the  fii-st  year  as  20 
tons  to  the  acre,  in  the  second  year  50  tons,  and  every  year  after 
the  astonishing  quantitj^  of  80  to  even  120  tons  on  richly  manured 
land.  Anyhow  this  herb  yields  a  nutritive  and  relished  foliage  in 
rapid  and  continuous  reproduction.  It  is  likewise  recommended 
for  green  manure.  Dr.  Curl  observed  it  to  grow  well  in  the  moist 
climate  of  New  Zealand  duinng  the  hottest  and  driest  as  well  as 
coldest  weather.  Fit  especially  for  sub-alpine  country.  Dr. 
Voelcker  found  much  mucilage  but  little  sugar  in  this  plant.  The 
massive  root,  known  to  penetrate  to  a  great  depth,  sometimes  to 
fully  9  feet,  sustains  the  plant  in  vigor,  allowing  it  to  be  cut  almost 
throughout  the  year.     The  propagation  is  easy  from  root-cuttings, 
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difficult  from  seeds ;  4,000  of  the  former  to  an  acre  ;  it  will  thriTe 
even  in  sand  and  tongh  claj,  but  prefers  moist  and  even  boggy 
land.  It  ought  to  be  naturalized  along  swamps,  lagoons  and  river- 
banks.  It  can  be  dried  for  hay.  Finally  it  is  recommended  as  a 
plant  for  game.  It  ought  to  suit  well  for  ensilage.  In  tropical 
countries  cattle  have  a  predilection  for  it ;  there  it  likes  shade. 
The  plant  has  not  satisfied  the  expectations  set  on  it  in  Victoria. 
The  likewise  borragineous  Cynoglossum  Morrisonii  (De  Candolle), 
of  North-America,  yields  three  cuttings  annually.  Horses  and 
cattle  relish  it.  Cattle  are  very  fond  also  of  the  ordinary  Borage 
of  Europe,  Borago  officinalis  (Linne). 

SymploooB  ramosissima,  Wallich. 

Himalayas,  up  to  7,500  feet.  In  Sikkim,  according  to  Dr. 
Stewart,  the  yellow  silkworm  is  reared  on  the  leaves  of  this  tree. 
Two  allied  species  occur  spontaneously  in  the  forests  of  East- 
Australia  far  south,  many  in  Southern  Asia,  several  in  tropical 
America. 

Syncarpia  laurifolia,  Tenore.     {Met.osideros  fflomuLifera,  Smith.) 

Queensland  and  New  South  Wales.  Vernacular  name,  Turpen- 
tine-tree ;  attains  a  height  of  200  feet,  with  a  stem  to  30  feet  in 
girth  ;  rather  of  quick  growth  ;  well  adapted  to  shade  road-sides. 
The  wood  is  very  durable,  mostly  used  for  flooring  and  cabinet- 
making,  as  it  takes  a  high  polish  [Hartmann]  ;  extremely  durable, 
of  excellent  qualities  [A.  McDowall]. 

Synoon  g-landuloBum,  A.  de  Jussieu. 

New  South  Wales  and  South-Queensland.  This  tall  evergreen 
tree  deserves  cultivation  in  sheltered  warm  forest- valleys  on  account 
of  its  rose-colored  easily  w^orked  wood.  Some  species  of  Dysoiylon 
of  East- Australia  also  produce  rose- wood,  for  instance,  D.  Frasera- 
num  (Bentham),  of  New  South  Wales,  a  tree  reaching  100  feet  in 
height  and  3  feet  in  st«m- diameter,  with  fragrant  wood,  and  D. 
Muelleri  (Bentham),  80  feet  high  ;  the  wood  of  the  last-mentioned 
species  is  of  a  rich  color,  valuable  for  cabinet-work,  and  fetches  in 
Brisbane  £3  to  £4  per  1,000  feet  [W.  Hill]. 

Syringra  ▼ulgrarls,  Linne. 

The  Lilac.  Asia  Minor  and  Persia.  This  popular  shrub  can  be 
reckoned  among  the  calendar-  and  scent-  plants.  Keeping  its 
odor  well  in  bouquets.  The  Syringin,  discovered  by  Bemays,  has 
been  introduced  into  medicine  [Merck].  For  chemical  particulars 
about  this  glycosid  refer  to  Husemann  and  Hilger's  PflanzenstofPe 
1884 
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Taeea  plnnatafida,  l.B..&^.  Forster. 

From  India  to  tropical  Australia  and  Poljueeia,  also  in  Mada- 
gascar. This  perennial  plant  will  live  even  on  sand-shores.  From 
the  tubers  of  this  herb  the  main  supply  of  the  Fiji-arrowroot  is 
prepared.  It  is  not  unlikely,  that  this  plant  will  endure  a  temper- 
ate climate.  The  Tacca-starch  is  much  valued  in  medicine,  and 
particularly  used  in  cases  of  dysentery  and  diarrhoea.  Its  character- 
istics are  readily  recognised  under  the  microscope.  Several  other 
kinds  of  Tacca  are  distinguished,  but  their  specific  limits  are  not 
yet  well  ascertained.  From  the  leaves  and  flower-stalks  light  kinds 
of  bonnets  are  plaited.  A  Tacca,  occurring  in  Hawaia,  yields  a 
large  quantity  of  the  so-called  arrowroot  exported  thence.  Other 
species  (including  those  of  Ataccia)  occur  in  India,  G-uinea,  Ghiiana 
and  North-Brazil,  all  deserving  tests  in  reference  to  their  hardi- 
ness and  their  value  as  starch-plants. 

^aretes  grlandulirera,  Schranck. 

South-America.  This  vigorous  annual  plant  is  said  by  Dr. 
Prentice  to  be  pulicifugous. 

TallBiiin  patens,  Willdenow. 

From  Mexico  to  Argentina.  A  perennial  succulent  herb,  which 
might  easily  be  naturalized  on  coast-  and  river-rocks.  It  furnishes 
the  "  Puchero"  vegetable.  The  Talinum-species  can  all  be  placed 
well  enough  into  the  genus  Claytonia. 

TamarlBdua,  Zndloa«  Linn£. 

Tropical  Asia  and  Africa.  This  magnificent,  large,  expansive 
tree  ranges  northward  to  Egypt,  and  was  found  in  North-Western 
Australia  by  the  writer  of  this  list;  reaches  a  very  great  age. 
Final  stem-girth  of  25  feet  not  rare.  Never  leafless..  Varieties 
occur,  according  to  Brandis,  with  sweetish  red  pulp.  It  is  indi- 
cated here  not  without  hesitation,  to  suggest  trials  of  its  acclima- 
tion in  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  with  a  warm,  humid  and 
equable  temperature.  In  East- Australia,  slightly  outside  the  tropics 
it  bears  still  abundantly,  and  it  remains  hardy  at  all  events  as  far 
south  as  Moreton-Bay.  In  some  situations  it  is  attacked  by  boring 
insects  [Edgar].  The  acid  pulp  of  the  pods  forms  the  medicinal 
tamarind,  rich  in  formic  and  butyric  acid,  irrespective  of  its  other 
contents  ;  cold  made  into  a  syrup,  it  can  be  kept  for  preparing  an 
acidulous  beverage. 

Tamariz  dioioa,  Roxburgh. 

India,  up  to  2,600  feefc.  An  important  shrub  for  binding  newly 
formed  river-banks,  even  in  saline  soil. 

Tamariz  Oallioa,  Linn^.* 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  and  tropical  Africa,  Southern  and 
East'Cm  Asia,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  11,000  feet ;  hardy  still 
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at  Christiania.  Attains  a  height  of  30  feet  in  Algeria,  according 
to  Cosson.  Adapts  itself  in  the  most  extraordinarj  manner  to  the 
most  different  localities.  It  will  grow  alike  in  water  and  the  driest 
soil,  also  in  salty  groond,  and  is  one  of  the  most  grateful  and  tract- 
able plants  in  culture ;  it  is  readily  multiplied  from  cuttings,  which 
strike  root  as  easily  as  a  willow,  and  push  forth  stems  with  unnsaal 
vigor.  Hence  it  is  one  of  the  most  eligible  bushes  for  planting  on 
coast-sand,  to  stay  its  movements,  or  for  lining  embankments. 
Furnishes  material  for  a  superior  charcoal  [W.  H.  Colvill]  and 
various  implements  [Brandis].  Yields  in  its  native  countries  a 
kind  of  manna  and  of  gall.  According  to  Dr.  Aitchison  much  em- 
ployed for  all  sorts  of  basket-  and  wattle- work  in  Afghanistan. 
The  red  bark  of  the  branches  renders  handles  from  them  very 
pretty,  which  can  be  said  also  of  T.  macrocarpa  (Bunge).  Planted 
much  in  cemeteries.  The  period  of  flowering  can  be  altered  by  the 
extent  and  time  of  pruning.  In  Australia  first  largely  sent  out  by 
the  writer. 

Tamariz  Oerinaiiioa,  Linn^. 

Europe  and  Western  Asia,  extending  to  about  15,000  feet  into 
the  Himalayas;  hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®  20'  [Schnebeler]. 
Likewise  available  for  arresting  the  ingress  of  shifting  sand,  parti- 
cularly in  moist  places,  also  for  solidifying  precipitous  river-banks. 
The  allied  T.  elegans  (Myricaria  elegans,  Royle)  attains  a  height 
of  20  feet. 

Tamariz  orlentalis,  Forskael.     (T.  articuUUa,  Yahl). 

Northern  and  Middle  Africa,  Southern  Asia.  A  fast-growing 
tree,  attaining  a  height  of  60  feet,  the  trunk  occasionally  enlarging 
to  a  circumference  of  12  feet.  Springs  up  readily  from  seeds,  and 
is  also  easily  propagated  from  cuttings.  Coppices  well.  The  wood 
serves  for  ploughs,  wheels  and  many  implements  [Stewart  and 
Brandis].  With  T.  Gallica  it  grows  with  suflScient  rapidity,  to  be 
reared  in  India  for  fuel.  Dye-galls  and  a  kind  of  manna  are  also 
produced  by  this  tree.  The  same  or  an  allied  species  extends  to 
Japan. 

Tamariz  tetraflryna,  Ehrenberg. 

From  Egypt  to  Afghanistan.  This  is  prominently  fit  for  saline 
soil,  so  much  so  as  to  be  turned  to  nse  for  Barilla.  Most  kinds  of 
pasture-animals  like  to  browse  on  these  sorts  of  plants,  bnt  should 
not  have  them  as  exclusive  feed  [Aitchison J. 

Taaaoetnm  ▼Ulgrare,  Linue.     (Pyrethrum  vulgare,  Boissier.) 

The  Tansy.  Northern  and  Middle  Europe,  Northern  Asia,  North- 
western America.  A  perennial  herb  of  well-known  medicinal 
value,  which  mainly  depends  on  its  volatile  oil.  One  of  over  100 
kinds  of  plants,  ordered  to  be  grown  in  the  gardens  of  Charles  the 
Great  already. 
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Tarasaomn  offiolsale,  Weber. 

*'  Dandelion."  In  most  of  the  temperate  and  cold  parts  of  the 
globe,  but  apparently  not  a  native  of  Australia.  It  lives  in  Norway 
northward  to  lat.  71**  10'  [Schnebeler].  This  well-known  plant  is 
mentioned,  as  it  can  be  brought  under  regular  cultivation,  to  obtain 
the  medicinal  extract  from  its  roots.  It  is  also  considered  whole- 
some to  grazing  animals.  The  young  leaves  furnish  a  medicinal 
salad.  It  is  also  an  important  honey-plant  and  flowers  early  in  the 
season. 

Tarohonanthiui  oamphoratiui,  Linne. 

South-Africa.  This  bush  deserves  attention,  being  of  medicinal 
value.     As  an  odorous  garden-plant  it  is  also  very  acceptable. 

Taxodium  difttloham,  Richard.* 

Virginian  Swamp-  or  Bald-Cypress.  In  swampy  places  of 
Eastern  North -America,  extending  from  38**  to  47°  north  latitude. 
Thought  to  attain  occasionally  an  age  of  2,000  years ;  wood-rings  to 
the  number  of  about  4,000  have  been  counted,  but  perhaps  these 
not  all  fully  annual.  A  valuable  tree,  100  feet  high  or  more, 
sometimes  with  a  stem  circumference  of  40  feet  above  the  conical 
base ;  of  rapid  growth  ;  foliage  deciduous,  like  that  of  the  Larch 
and  Ginkgo.  Important  as  antimalarian  for  wet  fever-regions. 
It  is  found  fossil  in  the  miocene  formation  of  many  parts  of  Europe. 
The  wood  is  fine-grained,  hard,  strong,  light,  elastic  and  very 
durable;  splits  well;  it  is  much  used  for  shingles,  rails,  cabinet- 
work and  planks ;  it  is  almost  indestructible  m  water.  The  tree 
requires  a  rich  soil,  a  well-sheltered  site,  with  much  moisture  but 
also  good  drainage  [Lawson].  It  yields  a  superior  kind  of  turpen- 
tine, and  thus  also  much  oil  on  distillation.  Useful  for  avenues  on 
swampy  margins  of  lakes  or  river-banks.  Dr.  Porcher  says,  *'  This 
tree,  lifting  its  giant-form  above  the  others,  gives  a  striking 
feature  to  many  of  the  swamps  of  Carolina  and  Georgia ;  they 
seem  like  watch-towers  for  the  feathered  race." 

Tazodlmn  muoronattun,  Tenore. 

The  famed  Montezuma-Cypress  of  Mexico ;  to  120  feet  high, 
with  a  trunk  reaching  44  feet  in  circumference ;  it  forms  extensive 
forests  between  Chapultepec  and  Tescuco. 

Taxua  baooata,  Linn^. 

Yew.  Europe,  North-Africa  and  Asia,  in  the  Himalayas  up  to 
11,000  feet  elevation.  In  Norway  it  extends  northward  to  lat.  67" 
30'  (indigenous)  ;  Professor  Schnebeler  found  it  to  attain  still  a 
height  of  45  feet  and  a  circumference  of  4  feet  in  lat.  59''  2() '. 
Generally  a  shrub,  finally  a  tree  as  many  as  100  feet  high  ;  it 
furnishes  a  yellow  or  brown  wood,  which  is  exceedingly  toagh, 
elastic  and  durable,  and  much  esteemed  by  turners ;  one  of  the 
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best  of  all  woods  for  bows.  Simmonds  observed,  that  ^*  a  post  of 
yew  will  ontlast  a  post  of  iron.'*  Much  valued  also  for  pumps, 
piles  and  water-pipes,  as  more  lasting  than  any  other  wood  ;  also 
for  particular  musical  instruments,  the  strongest  axletrees  and 
select  implements.  The  tree  is  of  very  slow  growth,  but  attains  a 
great  age,  perhaps  three  thousand  years ;  some  ancient  ones  are 
known  with  a  stem  of  50  feet  in  girth  ;  wood-rings  to  the  extent  of 
2,880  have  been  counted.  In  the  Garden  it  is  stated,  that  a  yew, 
still  existing  at  the  Fountain- Abbey  in  Yorkshire,  was  already  in 
1132  a  large  tree,  when  this  monastry  was  founded.  A  Taxns  at 
Tisbury,  in  Dorsetshire,  had  a  stem-circumference  of  37  feet ;  one 
at  Eortnigal,  in  Perthshire,  had  before  its  mutilation  a  stem- 
circumference  of  52  feet.  It  should  be  kept  out  of  the  reach  of 
grazing  animals,  as  leaves  and  fruit  are  deadly  poisonons.  In 
England  the  tree  has  lately  become  subject  to  destructive  attacks 
of  a  fungus,  the  Sphaerella  Taxi  (Cooke).  Some  horticulturists 
cut  the  yew  fancifully  into  various  shapes.  The  boughs  afford 
some  of  the  best  of  living  greens  for  garlands  and  other  decorative 
purposes.      T.  cuspidata  (Siebold)  is  a  closely  cognate  Japan- Yew. 

Taxns  lireTlfolia,  Nattall.     {T.  lAndleycuia,  Lawaon.) 

Western  Yew.  North- Western  America.  A  stately  tree,  finally 
to  75  feet  high,  with  a  stem  to  5  feet  in  circumference.  Wood 
beautifully  whitish  or  slightly  yellow  or  rose-colored,  tough,  very 
hard  and  remarkably  elastic ;  as  fine  and  close-grained  as  that  of 
the  European  Yew.  The  savages  use  it  for  their  bows.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  regards  this  as  well  as  the  Japanese  and  some  other  yews 
all  as  forms  of  one  species. 

Teotona  ffrandis,  Linn^  fil.* 

The  **  Teak  "  of  South- Asia.  This  superb  timber- tree  has  its 
northern  limit  in  Bandalkhand,  at  elevations  of  3,000  feet;  it 
ascends  to  4,000  feet,  but  is  then  not  of  tall  size ;  it  extends  to  the 
Sunda-Islands  and  New  Guinea ;  likes  rather  open  forest-land.  In 
Western  India,  according  to  Stewart  and  Brandis,  frost  is  not 
uncommon  in  the  teak-districts.  In  eastern  subtropic  Australia  it 
has  produced  fruits,  from  the  seeds  of  which  new  trees  have  been 
raised.  The  leaves  drop  annually.  Teak- wood  is  held  in  the 
highest  esteem  by  ship-builders ;  for  the  backing  of  ironclad  men- 
of-war  preferred  to  any  other  wood ;  also  used  for  the  panels  of 
coaches,  and  for  various  other  select  purposes  unsurpassed.  It 
scarcely  shrinks.     Price  now  in  London  £15  for  50  cubic  feet. 

Teotona  Bamiltoniana,  Wallich. 

Lower  India,  yields  the  Burma-wood,  which  is  heavy,  close- 
grained,  streaked  and  susceptible  to  a  high  polish.  In  habit  and 
size  it  is  similar  to  the  ordinary  Teak  [KurzJ,  but  perhaps  not  so 
hardy. 
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TelnoBtaohyiiin  attenoattun,  Munro. 

One  of  the  hardier  B&mboos  of  Ceylon,  there  growing  on  the 
mountains  at  elevations  between  4,000  and  6,000  feet.  It  attains 
a  height  of  about  25  feet.  Three  species  of  this  genus  from  New 
Caledonia  have  been  described  as  Greslanias.  Doubtless  Mr.  Th. 
Christy's  use  of  "Thiolyte"  (value  £8  10s.  per  ton)  would  be 
particularly  applicable  also  for  converting  the  foliage  of  many 
kinds  of  Bamboos  into  paper-pulp ;  it  has  a  most  remarkable  effect 
on  fibres  for  separating  and  cleansing,  and  it  prevents  oxydation, 
when  green  parts  of  plants  are  boiled  under  high  pressure. 

Ttflfairia  pedata,  Hooker. 

Mozambique.  A  cucurbitaceoua  climber  with  perennial  stems, 
attaining  sometimes  a  length  of  fully  100  feet,  bearing  fringed  lilac 
flowers  of  exti-aordinary  beauty,  and  fruits  attaining  occasionally  a 
weight  of  60  lbs.  and  a  length  of  3  feet,  containing  at  times  as  many 
as  500  large  seeds.  The  latter  in  a  boiled  state  are  edible,  or  a  large 
quantity  of  oil,  lit  for  the  table,  can  be  pressed  from  them.  The 
root  is  car nu lent.  A  second  huge  species  of  similar  use,T.  occidentalis 
(J.  Hooker),  occurs  in  Guinea.  The  genus-name  Joliffia  is 
coetaneous,  if  not  anterior.  These  superb  plants  may  not  be 
absolutely  restricted  to  hot  tropical  lowlands,  and  therefore  possibly 
endure  a  wann  temperate  clime. 

Verfezia  leonls,  Tulasne.    {Cheiromyces  leonis,  Tulasne.) 

Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa.  This  edible  truffle,  together 
with  other  species  of  this  and  other  genera,  is  deserving  of  wide 
naturalisation. 

Termlnalia  Buoeras,  J.  Hooker.     (Budda  Buceras,  Linne.) 

From  the  Antilles  to  Brazil.  One  of  the  Mangrove-trees  living 
in  salt-water.  Possibly  hardy  and  calculated  to  consolidate  mud- 
shores.  The  Tassa-silkworm  inhabits,  among  other  trees,  several 
Terminalias. 

Termlnalia  Catappa,  Lum^. 

India,  continental  as  well  as  insular,  ascending  only  lower  moun- 
tain-regions, also  North-Eastem  Australia.  Few  trees,  as  stated 
by  Roxburgh,  surpass  this  in  elegance  and  beauty.  We  have  yet 
to  learn,  whether  it  can  be  naturalized  in  temperate  climes,  which 
it  especially  deserves  for  its  nuts.  It  proved  hardy  as  far  south  as 
Moreton-Bay  [Fr.  Turner].  Well  suited  also  for  sea-beaches.  The 
seeds  are  almond-like,  of  filbert-taste  and  wholesome ;  they  are 
most  palatable  when  toasted.  The  astringent  fruits  of  several 
other  species  constitute  an  article  of  trade,  sought  for  a  lasting 
black  dye.  T.  parviflora  (Thwaites)  forms  a  large  tree  in  Ceylon, 
at  elevations  up  to  4,000  feet.  Several  of  their  congeners  reach 
extra-tropic  latitudes  in  Eastern  Australia. 
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Termlnalla  Obebulaf  Betzius. 

On  the  drier  mountains  of  India,  ascending  to  5,000  feet,  thence 
to  Upper  Persia.  A  tree,  rising  to  about  100  feet.  The  seeds  are 
of  hazel-taste ;  the  galls  of  the  leaves  and  also  the  young  fruits, 
the  latter  known  as  Myrobalans,  serve  for  superior  dye  and  power- 
ful tanning  material.  Some  of  its  congeners  answer  the  same 
purpose,  among  them  T.  Belerica  (Roxburgh),  which  extends  to 
Persia. 

Termlnalla  tomentoaa,  Wight  and  Amott. 

India,  ascending  to  4,000  feet.  A  tree,  attaining  to  100  feet 
height,  of  easy  dissemination.  Important  for  rearing  particular 
silkworms  [Dr.  Schlich]. 

TetraflTonla  ezpanaa,  Murray. 

The  New  Zealand  Spinach,  occurring  also  on  many  places  of  the 
coast  and  in  the  desert-interior  of  Australia.  Known  further  from 
New  Caledonia,  China,  Japan  and  Valdivia.  An  annual  herb,  use- 
ful as  a  culinary  vegetable,  also  for  binding  drift-sand.  It  pro- 
duces its  succulent  branches  and  leaves  even  in  the  hottest  weather 
and  driest  localities  [Rhind].  Rapid  in  growth.  The  seeds  will 
keep  fully  five  years  [Vilmorin]. 

Tetragronla  Implezloomay  J.  Hooker. 

PJxtra-tropical  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Chatham-Island.  A 
frutescent,  widely  expanding  plant,  forming  often  large  natural 
festoons,  or  trailing  and  climbing  over  rocks  and  sands,  never  far 
away  from  the  coast.  As  a  spinach-plant  it  is  of  not  less  value 
than  the  preceding  species.  It  is  well  adapted  for  the  format  on 
of  bowers  even  in  arid  places;  it  also  helps  to  bind  sand.  T. 
trigyna  (Banks  and  Solander)  seems  identical. 

Teaorlum  Kamm,  Linn^. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  A  small,  somewhat  shrubby 
plant,  in  use  for  the  sake  of  its  scent,  containing  a  peculiar  stearop- 
ten.  T.  Scordium,  from  Europe  and  Middle  Asia,  T.  Chamaedrys, 
T.  Polium  and  T.  Creticum,  L.,  from  South-Europe,  are  occasionally 
drawn  into  medical  use.  All  these,  together  with  many  other 
species  from  various  countries,  are  pleasantly  odorous,  and  fre- 
quented by  bees. 

Tl&apala  edullay  Bentham.     {Monizia  edulis,  Lowe.) 

On  the  Island  of  Deserte  Grande,  near  Madeira,  where  it  is  caUed 
the  Carrot-tree.  It  might  be  of  some  use,  to  bring  this  almost 
shrubby  umbellate  to  the  cliffs  of  other  shores ;  though  the  root  is 
inferior  to  a  carrot,  perhaps  cultivation  would  improve  it.  T. 
decipiens,  Bentham  (Melanoselinum  decipiens,  Lowe)  from  Madeira, 
is  of  palm- like  habit  and  desirable  for  scenic  effects  in  plant-group- 
ing.    T.  Silphium  (Viviani)  is  the  Silphion  of  the  ancients. 
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T]&0llg'oniiin  Ojnoorambe,  Linn^. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  to  the  Canary- 
Islands.     An  annual  spinach-plant  of  somewhat  aperient  effect. 

Tboaarea  sarmentosa,  Persoon. 

Tropical  shores  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  This  curious  and 
tender  grass  might  be  easily  introduced,  to  help  in  binding  the  sand 
on  sea-beaches.     It  likes  wet  ground. 

Tbrlnaz  parvlflora,  Swartz. 

South-Florida,  West-Indies,  also  on  the  continent  of  Central 
America.  The  stem  of  this  Fan-Palm  attains  a  height,  according 
to  Dr.  Chapman,  of  about  40  feet,  but  is  extremely  slender.  Belongs 
to  the  sand-tracts  of  the  coast ;  hardy  in  the  South  of  France  to 
43*'  32'  N.  lat.  [Naudin].  The  fibre  of  this  palm  forms  material 
for  ropes.  T.  argentea  (Loddiges)  is  an  allied  palm.  The  few 
other  species  of  the  genus  from  the  West-Indies  also  deserve  trial- 
cultare. 

Tl&aya  ilolabri.ta,  Linn^  fll.    (Thuyoptis  dolabrata,  Siebold  and  Zuc- 
carini.) 

The  "  Akeki  "  of  Japan,  ascending  to  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 
A  majestic  tree  of  conical  shape  and  drooping  habit,  growing  to 
100  feet  high,  attaining  a  stem-diameter  of  3  feet.  It  delights  in 
sheltered  and  rather  moist  situations,  and  is  used  in  China  and 
Japan  for  avenues.  Hardy  in  Norway  to  lat.  68**  27'  [Schuebeler]. 
It  furnishes  an  excellent  hard  durable  timber  of  a  reddish  colour, 
employed  particularly  for  water- works,  ship-,  bridge-  and  house- 
building ;  the  bast-fibre  is  strong  and  durable,  thus  made  into  ropes 
[Prof.  Luerssen]. 

Tlraja  grlgrantea,  NuttalL 

North- Western  America.  The  Yellow  Cypi'ess  of  the  colonists, 
also  known  as  Oregon  Red  or  White  Cedar.  A  straight  tree,  in 
some  instances  known  to  have  attained  a  height  of  325  feet,  with  a 
stem  22  feet  in  diameter ;  it  furnishes  a  valuable  building  timber 
of  a  pale  or  light-yellow  colour,  susceptible  of  high  polish.  It  is 
light,  soft,  smooth  and  durable,  and  makes  the  finest  sashes,  doors, 
mouldings  and  similar  articles  [Vasey]  ;  also  used  for  shingles 
[Dawson].  Canoes  carrying  4  tons  have  been  obtained  out  of  one 
stem.  The  bast  can  be  converted  into  ropes  and  mats.  The  tree 
may  be  trained  into  hedges  and  bowers.  It  endures  the  climate  of 
Christiania.  To  Thuya  are  referred  by  Bentham  and  J.  Hooker  all 
the  cypresses  of  the  sections  Chamtecyparis  and  Betinospora. 
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Tlmya  Japonleay  Maximowics. 

Japan.  Closely  allied  to  T.  gigantea.  Dr.  Masters  has  pointed 
out  the  characteristic  differences  between  the  two  in  an  essay  on 
Conifers  of  Japan,  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Linnean  Society, 
1881. 

Tlraja  oooldentallSf  Linn^. 

North -America,  extending  from  Caroh'na  to  Canada.  Northern 
White  Cedar  or  Arbor  Vitse.  A  fine  tree,  to  70  feet  high.  Bears 
the  frosts  of  Norway  northward  to  lat.  63"  52 '.  The  wood  is 
reddish  or  yellowish,  fine-grained,  very  tough  and  resinous,  light, 
soft,  durable,  and  well  fit  for  building,  especially  for  water-work 
and  rail  way- ties,  also  for  turnery  and  machinery.  Michauz  men- 
tions, that  posts  of  this  wood  last  forty  years ;  a  house  built  of  it 
was  found  perfectly  sound  after  sixty  years.  The  tree  prefers  moist 
soil ;  it  is  valuable  for  copses  ;  it  can  also  be  trained  into  garden- 
bowers.  Dr.  Porcher  says,  that  it  makes  the  finest  ornamental 
hedge  or  screen  in  the  United  States,  attaining  any  required  height 
and  being  very  compact  and  beautiful ;  such  hedges  indeed  were 
observed  by  the  writer  himself  many  years  ago  in  Bio  de  Janeiro. 
The  shoots  and  also  an  essential  oil  from  this  tree  are  used  in 
medicine ;  the  bast  can  be  converted  into  ropes ;  the  branches  serve 
for  brooms. 

Tl&Uja  orlentallS,  Linne.     {Biotia  orieutalis,  Endlicher.) 

China  and  Japan.  The  Chinese  *' Arbor- Vitae "  of  gardens. 
Though  seldom  exceeding  20  feet  in  height,  this  common  garden- 
plant  is  mentioned  here,  as  it  will  admit  of  clipping  for  hedge- 
growth,  and  as  the  "  Fi-Moro "  variety  should  on  account  of  its 
elongated  slender  and  pendent  branches  be  chosen  extensively  for 
cemeteries. 

TliymelaBa  tlnetorla,  Endlichez,     {Passerina,  tinctoria,  Poorret.) 

Portugal,  Spain,  South-France.  A  small  shrub,  which  yields  a 
yellow-dye.  Cursorily  it  may  be  noted  here,  that  some  of  the 
Australian  Pimeleae  contain  a  blue  pigment,  which  has  not  yet  been 
fully  tested.  Their  bark  produces  more  or  less  of  daphnin  and  of 
the  volatile  acrid  principle,  for  which  the  bark  of  Daphne  Mesereum 
(Linn^)  is  used;  these  are  remarkably  developed  in  the  South- 
Eastem  Australian  Pimelea  stricta  (Meissner).  The  bark  of  many 
is  also  pervaded  by  a  tough  fibre,  that  of  the  tall  Pimelea  cl&vata 
(Labillardi^re),  a  West- Australian  bush,  being  hence  particularly 
tenacious,  and  used  for  whips. 

Tl&jnias  oapltatus,  HoffmannBegg  and  Link.    (Saturtija  eapUata,  Liim^.) 
Around  the  whole  Mediterranean  Sea.     Since  the  time  of  Hippo- 
crates, Theophrastos  and  Galenus  this  small  scented  shrub  has  been 
employed  in  medicine.     According  to  Dr.  Savastano,  an  important 
honey-plant. 
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Tbjmas  mastlol&ina,  Linn^. 

Spain,  Portugal,  Morocco.  A  half -shrub  of  agreeable  scent, 
used  also  occasionally  in  medicine. 

Thymns  SerplUuin,  Lizm^. 

Europe,  Western  Asia,  North -Eastern  Africa.  A  perennial  herb 
of  some  medicinal  value.  It  would  live  on  the  highest  alps.  An 
essential  oil  can  be  obtained  from  it.  One  particular  variety  is 
lemon-scented. 

Tbymus  ▼ulgrarls,  Limi^. 

The  Garden-Thyme.  South-Europe,  particularly  westward.  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  species  can  be  grown  in  Norway  up  to  lat. 
70®  22'  [Schuebeler].  This  small  shrubby  plant  is  available  for 
scent  and  for  condiments ;  further  as  a  honey-plant.  It  is  also  well 
adapted  for  forming  garden-edges.  The  essential  oil  of  this  plant 
can  be  separated  into  the  crystalline  thymol,  one  of  the  most  power- 
ful, best  applicable  and  least  dangerous  of  all  antiseptics,  and  the 
liquid  thymen  and  cymol.  T.  sestivus  (Renter)  and  T.  hiemalis 
(Lange)  are  closely  cognate  plants.  Several  other  species  with 
aromatic  scent  occur  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 

Tllla  alba^  Alton.     (T.  heterophylla,  Ventenat.) 

The  "  Silver-Linden"  of  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States  of  North- 
America. 

Tllla  Amerleana,  Linn^. 

The  Basswood-Tree  or  North-American  Linden-Tree,  this  fine 
tree  growing  there  to  52**  north  latitude  in  the  eastern  regions.  In 
Norway  it  is  hardy  as  far  as  Christiania  (59°  55 ')  as  well  as  the 
following  [Schuebeler].  It  likes  deep,  friable,  somewhat  moist 
soil,  on  which  it  is  a  quick  and  persistent  grower  [B.  E.  Femow]. 
Height  of  tree  reaching  about  80  feet,  diameter  of  stem  4  feet. 
The  wood  is  close-grained  and  firm,  as  soft  as  deal ;  used  in  the 
construction  of  musical  instruments,  particularly  pianofortes. 
Specially  valuable  for  the  cutting-boards  of  curriers  and  shoe- 
makers, bowls,  pails,  shovels,  panelling  of  carriages  [Bobb].  As 
the  wood  is  free  from  knots,  it  is  particularly  eligible  for  turnery 
and  carving  and  certain  portions  of  machinery.  The  tree  is  highly 
valued  for  street-planting  in  its  native  land,  where  it  also  furnishes 
linden-bast  or  bass.  This  is  one  of  the  principal  honey-plants  in 
many  parts  of  the  United  States.  Quinby  saw  25  lbs.  of  honey 
gathered  by  a  single  swarm  in  one  day  from  Basswood-flowers,  bees 
travelling  gradually  several  miles  for  them  if  necessary.  For  pro- 
fusion and  quality  of  honey  the  flowers  are  unsurpassed  [A.  J« 
Cook].  Rate  of  stem-growth  in  Nebraska  35  inches  girth  at  2  feet 
from  the  ground  in  fourteen  years  [Furnas].  Wood  used  also  for 
paper-pulp. 
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Tllla  argrentea,  Desfontaines. 

The  Silver-Lindeu  of  Soath-Eastern  Europe  and  Asia-Minor- 
The  wood  is  not  attacked  by  boring  insects.  The  flowers  are 
deliciously  fragrant  and  yield  a  precious  oil.  The  oldest  specific 
name,  according  to  Prof.  Koch,  is  T.  tomentosa  (Moench). 

Tllia  daajatjla  Steyen.*    (T.  euchlora,  C.  Koch.) 

Taurus  and  Caucasus.  This  tree  is  placed  by  P.  Diel  at  the  top 
of  the  list  of  deciduous  trees  for  street-planting;  very  hardy; 
resists  insects  and  fungs  well.  The  leaves  are  dark-green,  some- 
what rigid,  and  do  not  collect  dust  so  readily  as  other  linden-trees. 
Allied  to  this  species  is  T.  rubra,  D.C. 

TlUa  SuropflDa,  LinnS. 

The  common  Linden-tree  of  Europe,  extending  naturally  to 
Japan ;  the  large-leaved  variety  (T.  platyphylla,  Scopoli)  of  South- 
European  origin,  the  small-leaved  variety  being  T.  cordifolia. 
Miller.  It  attains  a  great  age.  A  very  hardy  tree,  living  in 
Norway  as  far  north  as  lat.  67®  56'  [Schuebeler].  A  weeping 
variety  is  known.  Height  sometimes  to  120  feet ;  stem  exceptioiisil]y 
to  .50  feet  in  girth.  One  of  the  best  of  promenade-trees  in  cUulss 
not  too  dry.  Wood  pale,  soft  and  close-grained ;  sought  for 
turnery,  piano-keys,  carving ;  used  by  shoemakers,  saddlers  and 
glovers,  to  cut  leather  on  ;  also  for  toys  [Simmonds].  The  flowers 
yield  a  highly  aromatic  honey.     The  bast  excellent  for  mats. 

Tllla  petlolarla,  De  Candolle. 

Bithynia.  A  lime-tree  with  pendent  branchlets,  allied  to  T. 
argentea,  recently  brought  under  cultural  notice  by  Sir  Jos.  Hooker. 

Tilia  Mandaohurloa,  Buprecht. 

Amoor  and  Mandschuria.  Not  so  tall  as  T.  tomentosa,  to  whicii 
it  bears  close  alliance  [Maximowicz,  Koch]. 

Tlllandala  uaneoldes,  Linne. 

Black  Moss,  Long  Moss,  Florida-Moss.  Prom  Carolina  and 
Florida  to  Uruguay  and  Chili,  on  trees.  Might  be  naturalized  in 
forests  of  countries  with  mild  climes.  In  its  native  country  the 
almost  horsehair-like  ramifications  a  favourite  material  for 
upholsterers'  work. 

Tlngnarra  Sloula,  Parlatore. 

Southern  Italy.     The  root  is  edible  and  celery-like. 

Vodaa  Aflrloana,    WUldenow.    (Osmwnda  harbara,  Thunberg.) 

South-Africa,  South-Eastem  Australia,  New  Zealand.  The 
colossal  "  square  fern,"  most  important  for  scenic  efEects  in  wet 
places ;  as  an  export  article  the  very  aged  stems  of  this  fern  are 
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now  much  sought,  and  have  endured  wide  transits,  which  were 
initiated  by  the  writer.  Stems  have  been  found  bearing  from  500 
to  600  fronds.  A  gigantic  specimen  was  got  in  the  Dandenong- 
forests,  the  trunk  of  whi(»h  weighed  4,568  lbs.,  after  manj  fronds 
were  cut  away,  the  extreme  dimensioiiB  of  the  stem  bemg  mbaot 
6  feet  in  height,'  breadth  and  width.  Supplies  of  this  massive  fern 
in  the  gullies  ought  to  be  maintained  far  future  generations  by  the 
artificial  dispersion  of  the  dust-like  spores. 

Torre ja  Oalifornloa,  Torrey.     (T.  myristiea.  Hooker). 

California,  extending  from  the  coast  to  the  Sierras.  A^on-^ 
metrical  tree,  becoming  about  100  feet  high,  with  a  clear  stradght 
trunk  to  30  feet  in  length  and  6  feet  in  diameter  [Dr.  Gibbons] . 
The  wood  is  liard  and  firm. 

Torreja  rrandls,  Fortune. 

The  ''  Kaya  "  of  China.  A  tree  at  length  60  feet  high,  with  an 
umbrella-shaped  crown ;  it  produces  good  timber.  Dislikes 
exposure  to  intense  heat  and  light. 


Torrejra  amoltaraf  Siebold.     (Cckryoioxut  nuetf&ra,  Z^cearini.) 

Japan.  Height  of  tree  about  30  feet.  From  its  nuts  the 
Japanese  press  an  oil,  used  as  an  article  of  food.  The  wood  is 
highly  valued  in  Japan  by  coopers,  also  by  turners ;  it  resembles  to 
some  extent  boxwood  [Dupont]. 

Torreja  tazlfolla,  Amott. 

Florida.  A  tree,  reaching  about  50  feet  in  height.  Wood  ftrm, 
close-grained,  light,  durable,  of  a  reddish  colour ;  very  lasting  also 
underground.  Prostrated  trees  did  not  djBcay  in  half  a  century. 
Timber  slightly  more  yellow  than  that  of  the  white  pine  [P.  J. 
White].     The  tree  yields  a  reddish  turpentine  [Hoopes]. 

Touoliardia  latlfolla,  Gaudiebaud. 

In  the  Hawaian  Islands.  A  shrub,  allied  to  Boehmeria  nivea, 
yielding  a  tough  and  easily  separable  fibre,  as  shown  by  Dr. 
Hillebrand.     Probably  best  adapted  to  humid  warm  gullies. 

Tragropog'on  porrifollna,  Linne. 

The  "  Salsify."  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Northern  Africa, 
South-Westem  Asia ;  hardy  to  lat  70**  in  Norway.  Biennial.  The 
root  of  this  herb  is  well  known  as  a  useful  culinary  vegetable  ;  it 
is  obtainable  even  in  cold  countries  through  the  winter ;  the  young 
leaves  supply  a  very  good  salad  [Vilmorin].  Pasture-animals  are 
very  fond   of   this  easily  raised  and  quickly  growing  jjlant,  as 
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.  affording  a  sweetish  food.  In  Afghanistan  and  countries  near 
thereto  T.  coloratns  (C.  A.  Meyer)  is  used  as  Salsify  [Dr.  J. 
Aitchison]. 

Traohjlobiam  Kornemanniaiiiun,  Hayne. 

Eastern  tropical  Africa.  A  large  tree,  content  with  sandy  soil. 
Thrives  as  far  south  as  Natal  [J.  M.  Wood].  Affords  largely  the 
East- African  Copal.  T.  verrucosum  (Oliver)  from  Madagascar  is 
closely  allied  and  serves  the  same  purpose. 

Trapa  blcornls,  Linn^fil.* 

The  Leng,  Ling  or  Links  of  China.  The  nuts  of  this  water-plant 
are  extensively  brought  to  market  in  that  country.  The  homy 
appendages  of  the  fruit  are  blunt.  The  kernel,  like  that  of  the  two 
following  species  or  varieties,  is  of  an  excellent  taste.  The  plant 
is  regularly  cultivated  in  the  lakes  and  ponds  of  China. 

Trapa  blsplnosa,  Roxburgh.* 

Middle  and  Southern  Asia,  where  it  is  called  "Singhara," 
extending  to  Ceylon  and  Japan  ;  found  also  in  Africa  as  far  south 
as  the  ZambesL  The  nuts  are  often  worked  for  starch.  They  can 
be  converted  into  most  palatable  cakes  or  porridge,  and  may  be 
stored  for  food,  even  for  several  years;  their  taste  is  pleasant. 
The  produce  is  copious  and  quite  maintained  by  spontaneous 
dissemination.  In  some  countries,  for  instance  in  Cashmere,  the 
nuts  in  a  raw  or  cooked  state  form  an  important  staple  of  food  to 
the  population.  To  this  species  probably  belong  T.  Cochin- 
Chinensis  (Loureiro)  and  T.  incisa  (Siebold  and  Zuccarini). 

Trapa  natans,  Linn^.* 

The  ordinary  Watemut.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  Middle 
Asia,  Northern  and  Central  Africa.  Recorded  as  an  annual.  T. 
quadrispinosa  (Roxburgh)  from  Sylhet,  is  a  mere  variety.  Water- 
fowl must  be  kept  from  places,  where  the  Trapa  is  to  prosper. 
Fruits  do  not  keep  longer  than  one  season,  and  must  be  preserved 
in  water  [Vilmorin].  Mr.  Hemsley  has  reduced  all  the  Trapas  to 
one  species,  the  intenability  of  the  Eastern  congeners  having  been 
suspected  before.     Reproduction  both  by  seeds  and  offshoots. 

Tremella  mesenterloa,  Betzios. 

From  Europe  to  Australia.  Arrayed  by  Dr.  L.  Planchon  with 
the  fungs  fit  for  human  food. 

Triol&odesina  Ze  Jlanleum,  Brown.     {PoUichia  Zeylanica,  F.  v.  M,) 
From  Abyssinia  and  Southern  Asia  to  extra-tropical  Australia. 
An  annual  herb,  perhaps  available  for  green  manure.    Dromedaries 
show  an  extraordinary  predilection  for  the  herb  [Giles].     Several 
other  species  deserve  trial  for  fodder-growth. 
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Trioliosteina  lanatum,  Bentham. 

California,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Black  Sage."  A  half-shrub, 
recorded  by  Mr.  A.  J.  Cook  in  the  "  Bee-keepers*  Guide  "  among 
important  honey-plants. 

Trifollum  agrarluin,  Dodoens.     (T.  aureum,  Pollich.) 

The  Perennial  Yellow  Clover  or  Hop- Clover.  All  Europe, 
Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia  ;  wild  in  Norway  northward  to  lat. 
63^  26'  [Schuebeler].  Of  considerable  value  in  sandy  soil  as  a 
fodder-herb.     It  is  easily  naturalised. 

Trifollum  Alezandrlnum,  Linne.* 

The  Bersin- Clover.  North-Eastern  Africa,  South-Western  Asia, 
South-Europe.  Much  grown  for  foi*age  in  Egypt,  where  it  is  used 
as  the  main-fodder.  On  the  Nile  it  gives  three  green  crops  during 
the  season,  each  up  to  2  feet  high.  Seeds  of  this  and  other  clovers 
must  be  sifted,  to  free  them  from  any  of  the  destructive  Dodder- 

Flants  or  Cuscutas.     About  20  lbs.  of  seed  are  required  for  an  acre 
Morton].     Recorded  as  annual. 

Trifolinm  alpeatre,  Linn^. 

Europe.  Western  Asia.  Perennial.  Content  with  lighter  soil 
than  that  needed  for  most  clovers,  but  the  constituents  must  be 
fairly  marly  or  limy.  This  clover  is  early  out  and  very  palatable 
to  herds  and  flocks  [Langethal]. 

Trifollum  firagriferum,  ValUant.* 

The  Strawberry-Clover.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Middle  and 
Northern- Asia.  Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  59^  56'.  A  perennial 
species,  well  adapted  for  clay-soils.  Foliage  closer  and  more  tender 
than  that  of  the  white  clover,  but  its  vegetation  later  [Langethal]. 
Morton  recommends  it  for  moist  sandy  soil.  It  delights  in  ground 
much  wetter  than  suits  most  other  clovers ;  it  spreads  over  humid 
pastures  most  readily,  with  a  growth  more  luxuriant  than  that  of 
white  clover,  consequently  stands  the  summer- heat  better,  smother- 
ing most  other  plants  and  covering  the  ground  with  a  thick  and 
close  herbage.  Cattle  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  fatten  well  on  it 
[Geo.  Black]. 

Trifollum  Airoatum,  Lindley. 

California.  A  stout  and  somewhat  succulent  species,  with  large 
flower-heads.  Affords  good  pasturage  [A.  Gray],  and  gets  dis- 
seminated readily;  but  it  is  annual.  Several  other  native  clovers 
occur  in  Western  North- America ;  25  are  described  from  CaliZ 
for»ia. 
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TrifoUum  g'lomeratnin,  Linne.. 

CountideB  at  or  near  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  extending  indigen- 
oubIj  to  South-England.  Will  live  even  on  sandy  pastures,  spreads 
readilj  by  dissemination  on  its  own  accord,  helps  to  supplant  weeds, 
but  fails  in  our  autumn,  when  pasture-herbs  are  most  wanted. 

TrtfoUuin  l&jbrlduin,  Linn^.* 

The  Alsike- Clover.  Europe,  Northern  Africa,  Western  Asia. 
Wild  in  !N"Qrway  to  lat.  63°  50'.  A  valuable  perennial  pasture-herb, 
particularly  for  swampy  localities.  It  succeeds,  where  the  gixjund 
becomes  too  sandy  for  lucerne  and  too  wet  for  red  clover,  but  d(>es 
not  withstand  drought  so  well,  while  it  produces  a  heavier  bulk  of 
forage  than  white  clover,  and  maintains  its  ground,  when  the  soil 
has  become  too  much  exhausted  for  other  clovers.  The  beat  kind 
for  irrigation  ;  as  nutritious  as  white  clover,  suitable  for  pasturage 
as  well  as  for  mowing.  The  seed  being  very  small,  less  than  half 
the  quantity  is  required  for  the  same  area  as  of  red  clover.  Much 
frequented  by  bees  for  honey. 

Trlfollam  Inoarnatuin,  Linne.* 

The  Carnation-Clover,  also  called  Crimson  or  Italian  Clover. 
Southern  Europe,  extending  naturally  to  Switzerland.  In  Norway 
it  can  be  grown  to  lat.  70**  22'.  Though  annual  only  or  sometimes 
biennial,  it  is  valued  in  some  of  the  systems  of  rotations  of  crops. 
In  the  south  of  England  it  is  much  sown  on  harrowed  stubble-iields, 
to  obtain  an  early  feed  of  great  fattening  value.  It  forms  pai-- 
ticularly  a  good  fodder  for  sheep,  and  is  recommended  especially  for 
gypsum-regions.  A  white-flowering  variety  exists.  Bees  arc  very 
fond  of  this  clover  [Darwin]. 

TrtftoUnm  medium,  Linn6. 

The  Red  Zigzag- Clover.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia 
Indigenous  in  Norway  to  lat.  63*26'  [Schuebeler].  A  deep -rooting 
wide-creeping  perennial  herb,  much  better  adapted  for  dry  sandy 
places  than  T.  pratense.  It  would  also  endure  the  inclemency  of 
the  clime  of  alpine  heights,  if  disseminated  there ;  also  one  of  the 
best  of  clovers  for  forest-regions.  For  regular  culture  it  needs 
lime,  like  most  plants  of  its  class.  More  hardy  than  T.  hybridum, 
less  productive  than  T.  pratense  [Langethal].  It  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  among  mixed  clovers  and  grasses.  According  to  Morton 
it  is  not  so  much  sought  and  relished  by  grazing  animals  as  many 
other  clovers.  T.  Quartinianum  (A.  Richard)  is  an  allied  plant 
from  Abyssinia,  where  several  endemic  species  exist. 

Trlfollum  montannm,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Western  Asia.  Perennial.  Not  without  importance  for 
limy  or  marly  ground.     It  is  indigenous  northward  to  Chnstiania. 
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9Bli61i«ift  ooluraloucMNri,  Hadson. 

Pale-yellow  Clover.  Middle  and  Sonthem  Europe,  Western 
Asia.  Perennial.  This  species  is  mnch  cultivated  in  Upper  Italy ; 
its  valne  is  that  of  T.  medium  [Langethal]. 

Trifolium  Pannonloum,  Linn^. 

The  Hungarian  Clover.  Southern  Europe.  Perennial.  Earlier 
in  the  season  than  red  clover,  to  which  it  is  allied,  hut  less  tender 
in  foliage  [Morton]. 

Trifolium  pratense,  Camerarius.* 

The  ordinary  Red  Clover.  All  Europe,  North -Africa,  Northern 
and  Middle  Asia.  It  is  found  wild  as  far  north  as  69**  20 '  in  Nor- 
way [Schuebeler],  and  endures  an  Alpine  clime.  A  biennial,  or 
under  certain  circumstances  also  a  perennial  herb,  of  special 
importance  for  stable-fodder.  The  perennial  variety  passes  under 
the  name  of  Cow-clover,  by  which  name  also  T.  medium  is  some- 
times designated.  Highly  recommendable  for  permanent  pastures, 
particularly  in  cool  humid  climes,  as  it  continues  to  grow  year  after 
year,  and  produces  a  large  amount  of  herbage  [Dr.  Curl].  It 
prefers  rich  ground  and  particularly  soil,  which  is  not  devoid  of 
potash  and  lime ;  gypsum -dressings  are  recommendable  for  the 
fields.  Perishes  in  stagnant  moisture.  It  enters  into  the  rotation- 
system  of  crops  very  advantageously.  The  annual  average  yield  of 
hay  is  40  cwt.  from  an  acre  by  cutting  twice,  but  sometimes  twice 
as  much  is  obtained.  The  nectar  of  the  flowers  is  much  sucked  by 
bumble-bees ;  this  tends  to  facilitate  the  production  of  seeds. 
Clovers  and  Lucerne  are  subject  to  be  attacked  by  some  kinds  of 
parasitic  plants,  namely,  species  of  Cuscuta  and  Orobanche,  from 
which  fields  must  he  held  free  by  using  well  sifted  seeds  only,  or 
by  ploughing  in  before  the  parasites  come  into  fruit.  If  badly 
infested,  land  be  kept  fallow  for  awhile  and  be  periodically  stiri^d; 
any  Dodder-seeds,  left  in  the  soil,  will  germinate  when  brought  to 
the  surface,  but  their  seedlings  will  die  off  in  the  absence  of  the 
foster-plant. 

Trifolliim  reflezum,  Linne. 

The  Pennsylvanian  or  Buffalo-Cover.  Eastern  North -America, 
Annual  or  biennial ;  fiower-heads  larger  than  those  of  the  red 
clover  ;  likes  alluvial  fiats. 

TrlfoUum  repens,  Rivin.* 

The  ordinary  White  Clover,  called  also  Dutch  Clover  and  Sham- 
rock-Clover. Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia, 
sub-artic  America,  ascending  the  European  Alps  to  8,000  feet.  In 
Norway  indigenous  to  lat.  70®  57'.  Perennial.  Most  valuable  as 
a  fodder-plant  on  grazing  land.  It  has  a  predilection  for  moist, 
Mtl,  but  also  springs  again  from  dry  spots  after  rain.  It  likes  soil 
containing  potash  and  lime,  prospers  on  poorer  ground  than  red 
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clover,  is  more  nourishing  and  better  digested,  and  less  exhaustive 
to  the  soil.  Dressing  with  gypsum  vastly  enhances  the  value  and 
productiveness  of  any  clover-field.  Fresh  wood-ashes  are  for  the 
same  purpose  recommendable  [Dr.  Stebler].  Important  as  a  bee- 
plant. 

Trlfollum  resuplnatuin,  Linn^. 

The  annual  Strawberry-Clover.  From  South-Europe  and  North- 
Africa  to  Persia ;  also  in  the  Canary-Islands  and  Azores.  Admitted 
here,  though  annual,  as  this  clover  is  cultivated  with  predilection 
in  Upper  India,  also  in  Afghanistan ;  it  is  quite  a  useful  pasture- 
plant,  though  small,  closely  cropped  by  herds  and  flocks,  and  then 
continuous  in  growth;  easily  naturalised.  Headlets  of  flowers 
conspicuously  produced.  Mr.  Stuart  Reid  observes,  that  it  will 
live  through  drought  and  floods. 

Trlfollum  spadloeum,  Liim6. 

Bix)wn  Clover.  Europe,  Western  Asia.  Perennial.  This  has 
been  recommended  for  wet  sandy  moorland,  on  which  it  gets 
disseminated  with  readiness. 

Trlfollum  subrotundum,  Hochstetter. 

The  Mayad- Clover.  Northern  and  Middle  Africa,  ascending  to 
9,000  feet.  A  perennial  species,  in  its  native  countries  utilised  with 
advantage  for  clover-culture. 

This  by  no  means  closes  the  list  of  the  clovers  variously  desirable 
for  introduction,  inasmuch  as  about  160  well-marked  species  are 
recognized,  many  doubtless  of  value  for  pasture.  But  the  notes  of 
rural  observers  on  any  of  these  kinds  are  so  sparingly  extant,  that 
much  uncertainty  about  the  yield  and  nutritive  value  of  various  kinds 
continues  to  prevail.  Most  clovers  come  from  the  temperate  zone 
of  Europe  and  Asia  ;  only  two  are  indigenous  to  the  Eastern  of  the 
United  States  of  North- America,  none  occur  in  Australia,  few 
are  found  in  South -Africa,  a  good  number  in  California  and  the 
adjoining  countries,  several  also  in  Chili,  no  species  is  peculiar  to 
Japan. 

TrlgrloolilB  prooera,  fi.  Brown. 

Widely  distributed  through  Australia.  This  remarkably  large 
pei'ennial  is  worthy  of  dissemination  in  and  around  swamps,  as 
cattle  feed  on  it  with  avidity;  it  produces  small  edible  tubers. 

Trlgronella  Foenam  OrflDoum,  Linnd. 

Countries  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  Western  and  Central  Asia. 
The  seeds  of  this  annual  herb  find  their  use  in  veterinary  medicine. 
The  foliage  used  in  some  oriental  countries  as  a  culinary  vegetable. 
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Trig'onella  saaTissiina,  Lindley. 

Interior  of  Australia  from  the  Murray-River  and  its  tributaries 
to  the  vicinity  of  Shark-Bay.  This  perennial,  fragrant,  clover-like 
plant  proved  a  good  pasture-herb.  It  was  used  as  a  spinage  dur- 
ing Sir  Thomas  Mitchell's  expedition.  A  lithogram,  illustrating 
this  plant,  occurs  in  the  work  on  the  "  Plants  indigenous  to  Vic- 
toria." Some  of  the  many  European,  Asiatic  and  African  species 
of  this  genus  deserve  local  pastoral  tests. 

Trillium  ereotum,  Llnn^. 

"  The  Birthroot."  Eastern  North- America.  This  liliaceous  plant 
has  found  its  way  into  the  materia  medica. 

Triodia  exigrna,  Th.  Kirk. 

South-Island  of  New  Zealand,  at  1,200  to  3,000  feet  elevation. 
Forms  naturally  almost  even  plots,  often  many  square-yards  in 
extent ;  the  leaves  are  hard,  short  and  shining ;  the  compact  growth 
of  the  turf  or  sward  prevents  weeds  and  other  grasses  to  encroach. 
It  is  particularly  to  be  recommended  for  croquet-lawns,  never 
requiring  mowing  [Prof.  Th.  Kirk].  Should  prove  especially 
valuable  in  colder  countries  for  lawns,  and  may  hold  its  ground 
also  in  hotter  climes  through  some  irrigation.  Likely  of  use  also 
for  edgings  in  gardens. 

Trlphaala  Aurantlola,  Loureiro. 

South-E astern  Asia.  This  shrub  is  worth  cultivation  for  the 
exquisite  fragrance  of  its  flowers.  The  fruits,  though  small,  are  of 
pleasant  sweetness  ;  they  should  prove  good  for  preserves.  The 
plant  may  also  prove  well  adapted  for  hedges.  Grlycosmis  citri- 
folia  (Lindley)  and  Claussena  punctata  (Oliver),  also  East- Asiatic 
fruit-shrubs,  may  possibly  show  themselves  hardy  in  sheltered 
forest-regions  of  warm  temperate  climes. 

Trlpaaoum  daotyloldea,  Linne. 

Central  and  Northern  America ;  known  popularly  as  a  Gama- 
grass.  A  reedy  perennial  grass,  more  ornamental  than  utilitarian. 
It  is  the  original  Bujffalo-grass,  and  attains  a  height  of  seven  feet, 
assuming  the  aspect  of  maize.  It  seems  of  inferior  value  for  feed, 
but  serves  for  binding  sand.  Prof.  C.  Mohr  however  regards  it  as 
a  valuable  fodder-grass.  The  seeds  are  available  for  food.  Howard, 
speaking  in  Carolina  of  this  grass,  contends,  that  it  may  be  cut 
three  or  four  times  in  a  season,  that  it  makes  a  coarse  but  nutritious 
hay,  and  that  the  quantity  of  forage,  which  can  be  made  from  it,  is 
enormous ;  cattle  and  horses  are  fond  of  it,  and  the  hay  can  be 
harvested  easily. 
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Trisetum  antarotionin,  Triniiu. 

New  Zealand.  AsoendizLg  to  sub-alpine  elevaiions.  A  perennial 
lustrons  grass,  particularly  fit  for  cool  climes.  According  to  Mr. 
John  Buchanan  it  keeps  its  ground  well,  becoming  an  imp<»rtant 
element  locally  in  the  pasture-vegetation.  The  abundant  natal 
growth  indicates,  how  easily  this  grass  by  dissemination  could  be 
naturalised  elsewhere. 

Trlstanla  oonferta,  B.  Brown. 

New  South  Wales  and  Queensland.  A  noble  shady  tree,  attain- 
ing a  height  of  180  feet  [A.  R.  Crawford].  It  is  not  only  eligible 
as  an  avenue-tree,  but  also  as  producing  select  timber;  ribs  of 
vessels  from  this  tree  have  lasted  unimpaired  thirty  years  and 
more.  Growth  in  height  20-30  feet  at  Port  Phillip  in  twenty 
years. 

VrltlirlBax  Aoanthoeoma,  Drude. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  in  dry  elevations.  A  dwarf  Fan-Palm  for 
window-  or  table-decoration,  attaining  only  a  height  of  about 6  feet; 
foliage  not  leathery.  As  regards  the  use  of  many  kinds  of  palms 
the  important  work  "  Les  Palmiers  '*  by  Count  O.  Kerchove  dc 
Denterghem  (1878)  should  be  consulted. 

'THtlirlBaz  Brasiltonsls,  Martius. 

Rio  Grande  do  Sul,  Parama,  Uruguay  and  Paraguay.  A  very 
hardy  palm,  not  tall.  It  is  probably  one  of  the  species  of  this 
genus,  to  which  Mr.  C.  Napier  Bell  refers  as  very  locally  indigenous 
on  the  plains  of  Southern  Brazil  and  Northern  Paraguay,  where  it 
is  called  the  '^  Botea.'*  He  mentions,  that  itis  only  about  a  dozen 
feet  high,  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces  Sao  Psdro  and 
Sao  Francisco  make  purposely  journeys  at  the  right  season,  to 
obtain  the  berries,  which  have  a  taste  between  that  of  the  Knc- 
apple  and  Raspberry. 

Trlthrlnax  eampestrlA,  Dmde.* 

Argentina,  as  far  south  as  32**  41 '.  Height  reaching  about  30 
feet.  One  of  the  most  southern  of  all  palms.  Content  wi^  ervi 
less  humidity  than  Chamaerops  humilis.  The  leaves  are  almost  of 
a  woody  hardness  and  stiff er  than  those  of  any  other  palm  [Drude]. 
Germination  of  seeds  easy  [Lorentz  and  Hieronymus].  Another 
species  occurs  in  Southern  Bolivia. 

^ritioum  JnnooiUIIy  Linne.    (Agropyron  junceum,  BeauTois.) 

Eui*ope  and  North- Africa.  A  rigid  coast^grass,  with  pungent 
leaves  and  extensively  creeping  roots,  requiring  sea-sand  for  its 
permanent  growth.  One  of  the  best  grasses,  to  keep  rolling  saod- 
ridges  together,  and  particularly  eligible,  where  cattle  and  otiier 
domestic  animals  cannot  readily  be  prevented  from  getting  aoeesfi. 
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TritlQun  TulflrAre,  Yillars* 

The  Wheat.  Indigenous  to  the  Euphrates-regions,  according  to 
A.  de  CandoUe.  Traced  back  more  than  5,000  years  as  an  Egyptian 
and  Chinese  cultnre-plant ;  indeed  the  earliest  lacustrine  people  in 
Switzerland  reared  wheat  in  the  stone-age  [Heer].  Excellent 
wheat  was  grown  in  Britain  prior  to  the  Christian  era  [Carruthers]. 
Among  the  utilitarian  plants  of  the  world  Wheat  takes  the  very 
first  position  through  the  widest  area.  In  many  intra- tropical 
countries,  not  too  wet,  wheat  and  barley  can  be  grown  as  winter- 
crop.  At  Irkutzk  some  varieties  of  wheat  ripen  still  during  the 
short  but  warm  summer,  though  the  soil  three  feet  below  the  sur- 
face remains  permanently  frozen  [Dr.  Z.  Oppenheimer].  The 
hon.  J.  L.  Dow  introduced  into  Australia  a  Mexican  variety  of 
Wheat,  which  matures  six  weeks  earlier  than  the  ordinary  sorts. 
In  Japan  some  kind  of  wheat  is  of  extraordinary  precocity  [Lar- 
tigne],  and  it  is  greatly  recommended  there  as  a  forage-plant. 
The  Pun  jab- Wheat  with  a  few  other  varieties  is  usually  rust-proof. 
The  kinds  of  Rust-f  ungs,  attacking  Wheat,  are  Puccinia  graminis 
(Persoon),  P.  clandestina  (Desmazieres)  or  P.  straminis  (Fuckel) 
and  P.  coronata  (Persoon).  This  is  not  the  place,  to  enter  into 
details  about  a  plant  universally  known,  unless  we  may  allude  to 
the  much  overlooked  fact,  that  a  light  beer  can  be  brewed  from 
wheat;  it  may  therefore  suffice  merely  to  mention,  that  three 
primary  varieties  must  be  distinguished  among  the  very  numerous 
sorts  of  cultivated  wheat:  1.  Var.  muticum  (T.  hybernum,  L.),  the 
Winter- Wheat  or  Unbearded  Wheat ;  2.  Var.  aristatura  (T.  »sti- 
vum,  L.),  the  Summer- Wlieat  or  Bearded  Wheat ;  3.  Var.  adhserens 
(T.  Spelta,  L.),  Wheat  with  fragile  axis  and  adherent  grain. 
Metzger  enumerates  systematically  as  distinct  kinds  of  cultivated 
wheat : — 

T.  vulgare,  Villars,  which  includes  among  other  varieties  the 
ordinary  Spring- Wheat,  the  Fox-Wheat  and  the  Kentish 
Wheat.  It  comprises  also  the  best  Italian  sorts  for  plaiting 
straw -bonnets  and  straw-hats,  for  which  only  the  upper  part 
of  the  stem  is  used,  collected  before  the  ripening  of  the 
grain,  and  bleached  thi^ough  exposure  to  the  sun  while  kept 
moistened. 

T.  turgidumj  Linne,  comprising  some  varieties  of  White  and 
Red  Wheat,  also  the  Clock-Wheat,  the  Revet- Wheat  and  the 
Poulard- Wheat.  The  straw  of  the  "Poulard"  variety  is 
unusually  solid. 

T,  durwrriy  Desfontaines,  which  contains  some  sorts  of  the  Bearded 
Wheat. 

T.  Polonicum,  Linne,  the  Polish  Wheat,  some  kinds  of  which  are 
well  adapted  for  peeled  Wheat. 

T.  Spelteu,  Linne,  the  Spelt-Corn  or  Dinkel-Wheat,  a  kind  not 
readily  subject  to  disease,  succeeding  on  soil  of  very  limited 
fertility,  not  easily  attacked  by  birds,  furnishing  a  flour  of 
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excellence  for  cakes,  also  yielding  a  superior  grain  for  peeled 
wheat.  For  preparing  the  latter  it  is  necessary  to  collect  the 
spikes  while  yet  somewhat  green,  and  to  dry  them  by  artificial 
heat. 
T  dicoccum,  Schrank,  (T.  amyleum^  Seringe).  The  Emmer- 
Wheat.  Cultivated  in  Ancient  Egypt  already  [Prof.  Koer- 
nicke].  Its  varieties  are  content  with  and  prolific  on  poor 
soil,  produce  excellent  starch,  are  most  hardy  and  not  subject 
to  diseases.  To  this  belongs  the  Arras- Wheat  of  Abyssinia, 
where  a  few  other  peculiar  sorts  of  wheat  are  to  be  found.  A 
large-grained  variety  of  wheat  is  baked  in  Persia  [Colvill]. 

Tm  monococcum,  Linne.     St.  Peter's  Corn,  which  is  hardier  than 
most  other  wheats ;  exists  in  the  poorest  soils,  but  producea 
grains  less  adapted  for  flour  than  for  peeled  wheat.    IndigeDoas 
to  Servia,  Greece  and  Turkey,  if  derived  from  T.  Boeoticnm 
(Boissier).     The  Champlain- Wheat,  recently  here  introduced 
by  me,  yields  about  40  fold  and  seems  quite  rust-  and  smut- 
proof  ;  the  crop  is  heai'y ;  but  this  variety  is   preferable  for 
green  fodder  and  hay,  the  grain  carrying  too  much  bran  [Her- 
miston].     Dr.  Bancroft's  experiments  in  Southern  Queensland 
showed  the  common  Indian  Bearded  Wheat  to  be  exempt  from 
rust,  as  well  as  two  beardless  varieties  from  the  same  part  of 
Asia.     On  this  subject  see  also  the  print  of  my  lecture  before 
the  Agricultural  Society  of  Bendigo,  "  on  rust  in  wheat,"  1865. 
According  to  the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Ag^cultnre 
37  millions  of  acres  were  in  1882,  under  wheat-culture  in  the 
United  States.     Wheat  can  be  brought  by  proper  choice  of 
the   season  even   to  mature  in  Central   Australia  [Rev.  H. 
Kempe].     Latterly  advanced  in  Upper  India  to  a  culture  over 
about  20  million  aci^s.     In  various  parts  of  the  world  the 
prodigious  quantity  of  60  bushels  on   an  acre  is  sometimes 
obtained  on  rich  and  new  land.     Mr.  E.  T.  Wickson,  of  the 
University  of  California,  mentions  the  following  varieties,  out 
of  about  100,  as  proof  against  the  larva  and  pupa  of  the  Hes- 
sian fly  (Cecidomyia  destructor)  : — Bearded  wheat  of  Missojen, 
Palestine,  Petali,  Volo,  Greek  Wheat  from  Atlanti,  Forelle; 
they  all  belong  to  the  type,  T.  durum,  and  are  remarkable  for 
their  rigid  solid  stems  and  for  their  hard  grains,  lich  in  gluten, 
and  all  requiring  a  warm  clime.     Change  of  seed-grains,  even 
of  the  same  variety,  from  the  most   favorable  localities,  is 
always  desirable. 
Among  the  conditions  for  rendering  Wheat-crops  safe  against 
rust-f ungs  are  prominent :  thorough  drainage  of  the  field,  sufficiency 
of  potash,  lime  and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  soil,  choice  of  varieties 
of  least  sappy  constitution  and  of  early  maturation,  yearly  renewal 
of  seed-grain  of  rust-resisting  varieties  from  their  original  loca- 
tions ;  early  sowing,  and  this  not  too  close,  suppression  of  all  kinds 
of  grasses  and  weeds   on   the   field   and   in  its  vicinity,   selection 
of   whatever   manures   applied  entirely  free  of  rust,  immediate 
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cutting  of  any  affected  position  of  the  crop,  supervision  strictly- 
exercised  by  public  ofiB.cials  ;  these  measures  to  be  connectedly 
enjoined.  Soil,  so  strongly  pervaded  by  chloride  of  sodium  as  barely 
to  be  yet  capable  of  producing  ordinary  grasses,  seems  also  to  give 
wheat  free  of  rust.  Dr.  Plowright  recommends  against  smut 
immersions  of  the  seed-grain  in  water  heated  to  132**  F. 

TropsBolnm  majus,  Linne. 

Peru.  This  showy  perennial  climber  passes  with  impropriety 
under  the  name  of  Nasturtium.  The  herbage  and  flowers  serve  as 
cress,  and  are  also  considered  antiscorbutic.  The  plant  can  be 
grown  in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  70°  22'  [Schuebeler].  Has 
some  insectlcidal  value,  and  it  is  even  said,  that  when  planted 
around  apple  trees,  it  will  rid  them  finally  of  the  woolly  AphiH. 
A  smaller  species,  T.  minus,  L.,  from  Peru,  can  likewise  be  chosen 
for  a  cress-salad;  both  besides  furnish  in  their  flower- buds  and 
young  fruits  a  substitute  for  capers.  A  volatile  oil  of  burning 
taste  can  be  distilled  from  the  foliage  of  both,  and  this  is  more 
acrid  even  than  the  distilled  oil  of  mustard-seeds.  In  colder 
countries  these  plants  are  only  of  one  year's  duration.  Numerous 
other  species,  all  highly  ornamental,  occur  in  South- America  and 
some  few  also  in  Mexico.     The  seeds  will  keep  for  several  years. 

Tropoolum  sessilifolinm,  Poeppig. 

Chili.  Among  the  species  of  this  genus  one  of  the  most  eligible 
for  its  tubers,  which  can  be  consumed  even  in  a  raw  state,  and  are 
larger  than  those  of  most  other  Tropaeolums,  while  the  stems  are 
.short  and  procumbent  [Prof.  Philippi]. 

Troi>8Doluin  tuberosum,  Ruiz  and  Pavon. 

Peru  and  Bolivia,  up  to  the  higher  mountain-regions.  The 
tuberous  root  serves  as  an  esculent ;  some  frost  improves  it. 

Trophis  Americana,  Linn^. 

West-Indian  Archipelagus.  The  foliage  of  this  milky  tree  has 
been  recommended  as  food  for  the  silk-insect.  In  Cuba  and 
Jamaica  it  is  used  as  provender  for  cattle  and  sheep. 

Tuber  ostiTum,  Micheli. 

Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  The  truffle  most  frequent  in  the 
markets  of  England.  The  White  British  Truffle,  Chairomyces 
meandriformis,  though  large,  is  valued  less.  In  the  Department 
Vaucluse  alone  about  60,000  lbs.  of  truffles  are  collected  annually, 
at  a  value  of  about  £4,000.  Many  other  kinds  of  truffles  are  in 
use.  The  Australian  truffle,  Mylitta  Australis  (Berkeley)  or  Notio- 
hydnum  Australe,  sometimes  attains  the  size  of  the  cocoa-nut,  and 
is  also  a  fair  esculent.  It  seems  quite  feasible,  to  naturalise  the 
best  edible  fungs  of  these  and  other  genera,  although  such  may  not 
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be  amenable  to  regular  enlture ;  thus  efforts  should  be  made  for 
tbe  introduction  of  all  the  superior  kinds  of  truffles,  as  an  insight 
into  the  manner,  in  which  vegetables  of  the  fungus-species  might  be 
transfeiTed  to  wide  distances,  has  gradually  been  obtained.  The 
total  value  of  the  export  of  truffles  from  France  in  1877  amountttd 
to  considerably  over  half  a  million  pounds  sterling,  the  total  pn»- 
duction  in  that  year  being  valued  at  about  £800,000.  The  annual 
revenue  of  the  truffle-ground  of  Carpentras  is,  according  to  Sim- 
monds,  £80,000.  The  great  White  North -American  Truffle  (Tuber 
album)  is  as  white  as  snow  and  as  tender  as  curds  [MilJington]. 

T«%er  alMdvm,  Caesalpinl. 

Occurs  with  T.  OBStivum,  but  is  smaller  and  less  agreeable  in 
taste. 

Tnbar  oibartnm,  Sibthorp. 

The  Black  Truffle.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe.  Like  all 
others  growing  underground,  and  generally  found  in  forest-soil  of 
limestone-formation.  It  attains  a  weight  of  over  one  pound. 
Experiments  for  naturalisation  may  be  effected  with  every  prospect 
of  success  by  conveying  any  truffle  in  its  native  soil  and  locatii^  it 
in  calcareous  places  of  forest-regions.  As  a  condiment  or  merely 
in  a  roasted  state,  it  affords  an  aromatic  food.  The  famoos  Quercv- 
or  Perigord-Truffle  is  derived  from  this  species.  T.  melanospomm 
(Yittadini)  from  France,  Germany  and  Italy,  is  of  a  still  more 
exquisite  taste  than  T.  cibarium — indeed,  of  strawberry -flavor. 

Tuber  marnatum,  Pico. 

Grey  Truffle.  South-Europe.  One  of  the  most  esteemed  of  all 
truffles,  with  some  garlic-flavor.  Hymenogaster  Bulliardi(Vitta- 
dini)  "and  Melanogaster  variegatus  (Tulasne)  of  South-Europe  are 
also  excellent  tmffles. 

Tuber  rufom,  Pico. 

Southern  Europe,  extending  to  Britian.  Red  Truffle,  especially 
in  vineyards.  Much  used  for  food,  but  smaller  than  Terfezia- 
Truffles. 

Tulipa  Oessnerlana,  Linne. 

Caucasus  and  adjoining  regions.  The  alkaloid  of  this  popular 
garden-plant  is  a  very  powerful  Sialogogue  [Prof.  Ringer]. 

Typha  latifolla,  linne. 

The  Cattail,  large  Keedmace  or  Bulrush.  Widely  distributed 
over  the  northern  hemisphere — ^in  Norway  to  lat.  60**  41 '.  Worthy 
of  being  encouraged  in  its  growth  on  rivers  and  around  lakes,  and 
of  being  transferred  to  unutilised  waters,  as  the  very  light  and  soft 
foliage  can  be  comverted  into  material  for  mattresses,  which  in  the 
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Boyal  Kavy  of  Italy  have  come  into  nniyersal  use  as  additional 
means  of  saving  human  life  in  the  event  of  shipwreok.  These 
mattresses  continue  to  float  for  a  very  long  time  and  hear  a  great 
weight ;  thus  one  mattress  is  capable  of  supporting  several  persona 
in  water  (Marquis  Toverena  and  Admiral  Romano).  The  lart»e 
rootstocks  are  rich  in  nourishing  starch.  The  closely  allied  T. 
angustifolia  extends  to  Australia. 


Stiropflans,  Linne. 
The  Whin,  Gorse  or  Furze.  Western  and  Southern  Europe, 
Azores,  Canary -Islands ;  hardy  in  K'orway  to  lat.  58°  58 '.  A  bush 
imiportant  for  covering  quickly  drift-sands  on  coasts,  not  readily 
approached  by  pastoral  animals.  Too  apt  to  stray  as  a  hedge-plant, 
llie  straightened  stems  even  used  for  umbrellas,  parasols  and  walk- 
ing-sticks [J.  R.  Jackson].  Prof.  C.  Koch  recommends  a  thornless- 
variety  for  sheep-pastures. 

tnilBOMi  taheramOB,  Lofzono.     (Melloca  iukerota,  Lindley.) 

And«fi  of  New  G-ranada  and  Peru,  up  to  an  elevation  of  9,000 
feet.  A  perenniatl  herb,  the  tubers  of  which  are  edible ;  they  are 
of  about  the  size  of  hens'  eggs.  Can  be  propagated  from  cuttings, 
amd  will  endnre  some  frost  [Watson].  A  mean  temperature  of 
about  50®  F.  is  favorable  for  the  production  of  tubers  of  this  plamt 
[Vilmcnfin].  Shablee  found  the  tubers  in  a  dried  state  to  contain 
3  per  cent,  fat,  4  per  cent,  gum,  19  per  cent,  grape-sugar,  33  per 
cent,  irtarch,  12  per  cent,  albumen. 

mums  alata,  Michaux. 

The  Whahoo-Blm  of  North- America,  extending  to  Newfoundland 
and  Texas.  Of  quick  growth.  Height  of  tree  reaching  about  40 
feet.  Wood  fine-grained,  heavier  and  stronger  than  that  of  the 
White  Elm,  of  a  dull-red  coloiu*,  unwedgeable,  used  by  wheel- 
wrights, but  like  that  of  U.  Americana  not  equal  to  the  wood  of 
the  European  Elm. 

irimas  Americana,  Linn^.* 

The  White  Elm  of  Eastern  North- America,  also  called  Rock-  or 
Swamp-Elm.  A  tree  of  longevity,  fond  of  moist  river-banks, 
becoming  fully  a  hundred  feet  high  ;  trunk  to  60  feet  and  as  much 
as  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  tree  is  found  hardy  in  Norway  fully  to 
lat.  59'*  55 '.  Manning  mentions,  that  trees  have  been  known  to 
attain  a  circumference  of  27  feet  at  3  feet  from  the  ground,  and  of 
13  feet  where  the  branches  burst  forth.  It  is  highly  prized  for 
street-planting  in  North- America.  Can  be  propagated  from  suckers 
like  the  European  elm,  irrespective  of  multiplication  from  cuttings 
or  seeds.  Almost  indifferent  to  soil.  The  timber  is  light,  used  for 
wheelwrights'  work,  for  tubes,  water-pipes ;  bears  driving  bolts 
well  [Robb]  ;  it  is  durable,  if  either  kept  quite  dry  or  permanently 
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submerged  in  water.  U.  Floridana  (Chapman)  is  a  variety.  Rate 
of  growth  in  Nebraska :  stem-circnmference,  63  inches  in  24  years 
2  feet  above  ground  [Fumas]. 

mmas  camperstris.  Lmn6.<^ 

The  ordinary  Elm,  indigenous  to  Europe  and  temperate  Asia,  as 
far  east  as  Japan.  Several  marked  varieties,  such  as  the  Cork- 
Elm  and  Wych-Elm,  exist,  also  a  weeping  variety.  The  elm  in 
attaining  an  age  of  several  centuries,  becomes  finally  of  enormons 
size.  Sir  Joseph  Hooker  records  the  height  of  a  tree  at  125  feet, 
with  a  stem-circumference  of  50  feet.  Grew  at  St.  Vincent's  Gulf 
in  30  years  to  a  height  of  about  66  feet  [R.  B.  Smith].  In  Britaui 
it  has  been  occasionally  attacked  by  Scolytus  destructor,  and  irre- 
spective of  this  beetle,  also  by  the  Goat-moth,  Cossus  ligniperda, 
both  boring  into  the  stem.  Latreille  already  recommended,  to  catch 
the  larv89  of  these  borers  by  surrounding  the  stem-base  with  a 
mixture  of  clay  and  cow-dung.  A  coating  of  coal-tar  to  the  affected 
portions  of  the  stem  has  lately  been  recommended.  The  wood  is 
'  tough,  hard,  fine-grained  and  remarkably  durable,  if  constantly 

under  water.     Next  to  yew  it  is  the  best  of  European  woods,  where 
I  great  elasticity  is  required,  as  for  archery-bows.    It  is  also  used  for 

keels,  blocks,  wheels,  piles,  pumps,  gun-  and  railway-carriages, 
gunwales,  mill- work,  various  tools  and  implements.     Elm-piles  of 
the  old  London-Bridge  were  found  to  be  in  a  soundcondition  after 
I  being  in  the  ground  for  800  years.      The  Wych-Elm  (U.  montana, 

I  Withering)  grows  still  further  north  than  the  Cork-Elm  (U.sube- 

I  rosa,  Moench),  in  Norway  to  lat.  66^  59';  even  in  lat.  59*  45'  Pro- 

fessor Schuebeler  found  a  tree  still  over  100  feet  high,  with  a  stem 
4  feet  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  Wych-Elm  is  preferred  for 
bending  purposes  [Eassie].  The  bast  is  tough.  The  average 
growth  at  Port  Phillip  proved  40  feet  in  25  years,  but  in  verj' 
favorable  situations  considerably  more.  Here  almost  as  long  without 
leaves  as  in  colder  climes.  De  Candolle  estimated  a  particular 
aged  elm  in  France  to  be  335  years  old. 

I  irimus  crassifolla,  Nuttall. 

j  The  Evergreen  Elm  of  Mexico,  Arkansas  and  Texas.     A  tree 

fully  90  feet  high  and  2  feet  in  stem-diameter. 

Vlmns  Ailva,  Michaoz. 

The  Slippery  or  Red  Elm  of  Eastern  North -America.  Reaching 
a  height  of  about  60  feet.  Splendid  for  street-planting.  There  is 
a  pendent-branched  variety.  Wood '  red,  tenacious,  useful  for 
wagon-hubs  and  wheels  [  Vasey].  Regarded  as  the  best  North- 
American  wood  for  blocks  of  rigging,  according  to  Simmonds.  The 
leaves  seem  available  as  food  for  the  larvae  of  the  silkmoth ;  the 
bark  is  employed  in  medicine.  Rate  of  growth,  little  more  than 
half  that  of  the  White  Elm  [Furnas]. 
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irimiui  Wexlcana,  PlanchoD. 

Cordilleras  of  South- Western  North-America.  This  elm  attains 
a  height  of  60  feet  or  perhaps  more.  Manj  of  these  elms  are  arail- 
able  as  qnick-growing  avenue-trees  for  shade-lines. 

trimiui  parvlfolia,  Jacquin. 

The  Evergreen  Elm  of  China,  Japan,  Upper  India  and  Burmah. 
A  similar  tree  is  found  on  the  Himalayan  mountains.  Well  eligible 
for  big  hedges. 

Vlmua  peduncmlata   Fougerauz.     (U,  dliata,  Ehrfaart.) 

Europe  and  Asia,  through  the  middle  zone.     A  fine  avenue-tree. 

Vlmns  racemosa«  Thomas.* 

The  Cork-Elm  of  North- America,  also  called  Western  Rock-Elm. 
Wood  as  valuable  as  that  of  U.  Americana,  but  much  heavier ;  it  is 
fine-grained  and  compact,  tough,  flexible,  not  liable  to  split,  holds 
bolts  better  than  most  timber,  and  is  extremely  durable  when  con- 
stantly wet ;  deserves  unqualified  praise  as  a  furniture-wood  for 
hardness,  strength,  beauty  and  buff-reddish  tint ;  also  largely 
employed  for  piles,  pumps,  naves,  tackle-blocks,  keels,  gunwales, 
heavy  agricultural  implements,  such  as  mowing  and  threshing 
machines,  ploughs  [Robb,  Sargent]. 

Vlmus  Walllchlana,  Planchon. 

Himalayan  Elm.  In  the  mountains  of  India  from  3,500  feet  to 
10,000  feet.  A  tree,  sometimes  to  90  feet  high,  the  stem  attaining 
a  girth  of  24  feet,  but  of  rather  slow  growth  [Gamble].  Bark  very 
tough ;  foliage  locally  lopped  off  for  cattle-fodder  [Brandis].  U. 
lancifolia  (Roxburgh)  occurs  in  the  same  region  as  a  large  tree, 
yielding,  according  to  Gamble,  reddish  hard  wood. 

Vmbellnlarla   Californicav  Nuttall.      (Oreodaphne   Cali/omiea,  Neeft ; 
Tetranthera  Californica,  Hooker  and  Arnott.) 

Oregon  and  California,  where  it  is  called  the  "  Mountain-Laurel  " 
or  "  Bay-tree."  Finally  to  100  feet  high ;  throughout  pervaded  by 
a  somewhat  camphoric  odor.  Wood  most  valuable  for  cabinet- 
work, also  for  the  best  of  flooring ;  that  of  the  root  splendid  for 
turnery ;  it  is  hard,  close-grained,  durable,  easily  worked,  suscep- 
tible of  high  polish  [Dr.  Behr  and  Prof.  Bolander], 

Vniola  ffraoilia,  Michauz. 

North- Am  erica.  A  perennial  pasture-grass  of  considerable  value, 
content  with  sandy  soil,  and  liking  the  vicinity  of  the  sea.  Root 
creeping. 
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Vniola  iatifolia,  Michauz. 

North- America.  This  rather  tall  perennial  grass  forms  large 
tufts,  and  affords  valuable  fodder ;  it  is  best  adapted  for  shady 
woodlands  [C.  Molir]. 

Vniola  panioulata,  Liime. 

North-Bastem  America.  This  tall  maiitime  grass  can  be  chosen 
on  account  of  its  creeping  roots,  to  bind  rolling  coast-sands. 

ITrena  lobata,  Lmne. 

Intra-tropic  girdle  around  the  globe.  This  perennial  herb  has 
recently  been  enumerated  among  plants  with  comparatively  tena- 
cious fibre ;  it  can  be  reared  far  beyond  the  tropics.  Some  congeneric 
plants  can  similarly  be  utilized.  Probably  objectionable  near  sheep- 
runs  on  account  of  the  minute  prickles  of  its  fruits. 

Vrfflnea  Scillay  Stein heil.     {Scilla  maritima,  Linn«.) 

The  medicinal  Squill.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea, 
Canary -Islands.  Already  ordered  by  Charles  the  Great  to  be  grown 
in  the  imperial  gardens.  This  coast-plant  needs  no  regular  culti- 
vation ;  but  settlers  living  near  the  sea  might  encourage  its  dis- 
semination, and  thus  obtain  the  bulbs  as  drugs  from  natural  locali- 
ties. Its  peculiar  bitter  principle  is  called  scillitin.  The  bnlb 
contains  24  per  cent,  tannin.  U.  altissima  (Baker)  sei*ves  in  South- 
Africa  as  squill. 

VTUlaria  sessilifolia,  Linnt^. 

North- America,  in  forests.  This  pretty  herb  is  mentioned  as 
yielding  a  good  substitute  for  asparagus. 

Vaocininm  alatnm,  Dombey.     (Thibaudia  alata,  Dunal.) 

Frigid  i*egions  of  the  Andes  of  Peru.  A  tall  evergreen  shmb, 
with  pink  berries  of  the  size  of  a  cherry.  This  highly  ornamental 
plant  could  be  grown  in  siib-alpine  regions  for  its  fruits. 

Vaoolniam  Arctostaphylos,  Linne. 

From  Greece  to  the  Caucasus.  The  leaves,  dried  and  slightly 
heated,  furnish  the  Bix)u.ssa-tea,  the  material  for  a  fairly  palatable 
beverage  [G.  Maw],  possibly  of  medicinal  value.  Dr.  G.  Dieck 
praises  the  berries  as  very  relishable. 

VaOOlnium  bicolor,  F.  v.  Mueller.  (Thibaudia  bxcolor,  Ruiz  and  PaTon.) 
Cold  zones  of  the  Peruvian  Andes.  A  high  evergreen  bush,  with 
red  berries  of  about  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut.  All  Thibaudias  seem 
best  to  form  a  section  in  the  genus  Vaccinium,  some  species  of  the 
latter — for  instance,  Vaccinium  Imrayi  (Hooker)  from  Dominica — 
mediating  the  transit.  The  species  of  the  section  Thibaudia,  as  a 
rule,  produce  red  berries  of  acidulous  grateful  taste.     Many  others 
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may  therefore  deserve  culture  or  naturalisation  in  forest-ravines  or 
on  sub-alpine  heights.  They  occur  from  Pern  to  Mexico,  also  in 
the  West-Indies.  One  species,  Vaccinium  melliflorum  (Thibaudia 
melliflora,  Ruiz  and  Pavon),  has  its  flowers  particularly  rich  in 
honey-nectar. 

Vaccinium  caespitosum,  Miohaux, 

Labrador,  Canada  and  North-Eastem  States  of  the  American 
Union.  A  deciduous-leaved  small  bush,  with  bluish  edible  berries. 
Y.  ovalifolium  (Smith)  is  an  allied  species. 

Vaccinium  Canadense,  Kalm.* 

From  the  Middle  States  of  North- America  northwards.  A  dwarf 
shrub  in  swampy  ground  of  woodlands.  Yields,  like  V.  Pennsyl- 
vanicum,  to  wluch  it  is  allied,  edible  blueberries  or  huckleberries. 
Mr.  Marity  calls  the  berries  delicious,  fetching  a  high  price — up  to 
11  dollars  a  bushel,  never  lower  than  5  dollars,  in  New  York.  One 
bush  yields  from  a  pint  to  a  quart  of  berries.  It  thrives  through 
all  grades  of  soil  and  exposure.  The  berries  are  leather  large  and 
aromatic ;  for  cooking  and  preserves  they  locally  take  precedence 
to  any  other  kind  of  berry ;  they  are  easily  dried,  and  retain  their 
full  delicious  flavor.  The  bush  grows  occasionally  to  a  height  of 
15  feet. 


The  Swamp-Blueberry  or  Blue-Huckleberry.  Canada,  Eastern 
and  Western  States  of  North-America.  A  good-sized  shi'ub,  reach- 
ing a  height  of  15  feet,  with  deciduous  foliage.  Bemes  bluish- 
black,  rather  large,  aromatic,  of  sweetish  taste,  ripening  late  in  the 
season.  The  frequency  of  this  bush  in  its  native  countries  induces 
the  anticipation,  that  it  could  readily  be  disseminated  elsewhere  in 
apt  climes  and  soils. 

Vaccinium  erythrocarpum,  Michauz.    (Oxyeoccus  erectua,  Pursh.) 

Carolina  and  Virginia,  on  high  mountains.  An  upright  bush,  a 
few  feet  in  height,  with  deciduous  leaves.  The  transparent  scarlet 
berries,  according  to  Pursh,  are  of  excellent  taste.  V.  Japonicum 
(Miquel)  is  a  closely  allied  East- Asiatic  representative. 

ITaccinium  grrandiflorum,  Dombey.    {Ceratostemma  grandijlorum,  Buiz 
and  Pavon.) 

Andes  of  Peru.  A  tall  evergreen  shrub.  The  berries  of  a 
pleasant  acidulous  taste. 

Vaccinium  humifusum,  Graham. 

North- Western  America,  particularly  on  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
Berries  of  this  bush  well-flavored. 
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▼aoolnlnm  XiesebenaultU,  Wight.    (Agap^tst  arborea,  DnnaL) 

Sontliem  India,  extending  to  Cejlon,  at  elerations  from  4,000 
to  8,000  feet.  This  evergreen  species  attains  the  size  of  a  small 
tree,  flowering  and  fruiting  throughout  the  year.  The  fruits 
resemble  cranberries. 

Vaooinlnm  lenoanthum,  ChamisBo. 

Mountains  of  Mexico.  An  arborescent  species.  The  blackish 
berries  are  edible. 

Vacclnlnm  macrocarpoAi  Aiton.  (Otey coccus  maerocarpus,  Persoon.) 
The  large  Cranberry.  From  Canada  to  Virginia  and  Carolinay 
particularly  in  sandy  and  peaty  bogs,  and  in  cold  mossy  swamps. 
Hardy  at  Chris tiania.  A  trailing  evergreen  bush  with  stems  attain- 
ing a  length  of  3  feet.  In  sunny  places  more  fruitful  than  in  shady 
localities.  It  is  this  species,  which  has  become  so  extensively  culti- 
vated in  the  eastern  parts  of  the  United  States,  where  on  moory 
land,  often  not  otherwise  to  be  utilized,  enormous  quantities  of  this 
fruit  have  been  produced  by  regular  culture  at  a  highly  profitable 
scale.  The  berries  are  of  acid  taste,  pleasant  aroma  and  the  scarlet 
brightness  of  the  British  cranberry,  but  considerably  larger.  The 
plant  roots  also  along  its  depressed  stem,  from  which  it  can  be 
readily  multiplied. 

▼aooinium  merldionale,  Swartz. 

Jamaica,  from  the  summits  of  the  highest  ranges  down  to  the 
cofFee-regions.  It  attains  a  height  of  30  feet,  and  is  evergreen. 
The  small  berries  are  of  the  taste  and  colour  of  those  of  V.  Vitis 
Idtea. 

Vacolnlum  Wortlnla,  BeDtham. 

Mountains  of  Columbia.  A  shrub,  several  feet  high.  The  fruits 
resemble  those  of  V.  Myrtillus,  but  are  more  acid.  They  come  to 
the  Quito. market  under  the  name  Mortina. 

▼aooinlnm  mjrtllloldes,  Michaux. 

Michigan,  Canada,  Newfoundland,  Labrador.  The  large  edible 
berries  are  called  Bluets.  This  little  bush  is  adapted  for  alpine 
country. 

Vaoelnlnm  Wyrtillns,  Linne.* 

The  British  Whortleberry  or  Bilberry.  Throughout  Europe, 
Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  remotest  North-America,  extending  to 
the  Californian  Sierra  Nevada ;  in  heathy  and  turfy  forest-land. 
In  Norway  it  is  found  wild  to  lat.  71°  10'  [Schuebeler].  A  shrnb, 
a  few  feet  high  or  less,  deciduous,  erect,  of  great  value  for  its  copious 
supply  of  berries.  They  are,  as  well  known,  black  with  a  bluish- 
gi-ey  hue,  rarely  white,  of  exceedingly   grateful  taste  and  very 
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wholesome.  Fresh,  eaten  with  milk,  one  of  the  most  agreeable  of 
.  all  dishes.  The  naturalisation  of  this  plant  on  alpine  ranges  and 
in  cooler  woodlands  would  prove  a  boon.  For  raising  the  plant 
from  seeds,  the  berries  should  be  dried  by  lenient  warmth,  and  the 
seeds  be  left  in  the  pulp  on  transmission.  Perhaps  packing  among 
slit  dried  figs  may  also  be  recommendable,  or  they  might  be  trans- 
mitted in  ice-chambers  of  ships.  The  berries  can  be  utilized  also 
for  their  dye.     The  whole  bush  contains  quina-acid. 

Vaoclnium  OTalifolium,  Smith. 

North-Westem  America  from  Mendocino  to  Oregon.  This 
shrub  bears  large  edible  berries  [Dr.  Gibbons]. 

Vaoolninm  oTatam,  Porsh. 

Common  throughout  Califoimia,  also  in  British  Columbia,  at  alti- 
tudes from  1,000  to  2,000  feet,  attaining  a  height  of  about  8  feet. 
It  bears  its  fruit  in  densely  crowded  racemes,  the  dark-blue  but 
small  berries  being  of  good  flavor.  This  species  would  doubtlessly 
form  a  valuable  accession  among  cultivated  fruits  [Gibbons]. 

Vaooiliitim  Oxjooooua,  Linne.     {Omycoeeus  pahuiris,  Perckxm.) 

The  British  Cranberry.  Throughout  Europe,  Northern  and 
Middle  Asia,  North- America ;  on  turf -moss  in  moory  heaths.  A 
creeping  evergreen  shrub  of  particular  neatness.  The  berries  g^ve 
a  most  agreeable  preserve,  and  are  of  antiscorbutic  value.  This 
species  is  particularly  eligible  for  the  spongy,  mossy  bogs  of  alpine 
mountains,  where  with  us  also  a  most  profitable  culture  thus  could 
be  initiated.     Indigenous  in  Norway  northward  to  lat  70*  45'. 

Vaooinitun  padifolium,  Smith.    (F.  Madeirenu,  Link.) 

Madeira  and  Azores  ;  3-4,000  feet  high.  An  arborescent  shrub. 
The  berries  are  not  so  large  as  those  of  V.  Myrtillns,  but  sweeter 
and  collected  in  clusters  [Fr.  Hall]. 

Vaoolnitiin  parTifolinm,  Smith. 

North-Westem  America,  from  Mendocino  to  Sitka.  A  tall  shrub. 
The  berries  are  excellent  for  preserves. 

'Vacclnlnm  pendnliflorum,  Gaudichaud. 

Hawaia,  where  it  is  called  the  **  Ohelo."  The  acidulous  berries 
of  this  bush  are  edible. 

Vaoolnium  PennsjlTanieum,  Lamarck.*  (F.  angusti/oHum,  Alton.) 
The  early  Blueberry  or  Blue  Huckleberry.  North- America,  on 
dry  woody  hills.  A  dwarf  bush  with  deciduous  foliage,  producing 
fruit  in  abundance  and  early  in  the  season.  The  berries  are  large, 
bluish-black  and  of  sweet  taste.  V.  Canadense  (Kalm),  according 
to  Dr.  Asa  Gray,  is  closely  allied. 
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Taooinltun  prsDstans,  Badolphi. 

Kamtschatka.  A  minute  plant,  but  with  large  delicious  fruits. 
It  might  perhaps  easily  be  disseminated  on  any  alpine  mountains. 

▼acdnlum  reticmlatum.  Smith. 

Hawaia,  at  elevations  from  4,000  to  8,000  feet.  A  dwarf  shrub. 
Berries  somewhat  astringent,  but  of  pleasant  taste  [Dr.  Hillebrand]. 
Related  to  V.  cereum  (Forster)  from  the  Tahiti-Mountains. 

Vaoclnium  uliginosum,  Linn^. 

British  Bog-Bilberry.  Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia, 
North- America.  A  deciduous  bush,  with  blackish  berries,  similar 
to  those  of  V.  Myrtillus,  but  hardly  of  equal  excellence.  Wild  to 
lat.  78°  north  in  Greenland 

Vaociniam  Taolllans,  Solander. 

Eastern  North-America,  in  sandy  forest-lands.  A  deciduous 
small  bush,  with  its  blue  berries  coming  later  into  season  than  V. 
Pennsylvanicum  [Dr.  A.  Gray]. 

Vaoclnium  Vitls  Zdoa,  Linn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North-America.  Extends  in 
Greenland  to  76°  N.  L.  [Nathorst]  ;  therefore  fit  for  subglacier- 
regions.  A  dwarf  shrub  with  evergreen  leaves.  The  purplish-red 
berries  are  sought  for  jellies  and  other  preserves.  It  is  as  yet 
impossible  to  say,  how  many  other  species  of  Vaccinium  produce 
good-sized  and  well-flavored  fruits.  The  genus  ranges  also  ia 
tropical  species  from  Continental  Asia  to  the  Indian  Archipelagaa, 
and  has  a  wide  extension  likewise  in  South -America,  occupying  in 
hot  countries  higher  mountain-regions ;  but  few  reliable  notes  on 
the  tropical  species  are  extant  as  far  as  their  fruits  are  concerned. 
No  attempts  seem  as  yet  to  have  been  made,  to  improve  the  fruits 
of  any  Vaccinium  by  hybridizing  nearly  allied  species  under  horti- 
cultural care.  We  here  would  like  to  see  any  one  of  the  kinds, 
alluded  to  in  these  pages,  naturalised  on  the  Australian  Alps. 

Vahea  florida,  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Landolphia  fiorida,  Bentham.) 

West- Africa,  up  to  2,500  feet.  This  may  prove  hardy  in  mild 
extra- tropic  regions.  Dr.  Welwitsch  describes  the  Aboh-fruit  of  this 
species  as  sweet  and  acidulous,  but  was  not  less  gratified  with  the 
beauty  and  marvellous  abundance  of  its  large  snow-white  and 
jasmin-scented  flowers.  V.  florida  also  yields  much  caoutchouc, 
like  V.  Heudelotii  (Landolphia  Heudelotti,  D.C)  from  the  Senegal- 
regions.  The  genus  Vahea  was  fully  established  by  Lamarck  as 
early  as  1791.  The  excellent  work  on  the  caoutchoucs  of  commerce, 
by  James  Collins,  may  be  consulted  as  regards  the  sources  of 
various  kinds  of  India-rubbers.  Prof.  Wiesner  (RohstofFe  des 
Pflanzenreichs,  1873)  enumerates  at  p.  If54-156  the  various  plants, 
then  known  to  yield  caoutchouc,  giving  also  a  chemical  account  of 
these  substances. 
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▼ahea  OwariensUl,  F.  v.  Mueller.    (Landolphia  Owarxenais,  BeauvoiB.) 

Tropical  West- Africa,  but  ascending  to  the  highlands  of  Angola, 
according  to  Dr.  Welwitsch.  This  climber,  with  several  other 
Vaheas,  yields  the  West- African  caontchono  ;  others  fnmish  the 
Madagascar-sort,  particularly  V.  gummifera  (Lamarck),  now  culti- 
vated also  in  India.  Prof.  Wiesner  of  Vienna  enumerates  47 
species  of  various  genera,  which  yield  either  rubber,  gutta  percha 
or  balata.  It  is  said  that  the  addition  of  ammonia  to  the  sap 
improves  the  rubber.  V.  Owariensis  produces  edible  fruits  as  large 
as  middle-sized  oranges,  with  sweet  and  slightly  acid  pulp. 

Valeriana  Celtica,  Linne. 

Alps  of  Europe  ;  hardy  at  Christiania.  The  "  Speik."  The  root 
of  this  perennial  herb  is  particularly  aromatic. 

▼aleriana  ednlls,  Nuttall. 

North-Western  America,  from  Oregon  to  the  Rocky  Mountains- 
The  thick  spindle-shaped  root  of  this  herb  affords  food  to  the 
natives  of  that  part  of  the  globe.  When  baked  the  root  proves 
agi*eeable  and  wholesome.  When  we  consider  the  wild  state  of  the 
plants,  from  which  many  of  our  important  root-crops  arose,  this 
Valeriana  and  several  other  plants,  suggestively  mentioned  in  these 
pages,  may  well  be  admitted  for  trial-culture. 

Valeriana  officinalis,  Llnn^. 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  in  swampy  gi^ass-land,  with  a 
predilection  for  forests  and  river-banks.  In  Norway  it  extends 
northward  to  lat  70"  22'  [Prof.  Schuebeler].  This  perennial  herb 
would  do  particularly  well  on  high  mountains.  It  is  the  only  one 
among  numerous  congeners  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America,  which  is 
drawn  to  a  considerable  extent  into  medicinal  use.  The  root  and 
herb  contain  valerianic  acid  and  a  peculiar  tannic  acid  ;  the  root 
furnishes  also  an  essential  oil,  which  again  resolves  itself  into 
valerol  (70  per  cent.),  valeren,  barneol  and  valerianic  acid.  Con- 
cerning these  see  Husemann  and  Hilger's  Pflanzenstoffe,  1884.  The 
order  of  Valerianeoo  is  not  represented  by  any  native  plant  in 
Australia. 

Valerianella  olitoria,  Moench. 

Lamb's  Lettuce.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Northern  and  Middle 
Asia.  Northward  to  lat.  59*^  16'  in  Norway.  A  fair  and  early 
salad-plant.  It  is  an  annual  and  has  several  congeners  in  Europe 
and  Asia.  V.  eriocarpa  (Desvaux)  is  similarly  utilitarian.  With 
still  more  force  this  may  be  said  of  the  co-ordinal  Fedia  comucopieo 
(Gaertner).     The  seeds  will  keep  about  five  years  [Vilraorin]. 
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Vanffueria  Infausta,  Bnrcbell. 

From  tropical  Africa  to  Natal  and  Caffraria.  The  fruit  of  this 
shrub  or  small  tree  is  medlar-like,  but  superior  in  taste.  Worth 
test-cultiyation  with  a  view  of  improving  the  fruit.  V.  edulis 
(Vahl)  from  the  warmer  regions  of  Africa  and  from  Madagascar 
proved  hardj  as  far  south  as  Port  Jackson,  and  yields  esculent 
rather  small  fruits. 

Veratrtun  album,  Linne, 

Europe,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  extending  eastward  to  Japan. 
Hardy  still  at  Christiania.  It  delights  particularly  in  sub-alpiDe 
localities.  The  root  furnishes  veratrin,  jervin  and  sabadillic  acid  ; 
it  is  used  in  medicine,  particularly  for  external  application. 

Veratrnm  veride,  Alton. 

Canada  and  United  States  of  North- Am  erica.  A  near  relative  of 
the  former  plant.  Professor  Schuebeler  found  it  hardy  in  Norway 
to  lat.  71".  Its  root  has  recently  come  into  medicinal  use,  especially 
as  an  arterial  sedative  [Porcher.] 

Verbasoum  Thapaus,  Liiin^. 

The  Mullein.  Europe,  Northern  and  Western  Asia.  A  biennial 
herb  of  some  use  in  medicine,  but  adapted  also  for  scenic  cultural 
effects. 

Veronica  Vlrginica,  Llnn^. 

Eastern  North -America.  A  perennial  herb,  which  for  medicinal 
use  furnishes  the  "  Culver*s-root,"  from  which  again  the  Leptan- 
drin  as  a  chologogue  is  prepared.  The  showy  shrubby  species, 
such  as  V.  speciosa  (R.  Cunningham)  of  New  Zealand  and  their 
hybrids  can  easily  be  multiplied  from  cuttings  in  the  open  air ;  they 
are  grateful  in  culture,  and  afford  good  material  for  table-bouquets; 
they  with  others  may  shaa^e  perhaps  in  the  medicinal  value  of  the 
Amencan  congener  mentioned. 

Vibnrnain  pranifoliuin,  Linn^. 

The  Black  Haw.  South-eastern  North- America.  A  tall  slirub 
or  small  tree.  The  bark  has  become  deservedly  introduced  into 
legitimate  and  permanent  medicinal  use  ;  it  is  a  nervine,  stimulant, 
anodyne  and  antispasmodic. 

Virbtiraum  Tinus,  Linne. 

The  Lanristine.  Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  An 
evergreen  shrub,  one  of  the  earliest  flowering  of  the  season ;  well 
adapted  for  ornamental  hedges.  Hardy  in  the  south  of  England. 
An  excellent  plant  as  a  standard  of  comparison  for  floral  calendars. 
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▼iota  Cracea,  Linne. 

Europe,  North-Africa,  Northern  and  Middle  Asia,  North- America ; 
in  Norway  it  extends  to  lat.  71®  10 '.  Perennial.  Recommendable 
for  naturalisation  as  a  fodder-plant  in  sylvan  and  sub-alpine  lands. 
It  yields  in  shade  a  return  three  times  larger  than  in  open  places 
[Langethal] .  A.  Carlsson  speaks  of  it  most  farorably  as  fitted  for 
wet  meadows,  after  extensive  cultural  experiences  in  Finland. 
Lauded  as  most  nourishing  to  cattle  by  Dr.  Plot  of  Staffordshire. 
The  cognat-e  V.  Ca^subica  and  V.  biennis  (Linne)  serve  also  for 
field-culture. 

Viola  Srvllia,  Willdenow.     {Enmm  ErvUia,  L.) 

South-Europe,  North-Africa,  South-Westem  Asia.  An  annual 
herb,  praised  as  a  valuable  fodder-plant,  particularly  fit  for  diy 
calcareous  soil.     Cultivated  already  at  Troja  [Virchow,  Wittmack]. 

Vleia  Faba,  Linn^.* 

The  Straight  Bean,  called  also  Common  Field-Bean.  Orient, 
particularly  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Professor  Schuebeler  found  it  to 
bear  seeds  still  in  lat.  67**  17'.  Was  cultivated  already  at  Troja 
[Virchow,  Wittmack],  and  during  the  stone-age  in  Hungai'y  [A.. 
de  Candolle].  Dressing  land  with  sulphate  of  iron  increases  con- 
siderably the  crop  [A.  B.  Griflfith].  Bees  resort  to  the  flowers  of 
this  plant  also.  This  productive  annual  herb  not  only  affords  its 
seeds  for  table-use,  as  Broad  Bean  and  Windsor-Bean,  but  provides 
also  a  particularly  fattening  stable-food,  in  its  common  form  the 
Horse- Bean.  Continued  and  unmixed  feeding  with  this  bean  causes 
however  finally  paralysis  in  domestic  animals.  The  seeds  contain 
about  33  per  cent,  starch.  V.  Narbonensis,  L.,  from  South-Europe 
and  South-Westem  Asia,  is  preferable  for  the  table,  because  its 
seeds  contain  less  bitter  principle,  though  they  are  smaller.  They 
Mrill  retain  their  vitality  for  six  years  or  more. 

Viola  erlflrantea.  Hooker. 

Western  North-America.  A  tall  perennial  Vetch,  serving  as  a 
good  fodder-herb,  and  affording  in  its  young  seeds  a  wholesome 
substitute  for  peas.  The  plant  tits  particularly  forest-regions  [Asa 
Gray,  T.  Christy]. 

▼icia  peregTina,  Linn^. 

South-Europe.  Annual.  In  Italy  preferred  to  the  ordinary  Tare 
for  sandy  soil ;  recommends  itself  also  for  its  close  growth. 

Vlcia  satiTa,  Linn^.*    (V.  angustifolia.  Both.) 

The  ordinary  Vetch  or  Tare.  Europe,  North- Africa,  Western 
and  Northern  Asia,  extending  to  Japan.  According  to  Professor 
Schuebeler  it  will  grow  in  Norway  to  lat.  70®;  it  perfected  its  seeds 
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there  still  in  63^  26 '.  One  of  the  best  fodder-plants,  but  onlj  of 
one  or  two  years'  duration.  Praised  particularly  for  dairy-cattle 
by  G-.  Don.  This  plant  according  to  Middleton  has  yielded  as  large 
a  crop  as  12  tons  on  an  acre,  cut  green.  Horses  thrive  remarkably 
on  it.  Important  also  for  green  manure  and  as  a  companion  of 
clovers.  The  allied  V.  oordata,  Wulfen,  and  V.  globosa,  Retzius, 
are  similarly  cultivated  in  Italy  [Langethal].  Many  of  the  other 
European  and  Asiatic  species  of  Vicia  are  deserving  of  our  atten- 
tion. Sir  John  Lawes  and  Prof.  J.  H.  Gilbert  enunciated  recently 
their  remarkable  discovery,  that  nitrogenous  constituents  are  largelj 
increased  in  leguminous  plants,  notably  also  Vetches,  through 
development  of  nodules  at  their  roots  by  micro-organisms,  the  free 
nitrogen  of  which  being  fixed  during  the  ^process  of  assimilation. 
This  symbiosis  can  probably  be  aided  by  extraneoas  action  in  so  far 
as  bringing  nodulated  roots  or  their  surrounding  soil  for  initiation 
of  the  growth  of  the  microbes  to  the  spots  of  culture. 

Vicia  sepium,  Bivinus. 

Europe,  Western  and  Northern  Asia.  A  perennial  Vetch,  endur- 
ing an  alpine  clime ;  indigenous  in  Norway  northward  to  lat.  69^ 
40 '.  It  might  with  advantage  be  naturalized  in  forests  and  on  high 
mountains,  but  it  can  also  readily  be  subjected  to  field-culture,  the 
yield  being  large  and  nutritious  in  regions  with  humid  air,  though 
the  soil  might  be  poor.  This  vetch  can  be  kept  continually  on  the 
same  field  for  about  fifteen  years  [Langethal].  V.  Pannonica, 
Jacquin,  is  an  allied  but  annual  species. 

▼icia  SitChensis,  Bongard.     (  V,  gigantea.  Hooker.) 

From  California  to  Sitka.  Dr.  Asa  Gray  remark?,  that  the  young 
seeds  of  this  tall  vetch  are  eatable  like  green  peas. 

• 
Vicia  syWatioa,  Linne. 

The  Wood- Vetch.  Europe,  Northern- Asia.  Indigenous  in  Nor- 
way to  lat.  67°  56'.  Perennial.  Recommendable  to  cnlturists 
settling  in  new  forest-land ;  available  also  for  growth  in  sub-alpine 
copses.  Pasture-animals  have  a  predilection  for  this  vetch;  its 
yield  is  large  and  very  nourishing.  In  limes  tone- soil  of  forests 
V.  pisiformis  and  V.  dumetorum,  Linne,  can  best  be  selected  for 
introduction. 

Vicia  tetrasperma)  Koch.     {Ervam  tetraspermum,  Linne.) 

The  Lentil-Tare.  Europe,  Western  Asia,  North- Africa.  Annual. 
According  to  Langethal  this  species  is  preferable  to  the  ordinary 
tare  for  sandy  soil.  It  is  also  less  hard  as  fodder  and  very  palat- 
able. Lime  in  the  land  enlarges  the  yield.  V.  monantha  and  V. 
hirsuta  (Koch)  serve  nearly  as  well. 
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Vlffna  laaoeolata,  Bentham. 

Tropical  and  sub-tropical  Australia.  Mr.  P.  O'Shanesy  observes, 
that  this  twiner  produces,  along  with  the  ordinary  cylindrical  pods, 
others  underground  from  buried  flowers,  and  these  somewhat 
resemble  the  fruit  of  Arachis.  The  plant  might  be  rendered  per- 
haps available  for  culinary  purposes. 

Vlgna  Sinensis,  Endlicher.*    (DoUehoB  SineuM,  Rumpb.) 

The  Cherry-Bean,  also  called  Cow-Pea.  Tropical  Asia  and 
Africa*  The  cultivation  of  this  twining  annual  pulse-herb  extenda 
to  Southern  Europe,  the  United  States  and  many  other  countries 
with  a  temperate  clime.  Cultivated  as  Phaseolus  and  Faseolus 
already  by  the  ancients  [Koemicke].  The  pods  are  remarkable 
for  their  great  length,  to  2  feet  or  occasionally  3  feet,  and  used  like 
French  beans,  dry  as  well  as  preferentially  also  green.  This  plant 
bears  plentifully  even  in  seasons  of  severe  drought  in  Central 
Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].  It  is  satisfied  with  comparatively 
poor  soil.  V.  Catjang,  V.  unguiculata,  V.  sesquipedalis  and  V. 
melanophthalma  are  varieties  of  this  species.  In  fair  soil  the  pro- 
duce is  about  forty -fold.  The  Laubich-grains  of  Egypt  are  from  a 
variety  of  this  species  [Sir  J.  Hooker]. 

ViUebrnnia  integrifolia,  Gaudichaud. 

India,  ascending  the  Himalayan  mountains  to  5,000  feet.  A 
small  tree,  allied  to  the  Ramie-plant  (Boehmeria  nivea).  Mr.  C. 
B.  Clarke  regai^ds  the  fibre  as  one  of  the  strongest  available  in 
India,  it  being  used  for  bow-strings.  Other  Villebrunias — for 
instance — V.  frutesceus,  and  also  some  species  of  Debregeasia, 
particularly  D.  velutina — likewise  deserve  regular  culture,  for  the 
sake  of  their  fibre.  Moist  forest-tracts  seem  particularly  adapted 
for  these  plants,  because  V.  integrifolia  grows  in  Sikkim  at  an 
elevation,  where  the  rainfall  ranges  from  lOO  to  200  inches.  This 
fibre  is  much  more  easily  separable  than  that  of  Maoutia  Puya,. 
according  to  Dr.  G.  King*s  observations. 

Viola  odorata,  Benealm. 

The  Violet.  Middle  and  Southern  Europe,  North- Africa,  Western 
and  Middle  Asia.  In  Norway,  cultivated  to  lat.  Qii''  52  ;  from  this 
the  isothermal  line  northward  of  its  cultural  range  can  be 
determined.  Passingly  alluded  to  here,  as  this  modest  though 
lovely  plant  should  be  extensively  naturalised  in  forest-glens ;  it 
furnishes  its  delicate  scent  by  enfleurage  for  various  compositions 
of  perfumery.  It  flowers  in  the  southern  regions  of  Austi^alia 
through  the  whole  of  our  almost  six-monthly  spring ;  much  resorted 
to  by  bees.  The  annual  produce  of  flowers  from  violets,  obtained 
at  Nice  and  Cannes  alone,  amounts  to  about  50,000  lbs.  According 
to  the  Eevue  Agricole,  about  200,000  lbs.  of  violet  flowers  are 
annually  used  for  scent  in  the  vicinity  of  Grasse,  where  the  price 
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comes  to  from  15d.  to  20d.  per  lb.  Violets  are  there  often  grown 
as  an  extra-crop  ander  lemon-  and  orange-trees ;  the  kind  chiefly 
cultivated  for  perfumery  is  the  "  Double  Parma "  [Please].  The 
concrete  oil  is  a  commercial  article.  Varieties  specially  cultivated 
for  bouquets  are :  Lee's  Victoria,  the  Czar  and  the  Neapolitan  and 
Semperflorens.     Their  culture  proves  quite  remunerative. 

"Vitez  trifoUa,  Linne. 

Warmer  parts  of  Asia  and  Australia,  also  Polynesia,  extendinfc 
northward  to  Japan,  southward  to  New  South  Wales,  eastward  to 
Hawaia.  The  variety  V.  ovata  (Thunberg)  creeps  to  a  radius  of 
30  feet,  holding  shifting  sand ;  the  more  it  gets  covered  over,  the 
more  it  seems  to  grow  [Joseph  O'Reilley]. 

Vitis  aoetOMt,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Carpentaria  and  Amheim^s  Land.  Stems  rather  herbaceous 
than  shrubby,  erect.  The  whole  plant  is  pervaded  with  acidity ; 
thus  the  foliage  proved  valuable  in  cases  of  scur\-y.  The  berries  are 
edible,  and  vary  from  white  to  purple  and  black.  This  species,  if 
planted  in  countries  with  a  mild  temperate  clime,  would  probably 
spring  afresh  from  the  roots  annually.  Mr.  Alfred  Giles  made  from 
this  grape  some  wine  of  fair  quality,  reminding  of  claret. 

'Vitis  mmtivBliM,  Michaux.* 

The  Summer-Grrape  of  the  Middle  and  Eastern  States  of  North- 
America.  Flowers  fragrant.  The  berries  are  deep  blue,  of  pleasant 
taste,  and  ripen  late  in  the  season ;  they  are  generally  rather  small 
and  in  some  kinds  somewhat  sour.  Little  subject  to  mildew. 
Among  the  varieties,  derived  from  this  species,  the  Jacques  or 
Lenoir,  Herbemont,  Norton's  Virginia,  Elsinburg,  Cunningham, 
Ru lander  and  Pauline  are  the  best  known ;  all  resist  the  attacks  of 
the  Phylloxera  vastatrix,  as  has  been  fully  demonstrated  by 
experience  in  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the  south  of  France, 
Several  of  these  give  an  excellent  produce :  Jacques  and  Norton's 
Virginia  gained  a  first  prize  in  competition  with  the  wines  of 
Southern  France,  at  an  exhibition  held  in  Montpellier.  The 
Jacques-variety  especially  is  much  esteemed  in  the  Provence  for 
its  resistance  to  Phylloxera,  also  for  its  luxuriant  growth,  great 
fertility  and  excellent  wine  of  rich  colour.  The  whole  group  of 
Vitis  aestivalis  is  however  rather  difficult  to  propagate,  and  is 
for  this  reason  not  so  valuable  for  stock  of  the  European  vine  as  V. 
riparia.  As  these  vines  are  of  larger  growth  than  V.  >4nif era,  they 
i^hould  be  planted  further  apart ;  a  distance  of  8  or  10  feet,  and 
6  feet  between  the  rows  is  considered  the  most  suitable.  In  Europe 
the  flowering  season  is  at  the  end  of  June,  about  a  fortnight  later 
than  that  of  the  European  vine.  The  following  method  has  been 
recommended  for  propagating  these  American  vines  in  districtB 
infested  by  the  Phylloxera.     Cut  the  best  old  stocks  of  European 
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vines  down  to  six  or  eight  inches  underground,  graft  upon  them* 
American  scions  having  at  most  three  eyes,  fasten  with  clay  and 
cover  the  graft  with  soil,  preferably  with  sand.  To  obtain  then  a 
number  of  American  vines,  cut  off  any  European  shoots,  which  may 
have  sprouted,  leave  all  the  best  American  shoots,  make  furrows 
about  four  inches  deep,  radiating  from  the  stock,  in  which  layer  the 
shoots,  fixing  them  down  with  pegs,  and  cover  them  with  sand.  It 
is  to  be  observed,  that  in  very  poor  dry  soil,  where  the  European 
vine  still  yields  a  fair  crop,  American  vines  do  not  succeed  [Plan- 
chon,  "  Vignes  Am6ricaines]." 

Vitis  Arisonioa,  Engelmann. 

This  species  resembles  V.  Califomica  in  appearance  and  rapidity 
of  growth ;  it  resists  the  attacks  of  the  Phylloxera,  and  bears 
drought,  but  is  liable  to  mildew.  Recommended  by  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard  of  Berkeley  to  serve  as  stock  for  grafting,  who  mentions 
besides  as  Phylloxera-resisting:  V.  rupestris,  V.  Bomanti,  V. 
Davidi,  V.  candicans,  V.  monticola  and  V.  Novo-Mexicana.  The  two 
latter,  as  well  as  V.  Texana  and  V.  Doaniana,  have  been  recom- 
mended for  dry  and  hard  calcareous  soils,  in  which  most  other 
kinds  do  not  thrive  so  well. 


Vitis  Bandinianaf  F.  v.  Mueller.     {Cuiu$  Antarctica,  Ventenat.) 

East-Australia.  With  V.  hypoglauca  the  most  southern  of  all 
species  of  grapes,  none  extending  to  New  Zealand.  It  is  evergreen, 
and  a  vigorous  plant  for  bowers,  but  suffers  even  from  slight  frosts. 
The  hemes  are  freely  produced  and  edible,  though  not  large. 


Vitls  Callfornioa,  Bentham. 

Prof.  Hilgard  considers  this  a  good  species  for  gi'afting  on  to  it 
the  European  vine,  as  it  is  of  more  rapid  growth  than  V.  riparia 
and  resists  the  Phylloxera ;  it  is  however  very  subject  to 
mildew.  It  prefers  a  heavy  rich  soil.  In  its  native  rivular  glens 
it  ascends  high  trees,  forming  leafy  domes  or  vast  festoons  in  the 
forests. 


Vltis  oandloans,  EngeLmann. 

The  Mustang-Grape  of  Texas,  extending  to  Florida.  Suited  for 
warm  dry  climes.  Climbs  to  a  maximum-height  of  80  feet,  and 
gets  finally  a  stem  of  nearly  2  feet  diameter.  Bears  abundantly. 
Mr.  Buckley  obtained  from  a  plant,  8  years  old,  64  gallons  of  juice  ; 
but  the  wine  obtained  is  inferior  to  that  from  some  other  American 
species.  The  vaiiety  Solonis  is  derived  from  crosses  between  V. 
riparia,  V.  rupestris  and  V.  candicans  [Prof.  Millardet]. 
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Vitis  Cbftntinl,  Lecard. 

From  Gninea  and  Senegambia  to  Abyssinia,  ascending  to  5,000 
feet.  A  tall  rampant  species,  producing  tnbers.  Berries  edible. 
V.  Faidherbii  and  V.  Hardji  are  varieties  [Planchon].  Allied  to 
this  species  is  also  V.  asarifolia  (Baker)  from  the  White  Nile  and 
Zanzibar. 

Vitis  oinerea,  Engelmann. 

Valley  of  the  Middle  and  Lower  Mississipi.  Of  near  afiS^nity  to 
V.  aestivalis.  A  large  vine.  Resists  Phylloxera.  Some  hybrids 
from  this  serve  well  for  stock  to  graft  on  [Millardet]. 

Vitis  oordifolia,  Michauz.* 

The  Winter- Grape  or  Frost- Grape.  From  Canada  to  Florida. 
A  very  large  deciduous  vine.  The  scent  of  the  flowers  reminds  of 
Reseda.  The  berries  are  small,  either  blackish  or  amber-colored 
and  very  acid.  They  can  be  used  for  preserves,  and  are  only  fully 
matured  when  touched  by  frost.  A  succession  of  seedlings  may 
give  as  a  superior  vine,  with  the  recommendation  of  particular 
hardiness ;  this  species  developes  however  also  well  in  rather  warm 
climes,  and  bears  even  considerable  dryness.  It  thrives,  like  V. 
monticola,  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  Queensland  [J.  S. 
Kdgar].  Resists  the  attacks  of  Phylloxera  very  well,  and  seems 
also  safe  against  mildew  [Professor  Millardet]. 

Vitis  hypofflaaoa,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

East-Australia,  as  far  south  as  Gippsland.  An  evergreen 
climber  of  enormous  length,  forming  a  very  stout  stem  in  age. 
The  black  berries  attain  the  size  of  small  cherries.  This  species 
also  may  perhaps  be  vastly  changed  in  its  fruit  by  continued 
culture.  Bears  slight  frost ;  but  it  is  best  in  cool  climes,  to  keep 
seedlings  for  two  or  three  years  under  shelter,  so  that  sufficient 
increment  and  induration  of  the  woody  stem  takes  place  for  its 
resisting  subsequently  some  frost,  a  remark  appl3ring  to  many  other 
kinds  of  plants  to  be  acclimatised. 

Vltis  Zndioa,  Linn^. 

On  the  mountains  of  vainous  parts  of  India,  ascending 
to  an  altitude  of  3,000  feet  in  Ceylon.  The  small  berries 
are  edible.  The  plant  should  be  subjected  to  horticultural 
experiments.  This  is  an  apt  opportunity,  to  draw  attention 
to  some  of  the  various  Indian  species  of  Vitis  with  large 
edible  berries — for  instance,  V.  laevigata  (Blume),  V.  thyrsiflora 
(Miquel),  V.  mutabilis  (Blume),  V.  Blumeana  (Steudel),  all  from 
the  mountains  of  Java,  and  all  producing  berries  as  large  as 
cherries,  those  of  V.  Blumeana  being  particularly  sweet.  Farther 
may  here  be  inserted  V.  imperialis  (Miquel)  from  Borneo,  V.  auri- 
culata  and  V.  elongata  (Wallich),  the  latter  two  from  the  moun- 
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tainons  mainland  of  Coromandel,  and  all  prodncing  verj  large 
jnicj  berries,  even  in  the  jungle-wilderness.  Y.  quadrangalaris 
(Linn^)  stretches  from  Arabia  to  India  and  Central  Africa,  and 
has  also  edible  fmits.  Many  each  plants  may  be  far  more  eligible 
for  grape-culture  in  hot  wet  climates  than  the  ordinary  vine. 
About  250  species  of  Vitis  are  already  known,  mostly  from  intra- 
tropical  latitudes,  and  mostly  evergreen ;  but  in  regard  to  their 
elevation  above  the  ocean  and  to  the  nature  of  their  fruits  we  are 
almost  utterly  without  data.  An  herbaceous  species  of  a  tuberous 
vine,  occurring  in  Soudan,  is  recommended  by  Mr.  L^card  ;  another 
tuberous  species  is  noted  by  Mr.  J.  B.  Martin  as  wild  in  Cochin- 
China,  the  herbaceous  stems  being  reproduced  annually  from  the 
roots  ;  both  kinds  bear  excellent  grapes ;  the  species  from  Cochin- 
China  forms  long  shoots,  sometimes  to  a  length  of  60  and  excep- 
tionally 150  feet,  bearing  grapes  all  along  the  branches.  Occasion- 
ally more  than  a  cwt.  of  grapes  is  obtained  from  one  plant,  according 
to  General  Haldeman.  It  would  be  a  grand  acquisition  to  tropical 
countries ;  its  ripe  gi*apes  are  produceid  successively  through  fully 
three  months  ;   the  berries  are  very  large. 

"Vitis  ]babmBOa,  Linn^  * 

The  Fox-Grape.  North- America,  from  Canada  to  Texas  and 
Florida,  also  in  Japan.  A  pale-fruited  variety  furnishes  the  Bland's 
Grape ;  another  yields  the  American  Alexander- Grape  [Torrey  and 
Gray].  The  Schuylkill,  Concord,  Catawba,  Isabella,  Martha,  Ives- 
Seedling,  Hartford-Prolific  and  a  number  of  other  less  known 
varieties  are  also  derived  from  this  species.  Among  these  the 
Concord  takes  the  first  rank  as  well  for  wine  as  for  dessert-grapes 
in  the  Eastern  United  States,  where  it  is  cultivated  more  than  all 
the  other  varieties  put  together,  although  it  has  a  strong  so-called 
foxy  taste.  It  is  not  quite  proof  against  the  attacks  of  the 
Phylloxera  vastatrix,  but  suffers  less  than  most  other  varieties  of 
this  species  [Planchon.  Yignes  Am^ricaines].  Many  good  and 
fertile  crosses  between  V.  Labrnscaand  V.  vinifera  occur  in  North- 
American  cultivation  ;  the  Delaware-Grape  is  a  hybrid  from 
V.  Labrusca  according  to  Bush  and  Meissner,  and  has  in  its  turn 
given  rise  to  many  other  good  crosses.  The  berries  of  V.  Labrusca 
are  large  among  American  kinds,  and  are  of  pleasant  taste.  Flowers 
fragrant.  It  is  the  only  species,  which  thrives  well  and  bears 
largely  in  the  clime  of  Brisbane,  according  to  Dr.  Bancroft,  so  far 
as  hitherto  ascertained,  This  and  the  other  hardy  North -American 
vines  seem  never  to  be  attacked  by  the  O'idium-disease.  Dr.  Regel 
unites  the  South-Asiatic  V.  lanata  (Roxburgh)  with  this. 

Vitis  riparia,  Michaux.*     {V.  eordifolia  var.  riparia,  A.  Gray.) 

From  the  Northern  and  Central  United  States  to  the  Rocky 
Mountains  of  Colorado.  As  the  name  implies,  especially  a  riverside- 
grape,  particularly  in  loamy  soil  [Hilgard],     To  this  species  belong 
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the  Clinton,  Franklin,  Tajlor  and  some  other  varieties,  probably 
also  Vitis  Solonis,  which  seem  more  particularly  destined,  to  reviye 
viticultnre  in  Southern  France  and  other  countries,  where  the 
Phylloxera  rastatrix  has  annihilated  such  a  vast  extent  of  vine- 
yards. They  serve  as  a  grafting  stock  for  the  European  vine,  the 
majority  of  them  showing  a  sufficient  if  not  a  complete  resistance 
to  this  pest,  while  they  are  for  the  most  part  not  difficult  to  propa- 
gate. The  experiments,  hitherto  made  in  Provence  and  elsewhere, 
have  given  good  results,  and  the  produce  of  the  European  vine 
on  American  stock  has  been  found  as  good  as  if  grown  on  its  own 
root.  Professor  Planchon  places  the  varieties  in  the  following  order 
of  merit:  Vitis  Solonis,  Clinton- Vialla  or  Franklin,  wild  Vitis 
riparia,  Taylor,  Clinton.  The  York-Madeira,  which  may  be  a 
hybrid  between  V.  riparia  and  V  Labrusca,  is  by  some  growers 
placed  next  to  Vitis  Solonis  and  answers  well  for  grafting.  The 
seedlings  of  V.  Solonis  retain  the  typical  characteristics  of  the 
parent-plant — which  the  other  varieties  do  not.  To  raise  vines 
from  seeds,  the  pips  may  be  taken  either  before  or  after  fermenta- 
tion of  the  grape  ;  the  essential  point  is,  not  to  let  them  get  dry  ; 
they  should  be  kept  in  a  cool  place  and  mixed  with  sand,  to  prevent 
mould.  For  transmission  to  great  distances  they  shoald  be  sent 
dried  in  the  peel  and  pulp  to  ensure  the  preservation  of  their 
vitality.  Several  French  cultivators  recommend  grafting  '*by 
approach.*'  For  this  purpose  an  American  and  an  European  vine 
are  planted  side  by  side ;  early  in  spring,  when  the  shoots  are 
about  the  size  of  a  small  goose-quill,  two  from  the  different  stocks 
are  brought  together,  and  in  the  most  convenient  place  a  slice  is 
taken  out  of  the  bark  and  the  outer  portion  of  the  wood  of  each, 
about  half  an  inch  in  length,  care  being  taken  that  the  two  surfaces 
exactly  fit  each  other  ;  they  have  only  to  be  tied  together,  the  sap, 
which  is  then  at  the  height  of  its  flow,  soon  closing  up  the  wound ; 
the  American  shoot  is  pinched  off,  when  it  has  made  thi*ee  or  four 
leaves ;  the  following  winter  the  root  of  V.  vinifera  is  cut  off. 
Phylloxera-galls  are  frequently  found  on  the  leaves  of  V.  riparia 
as  well  as  of  V.  aestivalis,  but  the  roots  are  not  so  often  attacked ; 
if  the  latter  happens,  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  insect  are  super- 
ficial and  soon  heal  up  [Planchon,  Vignes  Am6ricaines].  Dr.  M.  T. 
Masters  mentions  as  a  curious  fact,  that  Professor  Riley  found  a 
species  of  Thrips  (T.  phylloxeraB)  attacking  the  galls  foi-med  on 
the  leaves  of  American  vines  by  Phylloxera  vastatrix.  Professor 
A.  Millardet  of  Bordeaux  has  in  1885  issued  an  excellent  illustrated 
work  on  the  principal  Varieties  and  Species  of  Vines  of  American 
Origin  resisting  the  Phylloxera.  Messrs.  Bush  and  Meissner  of 
Missouri  have  also  published  a  very  comprehensive  work  on  the 
American  Vines,  translated  into  French  by  Professor  Planchon  and 
M.  L  Bazille.  Mr.  T.  V.  Munson,  of  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  has  lately  published  a  short  account  of  the 
American  species  of  Vitis,  as  a  preliminary  to  a  future  full  mono- 
graph on  this  subject.  At  present  in  the  Department  Hei^anlt 
already  170,000   acres   are   planted   with   American    vines.     Un- 
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fortunately  the  mildew,  which  has  attacked  so  much  the  European 
vine,  is  equally  hurtful  to  the  American  species,  unless  V.  rubra 
and  V.  cordifolia  be  proof  [Planchon].  However  Mr.  K.  W. 
Hilgard,  of  the  Agricultural  Experimental  Station,  found  V.  riparia 
to  be  very  little  attacked  by  mildew  in  California.  The  Phylloxera 
has  now  found  its  way  to  Algeria,  Smyrna  and  New  South  Wales, 
so  that  all  the  five  great  parts  of  the  globe  are  inyaded.  The  late 
Prof  J.  E.  Planchon  lived  to  enjoy  the  triumph  of  seeing  largely 
the  French  vineyards,  affected  by  Phylloxera,  brought  into  copious 
bearing  again  by  grafting  on  American  stock.  Professor  Millardet, 
who,  with  the  able  assistance  of  M.  de  Grasset,  has  taken  a 
prominent  part  in  hybridising  the  different  species  of  American 
vines  with  each  other  and  also  with  the  European  species,  is 
hopeful  of  overcoming  any  difficulties,  which  yet  present  them- 
selves to  the  complete  regeneration  of  French  vineyards  by  these 
hybrids.  He  estimates,  that  now  already  in  Southern  France  two- 
thirds  of  the  vineyards,  destroyed  by  the  Phylloxera,  have  been 
replanted  with  American  vines  and  then  grafted  ;  the  yield  from 
these  is  now  larger  by  a  fourth,  or  perhaps  even  by  a  third,  than 
before  the  invasion  of  the  Phylloxera !  He  saw  the  extraordinary 
produce  1,400  gallons  of  wine  from  an  acre  of  the  variety 
"  Aramons "  grafted  on  Vitis  riparia,  the  soil  being  of  medium 
quality  and  deep,  the  plants  grafted  four  years  before. 


Vltls  rnbra,  Micbaux. 

The  Cat- Vine.  Illinois  and  adjoining  country,  on  river-banks. 
May  climb  to  half  a  hundred  feet  height.  Proof  against  Phylloxera 
and  Mildew.  Promises  to  become  of  value  for  hybridisation 
[Millardet]. 


Vitis  rnpestris,  Scheele. 

The  Sand-Grape  or  Sugar-Grape.  From  the  Missoui'i  to  Texas. 
Succeeds  well  at  Rockhampton  under  the  tropic  of  Capricorn 
[J.  S.  Edgar].  Likes  naturally  gravelly  borders  of  torrents,  along 
which  elsewhere  this  species  might  be  naturalized ;  also  at  home 
on  hill-sides  and  rocky  knolls.  Least  subject  of  all  to  mildew 
[Hilgard].  Hybridises  easily ;  also  well  adapted  for  grafting  on 
it  the  European  vine  [Prof.  Millardet]. 

Vitis  Sohimperlana,  Uocbstetter. 

From  Abyssinia  to  Guinea.  This  vine  may  perhaps  become 
valuable,  with  many  other  Central  African  kinds,  for  tropical 
culture,  and  may  show  itself  hardy  also  in  extra-tropical  countries. 
Barter  compares  the  edible  berries  to  clusters  of  Frontignac- 
Grape. 
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Vltts  Ttnlfera,  C.  Bauhin  • 

The   Grape- Vine.      Greece,  Turkey,  Persia,  Tartary  ;  probably 
also  in  the  Himalayas.      One  of  the  most  thankful  of  plants  over 
a  wide  cultural  range.      Praised  already  by  Homer ;  cultiYated  in 
Italy  as  early  as  the  bronze-age,  in  Armenia  since  Noah's  time. 
This  is  not  the  place,  to  discuss  at  length  the  great  indnstrial 
questions  concerning  this  highly  important  plant,  even  had  these 
not  already  engaged  the  attention  of  a  vast  number  of  colonists  for 
many  years.      A  large  territory  of  West-   and   South- Australia, 
also  of  Victoria  and  New  South  Wales  stretches  essentially  through 
the  Vine- zone,  and  thus  most  kinds  of  vine  can  be  produced  here, 
either  on  the  lowlands  or  the  less  elevated  mountains  in  various 
climatic  regions  and  in  different  geological  formations.     Among 
the    very    few    other  plants,  which   passed    through   years      of 
drought  m  Central  Australia  [Rev.  H.  Kempe].      The  best  grapes 
with  us  are  produced  mainly  between  the  30th  and  t38th  degree  of 
latitude.   Cultivation  for  wine  advances  on  the  Rhine  to  50^  north ; 
on  trellis  it  ert«nds  to  52"  or  53**  N.,  in  Norway  even  to  61*  17'. 
In  Italy  vines  are  often  trained  high  up  over  maples,  willows  and 
elms,  since  Pliny's  time ;  in  the  Caucasus  they  sometimes  grow  on 
Pterocarya.  Vines  attain  an  age  of  centuries  and  get  stems  3  feet  in 
diameter.     The  doors  of  the  dome  of  the  Ravenna-Cathedral  are  of 
vine- wood  [Soderim].     Tozetti  saw  a  vine  with  branches  extending 
diametrically,  as  a  whole,  over  3,000  feet  at  Montebamboli.   Rezier 
notes  a  plant,  beainng  about  4,000  bunches  of  grapes  annually  at 
Besanyon  [Regel].      A  single  plant  of  "Black  Hamburg "  under 
glass  at  Rockhampton,  England,  bore  annually  900-1,000  lbs.  of 
grapes   [Davis].      A  vine  of  enormous  magnitude  at  Hampton- 
Court  has  also  gained  wide  celebrity.      One  of  the  largest  vines  in 
the  world  is  growing  at  Oys  (Portugal),   which  covers  an  area  of 
5,315  feet,  and  the  stem  near  the  base  measures  over  6  feet  in 
circumference.      It  was  planted  in  1802,  and  gave  in  1862  grapes 
for  165  gallons  of  wine,  in  1874  for  146  gallons  (Journal  Society 
of    Arts).      A   vine  near  Sant<a  Barbara,   California,  which  was 
planted  68  years  ago  by  a  Mexican,  has  a  stem-diameter  of  one 
foot,  the  branches  covering  an  area  of  12,000  square  feet ;   it  pro- 
duces 10,000  to  12,000   lbs.   of  grapes  annually   [H.   Gardner]. 
Another  grape-vine,  growing  in  the  same  district,  measures  5  feet 
10  inches  in  stem-circumference  and  has  produced  4  tons  of  grapes 
in  a  year  [Meehan].     Instances  are  on  record  of  bunches  of  grapes 
having  attained  a  weight  of  20  lbs. ;  those  of  Canaan,  alluded  to  in 
holy  scripture,  must  have  been  still  heavier.  In  Italy  the  establish- 
ing of  vine-plantations  on  ordinary  culture-land   is  regarded  as 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  latter  four  or  five  fold,  and  elsewhere 
often  even  more  (whereas  cereal-land  is  apt  to  deteriorate),  pro- 
vided that  vine-diseases  can  be  kept  off.    The  imports  of  wine  into 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1886  amounted  to  about  15  million  gallons, 
worth  more  than  £5,000,000,  of  which  only  a  very  small  proportion 
came  from  British  colonies.  The  wine  imported  into  Victoria  in  1887 
was  valued  at  £128,000,  that  exported  at  £29.000.      In  1885, 
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France  bad  nearly  5  million  acres  of  land  planted  with  vines, 
yielding  close  upon  700,000,000  gallons  of  wine ;  the  acreage  and 
prodnce  of  Italy  were  not  much  less.  The  Bulletin  de  Statistique 
states  that,  the  production  of  wine  in  France  for  the  year  1^0 
amounted  to  603  million  gallons.  In  Italy,  where  the  devastations 
by  the  Phylloxera  have  not  been  quite  so  great,  the  yield  was  621 
million  gallons  according  to  the  returns  published  by  the  Minister  of 
Agriculture.  Chili  produces  about  33  million  gallons  per  annum. 
Major  B.  C.  Trumon  estimated  the  yield  of  Los  Angeles,  Califor- 
nia, at  17  million  gallons  in  1888.  The  production  of  raisins  in 
that  state  reached  in  1889  already  28  million  lbs. 

The  Corinthian  variety,  producing  the  currants  of  commerce, 
also  thrives  well  in  some  districts  of  extra-tropic  Australia,  where 
with  raisins  its  fruit  may  become  a  staple-article  of  export  beyond 
home-consumption.  The  Sal  tana- variety  is  not  to  be  much  pruned  ; 
the    bunches    when    gathered    are   dipped  in  an   alkaline   liquid 
obtained  from  wood-ashes,  to  which  a  little  olive-oil  is  added,  to 
expedite  drying,  which  is  effected  in  about  a  week  [G.  Maw].     The 
produce  of  sultana-raisins  fluctuates  from  7  to  30  cwt.  per  acre. 
The  plant  is  best  reared  on  limestone-formations.      In   Greece  the 
average-yield  of     ordinary  raisins   is  about  2,000   lbs.   per  acre 
[Simmonds].     Besides  the  Saltana  also  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Malvoisie  a  gros  grains  are  used  for  good  raisins.     By  continued 
crossing  of  the  Sultana- variety,  perhaps  other  seedless  kinds  might 
yet  be  originated.     Britain  imported  in  1889  1,173,000   cwts.   of 
currants  valued  at  £1,420,000,  and  573,000  cwts.  of  raisins  valued 
at   £910,000.       The    currants   imported    into   Victoria    in    1887 
were    valued   at  nearly  £80,000;    raisins   £36,000.      An   exten- 
sive   special   work     of    great    value   on   the  raisin-industry  has 
been     issued     in      1890     by     Professor    Gustav  Eisen,     in    San 
Francisco.     Dr.  W.  Hamm,  of  Vienna,   has  issued  a  Vine-map 
of     Europe,      indicating     the     distribution      of      the     different 
varieties  and  the  principal  sources  of  the  various  sorts  of  wine. 
The  writer  would  now  merely  add,  that  the  preservation  of  the 
grapes  in  a  fresh  state,  according  to  M.  Charmeux's  method,  and 
the  sundry  modes  of  effecting  the  transit  of  ripe  grapes  to  long 
distances,    ought    to  be   turned   to  industrial   advan^ige.       The 
Almeria- variety  has  lately  been  introduced  by  the  South- Austra- 
lian Government ;  this  kind  is  distinguished  for  keeping  well,  and 
is  largely  sent  from  Spain  to  the  English  market  [Dr.  Muecke]. 
The  pigment  of  the  dark  wine-berries  is  known  as  racemic  acid. 
The  juice  contains  along  with  tartaric  acid  also  grape-acid.     All 
these  chemically  defined  substances  have  uses  of  their  own  in  art 
and  science.     As  is  well  known,  the  grape-vine  is  subject  to  the 
attacks  of  various  insect-  and  fungus-pests.     The  most  destructive 
by  far  is. the  insect  called  the  Phylloxera  vastatrix.     None  of  the 
remedies  hitherto  suggested  seem  to  have  proved  really  effective, 
or  they  are  not  of  sufficiently  easy  and  cheap  application,  and  the 
Phylloxera  thus    is  still    rapidly    on    the  increase    in  Europe, 
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according  to  late  accounts  one-third  of  all  the  vineyards  of  France 
were  affected,  and  the  disease  is  also  spreading  in  Italy,  Spain^ 
Germany,  Austria,  Hungary,  Algeria,  Syria  and  South- Africa. 
The  most  effectual  method  of  combating  this  enemy  in  Fi-ance  has 
been  found  in  grafting  the  ordinary  grape-vine  on  stocks  of  several 
American  species  of  Vitis.  It  may  be  worthy  of  trial,  how  far  the 
grape-vine  can  be  grafted  on  such  other  species,  not  American,  as 
may  not  be  attacked  by  the  Phylloxera.  Professor  Monnier,  of 
Geneva,  has  introduced  the  very  expansive  sulphurous  anhydrous 
acid  gas  against  the  Phylloxera.  The  cultivation  of  insecticidal 
herbs,  to  check  the  ingress  of  Phylloxera,  should  be  more  exten- 
sively tried,  as  such  plants  might  ward  off  the  insect  at  all  events 
in  its  wingless  state.  Dr.  Herman  Behr  suggests  for  the  mitiga- 
tion of  this  plague  the  ignition  of  wood  near  vineyards,  when  the 
insect  is  on  its  wings,  as  all  such  insects  seek  fires,  and  succumb  in 
them  largely,  the  attraction  to  the  fiery  light  being  greatest  when 
the  sky  is  overcast,  or  when  the  nights  are  without  moonlight.  Mr. 
Leacock,  in  Madeira,  applies  a  coating  of  a  sticky  solution  of  i-esin 
in  oil  of  turpentine  advantageously  to  the  roots  of  Vines  affected 
by  Phylloxera.  Dr.  Clemm  extols  an  application  of  easily  decom- 
posed carbonates  or  sulphids  to  the  soil  with  subsequent  addition 
of  any  diluted  acid,  whereby  the  suffocating  carbonic  acid  gas  or  the 
sulphuret  of  hydrogen  is  formed  and  liberated,  the  resulting  salts 
in  their  turn  to  reinvigorate  and  nourish  the  suffering  plant 
[Dr.  G.  Krause].  Successive  broods  of  Phylloxera  maintained 
their  vitality  on  remnants  of  Vine-roots  for  six  years  and  more. 
Inundation  to  the  depth  of  a  few  inches  for  about  a  month,  where 
that  is  practicable,  completely  suffocates  the  Phylloxera,  but 
renders  the  vine  for  a  while  much  less  productive.  In  sandy  soil 
this  dreadful  insect  is  retarded  in  its  development,  action  and 
progress.  Bisulphide  of  carbon  has  proved  an  efficient  remedy  : 
this  expansive  fluid  is  introduced  into  the  soil  by  a  peculiar  injec- 
tor or  through  porous  substances  (wood,  earth),  saturated  with  the 
bisulphide,  the  cost  of  this  operation  being,  in  France,  £3  10s. -£4 
per  acre  annually.  [Planchon,  David,  Marion,  Robart.  See  also 
translations  by  K.  Staiger  and  A.  K.  Findlay.]  Dressing  with 
sulpho-carbonate  of  potassium  is  still  more  efficacious  and  less 
dangerous,  but  involves  an  annual  expenditure  of  about  £8 
per  acre  [W.  T.  Dyer].  Sand  might  be  dug  in  at  the  root«  of 
vines,  which  may  be  in  imminent  danger  of  becoming  a  prey  df 
Phylloxera.  Recently  it  has  been  insisted  on  by  Mr.  Bauer,  of 
San  Francisco,  that  it  would  be  best  to  put  minute  quantities 
of  mercury,  triturated  with  chalk,  near  the  roots  of  vines  affected 
with  Phylloxera,  a  measure  which  deserves  every  consideration,  as 
the  particles  of  quicksilver  would  only  very  gradually  become 
dissolved,  and  long  remain  stationary  ;  and  we  Imow  that  metal  in 
its  solutions  to  be  the  most  powerful  antiseptic,  a  dilution  of  one 
part  of  bichloride  of  mercury  in  5,000  parts  of  water  proving 
strong  enough  for  surgical  purposes,  It  is  reported  from  Califor- 
nia likewise,  that  there  cereals  seem  also  attacked  by  Phylloxera 
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Little's  soluble  Phenyl  is  among  the  remedies  recommended  by  the 
chief  viticultural  officer  in  San  Francisco  against  the  insect. 
The  Phylloxera  vastatrix  and  also  its  ova  succumb  at  a  heat  of 
113^  F.  already  [Couasnon  and  Solomon]  ;  thus  by  a  careful  heat- 
ing of  the  soil  the  insect  and  its  eggs  may  be  destroyed  without 
hurting  the  plant  dangerously.  Among  the  fungus-pests  the  too 
well-known  Oidium  is  effectually  checked  by  repeated  application 
of  powdered  sulphur.  The  mildew,  Peronospora  viticola,  is 
another  dreaded  enemy  and  has  caused  heavy  losses.  To  Professor 
Millardet,  of  Bordeaux,  the  credit  is  due  of  having  first  made 
known  an  effectual  remedy,  namely,  by  syringing  the  diseased 
vines  with  a  soltCtion  of  sulphate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  copper 
and  lime — 1  lb.  sulphate  of  copper  to  20  gallons  of  water.  Professor 
Baillon  however  states,  that  this  remedy  against  the  mildew 
has  in  many  cases  not  proved  so  efficaceous  as  was  expected, 
but  that  a  combination  of  sulphate  of  copper  and  ammonia 
not  only  destroyed  the  Peronospora,  but  at  the  same  time 
greatly  stimulated  the  growth  of  the  vines.  Mr.  Alfred 
Tait  observes,  that  in  Portugal  preference  is  given  over  the 
Bordeaux-fluid  to  the  dry  application  of  a  powder  containing  the 
substances  of  that  mixture  (sulphate  of  copper,  lime  and  sulphur) 
as  prepared  by  him  for  subduing  the  Peronospora.  The  Bordeaux- 
mixture  has  also  proved  the  best  remedy  against  Black  Rot,  which 
is  caused  by  Laestadia  Bidwellii  and  some  allied  Fungs,  such  as 
Phoma  uvicola  and  Phyllosticta  Labruscee.  The  Black  Rot-disease, 
which  works  great  havoc  among  the  vines  in  the  United  States  in 
moist  districts,  is  hardly  noticed  in  regions  with  a  dry  climate 
[Scribner  and  Viala].  Mr.  J.  Sisley  found  a  solution  of  6  lbs.  of 
common  salt  in  100  quarts  of  watei*  effective.  Another  form  of 
mildew  has  made  its  appearance  on  vines  in  Victoria,  viz.,  Erysiphe 
vitigena  (Cooke  and  Massee)  ;  in  the  eastern  coast-districts  of  Aus- 
tralia also  the  blight  of  the  vine-leaves,  arising  from  Pestalozzia 
uvicola  (Spegazzini)  has  been  found.  Vitis  Davidii  (Planchon) 
may  belong  to  the  wild  varieties  of  the  ordinary  grape-vine ;  it 
was  discovered  in  Western  Skensi  (34**  North,  108**  50'  East)  up  to 
11,000  feet  elevation;  the  same  wild  plant  was  sent  from  Kinhua, 
by  Consul  Cooper,  as  a  prickly  vine  and  as  bearing  large  purple 
grapes  ;  several  other  species  of  Vitis  exist  in  the  cooler  regions  of 
China  [Hemsley].  In  ti-opical  countries  vines  should  be  strongly 
manured,  to  make  them  productive  [C.  Merton].  Travellers 
through  new  temperate  regions  might  include  closely  kept  vine- 
seeds  among  those  to  be  disseminated.  Cream  of  Tartar  is  obtained 
from  sediments,  incrusted  during  fermentation  of  Grape- juice  or 
storage  of  wine.  From  this  sediment,  mainly  bitartrate  of  potassium, 
is  separable  tartaric  acid  through  removing  the  alkaline  base  by 
sulphuric  acid. 

Vitis  VUlpina,  Linne.*     ( VHU  rotundifolia,  Michaoz.) 

The  Muscadine-  or  Fox -Grape.     South-Eastem  States  of  North- 
America  ;  extends  also  to  Japan,  Manchuria  and   the  Himalayas. 
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This  species  includes  as  yarieties  the  Bnllace,  the  Mustang,  the 
Ballate- Grape  and  both  kinds  of  the  Scnppemongs.  The  berries 
are  of  pleasant  taste,  but  in  some  instances  of  strong  flavor ;  thej 
are  the  largest  among  American  grapes.  All  the  varieties  derived 
from  Vitis  vnlpina  are  perfectly  proof  against  the  attacks  of 
Phylloxera  vastatrix.  Although  in  infected  districts  a  few  insects 
may  sometimes  be  found  on  it,  yet  no  ill  effects  are  ever  manifested. 
The  flowering  season  is  about  six  weeks  later  than  that  of  the 
European  vine.  This  species  is  not  easily  propagated  from  cuttings, 
but  must  be  raised  from  seeds  or  by  layering.  As  this  is  a  very 
large  species,  the  vines  should  be  planted  20  to  30  feet  apart,  and 
grown  in  bower-fashion  or  on  trellises.  It  does  not  bear  pruning, 
but  some  of  the  superfluous  wood  may  be  trimmed  off  during 
summer.  It  is  only  suited  for  mild  climates  ;  even  in  the  latitude 
of  Washington  it  succumbs  to  the  cold,  being  thus  not  hardy  like 
most  other  North -American  species  in  Northern  Germany.  The 
bunches  contain  generally  only  from  4  to  10  large  berries,  but  are 
produced  abundantly  all  over  the  plant.  The  berries  are  of  a 
brownish-yellow  color  with  a  bronze-tinge  when  ripe ;  the  peel  is 
coriaceous,  the  juice  vinous,  of  delicate  perfume  resembling  muscat. 
The  grapes  do  not  ripen  together,  but  successively  during  about  a 
month,  and  drop  off  the  stalk  when  ripe.  To  gather  them  a  sheet 
is  generally  spread  under  the  vine  and  the  latter  shaken.  The 
Muscadine  vine  grows  sometimes  to  an  extraordinary  size,  rising  to 
the  top  of  the  tallest  trees.  A  Scuppernong,  planted  on  the  island 
of  Roanoke,  covers  the  almost  incredible  area  of  more  than  40  acres ; 
another  is  mentioned  by  M.  Labiaux  as  extending  still  further. 
Vitis  vulpina'  is  not  suited  for  stock,  on  which  to  graft  the 
European  vine  [Planchon].  Hybrids  of  this  species  with  the 
European  and  with  other  American  vines  are  but  little  fertile,  but 
by  further  crossing  the  first  hybrids  can  furnish  fertile  sorts, 
whereas  crosses  between  Vitis  vinifera,  V.  aestivalis,  V.  cordifolia, 
V.  riparia  and  V  Labrusca  in  any  way  are  hardly  less  fertile  than 
the  original  species  [Bush  and  Meissner].  Dr.  Kegel  refers  to 
V.  vulpina  also  V.  parviflora,  Roxburgh.  The  important  memoirs 
"  Les  Vignes  Am6ricanes,"  published  by  Planchon  since  1875, 
should  be  consulted  in  reference  to  American  vines. 


Voandzela  snbterranea,  Thouars. 

Madagascar  and  various  parts  of  Africa,  as  far  south  as  Natal. 
This  Earth- Pea  is  annual,  and  pushes  its  pods  underground  for 
maturation  in  the  manner  of  Arachis  hypogcea.  The  pods  ai*e 
edible  and  consumed  in  some  tropical  countries.  The  crop  from 
this  plant  has  been  particularly  rich  in  Amheim's  Land,  never 
less  tban  a  hundred  fold.  The  seeds,  soaked  in  water  for  a  night 
and  then  boiled,  afford  a  nutritive  and  palatable  food  [M.  Holtzej. 
Each  pod  has  generally  only,  one  seed,  somewhat  larger  than  a  pea. 
[Dr.  Henkel]. 
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^ITattsla  oorymbOMt,  Wendland. 

DeseprtB  of  Axistralia.     Sheep  are  particularly  fond  of  this  herb 
and  soon  get  fat  on  it  [Mrs.  M.  Heal]. 

^iralUollla  oaryotoides,  Roxburgh.     (Harina  caryotoides,  Hamilton.) 
India,  up  to  4,000  f^t  elevation  [Kurz].      A  dwarf  tufted  palm, 
eligible  for  scenic  group-planting. 

^FalliOhta  denaiflora^  Martius.     (W.  obUmgi/oUa,  Griffith.) 

Himalaya  as  far  as  27^  north.  There  one  of  the  hardiest  of  all 
palms.  It  is  not  a  tall  one,  yet  a  graceful  and  useful  object  for 
cultural  industnes. 

^tTashingrtOllia  filifera,  H.  Wendland.  (PHtchardia  fiUfera,  Linden.) 
From  South- California  to  Arizona  and  Colorado.  One  of  the 
most  northera  and  therefore  most  hardy'  of  American  palms.  Thia 
species  attains  a  height  of  about  50  feet.  In  gardens  it  passes 
often  under  the  name  Brahea  tilanientosa.  Thrives  well  near  Mel- 
bourne [C.  French].  W.  robnsta  (H.  Wendland)  occurs  near  the 
Sacramento- River,  and  will  endui^e  long-continued  drought  as  well 
as  a  few  degrees  of  frost  [Prof.  NaudinJ.  This  is  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  among  hardy  Palms. 

UTettlnia  anffusta,  Poeppig. 

Peru,  on  mountains  several  thousand  feet  high.  This  palm  is 
therefore  likely  to  endure  mild,  temperate  climes. 

UTettinia  Waynensls,  Spruce. 

Cordilleras  of  Peru.  Like  the  foregoing,  it  attains  a  height  of 
about  to  feet,  and  advances  to  elevations  of  3,000  to  4,000  feet. 

Before  finally  parting  from  the  American  palms,  it  may  be  appix)- 
priate  to  allude  briefly  to  some  of  the  hardier  kinds,  which  were 
left  unnoticed  in  the  course  of  this  compilation.  From  Dr.  Spruce's 
important  essay  on  the  Palms  of  the  Amazon-River  may  be.  learned 
that,  besides  other  species  as  j-et  imperfectly  known  from  the 
80Ui*ces  of  this  great  river,  the  following  kinds  are  comparatively 
hardy,  and  hence  might  find  places  for  cultivation  or  even 
naturalisation  within  the  .  limits  of  extra- ti*opical  countries : 
Geonoma  undata  (Klotzsch),  Iriartea  deltoidea  (Ruiz  and  Pa  von), 
Iriartea  ventricosa  (Martius),  which  latter  rises  in  its  magnificence 
to  fully  100  feet ;  Iriartea  exorrhiza  (Martius)  ;  this,  with  the  two 
other  Iriarteas,  ascends  the  Andes  to  5,000  feet.  Oenocai'pus 
multicauHs  (Spmce)  ascends  to  4,000  feet ;  from  six  to  ten  stems 
are  developed  from  the  same  root,  each  from  15  to  SO  feet  high. 
Of  Euterpe  two  species  occur  in  a  zone  between  .*J,000  and  6,000 
feet.  Phytelephas  microcarpa  (Ruiz  and  Pavon)  ascends  to  3,000 
feet  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Peru- Andes.  Phytelephas  macro- 
carpa  (R.  &  P.)  grows  also  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes,  up  to 
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4,000  feet ;  it  is  this  superb  species,  which  yields  by  its  seeds  much 
of  the  vegetable  ivory.  Phytelephas  aeqaatorialis  (Spruce)  occurs 
on  the  western  slope  of  the  Peruvian  Andes,  up  to  5,000  feet ;  this 
palm  is  one  of  the  grandest  objects  in  the  whole  vegetable  creation, 
its  leaves  attaining  a  length  of  30  feet !  The  stem  rises  to  20  feet. 
Palm-ivory  is  also  largely  secured  from  this  plant.  Though 
equinoctial,  it  lives  only  in  the  milder  regions  of  the  mountains. 
Carludovica  palmata  (R.  <fc  P.),  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Andes  of 
Peru  and  Ecuador  ascends  to  about  4,000  feet;  the  fan-shaped 
leaves  from  cultivated  specimens  furnish  the  main-material  for 
the  best  Panama-hats.  Count  de  Castelnau  saw  many  palms  on 
the  borders  of  Paraguay  during  his  great  Brazilian  expedition. 
Most  of  these,  together  with  the  palms  of  Uruguay  and  the  wide 
Argentine  territory,  would  probably  prove  adapted  for  acclimation 
in  mild  temperate  latitudes ;  but  hitherto  the  limited  access  to 
those  countries  has  left  us  largely  unacquainted  with  their  vegetable 
treasures  also  in  this  direction.  Von  Martins  demonstrated  so  t 
early  as  18.50  the  occurrence  of  the  following  palms  in  extra-tropical 
South- America :  Juania  australis  (H.  Wendland),  on  high  moun- 
tains in  Juan  Fernandez,  at  30°  south  latitude ;  Juboea  spectabilis 
(Humboldt),  in  Chili,  at  40**  south  latitude ;  Trithrinax  Brasilian» 
(Mart.),  at  3P  south  latitude  ;  Copernicia  cerifera  (Mart.),  at  29" 
south  latitude :  Acrocomia  Totai  (Mart.)^  at  28°  south  latitude ; 
Cocos  austi'alis  (Mart.),  at  34°  south  latitude ;  Cocos  Yatai  (Mart.), 
at  32"  south  latitude ;  Cocos  Romanzoffiana  (Chamisso),  at  28°  south 
latitude  :  Diplothemium  littorale  (Mart.),  at  30°  south  latitude. 
All  the  last-mentioned  palms  occur  in  Brazil,  the  Acrocomia  and 
Trithrinax  extending  to  Paraguay,  and  Cocos  australis  to  Uruguay 
and  the  La  Plata-States. 

While  some  palms,  as  indicated,  descend  to  cooler  latitudes,  others 
ascend  to  temperate  and  even  cold  mountain-regions.  Among  the 
American  species  are  prominent  in  this  respect — Euterpe  andicola 
(Brongniart),  E.  Haenkeana  (Brongn.),  E.  longivaginata  (Mart.), 
Diplothemium  Porallyi  (Mart.)  and  Ceroxylon  pithyrophyllum 
(Mart.),  all  occurring  on  the  Bolivian  Andes  at  an  elevation  of  about 
8,000  feet.  Ceroxylon  andicola  (Humboldt),  Kunthia  montana 
(Humb.),  Oreodoxafrigida  (Humb.)  and  Geonoma  densa  (Linden), 
also  reach  on  the  Andes  of  New  Granada  an  elevation  of  8,000  feet. 
Ceroxylon  Klopstockia  (Mart.)  advances  on  the  Andes  of  Venezuela 
fully  to  a  zone  of  7,500  feet  altitude,  where  Karsten  saw  stems  200 
feet  high,  with  leaves  24  feet  long.  There  also  occur  Syagrus  San- 
cona  (Karsten)  and  Platenia  Chiragua  (Karsten),  at  elevations  of 
5,000  feet,  botli  very  lofty  palms,  and  both  recently  reduced  by  Sir 
Joseph  Hooker  to  the  genus  Cocos.  From  the  temperate  moun- 
tain-regions of  sub-tropical  Mexico  are  known,  among  others, 
Chamapdorea  concolor  (Mart.),  Copernicia  Pumos  (Humb.),  C.  nana 
(Kunth)  and  Brahea  dulcis  (Mart.),  at  elevations  of  from  7,000  to 
8.000  feet. 
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Wissadula  rostrata,  Planchon. 

Tropical  Africa  and  America.  A  perennial  somewhat  shrubby 
plant,  easily  naturalised  in  frostless  regions.  The  bark  abounds  in 
serviceable  fibre  ;  and  as  the  plant  shoots  quickly  into  long  simple 
twigs,  if  cut  near  the  root,  fibre  of  good  length  is  easily  produced 
[Dr.  Roxburgh]. 

Wistaria  Chinensis,  De  CandoUe. 

The  "  Fuji "  of  Japan  and  China.  Hardy  still  at  Christiania, 
Lives  through  a  century  and  more.  The  stem  is  carried  up  straight, 
and  the  branches  are  trained  on  horizontal  trellises  at  Japanese 
dwellings,  affording  shade  for  seats  beneath.  One  Wistaria-tree 
will  thus  cover  readily  a  square  of  50  feet  by  50  feet,  the  delight- 
fully odorous  trusses  of  flowers  pendent  through  the  trellis  over- 
head [Christy].  Fortune  tells  us  of  a  tree  of  great  age,  which 
measured  at  3  feet  from  the  ground  7  feet  in  circumference,  and 
covered  a  space  of  trellis- work  60  feet  by  100  feet.  At  Sunningdale 
(England)  a  single  plant  covers  a  wall  9  feet  high  for  a  length  of 
340  feet  [J.  B.  Torry].  Flowers  probably  available  for  scent- 
distillation. 

Wistaria  frutesoena,  CandoUe.     (W.  speciosa,  Nuttall). 

South-Eastem  States  of  North -America.  A  woody  tall-climbing 
plant,  of  grand  value  with  the  preceding  species  for  bees. 

Withania  ooarnlans,  Dunal. 

Mountains  of  India.  A  somewhat  shrubby  plant.  With  the 
fruit  milk  can  be  coagulated  into  cnrd  for  cheese,  as  with  rennet ; 
the  active  principle,  according  to  Mr.  Sheridan  Lee,  is  best  extracted 
by  a  weak  aqueous  solution  of  kitchen-salt.  Galium  verum  (Linne) 
of  Europe,  Asia  and  North- Africa,  a  perennial  rubiaceous  herb, 
serves  also  for  rennet,  probably  with  other  species  of  that  genua 
and  of  Asperula. 

Witbania  somnifera,  Dunal. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  thence  to  South-Asia 
and  South- Africa.  A  half-shrub.  The  root,  according  to  Pix)fesRor 
McOwan,  acts  much  like  that  of  Podophyllum  medicinally. 

Witherinffia  solanaoea,  THeritier. 

South- America.  This  perennial  herb  is  deserving  of  trial-culture 
on  account  of  its  large  edible  tubers. 

Zantborrhiza  apiifolia,  L'Heritier. 

Eastern  North-America.  A  perennial,  almost  shi'ubby  plant,  of 
medicinal  value.  The  root  produces  a  yellow  pigment  similar  to 
that  of  Hydrastis  Canadensis.     Both  also  contain  berberin. 
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Zanthorrhoea  Tatei,  F.  v.  Mueller. 

Kangaroo-Island.  One  of  the  largest  of  the  6o-<»lled  *'  Aostralian 
Grass- trees,"  and  one  of  the  best  for  furnishing  the  fragrant  resin 
of  this  genus  of  plants,  that  product  being  in  demand  for  particular 
sorts  of  varnishes,  for  the  manufacture  of  sealing-wax,  for  picric  acid, 
which  it  yields  in  large  percentage,  for  coloring  walls  as  an  admix- 
ture to  lime,  and  for  some  other  technologic  purposes.  Approximate 
London-price  now  £8  for  the  ton,  according  to  Mr.  Will.  Somerville. 
Besin  is  also  commercially  exported  from  X.  australis  (R.  Brown) 
of  Tasmania  and  Victoria,  from  X.  resinosa  (Persoon)  of  N.S. 
Wales  and  Queensland,  from  X.  quadrangulata  (F.  v.  M.)  of  South- 
Australia,  from  X.  Preissii  (Endlicher)  of  West-Australia,  and 
from  X.  hastilis  (R.  Brown)  of  New  South  Wales.  Mechanical 
redissemination  should  be  effected,  wherever  the  plants  largely 
become  sacrificed  for  obtaining  the  resin,  the  annual  collection  of 
which  will  yield  a  good  and  permanent  income.  For  technologic 
and  geographic  notes  on  various  Xanthorrhoeas  see  also  '*  Zeitschrift 
des  oeaterreich.  Apotheker-Vereins  xxiii.,  293-295  (1885)."  As 
regards  their  culture  they  require  to  be  amply  provided  with  soil, 
best  of  a  somewhat  sandy  and  moory  nature.  X.  quadrangulata 
can  be  gi'own  among  rocks,  X.  Preissii  on  ordinary  pasture-soil. 

ZanthoBoma  sagrittifoliain,  Schott. 

West-Indies.  The  tubers  are  largely  cultivated  there,  and  used 
as  an  esculent  like  those  of  Colocasia.  The  plant  may  be  as  hardy 
as  the  latter. 

Zantbozylon  piperitom,  De  CandoUe. 

Used  as  a  condiment  in  China  and  Japan.  Fruit-capsules  re- 
markably fragrant. 

Zimenia  AmerioaJia,  Linne. 

Tropical  Asia,  Africa  and  America,  passing  the  tropics  however 
in  Queensland,  and  gaining  also  an  indigenous  position  in  Florida. 
This  bush  may  therefore  accommodate  itself  to  cooler  climes  in 
localities  free  from  frost.  The  fruits  are  edible,  resembling  yellow 
plums  in  appearance ;  their  taste  is  agreeable.  The  wood  is 
scented.  In  Mexico  called  **  Alvarillo  del  campo."  Mr.  P.  O'Shan- 
esy  recommended  this  shrub  for  hedges. 

Zylia  dolabrlformia,  Bentham. 

The  *'  Pyengadu  "  of  India,  extending  to  China  and  the  Phillipine- 
Islands,  ascending  mountains  to  3,000  feet.  An  Acacia-like  tree, 
attaining  a  height  of  about  120  feet,  the  stem  often  clear  up  to 
about  80  feet  and  of  very  considerable  girth.  Foliage  deciduous. 
The   wood  is   reddish-brown,   close-grained,   and  pervaded  when 

.    fresh   by    an    oily   glutinous   clamminess.     The   heartwood    is  of 
greater  durability  than  even  teak,  and  of  a  marvellous  resistance 
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to  shocks  throTigli  its  extreme  hardness.  It  is  used  for  gan- 
carriages,  crooks  of  ships,  railway-sleepers,  tools,  gauges,  ploughs, 
hoase-  and  bridge-posts  [Laslett].  Almost  as  indestructible  as 
iron,  hence  locally  called  ironwood ;  a  nfle  shot  at  20  yards  distance 
will  scarcely  cause  any  penetration  into  it  [Colonel  Blake]. 
Neither  the  teredo  nor  termites  will  touch  the  heart  wood  [Sir  J. 
Hooker].  It  can  only  be  sawn  up  in  a  fresh  state.  The  stem 
exudes  a  red  gum-resin  [Kurz].     This  tree  yields  also  saponin. 

Yoooa  alolfolia,  Linne. 

Carolina,  Florida,  West- India,  Mexico,  in  coast-sand.  Stem  to 
20  feet  high.     With  its  congeners  a  fibre- pi  ant. 

Yacoa  anarnstifolla,  Pursh. 

From  Missouri  and  Iowa  to  Colorado,  Arizona  and  New  Mexico. 
Height  according  to  Mr.  Grreen  to  about  15  feet.  One  of  the 
hardiest  of  all. 

Yacoa  baooata,  Torrey. 

Colorado,  Texas,  Southern  California,  Utah,  Northern  Mexico. 
In  its  ordinary  state  not  tall ;  but  the  variety  Y.  filifera  (Chabaud) 
will  sometimes  produce  a  stem  half  a  liundred  feet  high  with  a 
diameter  to  3  feet.  The  leaves  are  singularly  short  [S.  Watson]. 
This  furnishes  the  Tambico-fibre  for  cordage,  ropes,  rugs  and  other 
fabrics. 

Yaeoa  brevlfolla,  Engelmann. 

Southern  California,  Arizona  and  Utah,  in  the  deserts,  ascending 
to  4,000  feet.  Attains  a  height  of  30  feet.  The  whole  plant  can 
be  converted  into  paper  [Vasey,  Baker]. 

Yoooa  filamentosa,  Linne. 

The  Adam's  Needle.  From  Maryland  to  Florida.  An  almost 
stemless  species.  It  would  hardly  be  right,  to  omit  the  plants  of 
this  genus  altogether  here,  as  they  furnish  a  fibre  of  great  strength, 
similar  to  that  of  the  Agaves.  Moreover,  all  these  ])lants  are 
decorative,  and  live  in  the  poorest  soil,  even  in  drifting  coast-sand. 
They  are  also  not  hurt,  as  is  the  case  with  the  b'ourcroyas,  by 
slight  frosts. 

Tnooa  irloriosa,  Linne. 

Carolina  and  Florida,  along  the  sandy  coast-tracts.  Stem  not 
tall,  but  leaves  very  numerous.  The  fibre  of  the  leaves  furnishes 
much  material  for  rope,  to  supply  the  wants  for  ships  and  boats 
locally.  Yucca-ropes  are  lighter,  stronger  and  more  durable  than 
those  of  hemp  [H.  M.  Brackenridge].  At  Edinburgh  the  plant 
bore  a  temperature  of  0**  F.  with  impunity  [Gorlie]  ;  yet  the 
Yuccas  generally  prosper  also  in  tropical  countries. 
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Tnooa  Cliiatemal6iislfl,  Baker. 

Mexico  and  Guatemala.  Acquires  finally  a  height  of  about  20 
feet.  Regarding  the  specific  characteristics  of  the  various  Yuccaa 
see  particularly  Baker's  descriptions  in  the  journal  of  the  Linn. 
Soc.  1880. 

Tnooa  Treonllaaa,  Carriere. 

Prom  Texas  to  Mexico.  Stem  to  about  50  feet  high,  branched 
only  near  the  summit.  Grand  in  aspect  and  also  most  showy  on 
accoant  of  its  vast  number  of  white  flowers  of  porcelain-lustre- 
The  fruit  tastes  like  that  of  the  Papaw  [Lindheimer]. 

Tnooa  Tnoataaa,  Engelmann. 

Mexico.  This  species  attains  a  height  of  about  25  feet,  branching 
from  the  base.  Y.  canaliculata  (Hooker)  ranges  from  Texas  to 
North -Mexico,  and  has  a  stem  up  to  25  feet  high,  with  very  long 
leaves. 

Zalaooa  seounda,  Griffith. 

Assam,  as  far  north  as  28'^.  A  stemless  palm  with  large  feathery 
leaves,  exquisitely  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  Before  we 
quit  the  Asiatic  palms,  we  may  learn  from  Von  Martins'  great 
work,  how  many  extra-tropical  members  of  this  princely  order 
were  already  known  in  1850,  when  that  masterly  publication  wa« 
concluded.  Martins  enumerat'CS  as  belonging  to  the  boreal  extra- 
tropical  zone  in  Asia ;  From  Silhet,  at  24°  north  latitude  :  Calamus 
erectus,  Roxb. ;  C.  extensus,  Roxb. ;  (J.  quinquenervius,  Roxb.  j— 
frfmi  Garo,  at  26^  north  latitiuie  •  Wallichia  caryotoides,  Roxb. ; 
Ptychosperma  gracilis,  Miq. ;  Caryota  urens,  L. ;  Calamus  leptos- 
padix,  Griff.  ; — from  Khasya,  in  26^  north  latitude  Calamus  acan- 
thospathus,  Griff ;  C.  macrospathus.  Griff. ;  Plectocomia  Khasyana, 
Griff.;  frofm  Assain  about  2T°  north  latitude :  Areca  Nagensis,  Griff.; 
A.  triandra,  Roxb. ;  Livistona  Jenkinsii,  Griff. ;  Daemonorops 
nutantiflorus,  Griff ;  D.  Jenkinsii,  Grriff ;  D.  Guruba,  Mart. ; 
Plectocomia  Assamica,  Griff. ;  Calamus  tenuis,  Roxb.  ;  C.  Flagel- 
lum,  Griff. ;  C.  Heliotropium,  Hamilt. ;  C.  floribundus.  Griff. ; 
Phoenix  Ouseloyana,  Griff. ;  frovi  Upper  Assam  between  28"  and  29* 
north  latitude:  Caryota  obtusa,  Griff.;  Zalacca  secunda.  Griff.; 
Calamus  Mishnielensis,  Griff. — from  Larjiling  at  27°  north  latitude: 
Wallichia  obtusifolia.  Griff;  Licuala  peltata,  Roxb.;  Plectocomia 
Himalaiana,  Griff ;  Calamus  schizospathus.  Griff. ; — frtfrn  Nepalj 
between  28°  and  29''  north  latitude  :  Chamserops  Martiana,  Wall. : — 
from  GuhrvalL  in  SO^  north  latitude:  Calamus  Royleanus,  Griff.; — 
from  Saharanpoor,  in  30°  north  latitude :  Borassus  flabelliformis,  L.; 
— from  Duab,  in  31"  north  latitude  :  Phoenix  sylvestris,  Roxb.  ;— 
from  Kheree,  in  30"  north  latitude  .*  Phoenix  humilis,  Royle  ;—fr(m 
Dekan  :  Bentinckia  Coddapanna,  BeiTy,  at  an  elevation  of  4,000  feet. 
Miqnel  mentioiiS  as  palms  of  Japan  (entirely  extra-tropical :  Rhapi« 
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flabelliformis,  Alton ;  R.  humilis,  Blume ;  Chameerops  excelna, 
Thunb. ;  Livistona  Chinensis,  Br.  and  Arenga  saccharifera.  Labi  11. 
or  a  species  closelj  allied  to  that  palm. 

Says,  Linn^.* 

The  Maize  or  Indian  Corn.  Indigenous  to  the  warmer  parts  of 
South- America.  St.  Hilaire  mentions  as  its  native  country  Para- 
guay. A.  de  Candolle  believes  it  to  have  come  originally  from  New 
Granada.  Found — as  cultivated — in  Central  America  already  by 
Columbus.  This  conspicuous,  though  annual  cereal  grass  interests 
us  on  this  occasion  as  being  applicable  to  far  more  uses  than  those, 
for  which  it  has  been  employed  in  most  parts  of  the  globe.  In 
North -America,  for  instance,  maize  is  converted  into  a  variety  of 
dishes  for  the  daily  table,  being  thus  boiled  in  an  immature  state, 
as  "  green  com."  Mixed  with  other  flour  it  furnishes  good  bread. 
For  some  kinds  of  cakes  it  is  solely  used,  also  for  maizena,  macaroni 
and  polenta.  Several  varieties  exist,  the  Inca-Maize  of  Peru  being 
remarkable  for  its  gigantic  size  and  large  grains  ;  the  variety  nana 
is  very  hardy,  having  matured  seeds  in  Norway  as  far  north  as 
63**  13'  according  to  Professor  Schuebeler.  Some  varieties  in  wet 
tropical  countries  ripen  grain  within  six  weeks  from  the  time  of 
sowing.  Maize  is  not  readily  subject  to  the  ordinary  corn-diseases, 
but  to  prosper  its  requires  fair  access  to  potash  and  lime.  Good 
writing  and  printing  papers  can  be  prepared  from  maize-straw. 
Meyen  calculated,  that  the  return  from  maize  under  most  favorable 
circumstances  in  tropical  countries  would  be  eight  hundred  fold, 
and  under  almost  any  circumstances  it  is  the  largest  yielder  among 
cereals  in  warm  countries.  Acosta  counted  on  some  cobs  of  the 
Inca-Maize  as  many  as  700  grains,  and  says  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
to  harvest  of  this  variety  300  fold  of  the  seeds  sown  ;  it  grows  to  a 
height  of  15  feet  in  rich  soil  and  under  careful  cultivation,  by 
which  means  the  grains  will  become  four  or  five  times  as  large  as 
the  ordinary  kind.  In  Peni  it  can  be  grown  up  to  an  altitude  of  8,000 
feet.  Mr.  Buchanan,  of  Lindenau,  obtained  150  bushels  of  ordinary 
maize  from  an  acre  in  Gippsland-flats,  colony  Victoria.  In  the 
literal  region  of  North-Queensland  three  harvests  can  be  obtained 
within  a  year  from  some  varieties.  Even  in  the  veiy  dry  clime  of 
the  Murray-River  districts  maize,  but  under  irrigation,  has  yielded 
80  bushels  per  acre  [D.  Corfiiack].  Prof.  Blount  succeeded  in 
growing  a  hardy  variety  of  maize  in  Colorado  at  an  elevation  of 
5,000  feet  [W.  Farrer.]  From  the  stalks  of  ordinary  maize,  after 
the  ripened  grains  have  been  plucked,  sugar  at  the  rate  of  900  lbs. 
per  acre  is  still  obtainable  (Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington). 
Maize  has  come  into  use  for  alcoholic  distillation.  In  1879  already  the 
United  States  produced  1,547,900,000  bushels  of  maize  on  53  millions 
of  acres,  to  the  value  of  580  million  dollars  or  about  £120,000,000. 
In  1882  the  maize-produce  there  was  1,617,000,000  bushels,  from 
68,800,000  acres,  realising  monetarily  783,867,000  dollars,  equal  to 
£163,000,000;    in   1890   the   yield    was   1,490,000  bushels.     The 
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import  of  Corn-flour  and  Maizena  into  Victoria  during  1887  came 
to  434,57f5  Ibb.,  valaed  at  £9,681.  Maize-grain  will  retain  its  power 
of  germination  for  two  years  with  certainty.  As  a  fattening 
saccharine  green-fodder,  maize  is  justly  and  universally  in  warm 
countries  appreciated.  In  America  much  used  for  ensilage.  In 
Middle  Europe  the  Horse-tooth  variety  is  frequently  grown  for 
this  purpose,  and  attains  occasionally  a  height  of  fully  12  feet, 
although  the  seeds  do  not  come  to  perfection  there.  Any  ergot 
from  it  is  used,  like  that  of  rye,  for  medicinal  purposes.  Maise- 
com  contains  about  75  per  cent,  of  starch.  Dierbach  recommends 
mellago  or  treacle  from  maize  instead  of  that  prepared  from  the 
roots  of  Triticum  repens,  L.,  and  the  molasses  so  obtained  series 
also  for  culinary  uses.  Sugar  and  treacle  are  now  made  on  a  large 
scale  from  maize-stems  in  the  manner  indicated  under  Andro- 
pogon  saccharatus.  Exposure  to  extreme  and  protracted  cold — 
four  years  in  Polaris  Bay,  Smith  Sound,  81°  38 '  north  latitude — 
did  not  destroy  the  vitality  of  wheat-  and  maize-grains  [B.  J. 
Lynch].  The  elongated  thread-like  styles  have  come  recently  into 
medicinal  use.  The  occasional  attacks  of  particular  kinds  of  nut, 
smut  and  blight  must  be  overcome  by  the  same  measures,  adopted 
against  similar  parasitic  f ungs  on  wheat.  Ustilago  Maydis  (Corda) 
can  in  particular  become  extensively  destructive  to  maize-crops. 


Kelkova    aonmlnata,    Planchon.       (Platura   acumituda,    Lindley;    P. 
Japonica,  Miquel ;  Zelkova  KeaJn,  Savatier  and  Franchet.) 

The  '*  Keaki  "  Japan.  Considered  one  of  the  best  timber-trees 
there ;  height  up  to  160  feet ;  stem -diameter  to  10  feet  [Prof. 
Luerssen].  Likes  calcareous  soil.  It  proved  of  rapid  growth  and 
valuable  as  a  shade-tree  also  at  Melbourne.  The  wood  never  cracks, 
and  is  hence  most  extensively  used  for  turnery,  also  much  for  fur- 
niture [Reinl.  For  out-door  work  the  most  valued  wood  in  Japan 
[Christy]. 


Zelkova  orenata,  8pach.     (Planera  Biehardi,  Michauz.) 

Sooth- Western  Asia,  ascending  to  5,000  feet.  In  favorable 
localities  a  good -sized  tree,  with  qualities  resembling  those  of  the 
elms.  Growth  of  comparative  celerity.  Resists  severe  frosts.  Its 
tendency  to  form  straight  and  tall  stems  with  few  and  short 
branches  is  evident.  Attains  an  age  over  200  years ;  rate  of  growth 
about  2  feet  a  year.  Medwedieff  calls  this  tree  the  pearl  of  the 
Caucasian  forests.  The  propagation  is  either  from  seeids  or  layers 
or  cuttings  [H.  Scharrer].  The  wood  is  pale-yellowish  and  streaked, 
tough  and  elastic,  heavy,  hard,  fine-grained,  neither  rends  nor 
warps  ;  also  under  ground  never  infested  by  insects,  almost  im- 
perishable. The  allied  Z.  Cretica  (Spach)  is  restricted  to  South- 
Europe. 
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Klnriber  ofiolnale.  BoHcoe. 

The  Ginger.  India  and  China.  Possibly  this  plant  maj  be 
prodnctive  also  in  the  warmer  temperate  zone,  and  give  satisfactory 
resnlts.  In  Jamaica  it  is  caltiyated  up  to  an  eleration  of  3,500 
feet  [W.  Fawcett],  The  multiplication  is  effected  by  division  of 
the  root.  For  candied  ginger  only  the  young  succulent  roots  are 
used,  which  are  peeled  and  scaled  prior  to  immersion  into  the 
saccharine  liquid;  but  Galanga  root  is  similarly  used.  Great 
Britain  imported  in  1884  aboufc  56,000  cwt.  of  ginger,  valued  at 
£124,000. 

M«>n*^  aquatloa,  Linn^.     {Hydropyrum  e$culenium.  Link). 

The  Canada-Bice.  In  shallow  streams  and  around  ponds  and 
lakes,  from  Canada  to  Florida.  Annual.  This  grass  might  be 
readily  naturalised.  It  attains  a  height  of  9  feet.  Although  its 
grain  can  be  utilised  for  bread-com,  we  would  wish  to  possess  the 
plant  chiefly,  to  obtain  additional  food  for  water-birds. 

Zizanla  flnitanSf  Michauz.     {Hydroehloa  CaroUnensis,  Beauvoia). 

Southern  States  of  North- America.  This  grass,  floating  in  shallow 
streams,  or  creeping  on  muddy  banks  of  rivers  or  swamps,  ia 
praised  by  Prof.  C.  Mohr  as  valuable  for  fodder,  lasting  throughout 
the  year. 

Xtmania  latlfolla,  Tarczaninow.  {Hydropyrum  laiifolium,  Grisebach). 
The  Kau-sun  of  China.  In  lakes  of  Amur,  Manchuria,  phina 
and  Japan.  Regarded  by  Bentham  as  conspeciflc  with  Z.  aquatica. 
From  Dr.  Hance  we  know,  that  the  solid  base  of  the  stem  forms  a 
very  choice  vegetable,  largely  used  in  China,  where  this  tall  water- 
grass  undergoes  regular  cultivation  like  the  Trapa. 

Xlsanla  mlliaoeaf  Miohanx.* 

Southern  part  of  North- America,  West-Indies.  Tall  and  peren- 
nial, more  restricted  to  the  tidewater-meadows  and  ditches,  accord- 
ing to  Pursh ;  while  according  to  Chapman's  note  it  is  generally 
distributed  like  Z  aquatica,  with  which  it  has  similar  use.  In 
Southern  Brazil  occurs  a  similar  if  not  identical  grass — ^namely 
Z.  microstachya  (Nees). 

ZiXjpl&lUI  Ol&lorozyloil,  Oliver. 

The  Cogwood-tree.  Jamaica,  in  mountainous  regions.  Height 
considerable.  Wood  greenish,  ponderous,  hard,  tough,  durable  also 
in  water.  Splendid  for  cogs,  machinery  [Sloane,  Browne.  See 
Dyer's  Kew-Bulletin,  June,  1889]. 

Xtsjpl&iui  Joasalro,  Martins. 

Brazil,     Recommended  as  yielding  edible  fruit  in  arid  regions. 
Xisypl&lUI  Jl^Jnba,  Lamarck. 

From  India  to  China  and  East-Australia,  extending  also  to 
tropical  Africa,  ascending  the  Himalayas  to  4,500  feet.    This  shrub 
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or  tree  can  only  be  expected  to  bear  its  pleasant  fruits  within  tke 
temperate  zone  in  warm  regions.  The  fruit  is  red  or  yellow  and  of 
the  size  of  a  cherry ;  it  ripens  in  the  milder  regions  of  Victoria. 
The  Tnssa-silkworm,  which  according  to  Dr.  Forbes  Watson  is  the 
most  important  and  widely  distributed  of  the  wild  silk-insects  of 
India,  feeds  on  Z.  Jujuba,  but  also  on  Terminalia,  Shorea,  Bombax 
heptaphyllum  (CaTanilles)  and  some  other  trees ;  often  its  cocoons 
are  merely  collected  in  the  forests. 

%i%jVhnm  XeOtns,  Lamarck. 

Countries  around  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  The  fruits  are  small 
and  less  sweet  than  those  of  Z.  vulgaris ;  nevertheless  thej  are 
largely  used  for  food  in  the  native  country  of  this  bush,  and  are 
quite  a  staple-product  for  the  local  fruit-markets  there  [Dr.  Shaw]. 
Z.  nummularia  (Wight  and  Amott)  is  an  allied  species  from  the 
mountains  of  India,  ascending  to  about  3,000  feet.  It  is  much 
used  for  garden-hedges.  The  fruit  is  sweet,  acidulous  and  of  a 
pleasant  flavor  [Sir  D.  Brandis]. 

ZizyphlUI  BKIfltal,  Grisebach. 

Argentina.     A  fine  tree  with  edible  fruits. 

Zlsyphus  rnirosa,  Lamarck. 

Nepal  and  other  mountainous  parts  of  India.  A  small  trc^e? 
hardier  than  Z.  Lotus.  The  fruit  of  this  is  also  edible,  and  the 
same  may  be  said  of  a  few  other  Indian  species. 

Zizyphus  SlmensUlv  Lamarck. 

China  and  Japan.     Similar  in  use  to  the  last. 

Zlsyphus  Spina  Chrlsti,  Willdenow. 

Middle  and  North-Africa,  South-Wostem  Asia.  Rather  ah  ed<n?- 
plant  than  a  fruit-bush. 

ZlzyphuB  vulirariB,  Lamarck. 

Orient,  particularly  Syria,  extending  to  China  ;  in  the  Himalaya.s 
up  to  6,500  feet.  A  small  tree,  adapted  for  a  mild  temperate  clime. 
Fruits  scarlet,  about  an  inch  long,  with  edible  pulp ;  they  are 
known  as  South-European  Jujubes.  The  allied  Z.  oxyphylla  (Edpe- 
woHh)  has  a  very  acid  fruit. 

Koysia  punirenB,  Willdenow. 

Eastern  and  Southern  Asia,  East- Australia.  This  creepiiiir 
grass,  although  not  lai-ge,  is  important  for  binding  coast-sands ;  it 
will  live  on  saline  soil,  and  can  also  be  utilised  as  a  lawn-grass, 
choking  out  most  other  grasses.     Relished  by  stock. 

Number  of  plants,  primarily  recorded,  2,485.  Very  many  besides 
secondarily  mentioned. 
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Alnas  aomnlnatay  Hmnboldt. 

From  Mexico  to  Chili,  particularly  at  snbalpine  elevations* 
There  among  the  best  of  artisans' -trees  [Rev.  Prof,  Sodira]. 

Hypoestas  iiiosoliata«  F.  v.  Mueller  &  Holtze. 

Amheims  Land.  This  perennial  herb  is  pervaded  by  a  singularly 
penetrating  musk-scent,  so  that  from  the  foliage  a  powerful  cos- 
metic can  be  distilled,  the  odorous  principle  not  being  subject  to 
chemical  decomposition  through  gentle  heat.     [W.  Carr-Boyd]. 

Ma«lloagt>  tuberonlata,  Willdenow. 

Countries  at  the  Mediterranean  Sea.  This  herb,  though  annual, 
deserves  special  attention  of  pasturalists  in  mild  climes,  as  its  fruits 
never  become  spinular,  although  they  are  somewhat  rough.  M. 
turbinata  (Willdenow)  from  the  same  region  is  recommended  from 
California  for  meadows ;  but  it  is  less  worthy  of  choice,  becaose 
even  its  smooth -fruited  state  might  turn  at  any  subsequent  time 
into  the  spinular  variety  known  of  this  species,  and  thus  injure 
fleeces  of  depasturing  sheep. 

Kusa  Baijoo,  Siebold  and  Zuooarini. 

Riu-Kiu  Islands,  therefore  entirely  extratropic.  This  species  has 
the  stately  habit  of  M.  paradisiaca,  but  is  much  more  hardy.  It 
requires  but  slight  protection  in  the  mildest  part  of  England.  In 
an  utilitarian  aspect  it  is  a  fibre-plant,  and  is  thus  frequently 
cultivated  in  Southern  Japan  [J.  Gt,  Baker]. 

Faniomn  plioatmn,  Lamarck. 

Southern  Asia,  Madagascar.  This  spacious  broad-leaved  gra&s 
proved  hardy  as  far  south  as  Port  Phillip.  Pasture-animals,  par- 
ticularly  horses,  are  fond  of  it  {J.  E.  Dixon]. 
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TABLE     OF    AVERAGES    AND    EXTREMES     OF 
TEMPERATURE     OP    AIR     IN    VICTORIA. 

Furnished  by  the  Melbourne- Observatory. 


stations. 

Yearly  Mean 
Temperature. 

EztremelHazimnm  Extreme  M{«iwt«i«i 
Temperature.     1     Temperatore. 

• 

Years. 

Fahr. 

Years. 

Fahr. 

Years. 

Fair. 

OapeOtway 

28 

o 
56-2 

22 

o 
1080 

22 

o 
300 

Portland  ... 

14 

56-8 

23 

1080 

23 

270 

Melbourne 

33 

57-5 

83 

111-2 

33 

27  0 

Cape  Schanck 

5 

67-3 

8 

1000 

8 

30-0 

Wilson's  Promontory 

16 

56-4 

13 

1040 

14 

30O 

Gabo-Island 

21 

58-0 

12 

940 

18 

82-0 

Ballarat   ... 

30 

54-3 

29 

1140 

29 

22  0 

8 

54-9 

8 

1030 

8 

28.0 

Macedon 

16 

68*2 

1 

960 

2 

28-0 

Upper  Macedon     ... 

18 

486 

13 

980 

13 

230 

Sunbury  ... 

9 

56-3 

11 

107-7 

10 

250 

Berwick   ... 

24 

67-2 

... 

... 

... 

Stratford 

12 

571 

12 

1100 

12 

22-0 

Stawell 

19 

57-8 

20 

1200 

22 

25i3 

Dimboola... 

4 

57-8 

4 

1160 

4 

ao-o 

Sandhurst 

28 

58.7 

29 

1174 

28 

27-5 

Clnnes      ... 

8 

55-6 

11 

1130 

8 

230 

Cashel      

8 

60-8 

9 

lll-O 

9 

25-0 

Beecbworth 

14 

56-2 

14 

1110 

14 

26-U 

Dchuca 

8 

eo-2 

9 

111-0 

9 

23-0 

Yarrawonga 

11 

60-4 

11 

112-0 

11 

25-0 

Omeo 

9 

58.8 

9 

107-0 

12 

16-5 

T 
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TABLE    OF    AVERAGE    ANNUAL    RAINFALL 
VICTORIA. 

Furnished  by  the  hfelhourne- Observatory. 


IN 


District  or  Banin. 

Names  of  Stations. 

Amount. 

Years. 

inches. 

CapeOtway 

35.12 

28 

West  Coast          ^ 

Portland  ... 
Warmambool 

32.85 
20.02 

30 
15 

Glenhuntly,  Macarthur 

31^.61 

11 

Geelong    ... 

20  01 

21 

Wyndham 

30-61 

17 

South  Coast 

Melbourne 

25  98 

35 

Tyabb,  Hastings    ... 

3io0 

17 

Cape  Schanck 

29-79 

10 

WUson's  Promontory 

43-39 

18 

East  Coast 

Port  Albert             

2618 

25 

Gabo  Island 

3810 

30 

HamUton 

25-64 

22 

Olenelg  and  Wannon 

Glenthomson 

27-43 

13 

Casterton,  Retreat. . . 

24-75 

6 

Ercildoune,  Burrumbete     ... 

25-47 

16 

Hopkins  River  and  Mount 
Emu  Creek 

Ararat 

Yalla-Y-Poora,  Streatham  ... 

Wickliffe 

22-71 
22-42 
21-96 

28 
12 
10 

Eeilambete,  Terang 

3013 

11 

Camperdown 

30-49 

23 

Mount  Elephant  and  Lake 
Coxangamite     ... 

Rokewood 

Poligolet,  Derrinallum 

Mount  Bute^  Lintons 

21-47 
22-74 
24.74 

19 
10 
18 

Firron  Yalloak 

27-68 

9 

s 

Buninyong 

39-77 

32 

Ballarat 

26-86 

30 

Birregurra 

33-00 

18 

Moovabool  and  Barwon  riTers ' 

Stony  CreeK  Reservoir 

25-17 

14 

Murdeduke,  Winchelsea      ... 

20-85 

11 

Lovely  Banks  Reservoir 

18-52 

14 

Mount  Gellibrand ... 

28-37 

10 

s 

Macedon  ... 

35-59 

16 

Romsey    ... 

27-37 

6 

Saltwater     and      Werribee 

Blackwood 

39-82 

12 

Rivera               

Sunbury  ... 

22-91 

11 

Ballan      ... 

31-39 

13 

Bacchus  Marsh 

19-46 

9 

Yan  Yean  Reservoir 

25-45 

36 

Warrandyte 

36-15 

20 

Berwick   ... 

39  02 

24 

Femtree  Gully 

43-33 

17 

Tarra  River  and  Dandenong 

Kew         

29-60 

22 

Creek ' 

Gembrook 

4700 

11 

Dandenong 

31-66 

12 

Yering     ... 
Beenak     ... 

33-97 

8 

64-64 

12 

^ 

Warburton 

54-68 

12 
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Table  of  Avbhaoh  Annual  Rainfall  in  Victor[A — continued. 


District  or  Bwin. 

NamM  of  StationB. 

Amount. 
~inche«. 

Ye^ 

- 

Sale           '    ... 

25-36 

15 

Stratford  ... 

2700 

IS 

Rosedale 

26-20 

12 

Mitchell  and  Latrobe  rivers  < 

Warragul 

46-75 

12 

Maffra      

26-00 

13 

Grant 

45-81 

lO 

Baimsdale 

27-66 

11 

Lowan  Shire  and  Mallee   ..A 

Warracknabeal 

Neuarpurr,  Apsley 

StaweU 

14-45 
22-75 

17 
10 

'" 

20-96 

22 

Wimmera  River  ... 

Horsham  ... 

Halls  Gap,  Grampians 

1704 
83  66 

17 
17 

DimbooJa 

15-59 

12 

Banyenong,  Donald 

15-76 

14 

Avon  and  BichardBon  rivers- 

Wallaloo,  Glenorohy 

16-72 

11 

Warranooke,  Glenorohy 

17-46 

13 

' 

Daylesford 

3605 

20 

Sandhurst 

21-78 

29 

Gastlemaine 

24-59 

15 

Newlyn 

28-73 

14 

Clunes  Weir 

2309 

14 

Barker's  Creek  Reservoir   ... 

25  93 

14 

Expedition  Pass  Reservoir ... 

26-06 

14 

Loddon  River 

Crusoe  Reservoir   ... 

22-92 

14 

Maryborough 

20-28 

13 

Maldon     ... 

2501 

12 

Clunes 

21-4S 

IZ 

Tragowell  Station 

1410 

11 

.  Lake  Meraa  Stetion 

14-46 

» 

1  Durham  Ox 

1516 

» 

i  Kerang    ... 

14-35 

11 

' 

1  Kyneton  ... 

3199 

17 

Malmsbury  Reservoir 

25-89 

15 

Campaspe  River  and  Lake^ 

Sutton  Grange  Reservoir    ... 

31-19 

15 

Corop  ... 

Trentham 

89-69 

11 

Whroo     ... 

23-72 

IS 

Metcalfe 

26-23 

12 

' 

Kaarimba^northof  Shepparton 

20-49 

24 

Shepparton 

18-70 

13 

Qonlbnm  and  Broken  rivers- 

Alexandra 

28-72 

12 

Cashel      

22-14 

11 

Edenvale.Strathbogie  Ranges 

44-08 

9 

Beechworth 

32-40 

19 

Ovens  River 

Wangaratta 

24-82 

12 

Mitta     MiUa    and    Kiewa( 
rivers  ... 

Omeo 

25-43 

11 

'   Wahgunyah 

21*91 

20 

Piangil    ... 

18-96 

17 

Coonanffe 
Pannoooamawn 

20-30 
17-52 

6 
15 

Murray  River 

Chiltern  ... 

24-78 

12 

Picola      

17-64 

10 

Echuca    ... 

18*23 

12 

Yarrawonsra 

UiyiU^ed  by 

JO.22 

Cjoog 

11 

te — 
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GENERA  INDICATING: 

▲limentary  Plants— 

1.  Yielding  Herbage  (culinary) — 

AgriophyUum,  Allium,  Amarantus,  Anthriscus,  Apium,  Aralia* 
Atriplex,  Barbarea,  Basella,  Beta,  Bongardia,  Borrago,  Brassica,*' 
Campanula,  Caulanthus,  ChameBrops,  Chenopodium,  Claytonia, 
Corcliorus,  Crambe,  Cynara,  Eremurus,  Buchlaena,  Gelidium, 
Gigantochloa,  Gracilaria,  Gunnera,  Hibiscus,  Lactuca,*  Lepi- 
dium,  Montia,  Musa,  CEnanthe,  Phamaceum,  Physorrhyncbos, 
Pringlea,  Pugioninm,  Bbeum,  Bumex,  Sanguisorba,  Scandix, 
Scbizostacbyum,  Scorzonera,  Silene,  Spinacia,*  Talinum, 
Tetragonia,  Theligonum,  Tropaeolum,  Valerianella,  Zizania. 

2.  Yielding  Roots  (culinary) — 

Allium,*  Alpinia,  Alstroemeria,  Amorphophallus,  Apios, 
Apium,  Aponogeton,  Arracacha,  Asparagus,*  Bambusa,  Bassowia, 
Beta,*  Boussingaultia,  Brassica,*  Butomus,  Campanula,  Carum, 
Chserophyllum,  Cichorium,  Colocasia,*  Conopodium,  Cordyline, 
Crambe,  Cymopterus,  Cyperus,  Daucus,*  Dendrocalamus,  Dios- 
corea,*  Diposis,  Eustrephus,  Ferula.  Flemingia,  Flueggea,  Geit- 
onoplesium,  Gigantochloa,  Gladiolus,  Heleocbaris,  Helianthus, 
Hypochoei-is,  Ipomoea,*  Iris,  Manihot,*  Microseris,  Nelumbo, 
Nepeta,  Ophiopogon,  Oxalis,  Pachyrrhizus,  Peucedanum,*  Pim- 
pinella,  Plectranthus,  Pouzolzia,  Priva,  Psoralea,  Pueraria, 
Raphanus,  Rhaponticum,  Ruscus,  Soil  la,  Scolymus,  Scorzonera, 
Secbium,  Selinum,  Solanum,*  Stachys,  Stilbocarpa,  Thapsia, 
Tinguarra,  Tragopogon,  Triglochin,  Tropeeolum,  Ullucus, 
Uvularia,  Valeriana,  Witbbringia,  Xanthosoma. 

S.    Yielding  Cereal  Grain — 

Andropogon,*  Avena,*  Coix,  Eleusine,  Hordeum,*  Oryza,* 
Panicum,  Pennisetum,  Poa,  Secale,*  Triticum,*  Zsa,*  Zizania. 

-4.    Yielding  Table-Pulse — 

CajanuB,*  Canavalia,  Caragana,  Cicer,*  Cyamopsis,  Dolichos,* 
Ervum,*  Lupinus,  Mucuna,  Phaseolus,*  Pisum,*  Psophocarpus, 
Vicia,*  Vigna. 

5.    Yielding  various  Esculent  Fruits — 

Aberia,  Acantbosicyos,  Acbras,  Acrocomia,  Adansonia,  Actini- 
dia,  Adenost«mum,  AgriophyUum,  Akebia,  Albizzia,  Alibertia, 
Amarantus,  Amelanchier,  Anona,  Arachis,*  Araucaria,  Aristo- 
telia,  Artocarpus,  Asimina,  Atalantia,  Averrhoa,  Bactris, 
Benincasa,  Berberis,  Bertholletia,  Borassus,  Brabejum,  Canavalia, 
Carica,  Carissa,  Carya,*  Casimiroa,  Castanea,*  Castanopsis, 
Celtis,  Ceratonia,  Cereus,  Cervantiesia,  Citrus,*  Coccoloba,  Cocos,* 
Condalia,  Comus,  Corylus,*  Corynocarpus,  Corynosicyos, 
Crataegus.  Cucumis,*  Cucurbits.,*  Cudrania,  Cupania,  Cynara, 
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Debregeasia,  Diospyros,*  Doryalis,  Euclea,  £agenia,  Fa^pj- 
rum,*  Ficus,*  Fragaria,*  Fuchsia,  Gaultiera,  Grajlussacia, 
Gingko,  Grourliaea,  Gue^ana,  Haucornia,  Helicia,  Hibiscuh, 
Holboellia,  Hovenia,  Hymencea,  Illippe,  Juglans,*  Juniperus. 
Kunzea,  Lapageria,  Limonia,  Macadamia,  Maclura,  Mammea, 
Mangifera,*  Marliera,  Melicocca,  Mesembrianthemum,  Monstera. 
Moringa,  MoruB,*  Musa,*  Myrica,  Myrtus,  Nageia,  Nelumbo, 
Nephelium,  Niemeyera,  Nuphar,  Nyssa,  Ochrocarpus,  Olea,* 
Opuntia,  Pappea,  Parinarium,  Passiflora,  Peireskia,  Persea, 
Peumus,  Phoenix,*  Photinia,*  Phyllanthus,  Physalis,  Pinus. 
Pistacia,*  Prunus,*  Psidium,*  Punica,  Pyrularia,  Pyrus,*  Quer- 
cus,  Ribes,*  Rubus,*  Salpichroma^  Sambucus,  Santalum, 
Sechium,  Shepherdia,  Salanum,*  Spondias,  Sterculia,  StylidiuHi^ 
Tamarindus,  Telfairia,  Terminalia,  Trapa,  Triphasia,  Vacciiiium,* 
Vahea,  Vangueria,  Vitip,*  Voandzeia,  Ximenia,  Zizyphus. 

6.     Tbi'ffles,  Mushrooms  and  othrr  Fungs — 

Agaricus,*  Boletus,  Cantharellus,  Clavaria,  Coprinufl,  Cortin- 
arius,  Exidia,  Fistulina,  Helvella,  Hydnum,  Lycoperdon,  Mor- 
chella,*  Pach^-ma,  Peziza,  Polygaster,  Polyporus,  Rhizopogon, 
Russula,  Terfezia,  Tremella,  Tuber.* 

Avenue- Plants  (partly  also  for  street-planting) — 

Acacia,  Acer,*  ^sculus,*  Ailautus,  Albizzia,  AngophorSt 
Araucaria,  Arbutus,  Brachychiton,  Callitris,  Calodendron, 
Camellia.  Castanea,  Celtis,  Corylus,  Coiynocarpus,  Cryptomeria, 
Cupressus,  Eucalyptus,*  Ficus,*  Flindersia,  Fraodnus,  Gingko. 
Gleditschia,  Grevillea,*  Jubsea,  Juglans,*  Melia,  Oreodoxa, 
Pinus,*  Pircunia,  Pistacia,  Planera,  Platanus,*  Populus,*  PrunuR, 
Pyrus,  Quercus,*  Robinia,  Salix,  Sequoia,  Thespesia,  Tilia,* 
Tristania,  Ulmus,*  Zelkova. 

Bamboo-Plants— 

Anindinaria,  (Arundo)  Bambusa,*  Beesha,  Chusquea,  Dendio- 
calamus,*  Gigantochloa,  Guadua,  Melocalamus.  Melocanna, 
Phyllostachys,  Shizostachyum  (many  other  genera  mentioned 
under  Schizostachyum),  Teinostachyum,  Thamnocalamus. 

Calendar-Plants 9  also  otherwise  utilitarian — 

Arundo,  Camellia,  Colchicum,  Convallaria,  Corylus,  Ci'ociis, 
Cytisus,  Helleborus,  Myrtus,  Photinia,  Polyanthus,  PrunuB^ 
Pyras,  Ribes,  Salix,  Sambucus,  Syringa,  Viburnum,  Viola,  Vitas, 
Wistaria. 

Camphor-Plant— 

Cinnamomum.* 
Coffee-Plant— 

Coffea.* — Subs  tit  ues :  Cischorium,  Cola,  Paolinia. 
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Gbnsra  indicating — continued. 
Condiment-Flaats— 

Acoms,  Allium,*  Apium,  Archangelica,  Artemisia,  Asperala, 
Bemncasa,  Borrago,  Brassica,*  Calamintha,  Calyptranthes, 
Canella,  Capparis,*  Capsicum,*  Carum,*  ChaBrophyllum,  Cinua- 
momum,*  Citrus,*  Clausena,  Cochlearia,  Cola,  Coleus,  Coriand- 
rum,  Crithmum,  Cucumis,  Cuminum,  Curcuma,  Foeniculum, 
Glycine,  Illicium,  Laserpitium,  Laurus,  Lepidium,  Lindera, 
Mentha,*  Meriandra,  Monarda,  Monodora,  Myrrhis,  Nepeta, 
Nyssa,  Ocimum,  Olea,  Origanum,  Peucedanum,  Pimenta,  Pim- 
pinella,  Prunus,  Pycnanthemum,  Salvia,  Satureja,  Seseli,  Sison, 
Smymium,  Spilanthes,  Tropeeolum,  Thymus,  Tuber,  Yalerianella, 
Xanthoxylon,  Zingiber.* 

Cork-  Plants— 

Quercua*. — Substitutes  :  ^schynomene,  Agave,  Nyssa. 

Oye-PlaatB— 

Acacia,  Acer,  Albizzia,  Aleurites,  Alkanna,  Alnus,  Anthemis, 
Baloghia,  Baptisia,  Basella,  Berberis,  Betula,  Bixa,  Csssalpinia, 
Caragana,  Carthamus,  Carya,  Chlorogalum,  Cladrastris,  Cocco- 
loba,  Coprinus,  Crocus,  Crozophora,  Cudrania,  Curcuma,  Cytisus, 
Dracaena,  Excaecaria,  Fagopyrum,  Fraxinus,  Grarcinia,  Gunnera, 
Haematoxylon,*  Hedera,  Helianthus,  Heterothalamus,  Indigo- 
fera,*  Isatis,  Juglans,  Lawsonia,  Lithospermum,  Lyperia,  Mac- 
lura,  Maharanga,  Mallotus,  Onosma,  Opuntia,  Peireskia,  Pelto- 
phorum,  Perilla,  Peumus,  Phyllocladus,  Pinus,  Polygonum, 
Quercus,  Reseda,  Rhamnus,  Rhus,  Roccella,  Rubia*,  Sambucus, 
Saponaria,  Solanum,  Sophora,  Spartium,  Terminal ia,  Thymelaea, 
Vaccinium,  Xanthorrhiza. 

Xdclng'-PlaatB— 

Anthemis,  Buxus,*  Chiysanthemum,  Pelargonium,  Rosa,*  Ros- 
marinus, Stenotaphrum,  Thymus,  Viola. 

Bailiaakiiieiit-Plaiits— 

Ceanotus,  Cynodon,*  Medicago,  Mesembrianthemum,  Panicum, 
Paspalum,  Salix,  Stenotaphrum.* 

mbre-FlaatB— 

Agave,*  Ananas,  Andropogon,  Apocynum,  Arauja,  Arenga, 
Artocarpus,  Beschomeria,  Boehmeria,*  Broussonetia,  Camelina, 
Cannabis,*  Caryota,  Chlorogalum,  Chrysopsis,  Copernicia,  Cor- 
chorus,*  Cordyline,  Crotalaria,*  Cyperus,  Debregeasia,  Epi- 
campes,  Eryngium,  Fitzroya,  Fourcroya,  Gossypium,*  Hard- 
wickia,  Helianthus,  Hibiscus,  Humulus,  Lardizabala,  Lavatera, 
Linum,*  Malachra,*  Maoutia,  Musa,*  Pachyrrhizus,  Phormium,* 
Pipturus,  Poa,  Sanseviera,  Sesbania,  Spartina,  Spartium,  Thuya, 
Tillandsia,  Touchardia,  Urena,  Yillebrunia,  Yucca.  (See  also 
Paper-plants). 
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Fnllers-Plaat— 
Dipsacns. 

Fodder-Flants— 

1.  Grasses — 

Agrostis,  Aira,  Alopecurus,*  Andropogon,*  Anthistiria,*  An- 
thoxanthnm,  Aristida,  Arundinaria,  Arundinella,  Astrebla,* 
Avena,*  Boutelona,  Briza,  Bromns,*  Buchloa,  Calamagrostis. 
Chionachne,  Chloris,  Cinna,  Cynodon,*  Cynosums,  Dactylia,* 
Danthonia,*  Ebrharta,  Eleusine,  Elionums,  Erianthus,  Eriochloa. 
Eachlsena,*  Festuca,*  Hemarthria,  HierocWoa,  Holcus,  Hordeum,* 
Koeleria,  Leersia,  Lolium,*  Melica,  Milinm,  Muehlenbergia. 
Neurachne,  Oryzopsis,  Panicum,*  Pappophoram,  Paspalum. 
Pennisetum,*  Phalaris,  Phleum,*  Poa,*  Bottboellia,  Sclerachne, 
Secale,*  Sesleria,  Spartina,  Spinifex,  Tripsacnm,  Trisetum, 
Triticum,*  Uniola,  Zea,*  Zizania. 

2.  Herba(;b  and  Foliage — 

Acacia,  Achillea,  Alchemilla,  Anabasis,  Anthyllis,  Aruchis' 
Arando,  Astragalus,  Atriplex,*  Brassica,*  Casuarina,  Chenopo- 
dium,  CichoHum,  Conospemmm,  Crotalaria,  CytLsus,  Desmo- 
dium,  Eruca,  Ervxim,  Exomis,  Gralega,  Helicbrysum,  Heliptenmi, 
Heraclcum,  Hippocrepis,  Jacksonia,  Kennedya,  Kochia,*  Lathv- 
rus,  Lespedeza,  Lotus,  Lnpinus,*  Medicago,*  Pentzia,  Pence - 
dauum,  Phymaspennum,  Plantago,  Portulacaria,  Prangos,  Salix. 
Sanguisorba,  Selago,  Sesbania,  Spergula,  Stenopetalum,  Symphy- 
tum, Tragopogon,  Trichodesma,  Trifolium,*  Triglochin,  Trophis. 
"Waitzia. 

3.  Roots — 

Beta,*  Brassica,*  Daucus,*  Helianthus,  Solanum.* 

4.  Stable-Pulse — 

Cajanus,  Cicer,*  Dolichos,  Lupinus,  Phaseolus,  Pisum,  Vicia.* 

5.  Other  Fruits — 

Argailia,  Carya,  Castauea,  Ceratonia,*  Fagmt,  Helianthius 
Prosopis,  Quercus. 

Clarlaad-Flaiit»~ 

Apinm,  Baccharis,  Cupressus,  Hedera,  Helichrysuin,  Helip- 
temm,  Laurus,  Lycopodium,  Melaleuca,*  Pinus.  Pittospomm, 
Pninns,  Rubas,  Qnercns,  Taxus.* 

Clra¥e-Flaiit»~ 

Acacia,  Agonis,  Boronia,  Gnpressus,  Dacrydinm,  Exocarpo^, 
Fraxinns,  Helichrysum,  Helipterum,  Lycopodium,  Popnlus,  Bosa, 
Salix,*  Sophora,  Tamarix,  Thuya,  Ulmus,  Viola. 
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dual-  Plants— 

Acacia,*  Albizzia,  Astragalus,*  Bambusa,  Brachychiton,  Cara- 
gana,  Diospyros,  Olea,  Piptadenia,  Prosopis,  Xylia. 

Bedce-Plants— 

Aberia,  Acacia,  Acer,  Aegle,  Agave,  Albizzia,  Alnns,  Aspara- 
gns,  Azima,  Baccbaris,  Bambusa,  Berberis,  Buddlea,  CsBsalpinin, 
Capparis,  Carissa,  Ceanothus,  Celtis,  Citrus,  Comus,  Cratasgus,* 
Cudrania,  Cnpressus,  Cytisus,  Elseagnus,  Euonymus,  FlacourtiJi, 
Gleditschia,  Ouilandina,  Hymenanthera,  Ilex,  Justicia,  Lantann, 
Lawsonia,  Ligusti'um,  Lycium,  Maclura,  Mimosa,  Opuntia, 
Paliurus,  Parkinsonia,  Peireskia,  Pisonia,  Pistacia,  Pittos- 
porum,  Plectrouia,  Prosopis,  Prunus,  Punica,  Pyrus,  BhamnuB, 
Rhus,  Rosa,*  Rubus  Ruscus,  Salix,  Scutia^  Streblus,  Thuya, 
Viburnum,  Ximenia,  Zizyphus. 

Soney-Flants— 

Acacia,  Acer,  ^sculus.  Agave,  Albizzia,  Angophora,  Audi- 
bertia,*  Avicennia,  Barbarea,  Borrago,  Brassica,  Buddlea,  Gary  a, 
Castanea,  Catalpa,  Cephalanthus,  Cerinthe,  Citrus,  Crataegus, 
Crepis,  Crocus,  Cucurbita,  Cytisus,  Diospyros,  Dipsacus, 
Echinops,  Echium,  Ervum,  Eucalyptus,  Eucryphia,  Enpatorium, 
Fagopyrum,  Gleditschia,  Gossypium,  Grevillea,  Hedera, 
Hedysarum,  Helianthus,  Lavandula,*  Liriodendron,  Lupinas. 
MaiTubium,  Medicago,  Melilotus,  Melaleuca,  Melianthus,  Melissa, 
Mentha,  Monarda,  Musa,  Nepeta,  Ocimum,  Origanum,*  Omitho- 
pus,  Onobry'chis,  Peireskia,  Photinia,  Prenanthes,  Prostanthera, 
Protea,  Prunus,  Pyrus,  Reseda,  Rhamnus,  Ribes,  Rhus,  Robinia, 
Rosa,  Rosmarinus,  Rubus,  Sabal,  Salix,  Salvia,  Sanguinaria, 
Taraxacum,  Teucrium,*  Thymus,  Tilia,  Trichostema,  Trifolium,* 
Tropeeolum,  Vicia,  Viola. 

flCop-Flant— 

Humulus.* 

Znseotioidal-Flants— 

Agave,  Ailantus,  Aloe,  Artemisia,  Cannabis,  Chiysanthemum, 
Eucalyptus,  Fagopyrum,  Gymnocladus,  Matricaria,  Melia, 
Nicotiana,  Prunus,  Ricinus,  Rosmarinus,  Schkuhria,  Solanum, 
Tagetes,  Tropaeolum. 

Zrrlffation-Flants— 

Andropogon,  Avena,  Bambusa,  Boehmeria,  Brassica,  Cannabis, 
Citrus,  Cacumis,  Cucurbita,  Euchlaena,  Festuca,  Gossypium, 
Humulus,*  Juglans,  Lolium,  Medicago,  Olea,  Onobrychis, 
Oryza,*  Panicum,  Phleum,  PhoBnix,  Phormium,  Poa,  Prunus, 
Pyrus,  Rubus,  Salix,  Trifolium,  Vitis,  Zea. 
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Acer,  ^sculus,  Araucaria,  Argania,  Betnla,  Borassns,  Casi- 
miroa,  Castanea,  Celtie,  Citrus,  Cocos,  Cryptomeria,  Cnpressus, 
Dammara,  Dracaeria,  Eucalyptus,  Euterpe,  Fagus,  Ficus,  Fitzroya, 
Gingko,  Hedera,  HymensBa,  Ilex,  Juglans,  Juniperus,  Libocedrus, 
Olea,  Phoenix,  Piiius,  Platanus,  Populus,  Pyrus,  Quercus, 
Robiuia,  Rosa,  Salix,  Sequoia,  Swie tenia,  Tamarindus,  Taxodium, 
Taxus,  Thuya,  Tilia,  Todea,  Ulmus,  Yitis,  Wistaria,  Zelkova. 

liaiiure-PlaBts— 

Brassica,  Fagopyrum,  Lavatera,  Lupinus,  Melilotus,  Panicuni, 
Spergula,  Symphytum,  Vicia. 

Kedloinal  Plants— 

1.  Yielding  Herbage  or  Flowers — 

Achillea,  Aconitum,*  Agave,  Aletris,  Aloe,*  Althaea,  Anemone, 
Anthemis,  Apocynum,  Arctostaphylos,  Aristolochia,  Arnica, 
Artemisia,  Atropa,*  Baptisia,  Barosma,  Borrago,  Cannabis, 
Carica,  Cassia,  Catha,  Chelidonium,  Chelone,  Chenopodium, 
Chrysanthemum,  Cochlearia,  Collinsonia,  Conium,  Convallaria, 
Crocus,  Cytisus,  Datisca,  Digitalis,*  Duboisia,  Echinops,  Ery- 
throxylon,*  Eupatorium,  Fabiana,  Garuleum,  Grindelia,  Hagenia, 
Hamamelis.  Hedeoma,  Hyoscyamus,*  Ilex,  Justicia,  Lactncar 
Leonotis,  Leyssera,  Lippia,  Marrubium,  Matricaria,  Melia,  Melian- 
thus,  Mentha,  Menyanthes,  Micromeria,  Nepeta,  Ocimnm,  Osmi- 
topsis,Parthenium,  Pilocarpus,  Polygala,  Prunus,  Rafnia,  Ricinus,* 
Rosmarinus,  Ruta,  Salvia,  Sambucus,  Santolina,  Schkuhria, 
Sebsea,  Selinum,  Solanum,  Sophora,  Spigelia,  Spilanthes, 
Swertia,  Tanacetum,  Tarchonanthus,  Teucrium,  Thuya,  Thymus. 

2.  Yielding  Bahk — 

Achras.  Ailantus,  Alstonia,  Aspidosperma,  Canella,  Cedrela^ 
Cinchona,*  Cornus,  Gonioma,  Juglans,  Melia,  Pilocarpus,  Salix, 
Syringa,  Viburnum. 

3.  Yielding  Roots — 

Acorus,  Actaea.  Althsea,  Anacyclus,  Apocynum,  Archangelica, 
Aristolochia,  Arnica,  Atropa,  Carex,  Cephaelis,  Cichorium, 
Cimicifuga,  Colchicum,*  Convolvulus,  Datisca,  DaucuB,  Ferula, 
Gentiana,  Glycyrrhiza,*  Helleborus,  Hydrastis,  Inula,  Ipomoea, 
Krameria,  Leontice,  Nardostachys,  Panax,  Periandra,  Penceda- 
num,  Pimpinella,  Piscidia,  Podophyllum,*  Polygala,  Punica, 
Rafnia,  Rheum,*  Rubus.  Sabbatia,  Sanguiuaria,  Saponaria, 
Sassafras,  Saussurea,  Schoenocaulon,  Scorzonera,  Smilax, 
Smyrnium,  Stillingia,  Stylosanthes,  Symphytum,  Taraxacum, 
Tulipa,  Urginia,  Valeriana,  Veratrum,  Withania,  Xanthorrhiza. 
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4.   Yielding  Fruits  (or  only  Seeds) — 

Aegle,  Brassica,  Carica.  Cassia.  Cola,*  Croton,  Cucumis, 
Cuminum,  Ecballion,  Eugenia,  Foeniculnm,  Gynocardia,  Illicium, 
Joannesia,  Lauras,  Mallotus,  CEnanthe,  Papaver,*  Persea, 
Punica,  Rhamnus,  Ricinus,*  Schoeuocaulon,  Simaba,  Smyrniumy 
Strophanthus,  Tamarindus,  Trigonella. 

Oil-Plants— 

Aleui-ites,  Arachis,  Argania,  Brassica,*  Cameliua,  Camellia^ 
Cannabis,  Carthamus,  Carya,  Combretum,  Corylus,  Cucumis, 
Cucurbita,  Cyperus,  Elaeis,*  Eruca,  Exaecaria,  Pagus,  Ginkgo, 
Gossypium,*  Guizotia,  Helianthus,  Joannesia,  Juglans,  Linum,* 
Litsea,  Olea,*  Papaver,  Prunus,  Pyrularia,  Ricinus,*  Sesamum,* 
Telfairia.     [For  distilled  oils  see  scent-plants]. 

V»lin-Plants— 

Acantbophoenix,  Acrocomia,  Arenga,  Bactris,  Bacularia,  Boras- 
sus,  Brabea,  Calamus,  Calyptronoma,  Caryota,  Ceroxylon, 
ChameBdora,  ChamsBrops,*  Cocos,*  Copemicia,  Diplothemium, 
Dypsis,  Eleeis,  Euterpe,  Geonoma,  Hyphsene,  Jubsea,*  Kentia,* 
Livistona,*  Mauritia,  Oncosperma.  Oreodoxa,  PhcBnix,*  Plecto- 
comia,  Prestoa,  Pritchardia,  Ptychosperma,*  Rhapidophyllum^ 
Rhapis,  Sabal,  Serenoa,  Tbrinax,  Trithrinax,*  Wallicbia, 
Washington ia,  Wettinia,  Zaiacca  (many  other  American  genera 
under  Wettinia,  many  other  Asiatic  genera  under  Zaiacca). 

Paper-Plants— 

Arundo,  Bambusa,  Broussonetia,  Cyperus,  Fatsia,  Lepidos- 
perma,  Lygeum,  Phormium,*  Pinus,  Populus,*  Psamma,  Salix,. 
Spartina,  Stipa,*  Zea.     (See  also  Fibre-plants). 

Sennet-Plants— 

Acanthosicyos,  Cynara,  Withania. 

Sesln-PlantS  (including  India-Rubber,  Gutta-Percha,  Catechu  and  Kino 
Plants)— 

Acacia,  Achras,  Adesmia,  Araucaria,  Balsamodendron,  BeliSr 
Boswellia,  Bursera,  Butea,  Cajanus,  Callitris,*  Castilloa,* 
Cedrela,  Ceroxylon,  Chloroxylon,  Chrysophyllum,  Cistus,  Cocos- 
manthus,  Croton,  Dammara,*  Dorema,  Eucalyptus,*  Ferula, 
Ficus,*  Garcinia,  Hancornia,  Hevea,*  Hymeneea,  Illippe, 
Imbricaria,  Juniperus,  Liquidambar,  Manihot,  Melanorrhoea, 
Mimusops,  Myrica,  Palaquium,*  Payenia,  Pinus,*  Pistacia,  Ptero- 
carpus,  Rhus,  Shorea,  Sideroxylon,  Styrax,  Torreya,  Trachy- 
lobium,  Vahea,  Xanthorrhoea. 
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Saline  Plants— 

Agrostis,*  Albizzia,  Alopecnrus,  Atriplex,*  Avioennia,  Baiis, 
Ceesalpinia,  Casuarina,  Cynodon,  Cyperus,  Eurotia,  Exomif. 
Hemartliria>  Hordeum,*  Kocliia,*  Leptospermum,  Melaleuca,* 
Myoporura,  Mesembrianthemum,  Panicum,  Paspaluni,  Plicenix, 
Phormium,  Poa,*  Prosopis,  Salicomia,  Sesuvinm,  Spartina. 
Sporobolus,  Tamarix,  Terminalia,  Zoysia. 

Sandooast-Plants— 

Acacia,  Agrostis,  Ailantus,  Alkanna,  Aloe,  Anabasis,  Andropo- 
gon,  Apium,  Asparagus,  Atriplex,  Baccharis,  Beta,  Borassns, 
Caesalpinia,  Cakile,  Calamagrostis,  Callitris,  Carex,  Casuarina. 
Ceanothus,  Coccoloba,  Ci-ambe,  Crithmum,  Cupressus,  Cynodon, 
Cytisus,  Dactylis,  Distichlis,  Ehrharta,  Elegia,  Elymus,*  Festuca> 
Genista,  Glaucium,  HippophsB,  Imperata,  Kunzea,  LaunaBa,* 
Lavandula,  Lepidosperma,  Leptospermum,  Lupinus,  Medicago, 
Melaleuca,  Mesembrianthemum,  Myoporum,  Myrica,  Opuntia, 
Omithopus,  Oxytropis,  Panicum,  Paspalum,  Phormium,  Pinna,* 
Plantago,  Poa,  Popnlus,  Prunus,  Psamma,*  Quercus,  Remirea^ 
Rbagodia,  Robinia,  Sabal,  Salix,  Scirpns,  Sesnrinm,  Spartina, 
Spinifex,  Stenotaphrum,  Stipa,  Tamarix,  Tetragonia,  Thouarea. 
Tbrinax,  Tripsacum,  Triticum,  Ulex,  Uniola,  Urginea,  Vitex. 
Yucca,  Zoysia. 

Seenlo  Plants  [other  than  Palms  or  Bamboos  and  otherwise  utilitarian] — 
Agave,*  Ailantus,  Aloe,  Alsophila,  Andropogon,  Angelica, 
Arnndo,*  Berberis,  Bcehmeria,  Canna,  Cerens,  Colocasia,  Cordy- 
line,*  Comus,  Cyathea,  Cycas,  Cynara,  Cyperus,  Datura,  Dick- 
sonia,  Dirca,  Draceena,  Elegia,  Encepbalartos,  EuckloBna,  Eua- 
trephns,  Fatsia,  Ferula,  Festuca,  Foeniculum,  Fonrcroya^* 
Gunnera,  Helianthus,  Heracleum,  Inula,  Jacaranda,  Lant^na, 
Lavatera,  Lcucadendron,  Magnolia,  Melianthns,  Monstera,  Musa, 
Opuntia,  Pandanns,  Paulownia,  Phormium,*  Piptums,  Podach- 
senium,  Rheum,  Richardia,  Ricinus,  Todea,  Touchardia,  Wafc- 
sonia,  Yncca,*  Zea. 

Boent-Plants— 

Acacia,  Adesmia,  Aloexylon,  Andropogon,  Anthoxantham, 
Aquilaria,  Aspemla,  Backhousia,  Boronia,  Bonvardia,  Bnddlea, 
Caesalpinia,  Galamintha,  Cedronella,  Oestrum,  Citrus  *  Convol- 
vnlns,  Dracocephalum,  Eucalyptns,  Grelseminm,  Hypoestes, 
Jasminum,*  Lavandula,*  Leptospermum,  Liatris,  Lippia,  Liqnid- 
ambar,  Melia,  Melissa,  Mentha,  Monarda,  Mnrraya,  Myrtns, 
Nyctanthes,  Ocimum,  Origanum,  Osmanthus,  Pelargonium,* 
Pittosporum,  Plumiera,  Pogostemon,  Polianthes,  Prunus,  Pycnan- 
themum,  Reseda,*  Rosa,*  Rosmarinus,  Santalum,  Satureja, 
Sty  rax,  Synoon,  Syringa,  Teucrium,  Thymus,  Tilia,  Triphasia, 
Vahea,  Viola,*  Wistaria. 
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SUlL-Flants— 

Ailantus,  Cajanns,  Castanea,  Cadrania,  Dipsacus,  Liqnidambar, 
Maclura,  Morus,*  Quercus,  Ricinus,  Shorea,  Symplocos,  Ter- 
minalia,  Trophis,  Ulmus,  Zizyphus,  [not  Boehmeria]. 

Staroli-Flaiits— 

^Bcalus,  Alstroemeria,  Artocarpus,  Canna,*  Caryota,  Colocasia, 
Copemicia,  Cycas,  Dioscorea,  Fagopyrum,  Hordeum,  Ipomoea, 
Levisia,  Manihot,  Maranta  *  Musa,  Oreodoxa,  Oryaa,*  Secale, 
Solanum,*  Tacca,  Triticnm,*  Zea.* 

Si&ff  ar-Fla»ts — 

Acer,  Andropogon,*  Beta,*  Borassus,  Caryota,  Copemicia, 
Cucamis,  Enchlaana,  Phceniz,  Sacehariim,*  Zea. 

Tan-FlantB— 

Acacia,*  ^sculus,  AlnuB,  Albizzia,  Angophora,  Aspidosperma, 
Banksia,  Butea,  Csssalpinia,  Castanea,  Cedrela,  Coccoloba,  Gomp- 
tonia.  Cytisus,  Dacrydiuin,  Duvaua,  Blephanthorrhiza,  Eucalyp^ 
tus,  Eugenia,  Gordonia,  Gunnera,  Loxopterygium,  Osiriii,  Pinus, 
Piptadenia,  Populus,  Prosopis,  Prunus,  Pterocarpus,  Qaeroas,* 
Rhus,*  Rumex,  Salix,  TerminaJia. 

Tea-Flants— 

Achillea,  Andropogon,  Astartea,  Camellia,*  Catha,  Ceanothus, 
Hydrangea,  Ilex,  Vaccinium. 

TIde-Flants— 

^giceras,  Avicennia,  Batis,  Cyperus,  Melaleuca,  Myoporum^ 
Salicomia,  Spartina,  Terminalia. 

Timber-Flants— 

1.  Tbees,  coniferous — 
a.  Evergreen — 

Araucariai*  Belis,  Callitris,  Cephalotaxus,  Cryptomeria,  Cu- 
pressus,  Dacrydium,  Dammara,*  Fitzroya,  Junipems,  Libocedrus, 
Nageia,*  Phyllocladus,  Pinus,*  Saxono-Gt)th8Ba,  Sciadopitys, 
Sequoia,*  Taxus,  Thuya,  Torreya. 

h.  Deciduous — 

Ginkgo,  GlyptostrobuB,  Pinus,  Taxodium.* 
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2.  Trees,  not  coniferous — 
a.  Evergreen — 

Acacia,  Adenostemon,  Albizzia,  Angophora,  Castanopsis,  Casu- 
arina,  Cedrela,*  Ceratopetalmn,  Cercocarpus,  Chloroxylon,  Cory- 
nocarpus,  Dalbergia,  Diospyros,  Dysoxylon,  Embothrium, 
Eucalyptus,*  Eucryphia,  Fa^s,*  Flindersia,  Gmelina,  Grourliea, 
Grevillea,  Guayacum,  Hardwickia,  Harpullia,  Hymeneea,  Jacar- 
anda,  Knightia,  Laurelia,  Litsea,  Maba,  Machilus,  Magnolia, 
Maytenus,  Metrosideros,  Myrtus,  Ocotea,  Owenia,  Peltophonun, 
Persea,  Peumus,  Pistacia,  Psychotria,  Quercus,*  Rhus,  Royenia, 
Santalum,  Shorea,  Stylidium,  Swietenia,*  Syncarpia,  Tristania, 
Umbellularia,  Zizyphus. 

b    Deciduous — 

Acer,*  ^sculuB,  Ailantus,  Alnus,  Betula,  Butea,  Carpinus, 
Carya,*  Castanea,*  Catalpa,  Celtis,  Corylue,  Curtisia,  Diospyros, 
Engelhardtia,  Excaecajia,  Fagus,*  Fraxinns,*  Gleditschia,  Gym- 
nocladus,  Holoptelea,  Jnglans*  Liriodendron,  Magnolia,  Melia, 
Oetrya,  Pircunia,  Planera,  Platanus,  Populus,  Pterocarpus, 
Pterocarya,  Quercus,*  Robinia,  Salix,*  Tectona,  Tilia,  Ulmus,* 
Xylia,  Zelkova. 

Tobaooo-Flant— 

Nicotiana.* 

Water-Plants— 

AcoruB,  -^scbynomene,  Aponogeton,  Butomus,  Cyperus, 
Euryale,  Menyanthes,  Nelumbo,  Nupliar,  Oryza,  Poa,  Ricbardia, 
Sagittaria,  Trapa,  Zizania. 

WielLer-Plants— 

Calamus,  Cyperus,  Parrotia,  Salix,*  (also  genera  mentioned 
under  Bamboo-Plants). 

Wood6B§rraTers'-Planta— 

Afipidosperma,  Buxus,*  Camellia,  Crategus,  Dacrydium,  Dios- 
pyros, Eucalyptus,  Gronioma,  Ilex,  Pittosporum,  Pmnus,  Pyms, 
Rhododendron,  Royenia,  Sambucus,  Torreya. 
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SYSTEMATIC    INDEX    TO    GENERA. 
DICOTYLEDONE-ffi). 


AanunoalaeeflDr 

Aoonitum. 

Actiea. 

Anemone. 

Cimicifnga. 

Helleborns. 

Hydrastis. 

Xanthorrhiza. 

irjmpb»ao6». 

Earyale. 

Kelmnbo. 

Knphar. 

Flperao68D. 

Piper. 

OanellaeeflD. 

Canella. 

KagnollaeeeD. 

Drimys. 

Blicinm. 

Liriodendron. 

Maffn<->lia. 

Michelia. 

OaljoantlieeB. 

Oalycanthus. 

Anonaoeee. 

Anona, 

AsiminA.. 

Honodora. 

&aarlii6». 

Adenoatemum. 

Cinnamomum. 

Laums. 

Lindera. 

Litsea. 

MacbiluB. 

Persea. 

Sassafras. 

IJmbellularia. 

Monlmieee. 

Lanrelia. 
Peumu3. 

BerberideflD. 

Akebia. 

Berberis. 

Bongardia. 


Decaisnea. 

Holboellia. 

Lardiznbala. 

-Leontice. 

Podophyllum. 

PapaT6rao6». 

Chelidonium. 
Glaacium. 
Papaver. 
Sanguinarla. 

OrnolferflD. 

Barbarea. 

Brassica. 

Gakile. 

Camelina. 

Caulanthus. 

Oochlearia. 

Crambe. 

Eruca. 

Isatis. 

Lepidium. 

Phy  sorrh  y  nchos. 

Pringlea. 

Pngionium. 

Kaphanas. 

Stenopetalum. 

OapparideeD. 

Capparis. 

Violaoeee. 

Hymenauthera. 
Viola. 

liorlii8rao68D. 

Moringa. 

Bizao68D. 

Aberia. 
Biza. 
Doryalis. 
Gynocardia. 

Ototao68D. 

CiStUB. 

BesedaoeeD. 

Beseda. 

Fittosporeee. 

Pittosporum. 

PoljgralaoeaB. 

Krameria. 
Polygala, 


ClattifereD. 

Gkircinia. 
Mammea. 
Ochrocarpus. 

OamelllaoeeD. 

Camellia. 
Gordonia. 
Schima. 

BlpterooarpeflD. 

Shorc-a. 

UnaoeflD. 

Erythroxylon. 
Linum. 

CleraniaoeflD. 

Averrhoa. 
Oxalis. 
Pelargoninm. 
Tropeoolom. 

MalTao6». 

Altbeea. 

Gossypium. 
I       Hibiecna. 
I      Lavatera. 

Malacbra. 

Malva. 

Urena. 

Wissadula. 

Steroaliao68D« 

Brachychiton. 
I       Cola. 
I      Stercnlia. 

Tlliao6». 

Arlstotelia. 
I  Corchorus. 
I      Tilia. 

Sapborblao6». 

Aleurites. 

Baloghia. 

Buzus. 

Croton. 

Crozophora. 

y-  zcaecaria. 

Hevea. 

Joanneaia. 

Mallotns. 

Manibot. 

Phyllanthus. 

Bicinus. 

StiUingia. 
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Urtioaoeee. 

Artocarpufi. 

BcBhmeria. 

Broassonetia. 

Cannabis. 

Castdlloa. 

Celtis. 

Cudrania. 

Debregeasia. 

Picus. 

Holoptelea. 

HumuLus. 

Maclura. 

jUaoutia. 

Moras. 

Planera. 

Piptums. 

Pouzolzia. 

Streblus. 

Toucbardia. 

Trophis. 

UlmuB. 

Villebrunia. 

Zelkova. 

Carya. 

Engelbardtia. 
Jugians. 
Pterocarya. 

AmientaoeaD. 

Alnus. 

Betula. 

Carpinus. 

Castanea. 

CastanopBiti. 

Comptonia. 

CoryluB. 

Fagus. 

Myrica. 

Ostrya. 

Platanus. 

PopuluB. 

Quercue. 

Salix. 

Oasaarlneie* 

Casuarina. 
ZjffopliyllaaB. 

Guajaoum. 

autaoeaB. 

JBgle. 

Atalantia. 

Barosma. 


Boronia. 

Calodendron. 

Casimiroa. 

CitruB. 

Clauseoa. 

Limonia. 

Murraya. 

Pilocarpus. 

Rata. 

Triphasia. 

Xanthoxylon. 

SimarubeflD. 

Ailantus. 
Simaba. 

AnaoardlaoMB. 

Corynocarpus. 

Loxopterygiom. 

Mangifera. 

Melanorrbosa. 

Odina. 

Pistacia. 

Kbus. 

Schinus. 

Spondias. 

Barseraoen. 

Amyris. 

Balsamodendron. 
Boswellia. 
Borsera. 

MellaeesD. 

Cedrela. 

Chloroxylon. 

Dysoxylon. 

Flindersia. 

Melia. 

Owenia. 

Synoon. 

Swietenia. 

Saplndaoeie. 

Acer. 

^sculua. 

Bligbia. 

Cupania. 

Harpullia. 

Melianthus. 

Melicocca. 

Nephelium. 

Pappea. 

Paiilinia. 

Oelaatrlme. 

Oatha. 

Euonymus. 

MaytenuB. 


Batiaeeas. 

Datiaca. 

Tamaris<diia». 

Tamarlx. 

Oaeteas. 

Cerea?. 
Ecbiuocactus. 
Opuntia. 
Peireskia. 

Fiooidea. 

Mesembrianthemnm. 
Sesavium. 
Pharoaceom. 
Tetragonia. 

Oarjop]ijlle». 

Sapqnaria. 

Silene. 

Spergola. 

Portnlaoeao. 

Claytonia. 

Lewisia. 

Moutia. 

Portulacaria. 

Talinum. 

AmaraataoMO. 

AmarantuB. 
EoxoluB. 

SalaolaoecD. 

Agriopbyllum. 

Anabasis. 

Atriplex. 

Baseila. 

Beta. 

Boussingaultia. 

Ohenopodium. 

EuroUa. 

Exomis. 

Kochia. 

Bbagodia. 

Spinacia. 

Theligonum. 

XJllucoB. 

Foljffoai 

CaUigonum. 
Coccoloba. 

Po^gonum. 

fibeum. 

Btimex. 
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IVjctasineflD. 

Pisonia. 

Fbjtolaooe®. 

Pircunia. 

Tlijmeleed. 

Aqnilaria. 

Dirca. 

Thymelea. 

AosaoeflD. 

Alchemilla. 

Amelanchier. 

Cercocarpus. 

Crateeg^. 

Eragaria. 

Geixm. 

Hagenia. 

Parinariom. 

Photinia. 

Prunu?. 

Pyms. 

Qaillaja. 

Bosa. 

Bubus.  4> 

SaDgaisorba. 

XiefirumliiosflD. 

Acacia. 

Adesmia. 

^8'liynomene. 

Albizzia. 

Aloexylon. 

Anthyllis. 

Apios. 

Arachis. 

Astragalas. 

Baptisia. 

Butea. 

Cessalpiiiia. 

Cajanua. 

Canavalia. 

Caragana. 

Cassia. 

Ceratonia. 

Cercis. 

Cicer. 

Cladrastis. 

Crotalaria. 

Cyamops  s. 

Oytisus. 

Dalbergia. 

Desmodium. 

Dollcbos. 


Eleph^ntorrliiza. 

Ervum. 

Flemingia. 

Galega. 

Genista. 

Gleditschia. 

Glycine. 

Glycyrrhiza. 

Gonrliea. 

Gymnocladus. 

HsBmatoxylon. 

Hardwickia. 

Hedysarum. 

Hippoorepis. 

Hymensea. 

Indigofera. 

Jacksonia. 

Lathyms. 

Lespedeza. 

Liparia. 

Lotus. 

Lupinus. 

Medicago. 

Melilotus. 

Mimosa. 

Mucuna. 

Onobrychis. 

Omithopus. 

Oxytropis. 

PachyrrhizuB. 

Parkin  sonia. 

Peltophorum. 

Periandra. 

Phaseolus. 

Piptadenia. 

Piscidia. 

Pisum. 

Prosopis. 

Psophocaipus. 

Psoralea. 

Pterocarpus. 

Pueraria. 

Bafnia. 

Bobinia. 

Sesbania. 

Sophora. 

Spartium. 

Stylosanthes. 

Tamarind  us. 

Trifolium. 

Trigonella. 

Ulex. 

Vicia, 

Vigna. 

Voandzeia. 

Wistaria. 

Xylia. 


Saxlfraffead. 

Ceratopetalum. 
Eucryphia. 
Hydrangea. 
Bibes. 

AristolooU68B. 

Aristolocliia. 

Hamamelldeffi. 

Hamamelis. 

Liquidambar. 

Parrotia. 

KjrtaoesB. 

Agonis. 

Angopbora. 

Astartea. 

Backhousia. 

Bertholletia. 

Oalyptraathes. 

Eucalyptus. 

Eugenia. 

Kunzea. 

Leptospermum. 

Marliera. 

Melaleuca. 

Metrosideros. 

Myrtus. 

Pimenta. 

Psidium. 

Syncarpia. 

Tristania. 

C^mbr«taoe». 

Combretum. 
Terminalia. 

OnasrresB. 

Fuchsia. 
Trapa. 

XijtbraoesB. 

Lawsonia. 
Punica. 

Passifloresd 

Carica. 
Passiflora. 

CuonrbltaeesB. 

AcanthosicyoB. 
Benincasa. 
CorynosicyoB. 
Cucumis. 
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Cncarbita. 
Eoballion. 
Sechium. 
Telfairia. 

OlaolnsB. 

Ximenia. 

Santalaoeee. 

Ceryantesia. 
Osyris. 
F^yrularia. 
Santalum. 

Froteaoess. 

Brabejum. 

Conospermum. 

Embothrium. 

Grevillea. 

Gueyina. 

Slnightia. 

Leacadendron. 

Macadamia. 

Protea. 

Sl8Ba8rn68D. 

Elffiagnus. 
Shepherdia. 

Oornao6». 

Comus. 
Gurtisia. 
Nyssa. 
Stylidium. 

abamBaoeflD. 

Ceanothus. 

Colletia. 

Condalia. 

Hoyenia. 

PaliuruB. 

Rhamnus. 

Scutia. 

Zizypbus. 

VlnlferflB. 

Vitis. 

UmbelllferflD. 

[Including  Araliaoees.] 

Anthriscus. 

Apium. 

Arracacba. 

Aralia. 

ArchangeUca. 

Oanim. 


Chaeropbjllam. 

Conium. 

Conopodium. 

Coriandrnm. 

Ciithmum. 

Caminmn. 

Cymopterus. 

Baucus. 

Diposis. 

Dorema. 

Eryngium. 

Fatsia. 

Ferula. 

Foeniculum. 

Hedera. 

Heracleum. 

Laserpitium. 

Myrrhis. 

CBnanthe. 

Panax. 

Peucedanum. 

Pimpinella. 

Prangos. 

Psammogeton. 

Scandix. 

Selinum. 

Seseli. 

Sison. 

Smymium. 

Stilbocarpa. 

Thapsia. 

Tinguarra 

aubtaoesD. 

Alibertia. 

Asperula. 

Bouvardia. 

Cepbaelis. 

CephalantbuB. 

Cinchona. 

Coffea. 

Plectronia. 

Psych  otria. 

Bichardsonia. 

Bubia. 

Yangueria. 

Oaprifoliao6», 

Sambucus. 
Viburnum. 

ValerlaneflD. 

Nardostachys. 

Valeriana. 

Valerianella. 


OlpactceaB. 


Dipsacus. 


Oompoaitn. 

.      Achillea. 
I      AnacyoluB. 

Anthemia. 

Arnica. 

Artemisia. 

Baccharis. 

Carthamua. 

Chrysanthemuni. 

Chrysopsis. 

Cichorium. 

Crepis. 

Oynara. 

Echinops. 

Eupatorium. 

Garuleum. 

Grindelia. 

Guizotia. 

Helianthua. 

Helichrysrun. 

HeterothalamuB . 

Hypochoeris. 

Inula. 

Lalhiada. 

Lactuca. 

Leyssera. 

Liatris. 

Matricaria. 

Microseris. 

Mutisia. 

Osmitopeia. 

Parthenium. 

Pentzia. 

Phymaspermain  • 

Podachmnium . 

Bhaponticmn. 

Santolina. 

Saussurea. 

Scorzonera. 

Schkuhria. 

Scolymus. 

Spilanthes. 

Tagetes. 

Tanacetum. 

Taraxacum. 

Tarchonanthus. 

Tragopogon. 

Waitzia. 


Campaaulaoa». 

Campanula. 
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Ststbmatio  Index  to  (tbnbba— continued. 


Brloaoen. 

Arbutus. 

Arotostaphylos. 

Graultiera. 

Qaylussacia. 

Bbododendron. 

Vaccinium. 

Stjraoeo. 

Styraz. 
SymplocoB. 

AqalfoUaoee. 

Hex. 

Sbenaoe®. 

DiospyroB. 
Euclea. 
Maba. 
Boyenia. 

Sapotaeen- 

Aobras. 

Argania. 

Ohry  sophy  Uum . 

Dichopsis. 

niippe. 

Imbricaria. 

liimusops. 

Kiemeyera. 

Palaquium. 

Payenia. 

Sideroxylon. 

KyrslnaeeflD. 

^f^ceraB. 

Jasmine®. 

Azima. 

Fraxinus. 

Jasminum. 

Ligastnrum. 

Nyctantbes. 

Olea. 

Osmantbus. 

Syiizifs^. 

Apoojnee. 

Alstonia. 

Apocynum. 

Aspidoaperma. 

Carissa. 

Gonioma. 

Hancomia. 

Plumiera. 

Stropbantbus. 

Vabea. 


AselepladesD. 

Asperlfolto. 

Arauja. 

Alkanna. 

Borrago. 
Cerinthe, 

Buddlea. 

I'cbium. 

Gelsemium. 

Heliotropium. 

Spigelia. 

Litbospermum. 

Mabaianga. 

Plantaffinen. 

Onosma. 

Plantogo. 

Symphytum. 
IVicbodesma. 

aentlanesD. 

Gentiana. 

XiablatflD. 

Menyantbes. 
Sabbatia 

Audibertia. 

SobsBa. 

Calamintba. 

Swertia. 

Cedronella. 
Coleus. 

OoBTolTolaoeflB. 

CoUinsonia. 

Convolvulus. 

Bracocepbalum. 
Hedeoma. 

Ipomoea. 

Hyssopus. 

Solanaoee. 

Lasiocorys. 
Lavandula. 

Atropa. 

Leonotis.  ~ 

Bassovia. 

Marrubium. 

Capsicum. 

Melissa. 

Cestrum. 

Mentba. 

Duboisia. 

Meriandra. 

Hyoscyamus. 

Micromeria. 

Lycium. 

Monarda. 

Nicotiana. 

Nepeta. 

Physalis. 

Ocimum. 

Salpicbroma. 

Origanum. 

Solanum. 

Pogostemon. 

Withania. 

Perilla. 

Plectranthus. 

Soroplralarliie. 

Prostantbera. 

Chelone. 

Pycnantbemum. 

DigitaliB. 

Rosmarinus. 

Lyperia. 

Salvia. 

Paulo  wnia. 

Satureja 

Verbascum. 

Stachys. 

Veronica. 

Teucrium. 

Thymus. 

AoantlutoesB' 

Triehostema. 

Hypoestes. 

Justicia. 

VerbenaoesB- 

BlffBonlaoesB. 

Avicennia. 
Gmelina. 

Catalpa. 

Lantana. 

Jacaranda. 

Lippia. 

Priva. 

Fedalliin. 

Tectona. 

Sesamum. 

'      Vitex. 
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Select  Plants  for  Industrial  CuUure  and 


Stbtiicatic  Ikdsz  to  Gbnxba. — coniinved. 


KjoporlnsD. 

Cryptoueria. 

Eremophila. 
Myopomm. 

Cupressus. 

Dacrydium. 

Dammara. 

SelarlneaD. 

Fitzroya. 

Selago. 

Ginkgo. 

Glyptostrobus. 

OoBlfersD. 

Juniperus. 

Arsucaria. 

Libocedms. 

Bells. 

NageJa. 

Callltris. 

Phyllodadas. 

Cephalotazns. 

Pinus. 

MONOCOTYLEDONE^. 

BKasaoesD. 

Geitonoplesium . 

Musa. 

Ophipogon. 
Fnorminm. 

Canna. 

BUSCUB. 

Curouxna. 

Sanseviera. 

Maranta. 

Schoenocaulon. 

Zingiber. 

Scilla. 

BromellaoeaD. 

Smilaz. 
Trillium. 

Ananas. 

Tulipa. 

TUlandsla. 

Urginia. 

Uyularia. 

Taooaoeee. 

Veratrum. 

Taoca. 

Xanthorrhoea. 

Blosoorideee. 

Yucca.                               1 

DloBCorea. 

Allsmaoeee. 

ZrldeflD. 

Aponogeton. 

Crocus. 

ButomuB. 

Gladiolus. 

Sagittaria. 

Iris. 

riuviales. 

AmarjllldeaD. 

Triglocbin. 

Agave. 

Aletris. 

Aroldeee. 

Alstroemeria. 

Acorns. 

Beschorneria. 
Fourcroya. 

A  morphophallus. 
Colocasia. 

Polianthes. 

Monstera. 

&illac6». 

Bichardia. 

Aloe. 

Xanthosma. 

Allium. 

Asparagus. 

Chlorogalum. 

TjphacesD. 

Typha. 

Colchicum. 
Convallaria. 

Cjolantbac68D. 

Cordyline. 

Carludovica. 

Draciena. 
Eremurus. 

Eustrephus. 

Pandanus. 

Saxono-Goihsea. 

Sciadopitys. 

Sequoia. 

Taxodinm. 

Taxus. 

Thuya. 

Torreya. 

Gjroad^flD. 

Cycas. 
Encephalartofi. 


PalnutoesD. 

AcanthophoBxiix. 

Acrocomia. 

Arenga. 

Bactris. 

Bacularia. 

Borassus. 

Brahea. 

Calamus. 

Calyptronoma. 

Caryota. 

Ceroxylon. 

Chamsedora. 

Chamaarops. 

Cocos. 

Copernicia. 

Diplothemium. 

Dypsis. 

Elaeis. 

Euterpe. 

Geonoma. 

Hyphfiene. 

JubsBa. 

Kentia. 

Livistona. 

Mauritia. 

Oncosperma. 

Oreodoxa. 

Phoenix. 

PlectoGomia. 

Prestoa. 

Pritchardia. 

Pseudcq^ihoBiux. 

Ptychosperma. 

Bhapis 

Bhapidophylltuii. 

Sabal. 

Serenoa. 

Thrinax. 

Trithrinax. 

Wallichia. 

Washingtonia. 
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Ststbmatic  Index  to  G^i^vnA— continued^ 


Wettinia. 
Zalacca. 

Aestlaoeae- 

Elegia. 

Cyperaoeas- 

Carex. 

CyperuB. 

Heleocharis. 

Lepidosperma. 

Lepiroma. 

Bemirea. 

Scirpus. 

OrainlBesd. 

Agrostis. 

Aira. 

AlopecuruB. 

Andropogon. 

Anthiatiria. 

Anthoxantbnm. 

Aristida. 

Arundinaria. 

Arnndinella. 

Arundo. 

Astrebla. 

Avena. 

Bambusa. 

Beesha. 

Bouteloua. 

Briza. 

Bromns. 

Buchloa. 

CalamafiTostis. 

Chionacbne. 


rilloes. 

Alsopbila. 

Cjatnea. 

Dicksonia. 

Lycopodium. 

Todea. 

Xiiobenes. 

Cetraria. 
Boccella. 

Foiiflraoeae. 

Agaricua. 
BoletuB. 


Chloria. 

Naatua. 

Cbusquea. 

Neur.ichne. 

Cinna. 

Oryza. 

Coix. 

Oryzopaifl. 

Cynodon. 

Oxytenantbera. 

Gynosuras. 

Panioum. 

Dactylis. 

Pappopborum. 
Paapalum. 

Danthonia. 

DendrocaJamns. 

Penniaetum. 

Dinochloa. 

Phalaria. 

Ectrosia. 

Pbleum. 

Ehrharta. 

Phylloatacbya. 

Eleusine. 

Poa. 

Elionurua. 

Paamma. 

Elymua. 

Rottboellia. 

Epicampea. 

Saccbarum. 

Erianthus. 

Scblzoatacbyum. 

Eriocbloa. 

Secale. 

Euchlaena. 

Sealeria. 

Featuca. 

Spartina. 

Gigantochloa. 

Spinifex. 

Guadua. 

Sporobolua. 

Hemarthria. 

Stenotapbrum. 

Hierocbloa. 

Stipa. 

Holcua. 

Hordeum. 

Teinoatacbyum . 

Imperata. 

Tbouarea. 

KoBleria. 

Triodia. 

Leeraia. 

Tripaacum. 

Lolium. 

Triaetum. 

Lygeum. 
Melica. 

Triticum. 

Uniola. 

Zea. 

Melocanna. 

Zizsania. 

Milium. 

Zoyaia. 

Mueblenbergia. 

acotyledonr;^. 

Oantbarellua. 
Clavaria. 

Buaanla. 

Coprinua. 

Terfezia. 

Cortinariua. 

Tiremella. 

Exidia. 

Tuber. 

Piatulina. 

Helvella. 

Hydnum. 

Alffse. 

Lycoperdon. 

Morchella. 

Cbondroa. 

Pachyma. 

Gelidium. 

Peziza 

Gracilaria. 

Polygaater. 

Porpbyra. 

Polypoma. 
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Select  Plants  for  Industrial  Culture  and 


GENERIC  SYNONYMS,  REFERRED  RESPECTIVELY  TO 

THE  ADOPTED  GENERA. 

(In  vMmy  cases  the  name  of  the  genus  changeable  only  for  some  of  Us  species. J 

Abbevillea 

Abies 

Acacia 


Achyrophonis 

Adenachsna 

Aeluropus 

Agape  tea... 

Agathifl    ... 

Agropynim 

Alocasia   ... 

AmarantuB 

Amphibromus 

Amygdalus 

Anda 

Anesorrhizsa 

Anethum 

Apium 
Aralia 
Areca 

Armeniaca 

Arrhenathertun 

Aaa-Graya 

Astragalus 

Aucklandia 

Azadirachta 

Balsamocarpon 

Bambusa ... 


Bassia 

Batatas    ... 

Beesha     ... 

Biotia 

Blighia     ... 

Blitiim 

Boaria 

Brahca 

Brayera    ... 

Bunium    . . . 

Gsesalpinia 

Calamagrostis 

Calandrmia 

Camassia... 

Campomanesia 

Caryotaxus 

Catabrosa 

Caulophyllum 

Cedrus 


...  PRidium. 

...  Pinus. 

...  Albizzia,     Pipta- 

denia. 
...  Hypochferis. 
..  Phymaspermnm. 
...  Dactylis. 
..  Vaocinium. 
..  Dammara. 
...  Triticum. 
...  Golocasia. 
.  EuxoluB. 
..  Danthonia. 
..  Prunus. 
..  Joannesia. 
..  Selinum. 
..  Carum,  Penceda- 

num. 
..  Carum. 
...  Fatsia. 
..  Bacularia,     Pty- 

chosperma. 
..  Prunus. 
...  Avena. 
..  Schoenocaulon. 
..  Oxytropis. 
..  Saussurea. 
..  Melia. 
...  Caesalpinia. 
..  Gigantochloa, 

Guadua,  Phyl- 

lostachys. 
..  Illippe. 
...  Ipomosa. 
..  Melocanna. 
...  Thuya. 
...  Gupania. 
...  Ghenopodium. 
..  Maytenus. 
...  Washingtonia. 
...  Hagenia. 
...  Garum. 
...  Peltophorum. 
...  Psamma. 
..  Glaytonia. 
..  Scilla. 
..  Psidium. 
..  Torreya. 
..  Poa. 
..  Leontice. 
..  PinuB. 


Gepbalandra 

CeratoBtemma 

Gham»cyparifl 

Ghamserops 

Gibotium... 

Gicca 

GitruUuB  . 

Gladosicyos 

Godiseum... 

Gookia     ... 

Gommiphora 

Gotinus   ... 

Gunningfaamia 

Oydonia  ... 

Dactylis  ... 

Danthonia 

Dickopsis 

Diosma   ... 

Dolichos... 

Eragrostis 

Eriobotrya 

Ervum     ... 

Euryangium 

Fabricia  ... 

Fagotriticum 

Ferdinanda 

Festuca  ... 

Flueggea 

Frenela  ... 

Olechoma 

Glyceria ... 

Grumilia... 

Guilandina 

Guilielma 

Gynerium 

Haplotazis 

Harina    ... 

Hedyacepe 

Hellenia 

Hiroeola 

Hordeum 

Howea     ... 

Hydrochloa 

Hydropyrum 

Hyospathe 

Imperatori* 

Isachne   ... 

Isonandra 
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Goccinia. 

yacciniuiu. 

GupreBsus, 

Thuya. 
Bhapidophyl- 

lum. 
Dicksonia. 
PhyllanthuB. 
Guoumis. 
Gorynosicyoe- 
Baloghia. 
GlauBena. 
BaUamodendroD. 
Bhus. 
Belis. 
Pyrus. 
Poa. 

Astrebla. 
Palaquimn. 
Barosma. 
Vigna,   Pachyrr- 

hizus. 
Poa. 

Photinia. 
Vicia. 
Ferula. 

Leptospermom. 
Fagopyrum. 
Podachsenium. 
DistichliB. 
Ophiopogooi. 
GallitriB. 
Nepeta. 
Poa. 

Psychotria. 
Gsesalpinia. 
Bactris. 
Arundo. 
SausBurea. 
Wallichia. 
Kentia. 
Alpioia. 
Ezidia. 
Elymus. 
Kentia. 
Zizania. 
Zizania. 
Prestoa. 
Peucedanum. 
Panicom. 
Palaquiom. 
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GiNS&ic  Stnontvs — continued. 


..  Ceroxylon. 

PoUichia 

Kentia      ... 

..  Clinostigma. 

PoUinia 

Landolphia 

..  Vahea. 

Poterium 

Larix 

..  Pinus. 

Prinos     

Latiiyrua ... 

..  Ervixm. 

Pritchardia 

Lens 

..  Ervum. 

Prumnopithys  .. 

liihnea    ... 

..  Rhus. 

Pyrethrum 

Luciuua    ... 

..  Niemeyera. 

Lyoopersicum 

..  Salantim. 

Quadria 

Ljsiloma 

..  Albiizia. 

Reana     

Maoranthus 

..  Mucuna. 

Eetinospora 

Machrochloa 

..  Stipa. 

Khopalostylis    .. 

Macrozamia 

..  EncephalartoB. 

Bottlera 

..  Onosma. 

Bubachia 

Halabaila 

..  Peucedannm. 

Sabadilla 

Marlea     ... 

..  Stylidium. 

Sabal       

MeUoca    ... 

..  Ullucus. 

Salisburia 

MespiluB  ... 

..  CratBBgufl,  Pynifl. 

Sapota 

Metrosideros 

..  Syncarpia. 

Satureja 

Microlssna 

..  Ehrharta. 

Scilla      

Monizia    ... 

..  Thapsia. 

Scorodosma 

Myrcianthes 

..  Myrtus. 

Seaforthia 

Nannorrhops 

..  Chamserops. 

Setaria 

Nasturtium 

..  CocLlearia. 

Sinapis 

Kegnndo  ... 

..  Acer. 

Siphonia 

Kelumbium 

..  Nelumbo. 

Sium       

NengeUa... 

..  Kentia. 

Slakea 

Ophelia    ... 

..  Swertia. 

Soja         

C^lismenus 

..  Panicom. 

Sorghum 

Oreodaphne 

..  Ocotea,  Umbelln- 

Spartium 

laria. 

Sterculia 

Orobus     ... 

..  Lathyrus. 

Stillingia 

Osmiinda... 

..  Todea. 

Taxodium 

Oxycoccus 

..  Vaccinium. 

Oxytenanthera  . 

..  Gigantochloa. 

Tetranthera 

..  Aralia. 

Thamnocalamus. 

Panicnm  ... 

..  Pennlsetnm. 

Thea       

Paspalam 

..  Panicum. 

Thnmeda 

Passerina... 

..  Thymelaa. 

Thibaudia 

Pastinaca 

..  Peucedanam. 

Thuyopsis 

Peaiclllaria 

..  Pennisetum. 

Trachycarpus    .. 

Phytolacca 

..  Pircunia. 

Tricholsena 

Picea 

..  Pinus. 

Tricuspis 

Piptathemm 

..  Milium. 

Trisetum 

Piptochffitinm 

..  Oryzopsis. 

Ulmus     

Pithecolobium    . 

Uralepis 

Planera    ... 

..  Zelkova. 

Wellingtonia     .. 

Poa 

..  Festuca. 

Widdringtonia .. 

Podocarpus 

..  Nageia. 

Witheringia      ... 

..  Csroalpinia. 

Xanthochymus .. 

.  Trichodesma. 

.  Andropogon. 

.  Sanguisorba. 

.  Hex. 

.  Washingtonia. 

.  Nageia. 

.  Chrysanthemum, 

Tanacetum. 
.  Guevina. 
.  Euchlaena. 

Cupressus. 
.  Kentia. 
.  Mallotus. 
,  Marliera. 
,  SchoenocauloD. 

Serenoa. 

Ginkgo. 
,  Achras. 

Thymus. 

Urg^nea 

Ferula. 

Ptychosperma. 

Panicum. 

Brassica. 

Hevea 

Pimpinella. 

Decaisnea. 

Glycine. 
.  Andropogon. 
,  Cytisus. 

Cola. 
.  Excsecaria. 
.  Glyptostrobus, 
Sequoia. 

Umbellularia. 
.  Arundinaria. 

Camellia. 

Anthistiria. 

Yaocinium. 

Thuya. 
.  Chamcerops. 
.  Panicum. 

Festuca. 

Avena. 

Holoptelea. 

Festuca. 
,  Sequoia. 
.  Callitris. 

Basso  wia. 

Garcinia. 
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NORTHERN    AND    MIDDLE    EUROPE. 

Acer  campestre,  A.  platanoides,  A.  Pseudo-platanus,  Achilllea 
atrata,  A.  Millefolinni,  A.  moschata,  A.  nana,  Aconitam  Napellns, 
Acorns  Calamns,  Acteea  spicata,  Agaricns  Anricnla,  A.  csesareus,  A 
campestris,  A.  Cardarella,  A.  decorns,  A.  delicioBns,  A.  eryngii,  A 
escQientns,  A.  extinctorins,  A.  flammens,  A.  fnsipcs,  A.  gambosns,  A 
giganteus,  A.  Marznolns,  A.  mellens,  A.  Monzeron,  A.  odonis,  A. 
oreades,  A.  ostreatos,  A.  procerns,  A.,  scorodonins,  A.  socialise  A 
splendens,  A.  sylvaticns,  A.  virgineus,  A.  volemns,  Agrostia  palustris, 
A.  rubra,  A.  vulgaris,  Aira  caespitosa,  Alchemilla  alpina,  A.  vnlgariB, 
Allium  Ampeloprasum,  A.  Schoenoprasum,  A.  Scorodoprasum,  Alnns 
glutinosa,  A.  incana,  Alopecurus  bnlbosus,  A.  genicnlatus,  A.  praten- 
sis,*  Altheea  officinalis,  Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Anthemis  nobilis,  A 
tinctoria,  Anthoxanthum  odoratum,  Anthriscus  Cerefolium,  Anthyllia 
vnlneraria,  Archangelica  officinalis,  Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  Aniica 
montana,  Artemisia  Absinthium,  A.  Mutellina,  A .  Pontica,  Asparagus 
officinalis,*  Asperula  odorata.  Astragalus  arenarius,  A.  glycypliyllos, 

A.  hypoglottis,  Atropa  Belladonna,  Avena  elatior,*  A.  fatua,  A .  fla- 
vescens,  A.  pratensis,  A  pubescens,  A.  sativa,*  Barbarea  vulgaris, 
Beta  vulgaris,*  Betula  alba,  Boletus  bovinus,  T^.  circinans,  B.  ednlis, 

B.  luteuB,  B.  sapidus,  B.  scaber,  B.  subtomentosus,  B.  variegatos, 
Brassica  alba,  B.  Napus,*  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracea*,  B.  Rapa,*  Briza 
media,  Bromus  asper,  B.  erectus,  Bromus  inermis,  Butomus  umbel- 
latus,  Buxus  sempervirens,*  Cakile  maritima,  Calamintha  officinalis, 
Camelina  sativa,  Campanula  Rapunculus,  Cantharellus  edulis,  Carex 
arenaria,     Carpinus     Betulus,    Carum    Bulbocastanum,    C.     Cami, 

C.  segetum,  Cetraria  Islandica,  Chseromyces  meandriformis,  Cheero- 
phyllum  bulbosum,  C.  sativum,  Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus, 
Chondrus  crispus,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Clavaria  aurea,  C.  botiytis, 
C.  brevipes,  C.  coi^alloides,  C.  crispa,  C.  flava,  C.  formosa,  C.  grisea, 
C.  muscoides,  C.  palmata,  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  C.  officinalis,  Col- 
chicum  autumnale,  Conium  maculatum,  Convallaria  majalis,  Coprinus 
comatus,  Comus  mas,  Cortinarius  cinnamomeus.  Corylus  Avellana,* 
Crambe  maritima,  Cratasgus  Oxyacantha,  Crepis  biennis,  Cynosurus 
cristatus,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Dactylis  glomerata,*  Daucus  Carota,* 
Digitalis  purpurea,  Dipsacus  fullonum,  Elymus  arenarius,*  Euxolns 
viridis.  Exidia  auricula  Judos,  Fagus  sylvatica,*  Festuca- arundinacea, 
F.  drymeia,  F.  duriuscula,  F.  elatior,*  F.  gigantea.  F.  heterophylla, 
F.  loliacea,  F.  ovina,  F.  pratensLs,*  F.  rubra,  F.  silvatica,  Fistulina 
hepatica,  Fragaria  collina,  F.  vesca,*  Fraximus  excelsior,*  Genista 
tinctoria,  Gentiana  lutea,  Geum  urbanum,  Helleborus  niger,  Helvella 
esculenta,  H.  Gigas,  H.  infula,  Heracleum  Sibiricum,  Hippo pliae 
rhamnoides,  Holcus  lanatus,  H.  mollis,  Hordeum  nodosum,  H.  secali- 
num,*  Hnmulus  Lupulus,  *Hydnumalbum,  H.  auriscalpium,  H.  Caput 
Medusse,  H.  coralloides,  H.  diversidens,  H.  erinaceum,  H.  fuligineo- 
album,  H.  graveolens,  H.  hystrix,  H.  imbricatum,  H .  infundibulum,  H. 
IsDvigatum,  H.  repandum,  H.  suaveolens,  H.  subsquamosum,  H.  violas- 
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cens,  Hjoscyamus  niger,  Ilex  Aquifolium,  Inula  Helenium,  Jtiniperus 
commiLnis,  Lactnca  virosa,  Laserpitium  aquilegium,  Lathjrus  mac- 
rorrhizus,  L.  pratensis,  L.  sativns,  L.  silvestris,  Lavatera  arboren, 
Leersia  oryzoides,  Lolmm  perenne,*  Lotus  comiculatus,  L.  major, 
L.  uliginosus,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  Marrubium  Alyssum,  M. 
Opulum,  M.  Pannonicum,  M.  vulgare,  Matricaria  Chamomilla, 
Medicago  falcata,  M.  sativa,*  Melica  altissima,  M.  ciliata,  M.  nutans, 
M.  uniflora,  Melilottis  alba,  M.  altissima,  Mentha  arvensis,  M.  citratn, 
M.  crispa,  M.  piperita,  M.  Pulegium,  M.  rotundifolia,  M.  sylvestris, 
M.  viridis,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  Milium  effusum,  M.  multiflorum, 
Morchella  conica,  M.  deliciosa,  M.  esculenta,  M.  Grigas,  M.  patula, 
Nepeta  Cataria,  N.  Glechoma,  CEnanthe  Phellandrium,  Onobrychis 
sativa,  Origanum  vulgare,  Panicum  Germanicum,  Peacedanuni 
officinale,  P.  Ostruthrium,  P.  sativum,  Peziza  macropus,  Phleum 
alpinum,  P.  pratense,*  Physalis  Alkekengi,  Pimpinella  saxifragi-a, 
Pinufl  Abies,*  P.  Cembra,  P.  Larix,*  P.  montana,  P.  obovata,  i'. 
picea,*  P.  silvestris,*  Plantago  lanceolate,  Poa  airoides,  P.  alpina, 
P.  angustifolia,  P.  aquatica,  P.  bulbosa,  P.  distans,  P.  fertilis,  P. 
fluitans,  P.  maritima,  P.  nemoralis,  P.  palustris,  P.  pratensis,*  J*, 
trivialis,*  Polyporus  citrinus,  P.  frondosus,  P.  giganteus,  P.  ovinus, 
P.  tuberaster,  Populus  alba,  P.  canescens,  P.  dilatata,  P.  fastigiata, 
P,  nigra,  P.  tremula,  Porphyra  vulgaris,  IVunus  Mahaleb,  P.  Padus, 
P.  spinosa,  Psamma  arenaria,*  P.  Baltica,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  P.  Ger- 
manica,  P.  nivalis,  Quercus  Robur,*  Reseda  Luteola,  Rhamnus 
catbarticus,  R.  Frangula,  Rhizopogon  magnatum,  R.  rubescens,  Ribes 
Grossularia,*  R.  nigrum,*  R.  rubrum,*  Rosa  alba,  R.  Gallica,  R. 
spinosissima,  Rubia  peregrina,  Rubus  caBsius,*  R.  Chamsemorus, 
R.  fruticosus,*  R.  Idaeus,*  Rumex  Acetosa,  R.  scutatus,  Ruscus  acu- 
leatus,  Russula  vesca,  Salix  alba,*  S.  caprea,  S.  dapbnoides,  S. 
fragilis,  S.  lanceolata,  S.  purpurea,*  S.  rubra,*  S.  triandra,*  S. 
viminalis,*  Sambucus  nigra,  Sanguisorba  minor,  Saponaria  officinalis, 
Scorzonera  Hispanica,  Sesleria  coemlea,  Silene  Cucubalus,  Sison 
Amomum,  Smyrnium  Olusatrum,  Solanum  Dulcamara,  Spartina 
stricta,  Spergula  arvensis,  Tanacetum  vulgare,  Taraxacum  officinale, 
Tilia  Europeea,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Trapa  natans,*  Tremella 
mesenterica,  Trifoliam  agrarium,  T.  alpestre,  T.  fragiferum, 
T.  hybridum,*  T.  incamatum,  T.  medium.  T.  montanum,  T. 
ochroleucum,  T.  Pannonicum,  T.  pratense,*  T.  repens,*  T.  spadi- 
ceum,  Triticum  junceum.  Tuber  aestivum,  T.  albidum,  T.  cibarium, 
T.  magnatum,  T.  melanosporum,  Typha  latifolia,  Ulex  Europaeus, 
Ulmus  campestris,*  U.  pedunculata,  Vaccinium  Myrtillus,*  V.  Oxy- 
coccos,  V.  uliginosum,  V.  Vitis  Idtea,  Valeriana  Celtica,  Valerianella 
olitoria,  Veratrum  album,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Vicia  sativa,*  V. 
sepium,  V.  sylvatica,  Viola  odorata. 

COUNTRIES  ON  OK  NEAR  THE  MEDITERRANEAN  SEA. 
Acacia  Arabica,*  A.  gummifera,  A.  Seyal,  A.  tortilis,  A.Verek,  Acer, 
campestre,  A.  Creticum,  A.  Pseudo-Platanus,  Achillea  fragrantissima 
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j^gilops  oyata,  ^scalus  HippocastaniLin,  AgaricuB  csBsareus,  A. 
flammens,  Agrostis  palustris,  A.  vulgaris,  Aira  caBspitosa,  Albizzia 
Lebbeck,  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Alkanna  tinctoria,  Allium  Ampelo- 
prasum,  A.  Ascallonicum,  A.  Cepa,*  A.  Neapolitanum,  A.  Porrnm, 
A.  roseum,  A.  sativum,  A.  Scorodoprasum,  Alnus  glutinosa,  Aloe 
vulgaris,  Alopecurus  bulbosus,  A.  geniculatus,  A.  pratensis,*  Althaea 
officinalis,  Amarantus  Blitum,  Amelanchier  vulgaris,  Auacyclus 
Pyrethrum,  Andropogon  Gryllus,  A.  Haleppensis,*  A.  Ischaemum,  A. 
provincialis,  A.  Schoenanthus,  Anthemis  nobilis,  A.  tinctoria,  Anthox- 
anthum  odoratum,  Anthyllis  vulneraria,  Apium  graveolens,  Aquilaria 
Agallocha,  Argania  Sideroxylon,  Aristida  pungens,  Artemisia  Abro- 
tanum,  A.  Absintbium,  A.  Pontica,  Arundo  Ampelodesmos,  A.  Donax, 
A.  Pliniana,  Asparagus  acatifolius,  A.  albas,  A.  aphyllus,  A.  horridus, 
A.  officinalis,*  A.  tenuifolius.  Astragalus  adscendens,  A.  arenarins, 
A.  brachycalyx,  A.  Cephalonicus,  A.  Cicer,  A.  Creticus,  A.  glycy- 
phyllos,  A.  gummifer,  A.  Hjrcanus,  A.  microcepbalus,   A.  Pamassi, 

A.  strobiliferus,  A.  stromatodes,  A.  venosus,  A.  verus,  Atriplex  rosea, 
Atropa  lielladonna,  Avena  elatior,*  A.  fatua,  A.  flavescens,  A.  pubes- 
cens,  A.  sativa,*  Balsamodendron  Mukal,  B.  Myrrha,  B.  Opobal- 
samum.  Beta  vulgaris,*  Betula  alba,  Bongardia  Rauwolfii,  Boswellia 
papyracea,  Borassus  ^thiopicus,  Borrago  officinalis,  Brassica  alba,  B. 
campestris,  B.  Cretica,  B.  juncea,  B.  Napus,*  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracea,* 

B.  Rapa,*  Briza  media,  Bromus  erectus,  B.  inermis,  Buxus  Balearica, 

B.  longifoha,  B.  sempervirens,*  Cajanus  Indicus,*  Cakile  maritiraa. 
Calamintha  Nepeta,  C.  officinalis,  Callitris  quadrivalvis,  Camelina 
sativa,  Campanula  Rapunculus,  Cannabis  sativa,*  Capparis  spinosa, 
Carex  ai'enana,  Carpinus  Betulus,  Carthamus  tinctorius,  Camm 
Ajowan,  C.  Bulbocastanum,  C.  Carui,  C.  ferulifolium,  C.  incrassatum, 

C.  Petroselinum,  C.  segetum.  Cassia  acutifolia,  C.  angustifolia,  C. 
obovata,  Castanea  sativa,*  Catha  edulis,  Cedronella  tripbylla,  Celtia 
Australis,  Ceratonia  Sjjiqua,*  Cerintbe  major,  Chamaerops  humilis, 
Cbaerophyllum  bulbosum,  C.  macrospermum,  Chelidonium  majus, 
Chenopodium  Blitum,  Choiromyces  Leonis,  Chrysanthemum  carneum, 
C.  ciuerarifolium,  C.  parthenium,  C.  roseum,  Cicer  arietinum,* 
Cichorium  Endivia,  C.  Intybus,  Cistus  Creticus,  C.  Cyprius,  Coch- 
learia  Armoracia,  Coffea  Arabica,*  Colchicum  autumnale,  Colocasia 
antiquorum,*  Conium  maculatum,  Conopodium  denudatum,  Conval- 
laria  majalis.  Convolvulus  floridus,  C.  Scammonia,  C.  scoparius, 
Coprinus  comatus,  Cornus  mas,  Cortinarius  cinnamomeus,  Coriandrum 
sativum,  Corylus  Avellana,*  C.  Columa,*  C.  maxima,*  C.  Pontica,* 
Corynosicyos  edulis,  Crambe  cordifolia,  C.  Kotschyana,  C.  maritima, 
C.  Tartaria,  CrataBgus  Azarolus,  C.  Oxyacantba,  C.  Pyracantha, 
Crepis  biennis,  Crithmum  maritimum,  Crocus  sativus,  C.  serotinus 
Crozophora  tinctoria,  Cucumis  Citrullus,*  C.  Colocynthis,  C.  Melo,* 
C.  sativus,*  Cuminum  Cyminum,  C.  Hispanicum,  Cupressus  semper- 
virens, Cynara  Cardunculus,  C.  Scolymus,  Cynodon  Dactylon,* 
Cynosurus  cristatus,  Cyperus  esculentus,  C.  Papyrus,  C.  tegetum, 
C.  Syriacus,   Cytisus  proliferus,   0.  scoparius,   C.  spinosus,    Dactylis 
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glomerata,*  D.  litoralis,  Daphne  Mezereum,  Datisca  cannabina, 
Daucus  Carota,*  Digitalis  purpurea,  Diospyros  Lotas,  Dipsacus 
fallonam,  Dolichos  Lablab,*  D.  nnifloms,  Dorema  Ammoniacum, 
Dracsena  Draco,  D.  schizantha,  Dracocephalum  Moldavica,  Ecballion 
Elaterium,  Echinops  sphoBrocephalas,  Echinm  candicans,  Elaeagnus 
hortensis,  Eleusine  flagelligera,  E.  Tocussa,  Elymus  arenarius,* 
FJruca  sativa,  Ervam  Lens,*  Eryngium  maritimuui,  Enxolus  \'iridiB, 
Exidia  anricula  Judse,  Fagopyrum  escnlentum,*  F.  Tataricum,  Fagus 
sylvatica,*  Ferula  galbaniflua,  F.  long^foUa,  Festuca  elatior,*  F. 
gigantea,  F.  sylvatica,  Ficus  Carica,*  F.  Sycomorus,  Fistulina 
hepatica,  FcBniculum  officinale,  Fragaria  collina,  F.  pratensis,  F. 
vesca,*  Fraxinus  excelsior,*  F.  Ornua,  Galega  officinalis,  Gelidium 
comeum.  Genista  monosperma,  G.  sphaBrocarpa,  G.  tinctoria,  Qentiana 
latea,  Geum  urbanum,  Glaacium  luteum,  Glycyrrhiza  echinata,  G. 
glabra,  Gossypium  arboreum,*  Guilandina  Bonduc,  G.  Bonducella, 
Hedysarum  coronarium,*  Helichrysum  orientale,  Helleborus  niger, 
Heracleum  giganteum,  Hippocrepis  comosa,  Hippophae  rhamnoides, 
Holcus  lanatus,  H.  mollis,  Hordeum  deficiens,  H.  distichon,*  H. 
hexastichon,*  H.  macrolepis,  H.  nodosum,  H.  vulgare,*  H.  zeocriton,* 
Humulus  Lupulus,*  Hydnum  imbricatum,  Hyoscyamus  albus,  H. 
niger,  Hyphaene  Argun,  H.  coriacea,  Hyssopus  officinalis,  Imperata 
arundinacea,  Indigofera  argentea,  Inula  Heleniura,  Iris  Florentina,  I. 
juncea,  Isatis  tinctoria,  Jasminum  odoratissimum,*  J.  officinale,* 
Juglans  regia,*  Juniperus  brevifolia,  J.  Cedrus,  J.  drupacea,  J.  excelsa, 
J.  foetidissima,  J.  Phoonicea,  J.  procera,  Koeleria  cristata,  K.  glauca, 
Lactuca  perennis,  L.  virosa,  Lathyrus  Cicera,  L.  latifolius,  L.  ochrus, 
L.  pratensis,  L.  silvestris,  L.  tuberosus,  Laserpitium  aquilegium, 
Laurus  nobilis,  Lavandula  augustifolia,  L.  latifolia,  L.  Stoechas, 
Lavatera  arborea,  Lawsonia  alba,  Leersia  oryzoides,  Lepidium  iati- 
folium,  L.  sativum,  Linum  usitatissimum,*  Liquidambar  Altingia,  L. 
orientalis,  Lolium  Italicum,*  L.  perenne,*  Lotus  corniculatus,  L. 
major,  L.  siliquosus,  L.  tetragonolobus,  L  uliginosus,  Lupinus  albus, 
L.  angustifolius,  L.  luteus,*  L.  varius,  Lycium  Afrum,  L.  barbarum, 
L.  Europaeum,  Lycoperdon  giganteum,  Lygeum  Spartum,  Malva 
crispa,  Alarrubium  Alyssum,  M.  Opulum,  M.  Pannonicum,  M.  vulgare, 
Matricaria  Chamomilla,  Medicago  arborea,  M.  lupulina,  M.  media,  M. 
orbicularis,  M.  sativa,*  M.  scutellata,  M.  tuberculata,  Melica  ciliata, 
M.  nutans,  M.  uniflora,  Melilotus  alba,  M.  altissima,  M.  coorulea,  M. 
macrorrhiza,  M.  parviflora,  Melissa  officinalis,  Mentha  arvensis,  M. 
citrata,  M.  crispa,  M.  piperita.  M.  Pulegium,  M.  rotundifolia,  M. 
sylvestris,  M.  tomentosa,  M.  viridis,  Menyanthes  trifoliata,  MeHandra 
Abyssinica,  Milium  effusum,  M.  multiflorum,  Morchella  deliciosa,  M. 
esculenta,  M.  conica,  Moringa  aptera,  Morus  nigra,*  Musa  Ensete, 
Myrica  Faya,  Myrrhis  odoraia,  Myrtus  communis,  Nelumbo  nucifera,* 
Nepeta  raphanorrhiza,  N.  Cataria,  N.  Glechoma,  Nicotiana  Persica, 
Ocimum  basilicum,  O.  sanctum,  O.  suave,  (Enanthe  Phellandrium, 
Olea  Europaea,*  Onobrychis  sativa,*  Origanum  Dictamnus,  O.  hirtum, 
O.  Majorana,  0.  Maru,  0.  normale,  O.  Onites,  0.  virens,  O.  vulgare. 
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Ornithopus  sativns,  Ostrya  carpinifolia,  Oxytenantliera  Abjssinica, 
Oxjtropis  pilosa,  Paliurus  Spina  Christi,   Panicum  brizantHam,  P. 
Crus-Galli,  P.  glabmm,  P.  maximum,*  P  miliacenm,*  P.  prostratum, 
P.  repens,  P.  sanguinale,*  P.  turgidum,  Papaver  somnifemm,*  Penni- 
setnm  typhoideum,*  Persea  Teneriffaa,   Peucedanum  cachrydifolium, 
P.  gi'aveolens,  P.  officinale,  P.  Sekakul,  Phalaria  aquatica,  P.  brachy- 
stachya,  P.  Canariensis,  P.  minor,  P.  truncata,  Phaseolus  coccinens,* 
Phlenm  alpinum,  P.  pratense.*  Phoenix  dactylifera,*  Physalis  Alke- 
kengi,  P.  angulata,  Picridinm  vnlgare,  Pimpinella  Anisum,  P.  magna, 
P.  nigra,  P.  saxifraga,  P.  Sisaram,  Pinna  Abiea,*  P.  Canariensis,*  P. 
Cedms,*  P.  Cembra,  P.  Cilicica,   P.   Haleppenais,*  P.  Laricio,*  P. 
Larix,*  P.  montana.  P.  orientalis,  P.  Pinaster,*  P.  Pinea,*  P.  Pinsapo, 
P.  Pyrenaica,   Pistacia  Atlantica,   P.  Lentiscns,  P.  Terebintbus,  P. 
vera,*  Pisum  arvense,  P  sativum,*  Plantago  lanceolaia,   P.  Psyllium, 
Platanus  orientalis,*  Poa  Abyssinica,  P.  airoidea,  P.  angustifolia,  P. 
aquatica,    P.    bulbosa,   P.  cynosuroidea,   P.  distans,   P.  fiuitans,  P. 
maritima,  P.  nemoralis,   P.  palustris,   P.  trivialis,*   Populus  alba,  P. 
canescens,   P.  dilatata,    P.  Euphratica,   P.  fastigiata,  P.  nigra,*  P. 
tremula,  Proaopia  Stephaniana,  Prunua  Amygdalus,*  P.  Armeniaca,* 
P.  avium*,  P.  cerasifera,  P.  Cerasus,*  P.  domestica,*  P.  insititia,  P. 
Lauro-Cerasus,   P.  Luaitanica,   P.  Mahaleb,    P.  Padua,    P.  Persica* 
P.  spinosa,Psamma  arenaria,*Pugionium  comutum,  Punica  Granatum, 
Pyrua  aucuparia,  P.  communia,*  P.Cydonia,  P.Germanica,  P.Malas,* 
P.  nivalis,    P.  Sorbua,    P.  salicifolia,  Quercus  -^gilopa,*  Q.  ballota, 
Q.  calliprinos,  Q.  Cerris,  Q.  coccifera,  Q.  Ilex,  Q.  infectoria,  Q.  macro- 
lepis,   Q.  Robur,*    Q.  Suber,*  Q.  Toza,   Reseda  luteola,  R.  odorata, 
Rharanus  Alaternus,  R.    amygdalinus,  R.  oatharticus,  R.  Frangula, 
R.  Graecus,  R.  infectorius,  R.  oleoidea,  R.  prunifolius,  R.  aaxatilis. 
Rhaponticum    acaule,    Rheum    Rhaponticum,    Rhua    coriaria,*    R. 
cotinua,*  Ribes  Grossularia,*  R.  nigrum,*  R.  orientale,  R.  rubrum,* 
Richardia  Africana,  Ricinus  communis,*  Roccella  tinctoria,  Rosa  alba, 
R.  centifolia,*  B.  Damascena,*  R.  Gallica,  R.  moschata,  R.  semper- 
virens,  R.  spinosissima,  Rosmarinus  officinalis,  Rubia  peregrina,   R. 
tinctorum,  Rubus  fruticosu8,*|R.  Idaeus,*  Rumex  Acetosa,  R.  scutatus, 
R.  vesicanDS,  Ruscus  aculeatus,  Russula  vesca,   Kuta  graveolens,  R. 
aylvestris,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia,  Salix  alba,*  S.  Babylonica,*  S.  daph- 
noides,    S.  fragilis,    S.   purpurea,*    S.  rubra,*    S.  viminalis,*    Salvia 
officinalis,  Sambucus  nigra,   Sanguisorba  minor,    Santolina  Cbame- 
Cyparissus,   Saponaria  officinalis,  Satureja  GrsDca,  S.  hortensis,   S. 
Juliana,  S.  montana,  S.  Thymbra,  Saussurea  Lappa,  Scandix  grandi- 
flora,   Scolymus  Hispanicus,  Scorzonera  Astrachanica,  S.  crocifolia, 
S.  deliciosa,  8.  Hispanica,  S.  lanata,  S.  ramosa,  S.  Scowitzii,  S.  semi- 
cona,  S.  tuberosa,  S.  undulata,  Secale  cereale,*  S.  Creticum,  Sesbania 
-^gyptica,    Sesuvium     Portulacastrum,     Silene     Cucubalua,     Sison 
Amomum,  Smilax  aapera,  Sraymium  Oluaatmm,  Solanum  JEthiopi- 
cura,   S.  Dulcamara,   S.  edule,   Spartina  stricta,  Spartium  junceum, 
Spergula  arvensis,  Spinacia  tetrandra,  Stipa  arenaria,  S.  t^nacissima,* 
Sty  rax    officinalis,    Symphytum    peregrinum,   S.    officinale,    Syringa 
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vulgaris,  Tamarix  articulata,  T.  Gallica,*  T.  Germanica,  T.  orientalis, 
T.  tetragyna,  Tana<3etuTn  vulgare,  Tai-axacum  officinale,  Taxus  bac- 
cata,  Terfezia  Leonis,  Teucriam  ChamaedryR,  T.  Creticum,  T.  Marum, 
T.  Polium,  T.  Scordium,  Thapsia  edulis,  Theligonum  Cynocrambe, 
Thouarea  sarmentosa,  Thymelaea  tinctoria,  Thymus  aestivus,  T.  capi- 
tatus,  T.  hiemalis.  T.  Mastichina,  T.  Serpillum,  T.  vulgaris,  Tilia 
argentea,  T.  dasystyla,  T.  Europeea,  T.  petiolaris,  Tinguarra  Sicula, 
Tragopogon  porrifolius,*  Trapa  natans,*  Tremella  mesenterica, 
Trichodesma  Zeylanicum,  Trifolium  agrarium,  T.  Alexandrinum, 
T.  alpestre,  T.  fragiferum,  T.  glomcratum,  T.  hybridum,*  T.  incar- 
natum,  T.  medium,  T.  montanum,  T.  ochroleucum,  T.  pratense*  T. 
Quartinianum,  T.  repens,*  T.  resupinatum,  T.  spadiceum,  T.  subro- 
tundum,  Trigonella  Foenum  Grescnm,  Triticum  junceum,  T.  vulgare,* 
Tuber  sastivum,  T,  albidum,  T.  cibarium,  T.  magnatum,  Tulipa  Ges- 
ueriana,  TJlex  Europaeus,  Ulmus  campestris,*  U.  pedunculata,  Urginia 
Scilla,  Vaccinium  Arctostaphylos,  V.  Myrtillus,*  V.  Oxycoccus,  V. 
uliginosum,  V.  Vitis-Idaea,  Valeriana  officinalis,  Valerianella  olitoria, 
Veratrum  album,  Verbascum  Thapsus,  Viburnum  Tinus,  Vicia  Cracca, 
V.  Ervilia,  V.  Faba,*  V.  peregrina,  V.  sativa,*  V.  sepium,  V.  svl- 
vatica,  V.  tetrasperma,  Viola  odorata,  Vitis  Schimperiana,  V. 
vinifera,*  Withania  somnifera,  Zelkova  crenata,  Z.  Cretica,  Zizyphus 
Lotus,  Z.  Spina  Chris ti,  Z.  vulgaris. 

NORTHERN  AND  TEMPERATE  EASTERN  ASIA. 
Acer  palmatum,  A.  pictum,  Actsea  spicata,  Actinidia  arguta,  Mg\e 
sepiaria,  -^sculus  turbinata,  Agaricus  flammeus,  Agriophyllum  Gobi- 
cum,  Agrostis  palustris,  A.  rubra,  A.  vulgaris,  Ailantas  glandulosa,  Ake- 
bia  lobata,  A.  quinata,  Albizzia  Julibrissin,  Aleurites  cordata,  Allium 
Cepa,*  A.  fistulosum,  A.  sativum,  A.  Schoenoprasum,  Alnus  glutinosa, 
Alopecurus  geniculatus,  Anabasis  Ammodendron,  Andropogon  in- 
volutus,  Aralia  cordata,  Arctostaphylos  uva  ursi,  Arenga  saccharif era, 
Aristolochia  recurvilabra,  Artemisia  Cina,  A.  Dracunculus,  Arundi- 
naria  Japonica,  A.Veitchii,  Atriplex  hortensis,  Avena  elatior,*  A.  fatua, 

A.  flavescens,  A.  pubescens,  Balsamodendron  Mukul,  Bambusa 
Beechyana,  B.  flexuosa,  B.  Senaensis,  B.  tuldoides  (under  Schizos- 
tachyum),  Barbarea  vulgaris,  Basella  rubra,  Berberis  Japonica, 
Betula  alba,  Boehmeria  nivea,*  Brassica  alba,  B.  Chinensis,  B.  juncea, 

B.  nigra,  Bromus  asper,  B.  inermis,  Briza  media,  Broussonetia  papy- 
rifera,  Butomus  umbellatus,  Buxus  microphylla,  B.  sempervirens,* 
Caesalpinia  sepiaria.  Camellia  Japonica,  C.  Thea,*  Cannabis  sativa,* 
Caragana  arborescens,  Carex  arenaria,  C.  pumila,  Carissa  Carandas, 
Carpinus  cordata,  C.  erosa,  C.  Japonica,  C.  laxiflora,  Carum  Bulbo- 
castanum,  C.  Carui,  Catalpa  Ksempferi,  Cedrela  Sinensis,  Celtis 
Sinensis,  Cephalotaxus  Fortunei,  C.  drupacea,  Cetraria  Islandica, 
Chserophyllum  macrospermum,  Chamserops  excelsa,  C.  Fortunei, 
Chenopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Cinnamomum  Camphora,  Citrus 
Japonica,  C.  trifoliata,  Convallaria  majalis,  Coprinus  comatus,  Cor- 
chorus  capsularis,*   Oordyline  terminalis,    Comus  mas,  Cortinarius 
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cinnamomeus,  Corylns  heterophylla,  Cryptomeria  Japonica,  Cncumis 
Melo,*  Cudrania  triloba,  Cupressus  funebris,  C.  obtusa  C.  pisifera, 
Cycas  revoluta,  Daucus  Carota,*  Debregeasia  edulis,  Dendrocalamus 
strictus,  Dioscorea  bulbifera,  D.  Japonica,  D.  oppositifolia,  D.  qnin- 
queloba,  Diospyros  Kaki,*  D.  Lotus,  Ehrharta  candata,  Elseagnus 
hortensia,  E.  longipes,  E.  parvifolins,  Eleusine  Coracana,*  Erianthus 
JaponicnE!,  Eruca  sativa,  Euonymus  Japonicus,  Euryale  ferox,  Euxoluh 
viridis,  ExcsBcaria  «ebifera,  Fagopyrum  cymosum,  F.  esculentum,* 
F.  Tataricum,  Fagus  Sieboldii,  Fatsia  papyrifera,  Ferula  Sambul, 
Fiatulina  hepatica,  Fraxinas  Chinensis,  Gelidium  corneum,  Genista 
tinctoria,  Geum  urbanum,  Ginkgo  biloba,*  Gleditschia  horrida,  Glycine 
hispida,*  G.  Soya,  Glypt<^strobus  heterophyllus,  Heleocharis  tuberosa, 
Heracleum  Sibiricum,  Hordeum  secalinum,*  Hovenia  dulcis.  Hy- 
drangea Thunbergi,  Ilex  crenata,  Imperata  amndinacea,  Isatis  indi- 
gc )tica,  I.  tinctoria,  Jasminum  grandiflorum,*  J.  officinale,*  J.  sambac, 
Juglans  cordiformis,  J.  Mandschurica,  J.  Sieboldiana,  J.  stenocarpa, 
Juniperus  Cbinensis,  J.  sphserica,  Lathy rus  macroirhizua,  Lepidium 
latifolium,  Lespedeza  striata,*  Ligustrum  Japonicum,  L.  lucidum, 
Liquidambar  Formosana,  Livistona  Chinensis,  Lycium  Chinense, 
Magnolia  hypoleuca,  M.  Yulan,  Melia  Azadirachta,  Melica  altissima, 
Mentha  arvensis,  Morchella  conica,  Moms  alba,*  Mucuna  Cochin- 
chinensis,  Musa  Cavendishii,*  Myrica  rubra,  Myrtus  tomentosa, 
Nageia  cupressina,  Nephelium  Litchi,  N.  Longanum,  (Enanthe 
Phellandrium,  Ophiopogon  Japonicus,  Osmanthus  fragrans,  Pachyma 
Hoelen,  Paliurus  ramosissimus,  Panax  Shinsing,  Paulowniaimperialis, 
Pennisetum  cereale,  Peril  la  arguta.  Phoenix  pusilla,  Photinia  Erio- 
botrya,*  Phylloatachys  bambusoides,  P.  nigra,  Physalis  Alkekengi, 
P.  angulata,  Pinus  Alcockiana,  P.  densifiora,  P.  firma,  P.  Fortunei, 
P.  Jezoensis,  P.  Keempferi,  P.  Koraiensis,  P.  leptolepis,  P.  Massoniana, 
P.  obovata,  P.  selenolepis,  P.  Thunbergi,  P.  parviflora,  P.  polita, 
P.  Sibirica  P.  stenolepis,  P.  Tsuga,  Planera  Japonica,  Poa  airoides, 
P.  alpina,  P.  bulbosa,  P.  fertilis,  P.  palustris,  Polygaster  Sampadarius, 
Polygonum  tinctorium,  Populus  nigra,  P.  tremula,  Prangos  pabularia, 
Porphyra  vulgaris,  Prunus  Armeniaca,*  P.  domestica,*  P.  Japonica, 
P.  padus,  P.  Persica,*  P.  Pseudo-cerasus,  P.  tomentosa,  Pterocarpus 
Indicus,  Pterocarya  f raxinifolia,  P.  stenoptera,  Pueraria  Thunbergiana, 
Pugionium  comutum,  Pyrus  aucuparia,  P.  Japonica,  Quercus  Chinen- 
sis, Q.  cornea,  Q.  cuspidata,  Q.  dentata,*  Q.  glabra,  Q.  glauca,  Q. 
Mongolica,  Q.  serrata,*  Rhamnus  chlorophorus,  R.  Frangula,  R.  utilis, 
Rhapis  flabelliformis,  R.  humilis,  Rheum  officinale,*  R.  palmatum,* 
R.  Rhaponticum,  R.  Tartaricum,  R.  undulatum,  Rhus  semialata,  R. 
Buccedanea,  R.  vemicifera,  Rosa  Indica,  R.  laevigata,  R.  moschata, 
R.  rugosa,  R.  semper virens,  R.  spinosissima,  Rubia  cordifolia,  Rubus 
parvifolius,  R.  phoenicolasius,  Rumex  acetosa,  R.  Patientia,  R.  vesi- 
carius,  Saccharum  officinarum.*  S.  Sinense,  Sagittaria  sagittifolia, 
Salix  Babylonica,*  S.  Japonica,  Sanguisorba  minor,  Sciadopitys 
verticillata,  Scorzonera  albicaulis,  Selinum  Monnieri,  Silene  Cucu- 
balus,  Smilax  China,  Sophora  Japonica,   Spergula  arvensis,  Spinacia 
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oleracea,*  Stachys  tuberifera,  Sterculia  nobilis,  Tetragonia  expansa, 
Tetranthera  Japonica,  Tilia  Europsea,  T.  Manchurica,  Thuya  dola- 
brata,  T.  Japonica,  T.  orieutalis,  Toireya  grandis,  T.  nucifera,  Trapa 
bicomis,*  T.  bispinosa,*  Trifolium  pratense,*  Triphasia  Aarantiola, 
Ulmus  campestris,  U.  parvifolia,  Vaccinium  Japonicum,  V.  praestans, 
Yeratmm  album,  Vicia  Cracca,  V.  sepium,  V.  sylvatica,  Vigna 
Sinensis,*  Vitex  trifolia,  Vitis  Labrusca,  V.  vulpina,*  Wistaria  Chinen- 
sis,  Xanthoxylon  piperitum,  Zelkova  acuminata,  Zizania  latifolia, 
Zizyphus  Jujuba,  Z.  Sinensis,  Zoysia  pungens. 

SOUTHERN  ASIA. 

Acacia Arabica,  A.Catecliu,A.concinna,A.Famesiana,  A.  latronum, 
A.  Sundra,  Acer  Campbelli,  A.  leevigatum,  A.  niveum,  A.  oblongum, 
A.  sterculiaceum,  A.  villosum,  Aconitum  ferox,  jjEgiceras  majus, 
^gle  Marmelos,  JEschynomene  aspera,  iEsculus  Indica,  Akebia 
lobata,  A.  quinata,  Albizzia  bigemina,  A.  Lebbeck,  A.  micrantha, 
A  procera,  A.  stipulata,  Aleurites  cordata,  A.  triloba,  ^Hium  rubellum, 
Alnus  Nepalensis,  Aloe  socotrina,  Aloexylon  Agallochum,  Alpinia 
Gralanga,  Amarantus  paniculatus,  Amorphophallus  Konjac,  Andro- 
pogon  annulatus,  A.  Calamus,  A.  cemuus,  A.  falcatus,  A.  Gryllos, 
A.  involutus,  A.  Iscbaemum,  A.  Ivarancusa,  A.  montanus,  A.  muri- 
catus,  A  Nardus,  A.  pertusus,  A.  saccbariatus,*  A.  Scboenan- 
thus,  A.  sericeus,  A.  Sorghum,*  Anthistiria  ciliata,*  Aponogeton 
crispus,  Aquilaria  Agallocha,  Ai^alia  Ginseng,  Areca  Nagensis,  A. 
triandra  (under  Zalacca),  Aristolochia  Indica,  Artocarpus  Bengalen- 
sis,  A.  integrifolia,*  Anindinaria  collosa,  A.  debilis,  A.  elegans, 
A.  falcata,  A.  Falconeri,  A.  Hookeriana,  A.  Japonica,  A.  Kha^siana, 

A.  macrosperma,  A,  spathiflora,  A.  suberecta,  A.  tecta  (partly  under 
Schizostachyum),  Arundinella  Nepalensis,  Arundo  Bengalensis,  A. 
Karka,  Avicennia  officinalis,  Azima  tetracantha,  Bambusa  arundinacea, 

B.  aspera,  B.  attenuata,  B.  Balcooa,  B.  Blumeana,  B.  elegantissima, 
B.  flexuosa,  B.  marginata,  B.  monadelpha,  B.  nutans,  B.  pallida, 
B.  polymorpha,  B.  regia,  B.  spinosa,  B.  stricta,  B.  Tulda  (under 
Schizostachyum),  B.  verticillata,  B.  vulgaris,  Basella  lucida,  B.  rubra, 
Beesha  elegantissima,  B.  Rheedei,  B.  stridula,  B.  Travancorica  (under 
Schizostachyum),  Belia  jaculifolia,  Benincasa  cerifera,  Bentinckia 
Coddapanna  (under  Zalacca),  Berberis  aristata,  B.  Asiatica,  B. 
Lycium,  B.  Nepalensis,  Betula  acuminata,  Bcehmeria  nivea,*  Borassus 
flabelliformis,  Boswellia  serrata,  Brassica  juncea,  Buddlea  Asiatica, 

B.  Colvillei,  B.  macrostachya,  B.  paniculata,  Butea  frondosa,  I^uxus 
Wallichiana,  Caesalpinia  Sappan,  C.  sepiaria,  Cajanus  Indicus,* 
Calamus    montanus,    C.   acanthospathus,    C,   erectus,   C.   extensus, 

C.  Flagellum,  C.  floribundus,  C.  leptospadix,  C.  macrospathus,  C. 
Mishmelensis,  C.  quinquenervius,  C.  Royleanus,  C.  schizospathus, 
C.  tenuis  (under  Zalacca).  Camellia  Thea,*  Canavalia  gladiata, 
Capparis  aphylla,  C.  horrida,  C.  Roxburghi,  C.  sepiaria,  Carex  Moor- 
crof  tiana,  Carissa  Carandas,  Carpinus  viminea,  Carthamus  tinctorius, 
Carum  Ajowan,  C.  gracile,  C.  nigrum,   C.  Roxburghianum,  Caryota 
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obtusa  (under  Zalacca),  C.  urens,  Cassia  Absus,  C.  fistula,  Castanopsis 
argentea,    C.    Indica,    Casuarina  equisetifolia,    Cedrela  febrifuga,* 
C.  serrata,    C.  Toona,*    Cephalostachyum    capitatum,    C.   pallidam, 
C.    pergracile     (under     Schizostachynm)     ChaBrophyllum    Mannii, 
Chamserops     Khasyana,     C.    Martiana,     C.     Richieana,    Ghloroxy- 
Ion    Swietenia,     Chrysanthemum      roseum,     Cinnamomum    Cassia, 
C.     Loureiroi,    Citrus    Aurantium,*    C.  Medica,*  Clausena   Wampi, 
Coccinia  Indica,  Cocosmanthus  macrophyllus,  Coix  Laohryma,  Colens 
Amboinicus,  Colocasia  esculenta,*  C.  Indica,  Corchorus  acatangulus, 
C.  capsularis,*  C.  olitorius,*  Cordyline  terminalis,  Crambe  cordifolia, 
Crotalaria  Burhia,    C.  juncea,*    C.  retusa,   Croton  lacciferus,  C.  Tig- 
Hum,  Cacumis  cicatrisatus,  C.  Colocynthis,  C.  Momordica,  C.  utilis- 
simus,  Cupressus   glauca,    C.    tomlosa,  Curcuma   longa,  Cyamopsis 
psoraloides,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cynodon  Dactylon,*  Cyperus  corjm- 
bosus,  C.  tegetum  Deemonorops  Guruba,  D.  Jenkinsii,  D.  nutanti- 
florus  (under  Zalacca),  Dalbergia  latifolia,  D.  Sissoo,*  Dammaraalba, 
Debregeasia  dichotoma,  D.  hypoleuca,  D.  velutina,  D.  Wallichiana, 
Decaisnea  insignis,  Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  D.  flagellifer,  D.  gigan- 
teus,  D.  Hamiltoni,   D.   Hookeri,  D.   longispathus,  D.  sericeus,  D. 
strictuB  (under  Schizostachyum),  Desmodium    triflorum,    Dinochloa 
Andamanica,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  D.  alata,  D.  atropurpurea,  D.  bulbi- 
fera,  D.  deltoidea,  D.  fasciculata,  D.  glabra,*  D  globosa,  D.  nummu- 
laria,  D.  oppositifolia,  D.  pentaphylla,  D.  purpurea,  D.  spicata,  D. 
tomentosa,  D.  triphylla,   Diospyros   Chloroxylon,   D.  Ebenum,*  D. 
Melanoxylon,  D.  oppositifolia,  D.  qaesita,  Dolichos  uniflorus,  DracaBna 
cinnabarina,  Eleusine  Coracana,  E.  stricta,  Elionurus  hirsutns,  Engel- 
hard tia  spicata,   Eremurus    aurantiacus,    E.    spectabilis,   Eriochloa 
polystachya.  Euro  tia  ceratiodes,  Eugenia  caryophyllata,  E.  cordifolia, 
E.  Jambolana,  E.  Jambos,  E.  maboides,  E.  Malaccensis,  E.  revoluta, 

E.  rotundifolia,  Euryale  ferox,  Fagopyrum  cymosum,  Ferula  alliacea, 

F.  foetida,  F.  galbaniiflua,  Ficus  elastica,*  F.  Indica,  F.  infectoria,  F. 
laccifera,  F.  Tikoua,  Flacourtia  cataphracta,  F.  Ramontchi,  Flemingia 
tuberosa,  Fraxinus  floribunda,  Garcinia  elliptica,  G.  Travancorica,  G. 
xanthochymus,  Gelidium  corneum,  Gentiana  Kurroo,  Gigantochloa 
apus,  G.  aspera,  G.  atter,  G.  heterostachya,  G.  maxima  (under 
Schizostachyum),  G.  nigro-ciliata,  G.  robusta,  G.  verticillata.  Glycine 
hispida,*  Gossypium  arboreum,*  G.  herbaceum,*  Gracilaria  lichenoi- 
des, Guilandina  Bonduc,  Guizotia  oleifera,  Gunnera  macrophyllo, 
Gynocardia  odorata,  Hardwickia  binata,  Heleocharis  fistulosa,  H. 
plantaginea,  Hemarthria  compreEsa,  Hibiscus  cannabinus,  H.  Sabda- 
riffa,  H.  tetraphyllus,  Holboellia  acuminata,  Holoptelea  integrifoHa, 
Hydnum  coralloides,  Illicium  verum,.  Illippe  butyracea,  I.  latifolia, 
I.  sericea,  Imbricaria  coriacea,  Indigofera  argentea,  I.  tinctoria,* 
Ipomoea  mammosa,  I  paniculata,  I.  pes  capree,  Jasminum  grandi- 
floram,*  J.  Sambac,  Juniperus  recurva,  J.  Wallichiana,  Justida 
Adhatoda,  Kentia  Moluccana,  Lactuca  sativa,  Lagerstrcemia  Indica, 
LaunaBa  pinnatifida,  Lawsonia  alba,  Lepironia  mucronata,  Licuala 
peltata   (under    Zalacca),   Limonia    acidissima,   Lindera    NeesiaWf 
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Liquidambar  Altingia,  Litsea  Wightiana,  Livistona  Jenkinsii  (under 
Zalacca),  Maba  Ebenus,  Machilns  odoratissima,  Magnolia  Campbell!, 
M.  sphserocarpa,  Maharanga  Emodi,  Mallotns  Pbilippinensis,  Mal- 
yastmm  spicatum,  Mangifera  Indica,*  Maoutia  Pnya,  Melaleuca  Leu- 
cadendron,  Melia  Azadiraehta,  M.  Azedai*acli,  Melocanna  bambusoides, 
M.  humilis,  M.  Travancorica,  MelanorrhcBa  usitata,  Melocalamus 
compactiflorus,  Michelia  excelsa,  Mimosa  rubicaulis,  Mimusops 
Elengi,  M.  Manilkara,  Moringa  pterygosperma,  Morus  atropurpurea, 
Mucuna  Cochinchinensis,  Murraja  exotica,  Musa  coccinea,  M.  comi- 
culata,  M.  paradisiaca,*  M.  sapientum,*  M.  simiarum,*  M.  textilis,* 
M.  troglodytarum,  Myrica  sapida,  Myrtus  tomentosa,  Nageia  amara, 
N.  bracteata,  N.  cupressina,  Nardostachys  grandiflora,  N.  Jatamansi, 
Nastus  Borbonicus,  Nephelium  lappactam,  Bf.  Longanum,  Nyctanthes 
Arbor  tristis,  Ochrocarpus  longifolius,  Ocimum  Basilicum,  O.  canum, 
O.  gratissimum,  0.  sanctum,  Oenanthe  stolonifera,  Oncospermum 
fasciculatum,  Onosma  Emodi,  Oryza  sativa,  Oxytenanthera  albo- 
ciliata,  O.  nigro-ciliata,  0.  Thwaitesii  (under  Schizostachyum),  Pala- 
quium  Bomeense,  Palaquium  ellipticum,  P.  formo«um,  P.  Gutta,  P. 
Krantzianum,  P.  Malaccense,  P.  oblongifolium,  P.  obovatum,  P. 
Oxleyanum,  P.  polyanthemum,  P.  princeps,  P.  Treubii,  Pandanus 
furcatus,  Panicum  atro-virens,  P.  brizanthum,  P.  coloratum,  P.  com- 
positum,  P.  flavidum,  P.  fluitans,  P.  foliosum,  P.  frumentaceum,*  P. 
liolopuii,  P.  Italicum,*  P.  Koenigii,  P.  miliaceum,  P.  molle,  P.  Myurus, 
P.  prostratum,  P.  repens,  P.  sanguinale,*  P,  sarmentosum,  P.  semia- 
latum,  P.  tenuiflorum,  P.  virgatum,  Parrotia  Jacquemontiana,  Pas- 
palum  distichum,*  P.  scrobiculatum,  Payenia  Leerii,  P.  maerophylla, 
P.  Maingayi,  Pennisetum  typhoideum,*  Perilla  ocimoides.  Pence- 
danum  Sowa,  Phaseolus  aconitifolius,  P.  adenanthus,  P.  lunatus,  P. 
Max,*  Phoenix  humilis,  P.  Hanceana,  P.  Kasya,  P.  Merkusii,  P. 
Ouseloyana  (under  Zalacca),  P.  paludosa,  P.  pusilla,  P.  sylvestris, 
P.  Zeilanica,  Phyllanthus  Cherimila,  P.  Cicca,  Phyllostachys  bamba- 
soides,  Physorrhynchos  Brahuicus,  Pinus  Brunoniana,  P.  Cedrus,*  P. 
excelsa,  P.  Gerardiana,*  P.  Griffithii,  P.  longifolia,*  P.  Pindrow,  P. 
Smithiana,  P.  Webbiana,  Pipturus  propinquus,  P.  velutinus,  Pisum 
sativum,*  Plectocomia  Assamica,  P.  Himalayana,  P.  Khasyana  (under 
Zalacca),  P.  macrostachya,  Poa  Chinensis,  P.  parviflora,  P.  cyno- 
suroides,  Podophyllum  Emodi,  Pogostemon  Heyneanus,  P.  parviflorus, 
P.  Patchouli,  Polygala  crotalaroides,  Polygaster  sampadarius,  Populus 
ciliata,  P.  Euphratica,  Pouzolzia  tuberosa,  Prosopis  spicifera,  P. 
Stephaniana,  Psammogeton  setifolium,  Pseudostachyum  polyraor- 
phum  (under  Schizostachyum),  Pterocarpus  Indicus,  P.  Marsupium, 
P.  santalinus,  Pteropyrum  Aucheri,  Ptychosperma  disticha,  P.  Mus- 
chenbroekiana,  Pueraria  tuberosa,  Pyrularia  edulis,  Quercus  annulata, 
Q.  cyclophora,  Q.  dilatata,  Q.  Griffithii,  Q.  incana,  Q.  lamellosa,  Q. 
lancifolia,  Q.  pachyphylla,  Q.  rotundata,  Q.  semecarpifolia,  Q.  spicata^ 
Q.  squamata,  Q.  Sundaica,  Q:  uvarifolia,  Raphanus  caudatus,  R. 
sativus,  Remirea  maritima.  Rheum  Australe,*  R.  officinale,*  Rhodo- 
dendron Falconeri,  Rhus  vemicifera,  Ribes  glaciale,  R.  Griffithii,  R. 
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laciiiiatnm,   B..  villostim,  Ricinus  communis,*  Rosa  Indica,  R.  mos* 
chata.   R.   sempervirens,    Rnbia    cordifolia,   Rnbns   acuminatuSf  R- 
biflorns,  R.  ellipticns,*  R.  lasiocaipus,  R.  Moluccanns,  R.  natans,  K- 
rugosus,*  R.  tiliaceus,  Saccharum  officinarum,*  S.  spoutaneum,  S. 
viola<;eum,  Salix  Daviesii,  S.  teti-asperma,  Sanseviera  Zeylanica,  San- 
talum  album,  Schima  Wallichii,  Schizostachyum  elegantissimum,  S. 
Blumei,  S.  brachycladum,  S.  Hasskarlianum,  S.  irratum,  S.  ZoUingeri, 
Scutia  Indica,  Sesamum  Indicum,*  Sesbania  aculeata,  S.  JSgyptiaca, 
S.    cannabina,    S.    grandiflora,     Sesuvium    Portulacastrum,    Shorea 
robusta,    S.    Talura,    Sideroxylon   attenuatum,    Solanum   album,  S. 
ferox,  S.  Guineei^se,  S.  insanum,  S.  longum,  S.  Melongena,  S.  pseudo- 
saponaceum,  S.  undatum,  Spinifex  squarrosus,  Spondias  mangifera, 
Stenotaphrum    dimidiatum,  Sterculia  monosperma,  S.  urceolata,  S. 
ui'ens,  Streblus  asper.  Swertia  Chirata,  S.  elegans,  Symplocos  ramo- 
sissima,  Syringa  vulgaris,  Tamarindus  Indica,  Tamarix  articulata,  T. 
dioica,  T.  Gallica,*  T.  orientalis,  Tectona  grandis,  T.  Hamiltoniana, 
Teinostachyum    attenuatum,    T.    Griffithii   (under  Schizostachyum), 
Terminalia  Catappa,  T.  Chebula,  T.  parviflo3?a,  T.  tomentosa,  Tefcran- 
thera  calophylla,  T.  laurifolia,  Thouarea  sarmentosa,  Trapa  bispinosa,* 
T.   Cochinchinensis,  T.  incisa,  T.  quadrispinosa,   Trichodesma  Zey- 
lanicum,   Triphasia  Aurantiola,    Ulmus  Wallichiana,  Urena  lobata, 
Vaccinium  Leschenaulti,  Vigna  Sinensis,*  Villebrnnea  frutescens,  V. 
integrifolia,  Vitex  trifolia,  Vitis  auriculata,  V.  Blumeana,  V.  elon- 
gata,  V.  imperialis,  V.  Indica,  V.  Labrusca,  V.  laavigata,  V.  mutabilis, 
V.  quadrangularis,  V.  thyrsiflora,  V.  vulpina,*  Wallichia  caryotoides, 
W.  densiflora,  Withania  coagulans,  W.  somnifera,  Ximenia  Americana, 
Xylia  dolabriformis,  Zalacca  secunda,  Zingiber  officinale,  Zizyphns 
Jujuba,  Z.  rugosa,  Zoysia  pungens. 

WESTERN  SOUTH-AMEEICA. 
Acacia  Cavenia,  A.  macracantha,  Acliras  Balata,  Adenostemum 
nitidum,  Adesmia  balsamica,  Aira  antarctica,  A.  Magellanica,  Alche- 
milla  pinnata,  Alnus  acuminata,  Alstroemeria  pallida,  Ananas  sativa,* 
Andropogon  argenteus,  Anona  Cherimolia,  Apium  Cbilense,  A.  pros- 
tratum,  Arachis  hypogeea,*  Araucaria  imbricata,*  Aristotelia  Macqui, 
Arracacha  xanthorriza.  Basso  via  solan  acea,  Berberis  buxifolia,  B. 
Darwinii,  Boussingaultia  baselloides,  Buddlea  globosa,  Caesalpinia 
brevifolia,  C.  tinctoria,  Canna  edulis,*  Carex  pumila,  Carica  Canda- 
marcensis,  C.  Papaya,  Cedrela  Bogotensis,  Cereus  Atakamensis,  C. 
Quixo,  Ceroxylon  andicola,*  C.  Australe,  C.  pithyrophyllum  (under 
Wettinia),  Cervantesia  tomentosa,  Chenopodium  Quinoa,  Chusquea 
Culeou,  C.  Dombeyana,  C.  montana,  C.  Quila,  C.  tenuiflora  (und^ 
Schizostachyum),  Cinchona  Calisaya,*  C.  cordifolia,*  C.  micrantha, 
C.  nitida,  C.  officinalis,*  C.  succirubra,*  Condalia  microphylla,  Cucnr- 
bita  maxima,  C.  moschata,  Dactylis  coBspitosa,  Datura  arborea,  Des- 
modium  uncinatum,  Dioscorea  piperifolia,  Diplothemium  Porallyi 
(under  Wettinia),  Diposis  Bulbocastanum,  Drimys  Winteri,  Elymus 
eondensatus,  Embothrium  coccineum,  E.  emarginatum,  E.  lanceola- 
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tarn,  Erythroxylon  Coca,*  Eucryphia  cordifolia,  Eugenia  Hallii, 
Enterpe  andicola,  E.  Haenkena,  E.  longivaginata  (under  Wettinia), 
Fabiana  imbricata,  Fagns  Dombeyi,  F.  obliqua,  P.  procera,  F. 
antarctica,  F.  betuloides,  Festuca  Coii*on,  F.  Magellanica,  Fitzroya 
Patagonica,*  Fragaria  Chiloensis,*  Fuchsia  racemosa,  Qeonoma  denea 
(under  Wettinia),  Grossypium  religiosum,*  Guadua  angustifolia,* 
G,  latifolia,*  Guevina  Avellana,*  Gunnera  Chilensis,  Helianthus 
annuus,*  Heliotropium  Peruvianum,  Hypochoeris  apargioides,  H. 
ScorzonersB,  IpomoBa  Batatas,*  I.  pes  caprae,  JuboBa  spectabilis, 
Krameria  triandra,  Lapageria  rosea,  Lardizabala  biternata,  Laurelia 
aromatica,  L.  serrata,  Libocedrus  Chilensis,  L.  tetragona,  Lippia 
citriodora,  Manihot  Aipi,*  Mauritia  flexuosa,  Maytenus  Boat*ia,  Meli- 
cocca  bijuga,  Mesembrianthemum  eequilaterale,  Morus  celtidifolia,  M. 
insignis,  Mutisia  vicifolia,  Myrtus  Luma,  M.  Meli,  M.  nummularia, 
M.  Ugni,*  Nageia  andina,  N,  Chilina,  N.  nubigena,  Ojpuntia  vulgaris, 
Oreodoxa  frigida  (under  Wettinia),  Oryza  latifolia,  Oryzopsis  cus pi- 
data,  O.  panicoides,  Oxalis  crafisicaulis,  O.  crenata,  O.  enneaphylla, 
O.  succulenta,  0.  tuberosa,  Pachyrrhizus  angulatus,  Panicum  pilo- 
sum,  Paspalum  ciliatum,  P.  dilatatum,  Passiflora  alata,  P.  tiliifolia, 
P.  ligularis,  P.  macrocarpa,  Persea  gratissima,  Peumus  Boldus, 
Phaseolus  vulgaris,*  Physalis  Peruviana*,  Phytelephas  89quatorialis 
(under  Wettinia),  Piptadenia  rigida,  Prosopis  horrida,  P.  juliflora,  P. 
Siliquastrum,  Priva  Isevis,  Quilaja  saponaria,  Rhus  caustica,  Rubus 
geoides,  R.  glaucus,  Salix  Humboldtiana,  Saxono-Gotheea  conspicua, 
Schkuhria  abrotanoides,  Schinus  Molle,  Scirpus  nodosus,  Sesuvium 
Portulacastrum,  Simaba  Cedron,  Smilax  officinalis,  Solanum  Gilo,  S. 
Maglia,  S.  Guineense,  S.  Lycopersicum,*  S.  muricatum,  S.  Quitoense, 
S.  tuberosum,*  S.  torvum,  Sophora  tetraptera,  Spilanthes  oleracea, 
Stipa  Jarava,  S.  setigera,  Tagetes  glanduligera,  Tetragonia  expansa, 
Tillandsia  usneoides,  Trithrinax  campestris,  Tropeeolum  majus,  T. 
minus,  T.  sessilifolium,  T.  tuberosum,  UUucus  tuberosus,  Vaccinium 
alatum,  V.  bicolor,  V.  grandiflorum,  Y.  melliflorum,  Wettinia  augusta, 
W.  Maynensis,  Witheringia  solanacea,  Zea  Mays,*  Zizyphus  Joazeiro, 
Z.  Mistal. 

WESTERN  NOETH-AMERICA. 

Acacia  Greggii,  Acer  circinnatum,  A.  macrophyllum,  -^sculus  Cali- 
fomica,  Amelanchier  alnifolia,  Arbutus  Menziesii,  Audibertia  poly- 
stachya,  Baccharis  consanguinea,  B.  pilularis,  Baptisia  tinctoria,  Bar- 
barea  vulgaris,  Beschomeria  yuccoides,  Bouteloua  polystachya,  Carica 
Papaya,  Carum  Gairdneri,  Castaneopsis  chrysophylla,  Caulanthus 
procerus,  Ceanothus  prostratus,  C.  rigidus,  C.  thyrsiflorus,  Cercocar- 
pus  ledifolius,  C.  parvifolius,  Cereus  Engelmanni,  C.  giganteus,  C. 
Pringlei,  C.  Thurberi,  Chamcedora  elatior,  Chlorogalum  pomeridianum. 
Clay  tonia  perf  oliata,C.tuberosa,Comus  Nuttallii,Cucurbita  moschata,* 
Cupressug  fragrans,  C.  Gnadaloupensis,  C.  Lawsoniana,  C.  macro- 
carpa,* C.  Nutkaensis,  Cymopterus  glomeratus,  Fragaria  Califomica, 
Fraxinufl  Oregana,  Gaultiera   Myrsinites,  Geum   urbanum,  Juglans 
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rupestris,  Junipems  occidentalis,  Libocedrns  decurrens,  Lupinns 
arborens,*  L.  Donglasii,  Micromeria  Douglasii,  Myrica  Califomica, 
Myrrhis  occidentalis,  Nicotiana  multivalvis,  Nuphar  multisepalnm, 
Nyssa  aquatica,  Parkinsonia  aculeata,  P.  micropbylla,  Pimis  albican- 
lis,  P.  amabilis,  P.  Arizonica,  P.  bracteata,  P.  Chilma-htLaua,  P.  con- 
c6lor,  P.  contorta,  P.  Coulteri,*  P.  Donglassii,*  P.  ednlis,*  P.  flexilis, 
P.  grandis,  P.  Hookeriana,  P.  insignia  *  P.  Jeffpeyi,  P.  Lambertiana  * 
P.  Menziesii,  P.  Mertensiana,  P.  monopbylla,  P.  monticola,  P.  muri- 
cata,  Pinus  latifolia,  P.  nobilis,  P.  Nnttallii,  P.  Pattoniana,  P.  pon- 
derosa,*  P.  reflexa,  P.  resinosa,  P.  Sabiniana,*  P.  Sitkensis,*  P. 
Torreyana,  P.  Williamsonii,  Platanns  racemosa,  Populus  Fremontii, 
P.  tremuloides,  P.  trichocarpa,  Pritchardia  fi lamentosa,  Prosopis 
pnbescens,  Prunus  demissa,  P.  ilicifolia,  P.  snbcordata,  Pyrus  rivnlaris, 
Quercus  agrifolia,  Q.  cbrysolepis,*  Q.  densiflora,  Q.  Donglasii,  Q. 
Garryana,  Q.  lobata,  Q.  undnlata,  Rbamnns  Califomica,  R.  crocea, 
Bibes  aureum,  R.  divaricatum,  R.  niveum,  R.  rubmm,  R.  tenuiflorum, 
R.  villosum,  Rnbus  leucodermis,  R.  macropetalus,  R.  nrsinns,  Sagit- 
taria  variabilis,  Salix  longifolia,  Schinns  Molle,  Scilla  esculenta, 
Sequoia  sempervirens,*  S.  Wellingfconia,*  Solanum  Fendleri,  S. 
tuberosum,*  Stipa  setigera,  Tetranthara  Califomica,  Torreya  Cali- 
fomica, Tricbostema  lanatum,  Umbel lularia  Califomica,  Vacciniiiin 
bmnifusum,  V.  ovalifoliam,  V.  ovatum,  Valeriana  edulis,  Vicia 
gigantea,  Vitis  Arizonica,  V.  Califomica,  Washingfconia  filif era,  Yucca 
angustifolia,  Y.  baccata,  Y.  brevifolia,  Y.  Sitchensis,  Y.  Treculiana. 

EASTERN  NOETH-AMERICA. 
Acacia  Wrightii,  Acer  dasycarpum,  A.  Negundo,  A.  rubmm,  A. 
saccharinum,*  Achillea  Millefolium,  Achras  Sapota,  Acorus  Calamus, 
Acrocomia  Mexicana,  Acteea  alba,  A.  spicata,  ^sculus  lutea.  Agave 
Americana,  A.  heteracantha,  A.  Mexicana,  A.  vivipara,  Agrostis 
palustris,  A.  rubra,  A.  scabra,  A.  vulgaris,  Alcbemilla  alpina,  A. 
vulgaris,  Aletris  farinosa.  Allium  Canadense,  Allium  gracile,  A. 
striatum,  A.  Schcenoprasum,  Alnus  acuminata,  Amelanchier  Botry- 
apium,  Aoidropogon  avenaceus,  A.  furcatus,  A.  nutans,  A.  scoparius, 
Apios  tuberosa,  Apocynum  cannabinum,  Arctostaphylos  nva  ursi,  Aris- 
tolochia  anguicida,  A.  ovalifolia,  A.  serpentaria,  Arundinaria  macros- 
perma,  A.  tecta,  Asimina  triloba,  Astragalus  bypoglottis,  Barbarea 
vulgaris,  Betula  lenta,  B.  lutea,  B.  nigra,  B.  papyracea,  Bouteloua  bar- 
bata,  Bouvardia  longiflora,  Brabea  dulcis,  B.  edulis,  Bromus  ciliatus, 
B.  marginatus,  Buchloa  dactyloides,  Bursera  elemifera,  Caesalpinia 
Bonduc,  Cakile  maritima,  Calamagrostis  Canadensis,  C.  longifolia, 
Canella  alba,  Canna  flaccida,  Carya  alba,*  C.  amara,  C.  glabra,*  C.  mi- 
crocarpa,  C.  oliviformis,*  C.  stilcata,*  C.  tomentosa,*  Carpinus  Ameri- 
cana, Cassia  Marylandica,  Catalpa  bignonioides,  C.  speciosa,  Cedron- 
ella  cordata,  Celtis  occidentalis,  Cephalanthus  occidentalis,  Cetraria 
Islandica,  Chamsedora  concolor,  Chelone  glabra,  Chondrus  crisp  as, 
Chrysopsis  graminifolia,  Cimicifuga  racemosa,  Cinna  arundinacea, 
Cladrastis   tinctoria,    Cocblearia  officinalis,    Collinsonia  Canadensis, 
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Comptonia  asplenifolia,  Cornus  florida,  Corylus  Americana,  C.  rostrata, 
CratflBgus  808tivalis,  C.  apiifolia,  C.  coccinea,  C.  cordata,  C.  Cras  Galli, 
C.  Mexicana,  G.  parvifolia,  C  tomentosa,  Cucnrbita  Pepo,  Cupressus 
Benthami,  C.  Lindleyi,  C.  thurifera,  C.  thuyoides,  Desmodinm  acu- 
minatum,  D.  Canadense,  Diospyrus  Virginiana,*  Dirca  palustris, 
Kchinocactus  Fendleri,  Elymus  mollis,  E.  Virginicus,  Epicampes 
macronra,  Euonymus  atropurpureus,  Eupatorium  purpureum,  Fagas 
ferruginea,  Festuca  flava,  F.  purpurea,  Fragaria  Chiloensis,*  F. 
grandiflora,*  F.  lUinoensis,  F.  vesca,*  F.  Virginiana,  Fraxinus 
Americana,*  F.  nigra,  F.  platycarpa,  F.  pubescens,  F.  quadrangulata,* 
F.  viridis,  Gaultieria  Shallon,  Gaylussacia  frondosa,*  G.  resinosa, 
Gelsemium  nitidum,  Geum  urbanum,  Gleditschia  monosperma,  G. 
triacanthos,  Gordonia  lasianthos,  Grindelia  Bquarrosa,  Gymnocladus 
Canadensis,  Hamamelis  Virginica,  Hedeoma  pulegioides,  Hordeum 
nodosum,  H.  secalinum,  Humulus  Lupulus,*  Hydrastis  Canadensis, 
Ilex  Cassine,  I.  verticillata,  Indigofera  Anil,*  Ipomoea  purga,  I. 
simulans,  Juglans  cinerea,*  J.  nigra,*  Joniperus  flaccida,  J.  Mexicana, 
J.  Virginiana,*  Leontice  thalictroides,  Levisia  rediviva,  Liatris  odora- 
tissima,  Lindera  Benzoin,  Liquidambar  styraciflua,  Liriodendron 
tulipifera,  Lithospermum  canescens,  L.  hirtum,  L.  longiflorum,  Lyco- 
podium  dendroideum,  L.  lucidulum,  Madura  aurantiaca,*  Magnolia 
acuminata,  M.  cordata,  M.  Fraseri,  M.  grandiflora,  M.  macrophylla, 
M.  umbrella,  Melica  mutica,  Menyanthes  trifoliata.  Milium  effusum, 
Mimusops  Sieberi,  Monarda  didyma,  M.  fistulosa,  M.  punctata,  Montia 
fontana,  Morchella  conica.  M.  esculenta,  Morus  rubra,*  Muehlen- 
bergia  diffusa,  M.  Mexicana,  Myrica  ceiifera,  Nelumbo  lutea,*  JNico- 
tiana  quadrivalvis,  N.  repanda,  N.  rustica,  N.  Tabacum,*  Nyssa 
aquatica,  N.  multiflora,  N.  uniflora,  Opuntia  coccinellifera,  O.  Ficus 
Tndica,  0.  Hemandezii,  O.  Missouriensis,  O.  Rafinesquii,  O.  spino- 
sissima,  0.  Tuna,  O.  vulgaris,  Oryza  latifolia,  0.  perennis,  Ostrya 
Virginica,  Oxalis  Deppei,  O.  esculenta,  O.  tetraphylla,  O.  violacea, 
Pachyma  Cocos,  Panicum  amarum,  P.  Myurus,  P.  obtusum,*  P. 
ovatum,  P.  proliferum,*  P.  striatum,  P.  Texanum,  P.  virgatum, 
Parkinsonia  aculeata,  Parthenium  integrifolium,  Passiflora  incarnata, 
P.  lutea,  P.  suberosa,  Paspalum  laeve,  P.  lentiginosum,  P.  platycaule, 
P.  undulatum,  Peireskia  aculeata,  P.  Bleo,  P.  portulacifolia,  Phaseolus 
perennis,  Physalis  angulata,  P.  pubescens,  Pinus  alba,  P.  aristata,  P. 
Australis,*  P.  Ayacahuite,  P.  Bahameusis,  P.  Balfouriana,  P.  balsamea, 
P.  Canadensis,*  P.  cembroides,*  P.  Cubensis,*  P.  Fraseri,  P.  glabra, 
P.  Hartwegii,  P.  Hudsonica,  P.  inops,  P.  leiophylla,  P.  mitis,*  P. 
Montezuma*,  P.  nigra,  P.  patula,  P.  pendula,  P.  Pinceana,  P.  Pseudo- 
strobufl,  P.  pungens,  P.  religiosa,  P.  rigid  a,*  P.  rubra,  P.  serotina, 
P.  Strobus,*  P.  Tffida,  P.  tenuifolia,  P.  Teocot^,  P.  Torreyana,  Pisonia 
aculeata,  Planera  aquatica,  Platanus  occidentalis,  Poa  airoides,  P. 
alpina,  P.  aquatica,  P.  aiachnifera,*  P.  Canadensis,  P.  distans,  P. 
fertilis,  P.  fluitans,  P.  maritima,  P.  nemoralis,  P.  nervata,  P.  palustris, 
P.  pectinacea,  Podophyllum  peltatum,  Polianthes  tuberosa,  Polygala 
Senega,  Populus  angulata,  P.  balsamifera,  P.  Canadensis,  P.  grandi- 
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dentata,  P.  heteropliylla,  P.  tremuloides,  Porpbyra  vulgaris,  PToeopia 
dulcis,  P.  glandulosa,  P.  juliflora,  P.  pabescens,  Pronns  Americana, 
P.  Caroliniana,  P.  Cbisasa,  P.  maritima,  P.  Pennsylvanica,  P.  pumila, 
P.  serotina,  P.  Virginiana,  Psamma  arenaria,*  Pseudopboenix  Sargenti, 
Psoralea  esculenta,  Pycnantbemnm  incanam,  P.  montanam,  Pyrularia 
edulis,  Pyros  coronaria,  Quercus  acutifolia,  Q.  alba,*  Q.  aqnatica,  Q. 
Castanea,  Q.  cbrysopbylla,  Q.  coccinea,*  Q.  cornzgata,  Q.  Douglasii, 
Q.  falcata,  Q.  glaiicescens,  Q.  lanoeolata,  Q.  laarina,  Q.  lyrata,  Q. 
macrocarpa,  Q.  magnolifolia,  Q.  Mnehlenbergii,  Q.  obtusata,  Q.  pains- 
tris,  Q,  Phellos,  Q.  Prinus,  Q.  reticulata,  Q.  rubra,  Q.  sideroxyla,  Q. 
Skimneri,*   Q.   atellata,    Q.    virens,*    Q.   Wislizenii,    Q.   Xalapensis, 
Rbamnus  alnifolius,  Rbapidopbyllum  Hystrix,  Rbododendron  maxi- 
mum, RbuB  aromatica,   R.  cotinoides,   R.   copalliua,  R.  glabra,  R. 
typhina,  Ribes  aureum,  R.  cynosbati,  R.  floridum,  R.  Hudsonianum, 
R.  nigrum,*  R.  oxacantboides,  R.  rotundifolium,*  R.  rubrum,*  Robinia 
Pseudo-Acacia,  Rosa  setigera,  Rubus  arcticus,  R.  Canadensis,*  R. 
Chameemorus,   R.   cuneifolius,    R.    deliciosus,*   R.   occidentalis,  R. 
odoratus,  R.  strigosus,*  R.  trivialis,  R.  villosus,  Rumex  acetosa,  R. 
bymenosepalus,  Sabal  Adansoni,  S.  Palmetto,  S.  serrulata,  Sabbatia 
angularis,  Sagittaria  lancifolia,  S.  obtusa,  Salix  cordata,  S.  longifolia, 
S.  lucida,  S.  nigra*,  S.  petiolaris,  S.  tristis,  Sambucus  Canadensis,  S. 
Gaudicbaudiana,  Sangninaria  Canadensis,  Sassafras  officinale,  Scboe- 
nocaulon   officinale,    Scilla    Fraseri,    Serenoa   serrulata,    Sbepberdia 
argentea,  Smilax  bona  nox,  S.  glauca,  S.  medica,  S.  Pseudo-China,  S. 
rotundifolia,  Solanum  calycinum,  S.  cardiopbyllum,  S.  Pendleri,  S. 
Jamesii,   S.    oxycarpum,    S.    tuberosum,*   Spartina   cynosuroides,  S. 
juncea,  S.  polystacbya,  S.  stricta,  Spigelia  Marylandica,  Stenotapbrum 
dimidiatum,*    Stillingia   silvatica,    Stylosanthes   elatior,    Tanacetum 
vulgare,  Taraxacum  officinale,  Taxodium  disticbum,*  T.  mucronatum, 
Taxus   brevifolia,    Tbuya  gigantea,    T.    occidentalis,    Tilia  alba,  T. 
Americana,  Tillandsiausneoides,  Torreya  taxifolia,  Trif olium  reflexum, 
T.  repens,  Trillium  erectum,  Tripsacum  dactyloides,  Typha  latifolia, 
Ulmus  alata,  U.  Americana,*  U.  crassifolia,  U.  fulva,  U.  Mexicana, 
U.  racemosa,*  Uniola  gracilis,  U.  latifolia,   U.  paniculata,  Uvularia 
sessilifolia,  Vaccinium  Canadense,*  V,  caBspitosum,  V.  corymbosum, 
V.   erythrocarpum,    N.    leucantbum,  V.   macrocarpum,*   V.  myrtil- 
loides,   V.    Myrtillus,*   Y.    ovalifolium,   V.  ovatum,   V.    Oxycocoos, 
V.  parvifolium,  V.  Pennsylvanicum,*  V.  uliginosum,  V.  vacillans, 
V.  Vitis  Ideea,  Valeriana  edulis,  Veratrum  viride,  Viburnum  pruni- 
folium,  Vicia  Cracca,  V.  Sitchensis,   Vitis  aestivalis,*  V.  candicaos, 
V.  cinerea,  V.   cordifolia,*  V.  Labrusca,  V.  riparia,*  V.  rubra,  V. 
rupestris,   V.    vulpina,*    Wistaria   frutescens,  Xantborriza  apiifolia, 
Ximenia  Americana,  Yucca  aloifolia,  Y.  angustifolia,  Y.  filamentosa, 
Y.  gloriosa,  Zizania  aquatica,  Z.  fluitans,  Z.  miliacea. 

CENTRAL  AMERICA. 
Acacia  macracantha,  Acbras  Sapota,  Acrocomia  Mexicana,  Agave 
Americana,   A.  inoequidens,   A.  Ixtli,  A.  rigida*,  Albizzia  dulcis.  A. 
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latisiliqua,  A.  Saman,*  Alenrites  triloba,  Alnus  acuminata,  Amarantns 
paniculatos,  Andropogon  avenaceus,  Anona  mnricata,  A.  reticulata, 

A.  sericea,  A.  squamosa,  Arracacha  xanthorrhiza,  Arthrostylidium 
ezcelsum,  A.  losgiflorum,  A.  racemiferum  (^under  Schizostachjum), 
Arundiuaria  acuminata,  Aulonemia  Quezo  (under  Schizostachyum); 
Averrhoa  Bilimbi,  A.  Carambula,  Bactris  GasipaBs,  Batis  maritima, 
Bescborneria  yuccoides,  Bixa  Orellana,  Brabea  dulcis,  Bursera  elemi* 
fera,  Buzus  acuminata,  B.  citrifolia,  B.  Cubana,  B.  glomerata,  B. 
gonoclada,  B.  lasyigata,  B.  Purdieana,  B.  retusa,  B.  subcolumnaris, 

B.  Yahlii,  B.  Wrightii,  Csssalpinia  crista,  C.  vesicaria,  Cakile  mari- 
tima, Caljptronoma  Swartzii,  Oanayalia  gladiata,  Canna  coccinea,  C. 
glauca,  Canella  alba,  Carica  Papaya,  Carludovica  palmata,  Cassalpinia 
Bonduc,  Casimiroa  ednlis,  Castilloa  elastica,*  Cedrela  odorata,  Celtis 
Tala,  Ceroxylon  andicola,*  C.  Klopstockia  (under  Wettinia) ,  Oestrum 
nocturnum,    Chusquea   abietifolia,    C.   Fendleri,   C.    Galeottiana,   C. 
Muelleri,   C.  scandens,   C.  simpliciflora,  C.  uniflora  (under  Schizo- 
stachyum),   Clay  tenia   perfoliata,    Coccoloba  uvifera,    Cocos   regia, 
Copemicia  nana,  Cucurbita  moschata,  Cyperus  giganteua,  Dioscorea 
Cajennensis,   D.   esurientum,   D.  piperifolia,   D.  trifida,   Epicampes 
macroura,  Eriochloa  polystachya,  Euchlaena  luxurians,*  Eupatorium 
tripli nerve,  Fourcroya  Cubensis,  F.  gigantea,   F.  longasva,   Fuchsia 
splendens,   Gennoma  vaga,  Gossypium  Barbadense  *  G.  hirsutum,* 
G.  religiosum,'*  Guadua  amplexi folia,  G.  angustifolia,*   G.  latifolia,* 
Guayacum  officinale,  Haematoxylon  Campecheanum,  Hibiscus  elatus, 
H.  esculentus,  Indigofera  Anil,*  Ipomoea  Batatilla,  Juniperus  Ber- 
mudiana,    Kunthia  montana,    Lantana    crocea,    Madura    tinctoria, 
Malvastrum  spicatum,  Mammea  Americana,   Maranta  arundinaoea, 
Melicocca  bijuga,  Mimasops  globosa,  M.  Sieberi,  Monstera  deliciosa, 
Morus  celtidifolia,  Nageia  coriacea,  N.  Purdieana,  Nicotiana  repanda, 
N.  rustica,  N.  Tabacum,*  Opuntia  coccinellifera,  O.  Dillenii,  0.  elatior, 
O.  ,  Hemandezii,    O.    spinosissima,    0.    Tuna,    Oreodoxa   frigida,   O. 
oleracea,   0.  regia,   Pachyrrhizus  angulatus,  Panicum  altissimum,  P. 
divaricatum,  P.  molle,*  P.  Myurus,  P.  obtusum,  P.  striatum,  Paspalum 
stoloniferum,    Passiflora   laurifolia,    P.    lioi^ulaHs,    P.    maliformis,    P. 
pedata,  P.  serrata,   Peireskia  aculeata,  Persea  gratissima,   Pimenta 
communis,  Pinus  Cubensis,*  Piscidia  erythrina,    Platenia  Chiragna 
(under  Wettinia),   Plumiera  acutifolia,   Podacheenium  alatum,   Poli- 
anthes   tuberosa,    Prestoa   pubigera,    Prunus   occidentalis,    Psidium 
acidum,  P.  Araca,*  P.  cordatum,  P.  Guayava,*  P.  polycarpum,  Quer- 
cus  agrifolia,  Q.  Castanea,  Q.  Skinneri,*  Remirea  maritima,  Ribes 
floridum,  Richardsonia  scabra,   Sabal  umbraculifera,   Schinus  Molle, 
Sechium  edule,  Sesuvium   Portulacastrum,   Simaba  Cedron,  Smilax 
officinalis,  S.  papyracea,  Solanum  betaceum,  S.  Guineense,  S.  Plumieri, 
S.  Topiro,    S.  torvum,  S{)ondias  lutea,   Spoi'obolus  Virginicus,  Stylo- 
santhes   elatior,  Swietenia  Mahagoni,*   Talinum  patens,  Terminalia 
Buceras,  Thrinax  argentea,  T.  parviflora,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  Trophis 
Americana,  Urenalobata,  Vacciniura  meridionale,  V.  Mortinia*,  Wissa- 
dula  rostrata,  Xanthosoma  sagitti folium,  Yucca  aloifolia,  Y.  Guatema- 
lensis,  Y.  Yucatana,  Zizania  miliacea,  Zizyphus  chloroxylon.     t 
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Acacia  Cebil,  A.  macracantha,  A.  moniliformis,  Acrocomia  Total 
(nnder  Wettinia),  Aira  antartica,  A.  Magellanica,  Albizzia  Timboava, 
Alibertia  edulis,  AlstroBmeria  spectabilis,  Ananas  sativa,*  Apium  proe- 
tratum,  Araucaria  Brasiliensis,*  Arauja  albens,  Amndinaria  verti- 
cil lata  (under  Schizostachyum),  Anindo  saccharoides,  A.  Sellowiana, 
Aspidosperma  Qnebracho,  Bactris  Gasipaes,  Bertholletia  excelsa,* 
Bixa  Orellana,  Boussingaultia  baselloides,  Briza  Lamarckiana,  B. 
stricta,  B.  triloba,  Bromus  unioloides,*  Cjesalpinia  coriaria,  C.  echinata, 
C.  Gilliesii,  Calyptranthes  aromatica,  Canna  Achiras,  Capsicum 
annnnm,  C.  baccatnm,  C.  frutescens,  C.  longum,  C.  microcarpnm,  Carex 
pnmila,  Cedrela  fissilis,  C.  Velloziana,  Celtis  Sellowiana,  C.  Tala, 
Cephaslis  Ipecaenanha,  Ceroxylon  Klopstockia,  Chenopodium  ambro- 
sioides,  Chusquea  capituliflora,  C.  CoJeon,  C.  Gandichaudiana  (under 
Schizostaehyum),  C.  Lorentziana,  Cocos  Australia,  C.  flexuosa,  C. 
plnmosa,  C.  RomanzoflBana,  C.  Yatay  (under  Wettinia),  Copernicia 
cerifera,*  Coudalia  microphylla,  Cucurbita  moschata,*  Oyperus 
giganteus,  Dalbergia  nigra,  D.  Miscolobium,  Danthonia  picta,  Des- 
niodium  triflorum,  Dioscorea  Brasiliensis,*  D.  conferta,  D.  dode- 
caneura,*  D.  piperifolia,  D.  subhastata,  D.  tuberosa,  Diplothemium 
campestre,  D.  littorale  (under  Wettinia),  Duvaua  longifolia,  Eryngium 
pandanifolium,  Eugenia  Nhanica,  E.  pyriformis,  E.  supra-axillaris,  B. 
uniflora,  Eupatorium  tinctorium,  Geonoma  vaga,  Gourliea  decorticauR, 
Guadua  angustifolia,  G.  capitata,  G.  latifolia,  G.  macrostachya,  G. 
paniculata,  G.  refraota,  G.  Tagoara,  G.  virgata,  ,Gunnera  manicata, 
Hancornia  speciosa,  Heterothalamus  brunioides,  Hevea  Guianensis,* 
Hibiscus  digitatus,  Hordeum  andicola,  Hymena?a  Caurbaril,  Ilex 
Paraguensis,  Indigofera  Anil,*  Ipomoea  Batatas,*  I.  Batatilla,  I. 
Megapotamica,  I.  operculata,  I.  paniculata,  I.  pes  capree,  Iriartea 
deltoidea,  I.  exorrhiza,  I.  ventricosa  (under  Wettinia),  Jacaranda 
mimosifolia,  Joannesia  princeps,  Koeleria  caudata,  Lippia  citriodora, 
Loxopterygium  Loi'entzii,  Madura  Mora,  M.  tinctoria,  Malvastrum 
spicatum,  Maramea  Americana,  Manihot  Aipi,*  M.  Glazioui,* 
M.  utillissima,*  Marliera  glomerata,  M.  tomentosa,  Melica  sarmentosa, 
Merostachys  Claussenii,  M.  Kunthii,  M.  temata  (under  Schizostach- 
yum),  Myrtus  Cisplatensis,  M.  edulis,  M.  incana,  Al.  mucronata, 
Nageia  Lamberti,  Nicotiana  rustica,  N.  glauca,  N.  Tabacum,*  Ocimnm 
gratissimum,  Q^nocarpus  raulticaulis  (under  Wettinia),  Opuntia 
vulgaiis.  Oryza  latifolia,  Oryzopsis  panicoides,  Oxalis  carnosa  O. 
connoiThiza,  Pachyrrhizus  angulatus,  Panicum  altissimum,  P.  bar- 
binode,P.  divaricatum,  P.  latissimum,P.  molle,*P.Myuru8,  Parkinsonia 
aculeata,  Paspalum  notatum,  P.  ciliatum,  P.  dilatatum,  P.  undulatum, 
Paesiflora  actinia.  P.  alata,  P.  coccinea,  P.  coerulea,  P.  edulis,  P.  fila- 
mentosa,  P.  laurifolia,  P.  maliformis,  P.  mucronata,  P.  pedata,  P. 
quadrangularis,  P.  serrata,  P.  suberosa,  Paullinia  sorbilis,  Peireskia 
aculeata,  P.  Bleo,  P.  portulacifolia,  Peltophorum  Linnaei,  Pennisetum 
latifolium,  Periandra  dulcis,  Persea  gratissima,  Phaseolns  adenanthns, 
P.  coccineus,*  P.  inamoenus,  P.  lunatus,*  P.  Pallar,  Physalis  angolata, 
P.  Peraviana,  P.  pubescens,   Phytelepbas  macrocarpa,  P.  microcarpa 
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(tinder  Wettinia),  Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius,*  Piptadenia  Cebil,  P. 
rigida,  Pircuuia  dioica,  Poa  Bergii,  P.  Forsteri,*  Prosopis  alba,  P. 
dulcis,  P.  Siliqua strum,  Psidium  Araca,*  P.  arboreum,  P.  Cattle- 
yanum,*  P.  chrysophyllum,  P.  cinereum,  P.  cuneatum,  P.  grandi- 
folium,  P.  Guayava,*  P.  incanescens,  P.  lineatifolinm,  P.  malifolium, 
P.  polycarpon,  P.  mfnin,  Pterygota  basiloxylon,  Rabus  imperialis, 
Salix  Humboldtiana,  Salpichroma  rhoniboidea,  Salvia  Matico,  Sam- 
bucus  Australis,  Schinus  Molle,  Scirpus  nodosus,  Sesuvinm  Portula- 
castrum,  Smilax  papyracea,  S.  rubiginosa,  Solaniim  CommerRonii, 
S.  Gilo,  S.  Guineense,  S.  indigoferum,  S.  L3'copersicum,*  S.  torvum, 
S.  tuberosum,*  Spilanthes  oleiaeea,  Sporobolus  Indicus,  Syagrus 
Sancona,  Sterculia  Carthaginensis,  Tagetes  glanduligera,  Talinum 
patens,  Tillandsia  usneoides,  Terminalia  Buceras,  Tritlirinax  Acan- 
tbocoma,  T.  Brasiliensis  (under  Wettinia),  Trophis  Americana, 
Ullucus  tuberosns,  Wissadula  rostrata,  Witberingia  8oIana<!ea,  Zea 
Mays,*  Zizania  microstachya,  Zizyphus  Mistal. 

MIDDLE  APEICA  [AND  MADAGASCAR]. 

Acacia  Arabica,  A.  Catechu,  A.  erubescens,  A.  Nilotica,  A. 
9tenocarpa,  A.  Verek,  Acanthophcenix  rubra,  Acanthosicyos  horrida,* 
Adansonia  digitata,  -^schynomene  aspera,*  Aloe  Perryi,  Andropogon 
annulatus,  A.  filipendulinus,  Andi*opogon  Ivarancusa,  A.  Nardus, 
Aristida  prodigiosa,*  A.  pungens,  Arundinella  Nepalensis,  Asplenium 
Nidus,  Astragalus  venosus,  Beesha  capitata,  Boswellia  papyracea, 
Buddlea  Madagascariensis,  Buxus  Madagascarica,  Canavalia  gladiata, 
-Cassia  Absus,  Casuarina  equisetifolia,  Chrysophyllum  Africanum, 
Coffea  Liberica,*  Cola  acuminata,  Corchorus  acutangulus,  Cory- 
nosicyos  edulis,  Cucumis  Anguria,  Cudrania  Javensis,  Cupania  sapida, 
Dalbergia  melanoxylon,  Dypsis  pinnatifrons,  Elseis  Guineensis,* 
Eriochloa  polystachya,  Ficus  Vogelii,  Hagenia  Abyssinica,  Hibiscus 
Sabdariffa,  Hymensea  verrucosa,  Hyphonne  Thebaica,  Launea 
pinnatifida,  Lepironia  mucronata,  Maclura  excelsa,  Malvastrum 
spicatum,  Monodora  Angolensis,  M.  Myristica,  ^usa  Livingstoniana, 
Panicum  coloratum,  P.  fluitans,  P.  molle,  Pennisetum  cenchroides,  P. 
villosum,  Phamaceum  acidum,  Phoenix  Canariensis,  P.  spinosa, 
Plectranthus  Madagascariensis,  Psophocarpus  tetragonolobus,  Ptero- 
lobinm  lacerans,  Remirea  maritima,  Rosa  sancta,  Rubus  rosifolius, 
Sesamum  Indicnm,*  Solanum  edule,  S.  -^thiopicum,  S.  macrocarpum, 
S.  Thonningi,  Strophanthus  Kombe,  Tamarix  orientalis,  Telfairia 
occidentalis,  T.  pedata,  Trachylobium  Hornemannianum,  T.  Peter- 
43ianum,  Trichodesma  Zeylanicum,  Ureno  lobata,  Vaccinium 
padifolium,  Vahea  florida,*  V.  Owariensis,*  Vigna  Sinensis,*  Vitis 
Asarifolia,  V.  Chantini,  V.  Schimperiana,  Wissadula  rostrata. 

SOUTHERN  AFRICA. 

Aberia  Caffra,  A.  tristis,  A.  Zeyheri,  Acacia  Giraffee,  A.  horrida, 
Agaricus  Georgii,  Alchemilla  Capensis,  A.  elongata,  Aloe  Bainesii,  A. 
dichotoma,  A.  ferox,  A.  linguiformis,  A.  plicatilis,  A.  purpurascens,  A. 
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spicata,  A.  vera,   A.  Zeyheri,   Andropogon  Caffrorum*,  Anthistiria 
ciliata,*    Aponogeton    distachyos,    Aristida    pnngens,    Arundinaria 
tesselata,    Arundinella    Nepalensis,    Asparagus   laricimus,    A  triplex 
albicans,    A.    Capensis,    Avicennia  officinalis,    Azima    tetracantha, 
Barosma   serratifolia,    Brabejum    stellatifoliam,    Bnxns    Macowani, 
Callitris    arborea,    Calodendron     Capense,     Cannamois    cephalotes, 
Carissa  Arduina,  C.  ferox,  C.  grandiflora,  Carum  Capense,  Combretum 
butyraceum,  Curtisia  faginea,  Doryalis  zizyphoides,  Ehrharta  longi- 
flora,  Elegia  nnda,  Elephanthorrhiza  Bnrchelli,  Euclea  myrtina,  £. 
andalata,    E.    Psendebenus,    Eugenia   Zeyheri,   Ezomis    axyrioides, 
Oaraleum  bipinnatnm,  Gladiolus  edolis,  Gonioma  Kamassia,  Heli- 
chrysum     vestitum,     Hemarthria     compressa,    Hibiscus    Ludwigii, 
Hypheene    ventricosa,     Kochia    pubescens,*     Lasiocorys     Capensis, 
Leonotis  Leonurus,  Leucadendron  argenteum,  Leyssera  gnaphalioides, 
Lyperia  crocea,  Matricaria  glabrata,  Melianthus  major,  Mesembrian- 
themum  acinaciforme,  M.  Barklyi,  M.  capitatum,  M.  crystallium,  M. 
edule*,  M.  floribundum,  Myrica  cordifolia,  M.  quercifolia,  M.  serrata, 
Nageia  elongata,  N.  Thunbergi,  Nastus  Borbonicus,  Ocotea  bullata, 
Osmitopsis  asteriscoides,  Osyris  compressa,  Panicum  coloratam,  P. 
roseum,  Pappea  Capensis,  Parkinsonia  Africana,  Pelargonium  odora- 
tissimura,*  P.  peltatum,  Pentzia  virgata,*  PhcBnix  reclinata,  Phyma- 
spermum   parvifolium,    Plectronia    ciliata,    P.    spinosa,    P.   ventosa, 
Portalacaria  Afra,*  Protea  mellifera,  Psychotria  Kckloniana,  Rafnia 
amplexicaulis,  R.  perfoliata,  Rhus  lucida,  Royenia  Psendebenus,  R. 
pubescens,  Rub  us  fruticosus,  Salix  Capensis,  Scirpus  nodosus,  Selago 
leptostachya,  Sclinum  anesorrhizum,  S.  montanum,  Solanum  Acnleas- 
trum,  Tarchonanthus  camphoratus,  Todea  Africana,  Voandzeia  sub- 
terianea,  Vangueria  infausta,  Withania  somnifera. 

WESTERN  AUSTRALIA. 
Acacia  acuminata,  A.  aneura.  A.  armata,  A.  heteroclit^,  A. 
leiophylla,*  A.  microbotrya,  A.  Sentis,  Adansonia  Gregorii,  Agonis 
flexuosa,  Albizzia  lophantha,  A.  procera,  Astartea  f ascicularis,  Atriplex 
cinereum,  A.  Muelleri,  Avi(^ennia  officinalis,  Bambusa  Amheniica, 
Boronia  megastigma,  Cassia  artemisioides,  Casuarina  Decaisneana,  C. 
distyla,  C.  Fraseriana,  C.  Huegeliana,  C.  trichodon,  Conospermnm 
Stoechadis,  Danthonia  bipartita,  Dioscorea  hastifolia,  Duboisia  Hop- 
woodii,  Encephalartos  Preissii,  Erianthus  fulvus.  Eucalyptus  calo- 
phylla,  E.  cornuta,*  E.  diversicolor,  E.  Doratoxylon,  E.  ficifolia,  B. 
goraphocephala,*  E.  loxophleba,*  E.  marginata,*  E.  oleosa,  E.  patens, 
E.  redunca,*  E.  rudis,  E.  salmonophloia,  E.  salubris,  Grevillea  annu- 
lifera,  Helichrysum  lucidum,  Helipterum  Manglesii,  Hypoestes  mos- 
chata,  Jacksonia  cupulifera,  Kennedya  Stirlingi,  Kochia  villosa,  Lepi- 
dosperma  gladiatum,  Livistona  Maries,  Oryza  sativa,  Panicum  flavi- 
dum,  P.  semialatum,  Phaseolus  Max,  Pimelea  clavata,  PtilotTifl 
hemisteirus,  Santalum  cygnorum,  S.  Preissianum,  Scirpus  nodosaa, 
Sesbania  -^gyptiaca,  S.  grandiflora,  Spinifex  hirsutus,  S.  longifolius, 
Taraarindus  Indica,  Waitzia  corymbosa,  Xanthorrhoea  Preissii. 
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Acacia  aneura,  A.  armata,  A.  binervata,  A.  dealbata,  A.  decurrens,* 
A.  estrophiolata,  A.  excelsa,  A.  falcata,  A.  Farnesiana,  A.  fasciculifera, 
A.  glauceacens,  A.  harpophylla,  A.  hcunalophylla,  A.  implexa,  A. 
longifolia,  A.  Melanoxylon,*  A.  mollissima,*  A.  Osawaldi,  A.  pendula, 
A.  penninervis,  A.  Pence,  A.  polybotrya,  A.  pycnantha,*  A.  retinodes, 
A.  salicina,  A.  Sentis,  A.  stenophylla,  A.  subporosa,  Acipbylla  glacia- 
lis,  Aegiceras  majus,  Agrostis  Muelleri,  A.  Solandri,  Aira  csBspitosa, 
Albizzia  basaltica.  Alchemilla  vulgaris,  Alearites  triloba,  Alstonia 
oonstricta,  Andropogon  annulatus,  A.  Australis,  A.  bombycinus,  A. 
eriantboides,  A.  falcatus,  A.  filipendulinus,  A.  Gryllos,  A.  montanus, 
A.  Nardus,  A.  pertusus,  A.  refractus,  A.  sericeas,  Angopbora  inter- 
media, A.  lanceolata,  A.  subvelutina,  Anthistiria  avenacea,  A.  ciliata,* 
A.  membranacea,  Apium  prostratum,  Aponogeton  crispus,  Arancaria 
Bidwilli,*  A.  Cnnningbami,*  Aristolocbia  Indica,  Anindinella  Nepa- 
lensis,  Astrebla  pectinata,*  A.  triticoides,*  Atalantia  glauca,  Atriplex 
cinerenm,  A.  crystallinum,  A.  lialimoides,*  A.  leptocarpum,  A.  MueU 
leri,  A.  nummularium,*  A.  semibaccatum,  A.  spongiosum,*  A.  stipita- 
turn,  A.  vesicarium,*  Avicennia  officinalis,  Backhousia  citriodora, 
Bacularia  monostachya,  Barbarea  vulgaris,  Baloghia  lucida,  Brachy- 
chiton  acerifolius,  B.  populneus,  Cakile  maritima,  Callitris  calcarata, 
C.  columellaris,  C.  Endlicherii,  C.  Macleayana,  C.  Parlatorei,  C.  ver- 
rucosa, Carex  pumila,  Carissa  Brownii,  Cassia  artemisioides,  Casna- 
rina  Cunninghami,  C.  distyla,  C.  eqaisetifolia,  C.  glauca,  C.  quadri- 
valvis,  C.  suberosa,  C.  torulosa,  Cedrela  Australia,*  Ceratopetalum 
apetalum,  Chenopodium  auricomum,*  C.  nitrariaceum,  Chinonachne 
cyathopoda,  Chloris  scariosa,  C.  truncata,  Citrus  Australasica,  C. 
Planchoni,  Colocasia  esculenta,*  C.  Indica,  Corchorus  acutangulus,  C. 
Cunninghami  C.  olitoHous,*  Cordyline  terminalis,  Crotalaria  juncea,* 
C.  retusa,  Cudrania  Javanensis,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Cycas  augulata, 

C.  Normanbyana,  Cynodon  Dactylon,*  Cyperus  textilis,  Dacrydium 
Franklini,  Dammara  robusta,*  Danthonia  bipartita,  D.  nervosa,  D. 
penicillata,*  D.  robusta,  Dicksonia  Billardieri,   Dioscorea  bulbifera, 

D.  transversa,  Distichlis  maritima,  Drimys  aromatica,  Dnboisia  Hop- 
woodii,  D.  myoporoidea,  Dysoxylon  Fraseri,  D.  Lesserti,  D.  Muelleri, 
Ectrosia  Gulliverii,  Ehrharta  stipoides,*  Embothrium  Wickhami, 
Kncephalartos  Denisonii,  E.  spiralis,  Eremopbila  longifolia,  Eriantbus 
fulvus,  Eriochloa  polystachya.  Eucalyptus  alpina,  E.  amygdalina,*  E. 
Baileyana,  E.  botryoides,*  E.  capitellata,  E.  citriodora,*  E.  coccifera,  E. 
cordata,  E.  corymbosa,*  E.  corynocalyx,*  E.  crebi-a,  E.  drepanophylla, 

E.  eugenioides,*  E.  Globulus,*  E.  goniocalyx,*  E.  Gunnii,*  E.  ha^mas- 
toma,  E.  hemiphloia,*  E.  Howittiana,*  E.  largiflorens,*  E.  leptophleba, 
E.  Leucoxylon,*  E.  longifolia,*  E.  macrorrhyncba,*  E.  maculata*,  E. 
melanophloia,  E.  melliodora,*  E.  microcorys,*  K.  microtheca,*  E. 
niiniata,  E.  Muelleriana,  E.  obliqua,*  E.  ochropbloia,  K.  oleosa,  E. 
paniculata,  E.  pauciflora,  E.  phoenicea,  E.  pilalaris,*  E.  Planchoniana, 
E.  platyphylla,  E.  polyantbema,*  E.  populifolia,  E.  punctata,*  E. 
Raveretiana,*  E.  resinifera,*  E.  robusta,*  E.  rostrata,*  E.  saligna, 
E.  siderophloia,*  E.  Sieberiana,*  E.  IStaigeriana,*  E.   stellulata,  E. 
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Stuartiana,  E.  tereticornis,*  E.  terminalis,*  E.  tesselaris,*  E.  trachy- 
phloia,  E.  triantha,*  E.  nrnigera,  E.  vernicosa,  E.  viminalis,  Eucry- 
phia   Billardieri,   E.   Moorei,   Eugenia    Australis,  E.  Jambolana,  B. 
Smithii,  E.  Tiemeyana,  Eustrephua  Brownii,  Exidia  auricula  Judae, 
Fagus  Cunninghami,  F.  Moorei,  Festuca  Billardieri,  P.  dives,*  F. 
Hookeriana,*  F.  litoralis,  F.  purpurascens,  Ficus  colossea,  F.  colnm- 
naris,  F.  Cunninghami,  F.  eugenioides,  F.  macrophylla,  F.  rubiginosa, 
Fistulina  hepatica,  Flindersia  Australis,  F.  Bennettiana,  F.  Oxleyana, 
Geitonoplesium  cjmosum,  Gelidium  glandulifolium,  Geum  urbaimm, 
Gmelina  Leichhardtii,  Gracilaria  lichenoides,  Grevillea  robusta,  Har- 
pullia  Hillii,  Heleocharis  sphacelata,  Helichrysum  lucidum,  Helicia 
Whelani,  Hemarthria  compressa.    Hibiscus   cannabinus,  Hierocliloa 
redolens,    Hymenanthera   Banksii,    Imperata   arundinacea,   Ipomoea 
Calobra,  I.  costata,  I.  graminea,  I.  panicniata,  I.  pes  caprsB,  Jasminum 
calcarenm,  J.  didymum,  J.  lineare,  J.  I'acemosum,  J.  simplicifoliuin, 
J.  suavissimum,  Kentia  Belmoreana,  K.  Canterburyana,  K.  Mooreana, 
Kochia  eriantha,  K.  villosa,*  Kunzea  pomifera,  Lagerstroemia  Indica, 
Leersia  hexandra,    Lepidosperma   gladiatum,    Lepironia  mucronata, 
Leptospermum  abnomie,  L.  Isevigatum,*  L.  lanigemm,  L.  scoparinin, 
Livistona  Australis,*  L.  Leichhardtii,  L.  Mari®,  Lycopodium  clavatum, 
L.  densum,  L.  laterale,  Maba  fasciculosa,  M.  geminata,  Macadamia 
ternifolia,*  Mai  lotus   Philippinensis,  Malvastram  spicatum,  Marlea 
Vitiensis,  Melaleuca  ericifolia,*  M.  genistifolia,  M.  Leucadendron,* 
M.    linarifolia,    M.    parviflora,    M.    styphelioides,   Melia    Azedarach, 
Mentha  Australis,  M.  gracilis,  M.  laxiflora,  M.  saturejoides,  Mesem- 
briantheraum    ajqui laterale,    Microseris    Forsteri,   Morchella   conica, 
Muiraya   exotica,    Mylitta   Australis,    Myoporum    insulare,   Myrtns 
acmenoides,  Nageia  elata,  Neurachne  Mitchelliana,  Niemeyera  prani- 
fera,  Ocimum  sanctum,  Owenia  acidula,  O.  venosa,   Oryza  sativa,* 
Pandanus  Forsteri,  P.  pedunculatus,  Panicum  atro-virens,  P.  bicolor, 
P.  coenicolum,  P.  coloratnm,   P.  compositum,  P.  decompositum,*  P. 
divaricatissimum,  P.  flavidum,  P.  foliosum,  P.  marginatum,  P.  melan- 
thum,  P.  Myurus,  P.  Koenigii,  P.  miliaceum,  P.  parvifolium,  P.  pro- 
lutura,   P.  prostratum,  P.  Mitchell  i,*  P.  repens,   P.  sanguinale,*  P. 
semialatum,  P.   tenuiflorum,   P.  efFusum,*   Pappophorum  commune, 
Parinarium  Nonda,   Paspalum  distichnm,*  P.   scrobiculatum,  Pelto- 
phornm  ferrugineum,    Tennisetum  Arnhemicum,  Phaaeolus  adenan- 
thus,  P.  Max,*  Phyllocladus  rhomboidalis,  Pimelea  stricta,  Piptuma 
propinquus,  Pisonia  aculeata,  Pittospomm  undulatum,  Poa  Billardieri, 
P.  Brownii,*  P.  csespitosa,  P.  Chinensis,  P.  digitata,  P.  fluitans,  Poly- 
porus  portentosus,  Prostanthera  cuneata,  P.  lasiantha,  P.  melissifolia, 
P.  rotundifolia,  Ptilotus  hemisteirus,  Ptychosperma  Alexandra?,  P. 
Cunninghami,  P.  elegans,  P.  laccospadix,  Rhagodia  Billardieri,  R. 
linifolia,   R.   nutans,    Rhus    rhodanthema,   Rottboellia    ophiuroideo, 
Rubus  Gunnianus,  R.  parvifolius,  R.  rosifolious,   Santalum  Preis- 
sianum,  Scirpus  nodosus,  Sclerachne  cyathopoda,  Sebaea  albidifiora, 
8.   ovata,    Selaginella   uliginosa,    Sesbania   aculeata,   S.  ^gyptiaca, 
Seseli  Harveyanum,  Sesuviuni  Portulacastrum,  Smilax  Australis,  S. 
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glycyphylla,  Solanum  vescnin,  Spinifex  hirsutus,  S.  paradoxus, 
Spondias  Solandri,  Stenocarpns  sinuosus,  Stenopetalum  nutans, 
Stenotaphnim  dimidiatum,  Sterculia  quadrifida,  Sfcipa  artistiglurais, 
Stylidinm  Vitiense,  Syncarpia  laurifolia,  Synoon  glandnlosam,  Tacca 
pinnatifida,  Tetragonia  expansa,  T.  implexicoma,  Tetranthera  lauri- 
folia, Todea  Africana,  Tremella  mesenterica,  Trichodesma  Zeylanicum, 
Triglochin  procerum,  Trigonella  suavissima,  Tristania  conf erta,  Vigna 
lanceolata,  Vitex  trifolia,  Vitis  acetosa,  V.  Baudiniana,  V.  h3rpoglauca, 
Waitzia  corymbosa,  Xanthorrhoea  Australia,  X.  hastilis,  X.  quadrangu- 
lata,  X.  resinosa,  X.  Tatei,  Ximenia  Americana,  Zizyphus  Jujuba, 
Zoysia  pungens. 

NEW  ZEALAND. 

Agrostis  Solandri,  Apium  prostratum,  Arundo  conspicua,  Avicennia 
officinalis,  Carex  pumila,  Cordyline  Banksii,  C  indivisa,*  C.  Sturmii, 
C.  Buperbiens,*  Corynocarpus  laevigata,  Cyathea  medullaris,  Dacry- 
dinm  Colensoi,  D.  cupressinum,  D.  Kirkii,  Dammara  Australis,* 
Dantbonia  Cnnningbami,  Dicksonia  Billardieri,  Ebrbarta  Diplax,  E. 
stipoides,*  Fagus  cliffortioides,  F.  fusca,  F.  Menziesii,  F.  Solandri,  Fes- 
tnca  litoralis,  Fucbsia  excoi'ticata,  Heleocbaris  sphacelata,  Hierocbloa 
redolens,  Hymenanthera  Banksii,  Ipomoea  chrysorrhiza,  Kentia  sapidfi, 
Knightia  excelsa,  Libocedrus  Doniana,  Metrosideros  florida,  M.  Incida, 
M.  robusta,  M.  tomentosa,  Myoporum  laetum,  Nageia  dacrydioides, 
N.  ferruginea,  N.  spicata,  N.  Totara,  Panicum  atro-virens,  Phor- 
minm  tenax,*  Phyllocladus  trichomanoides,  Pittosporum  eugenioi- 
des,  P.  Ralphii,  P.  tenuifolium,  Poa  caespitosa,  P.  Colensoi,  P.  foliosa, 
Ripogonum  scandens,  Scirpus  nodosus,  Sebaea  ovata,  Stilbocarpa 
polaris,  Tetragonia  expansa,  T.  implexicoma,  Triodia  exigua,  Trise- 
tum  antarcticum. 

POLYNESIA. 

Acacia  Koa,  jEgiceras  majus,  Aleurites  triloba,  Andropogou 
refractus,  Araucaria  Cookii,*  A.  excelsa,*  A.  Rulei,  Aristolocbia 
Indica,  Artocarpus  communis,*  Bacnlaria  Arfakiana,  Batis  maritima, 
Broussonetia  papyrif era,  Casuarina  eqnisetifolia,  Coix  Lachryma,  Colo- 
casia  esculenta,  0.  Indica,  Coixiyline  Baueri,  C.  terminalis,  Cyathea 
medullaris,  Cyrtosperma  edule,  Dammara  macrophylla,  D.  Moorei,  L). 
obtusa,  D.  ovata,  D.Vitiensis,  Dioscorea  aculeata,*  D.  alata,*  D.  bulbi- 
fera,  D.  nummularia,  D.  pentaphylla,  Eugenia  Jambolana,  Exidia 
auricula  JudsB,  Gk)ssypium  Tai tense,  G.  tomentosum,  Heleocbaris 
sphacelata,  Illippe  Cocco,  I.  Erskiniana,*  I.  Maclayana,  Ipomoea  pani- 
culata,  Kentia  Baueri,  K.  Beccarii,  Lagerstroemia  Indica,  Metro- 
sideros polymorpha,  Musa  Troglodytarum,  Ocimum  gratissimum, 
Pipturus  propinquus,  Pringlea  antiscorbutica,  Pritchardia  Gaudi- 
chaudi,  P.  Martii,  P.  Thurstoni,  Ptychosperma  Arfakiana,  Rubus 
Hawaiensis,  R.  Macreai,*  Saccharnm  officinarum,*  Santalum  Frey- 
cinetianum,  S.  Yasi,  Solanum  Uporo,  bpondias  dulcis,  Stylidium 
Vitiense,  Tacca  pinnatifida,  Tetragonia  expansa,  Touchardia  latifolia, 
Vaccinium  penduliflorum,  V.  reticulatum.  r^^^^T^ 
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Allium  Ampeloprasum,  A.  Ascalonicum,  A.  Cepa,  A.  fiatulosnm,  A 
Pomim,  A.  sativmn,  A.  Schoenoprastun,  A.  Scorodopraeimi,  Andio- 
pogon  saccharatus,  A.  Sorghxun,  Apium  graveolens,  Arachifi  hypogtea, 
Avena  sativa,  Beta  vulgaris,  Braseica  alba,  B.  nigra,  B.  oleracca, 
Cannabis  sativa.  Capsicum  annuum,  Carum  Petroselinum,  ChaBrophyl- 
lum  bulbosum,  Cicer  arietinum,  Cichorium  Endivia,  Corchorus  cap- 
Bularis,  C.  olitorius,  Crotalaria  junoea,  Cucumis  Citrallus,  C.  Melo,  U. 
sativus,  Cucurbita  Pepo,  Daucus  Carota,  Dioscorea  aculeata,  D.  alata, 
D.  Batatas,  D.  nummularia,  D.  pentaphjlla,  D.  sativa,  Dolichos  Lab- 
lab,  Ervum/Lens,  Euchlaena  luxurians,  Fagopyrum  emarginatum,  F. 
esculentum,  F.  Tataricum,  F.  triangulare,  Glycine  bispida,  Helian- 
tbus  annuus,  Hibiscus  esculentus,  Hordeum  deficiens,  H.  distichon, 
H.  bexastichon,  H.  vulgare,  H.  zeocriton,  Ipomoea  Batatas,  Lactaca 
sativa,  Linum  usitatissimum,  Lupinus  albus,  L.  ang^stifolius,  L. 
luteus,  L.  varius,  Medicago  orbicularis,  M.  scutellata,  Nicotiana 
Tabacum,  Oryza  sativa,  Panicum  Crus  Galli,  P.  frumentaceum,  P. 
Italicum,  P.  miliaceum,  P.  sanguinale,  Papaver  somniferum,  Penni- 
setum  typboideum,  Peucedanum  sativum,  Phalaris  Canariensis,  Pha- 
seolus  derasus,  P.  lunatus,  P.  Max,  P.  vulgaris,  Pbysalis  pubescens, 
Pisum  sativum,  Rapbanus  sativus,  Rumex  vesicarius,  Secale  cereale, 
Sesamum  Indicum,  Sesbania  cannabina,  Solanum  Lycopersicum,  S. 
tuberosum,  Spinacia  oleracea,  Tragopogon  porrifolius,  Trapa  natans, 
Trifolium  Alexandrinum,  T.  furcatum,  T.  incamatum,  T.  pratense, 
T.  reflexum,  T.  resupinatum,  T.  spadiceum,  Triticum  vulgare,  Vicia 
Faba,  V.  sativa,  Vigna  Sinensis,  Zea  Mais  (Manihot  here  alQo  referable.) 

n. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETURN 
IN  THE  FIRST  OR  SECOND  SEASON  AND  ALSO  FOR 
SOME  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

[Perennials  and  several  Shrubs.] 

JEscbynomene  aspera,  Agrostis  alba,  A.  rubra.  Aloe  ferox,  A.  lin- 
guiformis,  A.  Perryi,  A.  purpurascens,  A.  vera,  A.  vulgaris,  Alopecums 
pratensis,  Ananas  sativa,  Andropogon  Haleppensis,  Antbistiria  ciliata, 
Artemisia  Dracunculus,  Arundinaria  spathiflora,  Asparagus  officinalis, 
Astrebla  pectinata,  A.  triticoides,  Atriplex  halimoides,  A.  nammn- 
larium,  A.  vesicarium,  Bambusa  arundinacea,  B.  Balcooa,  B.  spinosa, 

B.  vulgaris,  Ba?bmeria  nivea,  Bromus  uniolides,  Cajanus  Indicns, 
Canavalia  gladiata,  Canna  Acbiras,  C.  coccinea,  C.  edulis,  C.  glauca, 
Capparis  spinosa,  Capsicum  frutescens,  Cedronella  triphylla,  Cbeno- 
podium  auricomum,  Cbi'ysantbemum  cinerarifolium,  C.  coronopif olium, 

C.  roseum,  Cichorium  Intybus,  Cochlearia  Armoracia,  Crambe  cordi- 
folia,  C.  maritima,  C.  Tataria,  Curcuma  longa,  Cynodon  Dactylon, 
Cyperus  esculentus,  Cytisus  scoparius,  Dactylis  glomerata,  Dajithonia 
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penicillata,  Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  D.  giganteos,  D.  striotus,  Des- 
modinm  triflomm,  Elymus  arenarius,  Fagopyrum  cymosum,  Festuca 
elatior,  F.  ovina,  Fragaria  Califomica,  F.  Chiloensis,  F.  collina,  F. 
grandiflora,  F.  lUinoensis,  F.  pratensis,  F.  vesca,  F.  Virginiana, 
Gigantochloa  Apus,  G.  atter,  G.  maxima,  G.  robnsta,  Glycyrrhiza 
glabra,  Gossypium  arboreum,  G.  Barbadense,  G.  herba<jexim,  G.  birsu- 
tnin,  G.  religiosum,  Guadua  angnstifolia,  G.  latifoUa,  Hedysamm 
coronarinm,  Helianthus  tuberosus,  Humulns  Lupulus,  Indigofera 
Anil,  I.  tinctoria,  Jasminum  grandiflomm,  J.  odoratissimam,  J.  offi- 
cinale, J.  Sambac,  Kochia  villosa,  Lavandula  angnstifolia,  L.  latifolia, 
L.  StoBcbas,  Lippia  citriodora,  Lolinm  prenne,  Lotus  comiculatus, 
Lupinus  arboreus,  L.  Douglasii,  Manibot  Aipi,  M.  utilissima,  Medi- 
cago  sativa,  Mentba  piperita,  Monstera  deliciosa,  Morus  alba,  Musa 
Cavendisbii,  M.  paradisiaca,  M.  simiarum,  Nelumbo  Intea,  N.  nucifera, 
Ocimum  gratissimum,  Onobrycbis  sativa.  Origanum  Majorana,  Ory- 
zopsis  mnltiflora,  Panicum  decompositum,  P.  maximum,  P.  spectabile, 
Pappopborum  commune,  Paspalum  disticbum,  Passiflora  alata,  P. 
edulis,  P.  ligularis,  P.  macrocarpa,  P.  quadrangularis,  Pelargonium 
capitatum,  P.  odoratissimum,  P.  Radula,  Pbaseolus  coccineus,  Phleum 
pratense,  Phormium  tenax,  Phyllostachys  bambusoides,  P.  nigra, 
Fbysalis  Peruviana,  Pimpinella  Sisarum,  Poa  arachnif era,  P.  Brownii, 
P.  Forsteri,  P.  pratensis,  P.  trivialis,  Portulacaria  Afra,  Psamma 
arenaria,  Rbeum  australe,  R.  officinale,  B.  palmatnm,  R.  Rbaponti- 
com,  Ribes  floridum,  R.  Griffitbii,  R.  Grossularia,  R.  birtellum,  R. 
nigrum,  R.  rubrum,  Ricinus  communis,  Rosa  centifolia,  R.  Damascena, 
R.  moscbata,  R.  sempervirens,  Rubia  tinctorum,  Rubus  ceesius,  R. 
Canadensis,  R.  deliciosus,  R.  ellipticus,  R.  fruticosus,  R.  geoides,  R. 
Idaeus,  R.  imperialis,  R.  lasiocarpus,  R.  Macreai,  R.  nutans,  R.  occi- 
dentalis,  R.  phoenicolasius,  R.  rugosus,  R.  strigosus,  R.  trivialis,  R. 
nrsinus,  R.  villosus,  Rumex  Acetosa,  R.  Patientia,  R.  scutatua,  Salix 
purpurea,  S.  rubra,  S.  triandra,  S.  viminalis,  Scorzonera  crocifolia, 
S.  deliciosa,  S.  Hispanica,  S.  tuberosa,  Secbium  edule,  Sesbania 
^gyptiaca,  Sesleria  coerulea,  Solanum  betaceum,  Stachys  tuberifera, 
Stenotapbrum  Americanum,  Symphytum  peregrinum,  Tinguarra 
Sicula,  Trifolium  agraiium,  T.  alpestre,  T.  fragiferum,  T.  bybridum, 
T.  medium,  T.  montanum,  T.  ocbroleucum,  T.  Pannonicum,  T.  repens, 
Vaccinium  ceespitosum,  V.  Canadense,  V.  corymbosura,  V.  erythro- 
carpum,  V.  bumifusum,  V.  macrocarpon,  V.  myrtilloides,  V.  Myrtil- 
lus,  V.  ovalifolium,  V.  ovatum,  V.  Oxycoccos,  V.  Pennsylvanicum 
Y.  vacillans,  Zingiber  officinale  (Bamboos  last  for  many  years). 

III. 
IMPORTANT   CULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETURN 
IN  THE  THIRD  OR  FOURTH  SEASON  AND  FOR  SOME 
OR  MANY  YEARS  AFTERWARDS. 

[Shrubs  and  some  small  Trees.] 

Aberia  Caffra,  Agave  Americana,  A.  heteracantbaj  A.  inaaquidens, 
A.  rigida,  Alibertia  edulis,  Aloe  dicbotoma,  A.  plicatilis,  A.  spicata, 
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Arundinaria  spathiflora.  Astragalus  adscendens,  A.  brachycalyx,  A. 
Cephalonicns,  A.  Creticus,  A.  gummifer,  A.  TnicrocephaluR,  A.  Par- 
nassi,  A.  vems,  Atriplex  Capense,  Camellia  Thea,  Carica  Candamar- 
censis,  C.  Papaya,  Citrus  Aurantium,  C.  medica,  Coffea  Arabica, 
Dendrocalamus  Brandisii,  D.  giganteus,  D.  strictus,  Erythroxylon 
Coca,  Gaylussacia  frondosa,  G.  resinosa,  Ilex  Paraguensis,  Laurus 
nobilis,  Myrtus  Ugni,  Olea  EuropaBa,  Opuntia  coccinellifera,  O.  Her- 
nandezii,  O.  Tuna,  Photinia  eriobotrya,  Pilocarpus  pinnatifolius, 
Pistacia  Lentiscus,  P.  Terebinthus,  Prunus  Amygdalus,  P.  Armenica, 
P.  Cerasus,  P.  domestica,  P.  Persica,  Psidium  Cattleyanum,  P.  Gna- 
yava,  P.  polycarpon,  Pyrus  communis,  P.  Cydonia,  P.  Mains,  Rhamnas 
catharticus,  Rhus  eoriaria,  R.  Cotinus,  R.  glabra,  R.  typhina,  Vac- 
cinium  Leschenaultii,  V.  leucanthum,  V.  meridionale,  V.  Mortinia, 
V.  padifolium,  V.  parvifolium,  V.  penduliflorum,  V.  reticulatnm, 
Vitis  aestivalis,  V.  candicans,  V.  cinerea,  V.  cordifolia,  V.  Labrusca, 
V.  riparia,  V.  rupestris,  V.  Schimperiana,  V.  vinifera,  V.  vnlpina. 
Yucca  aloifolia,  Y.  brevifolia,  Y.  filamentosa,  Y.  gloriosa,  Y.  Yucatana, 
Zizyphus  Jujuba. 

IV. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS,  YIELDING  A  RETURN 
AFTER  SEVERAL  YEARS  AND  OFTEN  FOR  MANY 
SUBSEQUENT  YEARS  ALSO. 

[Irees,  mostly  large.] 

Acacia  aneura,  A.  Arabica,  A.  Catechu,  A.  decurrens,  A.  Koa,  A. 
leiophylla,  A.  Melanoxylon,  A.  microbotrya,  A.  moUissima,  A.  pyc- 
nantha,  A.  Verek,  Acer  saccharinum,  Achraa  Sapota,  Albizzia  Saman, 
Amelanchier  Botryapium,  Anona  Cherimolia,  Argania  Sideroxylon, 
Buxus  Macowani,  B.  sempervirens,  Cillitris  cupressiformis,  C.  quadri- 
valvis,  C.  verrucosa,  Carya  alba,  C.  amara,  C.  glabra,  C.  microcarpa, 
C.  oliviformis,  C.  sulcata,  C.  tomentosa,  Casimiroa  edulis,  Castanea 
sativa,  Castilloa  elastica,  Cedrela  Australis,  C.  Sinensis,  C.  Taona, 
Ceratonia  Siliqua,  Ceroxylon  andicola,  Chrysophyllum  Africanum, 
Cinchona  Calisaya,  C.  cordifolia,  C.  micrantha,  C.  nitida,  C.  officinalis, 
C.  succirubra,  Cocosmanthus  macrophyllus,  Cola  acuminata,  Coper- 
nicia  cerifera,  Corylus  Avellana,  C.  Colurna,  C.  maxima,  C.  Pontica, 
C.  rostrata,  Dammara  australis,  D.  robusta,  Dichopsis  Gutta,  Dios- 
pyros  Ebenum,  D.  Kaki,  D.  Virginiana,  Elaeis  Guineensis,  Eucalyptus 
citriodora,  E.  crebra,  E.  Globulus,  E.  gomphocephala,  E.  goniocalyx, 

E.  Leucoxylon,  E.  melliodora,  E.  rostrata,  E.  saligna,  E.  siderophloia, 
Ficus  Carica,  F.  elastica,  Fraxinus  Americana,  F.  excelsior,  F.  Omus, 

F.  quadrangulata,  Garcinia  Xanthochymus,  Ginkgo  biloba,  Guevina 
Avellana,  Haematoxylon  Campechianum,  Hevea  Guianensis,  Hovenia 
dulciSjHymenaa  Courbaril,  Illippe  sericea,  Jubasa  spectAbilis,  Jnglans 
cinerea,  J.  nigra,  J.  regia,  Juniperus  Bermudiana,  J.  Chinensis*  J.  dm- 
pacea,  J.  Virginiana,  Liquidambar  Altingia,  L.  oriental  is,  L.  styraciflnu, 
Macadamia  ternifolia,  Mangifera  Indica,  Mimusops  Elengi,  M.  Manil- 
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kara,  Moms  nigra,  M.  rubra,  Nephelium  Litchi,  Palaquiiun  G-utta,  P. 
Krantzianum,  Persea  gratissima,  Phoenix  dactylifera,  Pimenta  com- 
munis, Pinus  Abies,  P.  amabilis,  P.  australis,  P.  balsamea,  P.  Cedrus, 
P.  cembroides,  P.  Coulteri,  P.  Douglasii,  P.  edulis,  P.  excelsa, 
P.  Fraseri,  P.  Gerardiana,  P.  Haleppensis,  P.  Hartwegii,  P.  KsBmp- 
feri,  P.  Lambertiana,  P.  Laricio,  P.  Larix,  P.  longifolia,  P.  mitis,  P. 
monticola,  P.  nigra,  P.  Picea,  P.  Pinaster,  P.  Pinea,  P.  ponderosa,  P. 
radiata,  P.  rigida,  P.  Sabiniana,  P.  silvestris,  P.  Sitkensis,  P.  Strobus, 
P.  Webbiana,  Pistacia  vera,  Populus  alba,  P.  monilifera,  P.  nigra, 
Quercus  ^gilops,  Q.  alba,  Quercus  Ballofca,  Q.  Cerris,  Q.  chrysolepis, 
Q.  coccinea,  Q.  Douglasii,  Q.  Garry  ana,  Q.  Ilex,  Q.  incana,  Q.  lyrata, 
Q.  macrocarpa,  Q.  macrolepis,  Q.  Phellos,  Q.  Robur,  Q.  serrata,  Q. 
Skinneri,  Q.  Suber,Q.  virens,  Sequoia  sempervirens,  S.  Wellingtonia, 
Spondias  duleis,  Swietenia  Mahagoni,  Taxodium  distichnm,  Tbuya 
gigantea,  Tilia  Americana,  T.  Europsea,  Ulmus  campestris,  U.  fulva, 
XJ.  racemosa. 

All  these  plants  fit  for  extra-tropical  countries,  but  many  only  for 
particular  climatic  regions ;  for  information  in  respect  to  the  latter 
the  geographic  index  is  to  some  extent  indicative. 

V. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS  ADAPTED  ONLY  FOR 
FROSTLESS  REGIONS. 
[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 
Acanthophcenix,  Acanthosicyos,  Achras,  Acrocomia,  -^schynomene, 
Albizzia,  Alenrites,  Alibertia,  Aloexylon,  Alstonia,  Amorphophallus, 
Ananas,  Andropogon,  Anona,  Aponogeton,  Aquilaria,  Arenga,  Arto- 
carpus,  Arundinaria,  Arundineila,  Atalantia,  Averrhoa,  Bactris,  Bacu- 
laria,  Baloghia,  Balsamodendron,  Bambusa,  Basella,  Beesha,  Benin- 
caea,  Boehmeria,  Borassus,  Boswellia,  Brahea,  Bursera,  Butea,  CsBsal- 
pinia,  Cajanus,  Calamus,  Calyptranthes,  Calyptronoma,  Camellia, 
Canavalia,  Capsicum,  Carica,  Carludovica,  Can^'ota,  Casimiroa,  Cassia, 
Castilloa,  Catha,  Cedrela,  Cephaelis,  Cereus,  Ceroxylon,  Cervantesia, 
Oestrum,  Chamsedora,  Chionachne,  Chloroxylon,  Cinchona,  Cinna- 
momum,  Clausena,  Coccoloba,  Cocos,  Coffea,  Cola,  Colocasia,  Com- 
bretum,  Copemicia,  Corchorus,  Corynosicyos,  Crotalaria,  Oroton, 
Cnpania,  Curcuma,  Cycas,  Dalbergia,  Dendrocalamus,  Dimochloa, 
Dioscorea,  Diospyros,  Elceis,  Engelhardtia,  Erythroxylon,  Euchlaena, 
Ficus,  Flacourtia,  Flemingia,  Gtircinia,  Geonoma,  GHgantochloa, 
Guadua,  Guizotia,  Gynocardia,  HsBmatoxylon,  Hagenia,  Hafacomia 
Hardwickia,  Heterothalamus,  Hevea,  Hyphsene,  lllippe,  Indigofera, 
Launea,  Maba,  Machilns,  Malachra,  Mangifera,  Mamhot,  Maoutia, 
Maranta,  Marlea,  Marliera,  Mauritia,  Melanorrhoea,  Melicocca,  Melo- 
calamus,  Melocanna,  Mimusops,  Monodora,  Mnrraya,  Musa,  Nastns, 
Nyctanthes,  Oncosperma,  Oreodoxa,  Owenia,  Palaquium,  Pandanns 
Parinarium,  Paulinia,  Peireskia,  Peltophorum,  Persea,  Phyllanthus, 
Pilocarpus,  Pimenta,  Piscidia,  Plectocomia,  Plectranthus,  Plumiera, 
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Pogostemon,  Pouzolzia,  Prestoa,  Pritchardia,  Pterocarpus,  Remiroa, 
Saccharam,  Sanseviera,  Schima,  Schizostachjam,  Scutia,  Shorea, 
Simaba,  Spondias,  Sterculia,  Streblus,  Strophanthus,  Swietenia, 
Tacca,  Tamarindus,  TectoDa,  Teinostachyum,  Telfairia,  Terminalia, 
Thouarca,  Touchardia,  Triphasia,  Trophis,  Vahea,  Vangneria,  Ville- 
bmnia,  Voandzeia,  Wettinia,  Wissadula,  Xanthosoma,  Ximenia, 
Xylia,  Zingiber. 


VI. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS  ADAPTED  EVEN  FOR 
VERY  COLD  REGIONS. 

[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 

Acer,  Achillea,  Acorn  turn,  Acorns,  ActsBa,  Actinidia,  ^scxdus, 
AgTostis,  Aira,  Alchemilla,  Alkanna,  Allium,  Alnos,  Alopecums, 
Althaea,  Amelanchier,  Andropogon,  An^emis,  Anthoxanthum, 
Anthyllis,  Apium,  Archangelica,  Arctostaphjlos,  Arnica,  Artemisia, 
Asparagus,  Asperula,  Astragalus,  Atriplex,  Avena,  Barbarea,  Ber- 
beris.  Beta,  Betula,  Brassica,  Bromus,  Butorous,  Buxus,  Cakile, 
Camelina,  Cannabis,  Caragana,  Carex,  Carpinua,  Carthanuis,  Carnm, 
Carja,  Castanea,  Celtis,  Cetraria,  Chserophyllum,  Chelidoninm, 
Chondrus,  Cichorium,  Cochlearia,  Colchicum,  Conium,  Convallaria, 
Coriandrum,  Cornus,  Corylus,  Crambe,  Cratsegus,  Crocus,  Cucumis, 
Cucurbita,  Cupressus,  Cynara,  Cynodon,  Cynosurus,  Cyperus,  Dacry- 
dium,  Dactylis,  Danthonia,  Daucus,  Digitalis,  Diospyros,  Elymus, 
Ervum,  Fagopyrum,  Fagus,  Ferula,  Festuca,  Fitzroya,  Fragaria, 
Fraxinus,  Gaiega,  Gaulthieria,  Gentiana,  Geum,  Gymnocladus,  Hedera, 
Helianthus,  Helichrysum,  Helleborus,  Hierochloa,  Hippocrepis,  Hol- 
CU8,  Hordeum,  Humulus,  Hyoscyamus,  Ilex,  Isatis,  Juglans,  Junipems, 
Koeleria,  Lactuca,  Lathyrus,  Lavandula,  Lavatera,  Lepidiom,  Linum, 
Lolium,  Lotus,  Lupinus,  Lycium,  Marrubium,  Matricaria,  Medicago, 
Melica,  Melilotus,  Mentha,  Menyanthes,  Milium,  Monarda,  Montia, 
Morchella,  Morus,  Myrrhis,  Nageia,  Nepeta,  Nicotiana,  Nyssa,  Ocimum 
Onobrychis,  Origanum,  Oxalis,  Oxytropis,  Panicum,  Papaver,  Pence- 
danum,  Phalaris,  Phaseolus,  Phleum,  Phormium,  Physalis,  Pimpinella 
Pinus,  Pisum,  Plantago,  Platanus,  Poa,  Populua,  Porphyra,  Prangos, 
Pringlea,  Prunus,  Psamma,  Pyrus,  Quercus,  Raphanus,  Reseda, 
Rhamnus,  Rheum,  Ribes,  Rosa,  Rosmarinus,  Rubia,  Rubns,  Rum^ex, 
Ruta,  Sagittaria,  Salix,  Salvia,  Sambucus,  Sanguinaria,  Sangiiisorba, 
Saponaria,  Satureja,  Saxono-Gothaea,  Scandix,  Scorzonera,  Secale, 
Sequoia,  Sesleria,  Silene,  Sison,  Solanum,  Spartina,  Spartium,  Sper- 
gula,  Spinacia,  Stachys,  Stilbocarpa,  Symphytum,  Tamarix,  Tana- 
cetum,  Taraxacum,  Taxus,  Thuya,  Thymus,  Tilia,  Tragopogon,  Trapa, 
Trifolium,  Trisetum,  Triticum,  Tropeeolum.  Tulipa,  Typha,  Ulex, 
Ulmus,  Vaccinium,  Valeriana,  Valerianella,  Veratmin,  Vicia,  Viola, 
Zizania. 
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VII. 

IMPORTANT  CULTURAL  PLANTS,  ADAPTED  EVEN 
FOR  THE  DRIEST  CLIMATE. 

[Contained  within  the  following  genera.] 

A.cacia,  Acanthosicyos,  Agriophyllum,  Albizzia,  Allium,  Aloe,  Ana- 
"bsbsis,  Andropogon,  Anthistiria,  Arachis,  Aristida,  Astragalus,  Atriplex, 
-A-yena,  Beta,  Bouteloua,  Brassica,  Bromus,  Callitris,  Capparis,  Casu- 
arina,  Ceratonia,  Cereus,  Chenopodium,  Cucumis,  Cucurbita,  Cynodon, 
Cyperus,  Dactylis,  Danthonia,  Daucus,  Dorema,  Duboisia,  Ehrharta, 
Bremophila,  Eriantbus,  Erioehloa,  Erodium,  Ervum,  Eucalyptus, 
Exomis,  Fagopyrum,  Ficus,  Grevillea,  Heliantbus,  Helichrysum, 
Solcus,  Hordeum,  IpomcBa,  Jacksonia,  Kochia,  Lactuca,  Lasiocorys, 
Liatliyrus,  Lespedeza,  Medicago,  Mesembrianthemum,  Milium,  Neu- 
raclme,  Ornitbopus.  Oryzopsis,  Oxytropis,  Panicum,  Pappopborum, 
Parinarium,  Pentzia,  Peueedanum,  Phaseolus,  Pboonix,  Pbymasper- 
nmin,  Physalis,  Pinus,  Pisura,  Poa,  Portulacaria,  Prunus,  Rapbanus, 
Rliagodia,  Rhus,  Kiciuus,  Rumex,  Sanguisorba,  Santalura,  Scorzouera, 
Secale,  Sesbauia,  Solanura,  Spergula,  Spinifex,  Sporobolus,  Stenope- 
talum,  Stenotaphrum,  Stipa,  Telfairia,  Tetragonia,  Trichodesma, 
Trigonella,  Triticum,  Vicia,  Vigna,  Vitis. 
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Abele  ...  Populus  alba 

Aboh-fruit    ...  Vahea  florida 
Absinthe       ...  Artenusia  Absinthium 
Acacia,  locust    Robinia  Pseudacacia 
Acajou- wood      Cedrela  Brasiliensis 
Adam's  Needle  Tucca  filamentosa 
Adeira  ...  Canna  edulis 

Agallochum ...  Aquilaria  agallocha 
Agar- Agar    ...  Gracilaria  lichenoides 
Agath-Bammar  Dommara  alba 
Aggur  ...  Aquilaria  agallocha 

Aguacate      ...  Persea  gratissima 
Akala  ...  Bubus  Macraei 

Akamatson  ...  Pinus  densiflora 
Akee  ...  Cupania  sapida 

Akeki  ...  Thuya  dolabrata 

Alder  ...  Alnus  glutinosa 

Aleppo-grass     Andropogon     Hale- 

pensis 
Alerce  ..  Fitzroya  Patagonica 

Alexandra-Palm  Ptychosperma  Alex- 

andrae 
Alfa  ...  Stipa  tenacissima 

Alfalfa  ...  Medicago  sativa 

Algaroba       ...  Ceratonia  Siliqua 
Algorobillo  ...  Csesalpinia  brevifolia 
Alisander      ...  Smyrnium  Olusatrum 
Alkanna        ...  Alkanna  tinctoria 

„     spurious  Lithospermum  canes- 
cens 
Alkanet        ...  Lithospermum  canes- 

cens 
Almond-tree...  Prunus  Amygdalus 
Aloe,  gfigrantic    Agave  Americana 

„  branched   Aloe  dichotoma 

„  yellow-  „     vulgaris 

flowered 
Aloe-wood     ...  Aloexy  Ion  Agallochum 
Aloja  ...  Prosopia  dulcis 

AlvariUo       ...  Ximenia  Americana 
Allspice-tree...  Pimenta  communis 
Ambari-Hemp  Hibiscus  cannabinus 
Angelica       ...  ArchangeHca   offici- 
nalis 
Angico-gum ...  Piptadenia  rigida 
Anise  ...  Pimpinella  Aniflum 

Any  am  ...  Pennisetum    cench- 

roides 
Apple-tree    ...  Pyius  Malus 
Apple-gumtree  Eucalyptus  Stuartiana 
Apple-haw    ...  Crataegus  aestivalis 
Apple,  Kei-  ...  Aberia  CafEra 
Apricot-tree ...  Prunus  Armeniaca 
Aracacha,  spu-  Ozalis  esculenta 

rious 
Aracua  ...  Adenostemumnitidum 

Arbor  vitee    ...  Thuya  occidentalis 


Argan-tree    .. 

.  Argania  Sideroxylon 

Arhar 

.  Oajanus  IndicuB 

Aroche 

Atriplex  hortense 

Arrowroot     .. 

Maranta  amndinacea 

« 

Tacca  pinnatiflda 

»»            •* 

.  Canna  edulis 

Artichoke     .. 

.  Cynara  Scolymus 

t» 

Helianthus  tuberoeuR 

Ash-tree 

Fraxinus,  several 

AsparaguB    .. 

Asparagus  officinalis 

Aspen 

.  Populus  tremula 

Assafetida  .. 

.  Ferula  Assa  foetida 

Atocha 

.  Stipa  tenacissima 

Aubergine 

.  Solanum  Melongena 

Avens 

.  Genm  urbanum 

Avocado-pear 

Persea  gratissima 

Baboor 

.  Acacia  Arabioa 

Babur 

*>                            99 

Badjong 

Acacia  microbotrya 
.  Pennisetum  thyphol- 

Bajree 

deum 

Bajrek 

Pennisetum  thyphoi- 
deum 
.  Mimusops  globosa 

Balata 

Balm-herb    .. 

.  MelisBa  officinalis 

Balmony 

.  Chelone  glabra 

Balsam,Gilead  Balsamodendron  Opo- 

balsamum 

Ballota 

.  Quercus  Ballota 

Bamboo-reed 

Arundo  Donax 

Bamboos 

.  Bambusa 

J* 

.  Beesha 

ff             •• 

.  Dendrocalamus 

»9 

.  Gigantochloa 

»f                           •• 

.  Guadua 

»9                           *• 

.  Melocalamus 

.  Melocanna 

f> 

.  Phyllostachys 

ff                           •• 

.  Schizostachynm 

»f 

.  Teiuostachyum 

9>                           •• 

.  Thamnopalamua 

.  Musa  sapientum 

Bandakai      .. 

.  Hibiscus  esculentns 

Baneberry    .. 

.  Actaea  spicata 

Bangaiay 

.  Eucalyptus  botryoides 

Banyan-tree 

Ficus  colunmaris 

Australian 

Banyan-tree 

„      Indica  or  Ben- 

Tprli|LTi 

galensis 

Barley 

.  Hordeum,  several 

Barnyard-grass  Panicum  Crua  OaJli 

Basil 

.  Ocimum  Basilicom 

Basswood-tree  Tilia  Americana 

Bastard-Maho-  Eucalyptus  botryoi- 

gany 

des 

Battari 
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B»y-waxberry    Myrica  cerif  era 
Bay-tree,  Ame-  Umbellularia  Califor- 

rican  nica 

Bay>  sweet    ...  Lauras  nobilis 
Beach-plum...  Frunus maritima 
Bean,  Broad...  Viciafaba 

„      Field  ...      „      „ 

„     French     Phaseolus  ynlgaris 

„      Haricot  »  „ 

„      Horse...  Viciafaba 

„      Kidney    Phaseolua  vulgaris 

„     Lima  ...  .,        lunatus 

„     Straight  Viciafaba 

„     Windsor     „      „ 
Beebalm-Tea     Monarda  didyma 
Beeches        ...  Fag^s,  several 
Beet  ...  Beta  vulgaris 

Begoon         ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Bembil         ...  Eucalyptus populifolia 
Bent-grass    ...  Agrostis  palustris 

„      „        ...  Fsamma  arenaria 
Berberry-bush    Berberis^  several 
Bermuda-grass  Cynodon  Dactylon 
Bdellium-resin  Balsamodendron   Mu- 

kul 
Bhabar         ...  Andropogon  involutus 
Bhaib-grass ...  „  „ 

Bilberry-bush   Vaccinium  Myrtillus 
Birch,  White     Betula  alba 

„      Cherry  ,      lenta 

„      Tellowor    „      lutea 
Grey 

„      Bed    ...       „      lutea 

„      Eiver...       „      nigra 

„      Paper...       „      papyracea 
Birdsfoot-Clover  Omithopus  sativus 

„    Trefoil  Lotus  comiculatus 
Bittemut-tree  Carya  amara 
Birthroot      ...  Trillium  erectum 
Blackbutt-tree  Eucalyptus  pilularis 
BlackGum-tree  Nyssa  multiflora 
Blackberry-bush  Bubus  fruticosus 
Blackthorn  ...  Frunus  spinosa 
Blackwood-tree  Acacia  Melanozylon 
Blood-root    ...  Sanguinaria  Canaden- 
sis 
Bloodwood-tree  Eucalyptus  corymbosa 
Blue  grass    ...  Foapratensis 

„    Kentucky  „ 

„   Texas   ...  Poa  araohnif era 
Blue  Gum-tree  Eucalyptus  globulus 

„         ...  „  saligna 

Blueberry    ...  Vaccinium  corymbo- 

sum 
Bluets  ...  „      myrtilloides 

Bogbean       ...  Menyanthes  trifoliata 
Bogum  ...  Flindersia  Oxleyana 

Boighe  ...  Drimys  Winter! 


Bolodo  ...  Feumus  Boldus 

Box-Elder     ...  Acer  Neeundo 
Box-Thorn    ...  Lycium  Euiopaeum 
Box-tree,  Bas-   Eucalyptus  goniocalyx 
tard 
„   Common  „     hemiphloia 

„  „  „     largiflorens 

„   Yellow  „     melliodora 

„    Bed     ...         „     polyanthema 
„    Shining  „      populifolia 

„    South-      Buxus  Macowani 

African 
„    Turkey        „       sempervirens 
Bramble        ...  Bubus  fruticosus 
Basiletto-wood  Peltophorum  Linnaei 
Brazil-wood  ...  Cffisalpinia  echinata 
Brea-tur^entine  Finns  Teocote 
Breadfruit-tree  Artocarpus  communis 
Bring^         ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Broccoli        ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Broom-bush ...  Cytisus  scoparius 
Broom-corn  ...  Aiidropogon  saccha- 

ratus 
Broom-root  ...  Epicampes  macroura 
Broussa-tea  ...  Vaccinum  Axctosta- 

phylos 
Brussels-sprouts  Brassica  oleracea 
Bucco  ...  Barosma  serratifolia 

Buckthorn    ...  Bhamnus  catharticus 
Buckeye       ...  ^sculus  lutea 
Buckwheat   ...  Fagopyrum,  several 
Buffalo-berry    Shepherdia  argentea 
Buffalo-grass     Buchloe  dactyloides 
„  ...  Stenotaphrum  Ameri- 

caniun 
„  ...  Tripsacum dactyloides 

Bullace  ...  Frunus  insititia 

Bullrush       ...  Typha  latif olia 
Bunch-grass . . .  Elymus  oondensatus 
„  ...  Festuca  flava 

„  ...  Oryzopsis  cuspidata 

Bunya-Bunya    Araucaria  Bidwilli 
Bur-Oak       ...  Quercus  macrocarpa 
Burmah-wood    Tectona  Hamiltoniana 
Burnet  ...  Sanguisorba  minor 

Butter-tree  ...  Combretiun  butyra- 

ceum 
Butternut-tree  Juglans  cinerea 
Button-Snake-  Liatris  odoratissima 

root 
Button-wood     Platanus  occidentalis 

Cabbage       ...  Brassica  oleracea 
„      Kerg^-  Pringlea  antiscorbu- 
elen        tica 
Caffir-com    ...  Andropogon  sacchara* 

tus 
Caffir-thom  ...  Lycium  Afrum 
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Cainito^Anstra-  Niemeyera  pmnifera 

lian 
Cajaput-tree...  Melaleuca  Lencaden- 

dron 
Calambac      ...  Aquilaria  Agallocha 
Calamus-grasB  Andropogon  Calamus 


Calla,  large 

Calool 

Camata 

Oamatena     ... 

Cambuca 

Camelthorn  ... 

Camphor-tree 


Bichardia  Africana 
Sterculia  quadrifida 
Quercus  iBgilops 


Marliera  glomerata 
Acacia  giraffee 
Cinnamomum  Cam- 
phora 

Canada  Bice...  Zizania  aquatica 
Canaigre       ...  Bumex hymenosepalua 
Canary-grass     Pbalaris  Canariensis 
Candlenut-tree  Aleurites  triloba 
Cane,  sweet  ...  Andropogon  Calamus 
Canelo  ...  Drimys  Winter! 

Caoutchouc-       Vabea  Chrariensis 

climber 
Caoutchouc-tree  Castilloa  elastica 
„  ...  Ficus  elastica 

„  ...  Hevea  Guianensis 

Cape-Gooseberry  Physalis  Peruviana 
Caper-plant  ...  Capparis  spinosa 
Caragaheen  ...  Chondrus  crispus 
Caraguta       ...  Eryngium  pandanifo- 

lium 
Caraway        ...  Carum  Carui 
Cardoon        ...  Cynara  Cardunculus 
Camanba-Palm  Copernicia  cerifera 
Carob-tree    ...  Ceratonia  Siliqua 
Carrot  ...  Daucus  Carota 

Carrot-tree   ...  Thapaia  edulis 
Cartagena-bark  Cinchona  cordifolia 
Cashaw-tree ...  Prosopis  dulcis 
Cassava        ...  Manihot  Aipi 

„  ...  MaDihot  utilissima 

Cassia-bark  ...  Cinnamomum  Cassia 
Castoroil-plant  Bicinus  communis 
Cath-tea        ...  Catha  edulis 
Catechu- tree      Acacia  Catechu 
Catjang         ...  Cajanus  Indicus 
Catmint        ...  Nepeta  Cataria 
Catstail-grass    Phleum  pratense 
Cattail  ...  Typha  latifolia 

Cauliflower  ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Cavan  ...  Acacia  Cavenia 

Caviuna-wood    Dalbergia  nigra 
Cayenne-Pepper  Capsicum  annuum 
Ceara-Bubber    Manihot  Glaziouii 
Cedar, Australian  Cedrela  Australia 
Bed 
„  Bastard...  Sequoia  sempervirens 
„   Bermuda    JuniperusBermudiana 
„  Deodara...  Pinas  Deodra 


Cedar,  Goa    ... 
„  Japanese 
„   Lebanon 
„  Northern 

White 
„  Oregon... 
„    Pencil  ... 

Jt  99 

„    Bed      ... 

„    Bed  Ore- 
gon 

„    Bedwood 

„    Singapore 

„    White  ... 

„    Yellow... 
Celandine 
Celery 

„  Australian 
Celery-Pine  ... 

Chamomile   ... 
„    annual 

Chanar 

Cbaiitarelle  ... 
Chayota 
Chelem 
Cherimoyer  ... 
Cherry 

„    Black  ... 

„    Choke... 
Cherry-Capsi- 

cum 
Cherry-Laurel 
Cherry-Plum 
Chervil 


„  Sweet  ... 
Chestnut-Oak 

„ 
Chestnut-tree 

„     wild 
Chick-pea     ... 
Chicory 
Chicot 

Chillies 
Chinese  Cinna- 
mon 
Chinquepin  ... 
Chiretta 
Chives 
Chocho 
Christ-Thorn 


CupressuB  ^lauca 
Cryptomeria  Japonioa 
Pinus  Cedrus 
Cupressus  thuyoides 

Cupressus  fragrans 
JuniperusBenutidiana 
„       yirginiazui 
Cedrela  Toona 
Thuya  gigantea 

Sequoia  semperTirena 
Cedrela  Toona 
Cupressus  tburifera 

,j  Nutkaengift 

Chelidonium  majns 
Apium  graveolens 

„        prostratum 
Phyllocladus  tricho- 

manoides 
Ajithemis-  nobiUs 
Matricaria  Chamo- 

milla 
Gourliea  decorticaiiB 
Cantharellus  edulis 
Sechium  edule 
Agave  rigida 
Anona  cherimolia 
Prunus  Cerasus 

„         serotina 

„         Virginiana 
Capsicum  baccatom 

Pmnus  Lauro-OeraBUB 
Prunus  cerasifera 
AnthriscusCeref oil  nm 
Chaarophyllum  bnlbo- 

sum 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Quercus  Castanea 

„      Prinus 
Castanea  sativa 
Calodendron  Capenae 
Cicer  arletinnm 
Cichorium  Intybua 
Gymnocladus  Cana- 
densis 
Capsicum  annuum 
Cinnamomum  Cassia 


Nelumbo  lutea 
Swertia  Chirata 
Allium  SchoBnoprasum 
Sechium  edule 
Paliurus  Spina  Christi 
Christmas-BoseHelleborus  niger 
Chufa  ...  Oyperus  esculentoa 

Chulmugra-Oil  Gynocardia  odorata 
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Chnsan-Palm     ChamsBrops  excelsa 
Cicely  ...  Myrrhis  odorata 

Oidei^Gumtree  Eucalyptus  Gunnii 
Cinnamon-tree  Ginnamomum  Caasia 
Ciruedillo      ...  Embothriom  ooccine- 

nm 
Citron-tree    ...  Citrus  Medica 
Cloudberry-       Bubus  Chameemorus 

bush 
CloTer^Alsike    Trifolium  hybridum 
„    Bersin ..         „      Alezandrinum 
„    Birdsfoot  Ornitbopas  sativua 
„    Bokhara    Melilotus  alba 
„    Brown  ...  Trifolium  spadiceimi 
„    Buffalo...  „        reflexum 

„    Cabul  ...  Melilotus  alba 
„    Carnation  Trifolium  incarnatum 
„    Chili     ...  Desmodium      uncina- 

tum 
„    Hop      ...  Trifolium  agrarium 
,,    Hungarian        „       Pannonicum 
„    Japan  ...  Lespedeza  striata 
„    Mayad  ...  Trifolium      subrotun- 

dum 
.,    Ordinary  „    pratense 

red 
„    Ordinary  „    repens 

white 
„    Pale-yel-  „    ochroleucum 

low 
„    Pennsyl-  „    reflexum 

vanian 
„    Red  Zig-  „    medium 

zag 
„   Soola     ...  Hedysarum    coronari- 

um 
„    Straw-      Trifolium  resupinatum 

berry 
„    Yellow...  „        agrarium 

Cola-  or  Kola-  Cola  acuminata 

tree 
Coapim-grasa     Panicum  spectabile 
Coapinole     ...  Hymencea  Courbaril 
Coca  ..  Erythroxylon  Coca 

Cocksfoot-grassDactylis  ^lomerata 
Cockshead-plantOnobrychis  sativa 
Cockshin-grass  Panicum  Cms  Ghilli 
Cockspur-Thorn  Crataegus  Cms  Galli 
Coffee-plant...  CoffeaArabica 
Cohosh  ...  Cimicifuga  racemoEa 

„        Blue...  Leontice  thalictroides 
Coigne  ..  Fagus  Dombeyi 

Coihue  .       ,.  „ 

Colic-root       ..  Aletris  farinoea 
Colocynth     ...  Cucumis  Colocynthis 
Colorado   Bot-  Panicum  Texanum 

torn-grass 
Columbia-bark  Cinchona  Calisaya 


Colza  ...  Brassica  oleracea 

Comfrey        ...  Symphytum  officinale 
Congo-Pea    ...  Cajanus  Indicua 
Copal,  Mexican  Bursera  elemif era 

„    West-In-  Hymeneea  Courbaril 
dian 
Copique        ...  Lapageria  rosea 
Coquito-Palm    Jubssa  spectabllia 
Cord-grasB    ...  Spartina  stricta 
Cork-Oak      ...  Quercus  Suber 
Corkwood-tree  Seabania  grandiflora 
Cotton,  Tree     Gossypium  arboreum 

,,    Salt-bush  Eochia  villosa 
Cottonwood-tree  Populus  monilifera 
Couch-graaa,      Cynodon  Dactylon 

Indian 
Courbaril      ...  Hymentea  Courbaril 
Coyam  ...  Fagus  obliqua 

Crab- Apple  ...  Pyrus  coronaria 
Crab-grass    ...  Panicum  sanguinale 
Cranberry-bush  Vaccinium  macrocar- 

pon 
Cress,  Scurvy    Cochlearia  officinalis 

„      Real    ...  Lepidium  sativum 

„      Climbing  Tropeeolum  majus 

„  Para  ...  Spilanthes  oleracea 
Crosnes  ...  Stachys  tuberifera 
Cuba-grass   ...  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Cucumber     ...  Cucumis  sativa 
Cuii-tree       ...  Acacia  macrantha 
Culver's  Root    Veronica  Virginica 
Cumin  ...  Cuminum  Cyminum 

Curly  palm  ...  Eentia  Belmoreana 
Currant,  Grape  Vitis  vinifera,  var. 
„        Black  Ribes  nigrum 
„        Red  ,,     rubrum 

Curryong      ...  Brachychiton     popul- 

neus 
Cusha  ...  Andropogon  Calamus 

Chustin-Palm     Chameerops  excelsn 
Custard-tree . . .  Anona  Cherimolia 
Cutch  ...  Acacia  Catechu 

Cypress,  Bald    Taxodium  distichum 

„    Common  Cupressus     sempervi- 
r«ns 

„    Monte-      Taxodium      mucrona- 
zuma  tum 

„    Swamp  „  distichum 

„    Yellow      Thuya  gigantea 

Dammar-tree     Dammara  alba 
Damson-tree      Prunus  domestica 
Danchi  . . .  Sesbauia  aculeata 

Date-Palm    ...  Phoenix  dactyl  if  era 
Date- Plum   ...  Diospyros  Eaki 
Deadly  Night-  Atropa  Belladonna 
shade 
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Deccan-grass  Panicum  frnmentaoeum 
Dewberry-         Bnbns  Canadensis 

Bramble 
Dhak  ...  Butea  frondoea 

Dhaman       ...  Pennisetum  cenchroi- 
des 

Dill    Peacadannm    grayeo- 

lene 
Dita-tree      ...  Alstonia  scholaris 
Divi-Divi      ...  Csssalpinia  ooriaria 
Doab-grass         Cynodon  Dactylon 
Dochna         . . .  Andropogon  eacchara- 

tus 
Dogstail-grass  Oynosums  cristatus 
Dogwood-tree    Comus  florida 

„    Jamaica  Piscidia  erythrina 
Doornboom  ...  Acacia  horrida 
Doorva-grass     Cynodon  Dactylon 
Doam-Palm...  HypbsDne  crinita 
Dragonsblood-  Dracaena  Diaco 

tree 
Drooping  Gum-  Eucalyptus  pauciflora 

tree 
Durra  ...  Andropogon  sacchara- 

tus 

„  ...  „  sorgbum 

Dwarf       Fan-  Cbamasrops  humilis 

Palm 
Dyer's  Woad     Isatis  tinctoria 

Eartb-Cbestnut  Conopodium     denu- 

datum 
Eartb-Nut    ...  Aracbis  bypogsea 
Eartb-Pea    ...  Voandzeia subterranea 
Ebony  ...  Diospyros  Ebenum 

„  American  ,,  Yirginiana 

„  Australian  Maba  geminata 
Egg-plant     ...  Solanum  Melongena 
Elder  ..  Sambacus  niger 

Elecampane ...  Inula  Helenium 
.Elemi  ...  Bursera  elemifera 

Elm,  Indian  ..   Holoptelea  integrif olia 
„    Wbite  ...  TJlmus  Americana 
,,    Britisb..        „      campestris 
„    Wbaboo         „      alata 
Esparsette    ...  Onobrycbis  sativa 
Esparto         ...  Stipa  tenacissima 
Espino  ...  Acacia  Cavenia 

Estragon      ...  ArtemisiaDracunculus 

Feijdospretos    Pbaseolus  lunatus 
Fenkelwortel    Carum  Capense 
Fennel  ...  Foeniculum  officinale 

Fern,  sweet ...  Comptonia asplenif olia 
Fernambuc-       Csosalpinia  ecbinata 

wood 
Fe8cue,Meadow  Festuca  elatior 
,,    Sbeep  ,,        ovina 


Feverfew      ...  Cbrysantbemuni    par- 

thenium 
Ficbte  ...  Pinus  picea 

Figtree         ...  Ficus  Carica 
Fi-Moro         ..  Tbuya  orientalis 
Fiorin-grass...  A^rrostis  palustris 
Fir,  Balm  of      Pmus  balsamea 
Gilead 
„    BaUam  ...      „  „ 

„    Cilician...       „      Cilicica 
„    Double  „      Fraseri 

Balsam 
„    Grreat  Silver  „      grandis 
„    Noble  White  „      nobilis 
„    Oyamel...      „      religiosa 
„    Bed        ...      „      nobilis 
„    Sapindus        „      orientalis 
„    Scotcb   ...      „      silvestria 
„    Siberian         „      Sibirica 
Pitcb 

M    Spanisb Pinsapo 

„    Umbrella   Sciadopitys     Terticll- 

lata 
„    Veitcb's     Pinus  selenolepia 
„    Yellow  ...      „    grandis 
Firetbom     ...  CiatsBfus  pyracanthA 
Flametree     ...  Bracbycbiton  aoetifo- 

lius 
Flax  ..  Linum   ngifAfiMriTw^nn 

Flax-Lily,  New  Phormium  tenax 

Zealand 
Flooded  Gum-  Eucalyptus  saligna 

tree 
FloweringRusb  Butomus  lunbeUatus 
Fluted  Gum-      Eucalyptus  salubris 

tree  „        teretioorxiia 

Foebre  ..    Pinus  silvestris 

Foxglove      ...  Digitalis  purpurea 
FoxtEdl-grass     Alopecurus  pratensia 
Fugi  ...  Wistaria  Cbinensis 

Fuller's  Herb    Saponaria  officinalis 

„       Teazel  Dipsacus  f  ullonum 
Furze  ...  XJlex  Europteua 

GalinffaJe  Mat  Cyperus  tegetom 

Eu2i 
Gama-grass  ...  Tripsacum dactyloides 
Gamboge      ...  Garcinia   Xantbochy* 

mus 
Garlic  ...  Allium  sativum 

Genipi  ...  Achillea  moscfaata 

„  ...  Artemisia  MutelUxia 

Gentian        ...  (Jentiana  lutea 
Giant  Gumtree  Eucalyptus    amygda- 

lina 
Gimlet-wood     Eucalyptus  salubria 
Ginger  ...  Zingiber  officinale 

Ginger-grass     Andropogon  Calamus 
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Oingerbread-     Hypheene  crinita 

Palm 
Ointeo-tree ...  Ginkgo  biloba 
Gingili  ...  Sesamom  Indicam 

Oinseng-root     Aralia  Ginseng 
<3k>lden  Seal ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 
Gooseberry-  ...  Bibes  Gross alaria 

bush 
Oooseberry, 
„  Barbadoes  Peireskia  aculeata 
„  Cape        ...  Physalis  Pernviana 
„  Currant ...  Bibes  oxycanthoides 
„  Tomato  . . .  Physalis  pubescens 
Gorse  ...  TJlex  Enropaeus 

G  oumi  . . .  Elffiagnus  longipes 

-Gourd  ...  Cucorbita  maxima 

„  ...         „  moschata 

„  ...         „  Pepo 

Oram  ...  Cicer  arietinum 

„   Horse  ...  Dolichos  uniflorus 
„    Green  ...  Phaseolus  Max 
Ghramma-grass  Bouteloua  poly  stacbya 
Granadilla    ...  Passiflora,  several 
Chrape^  Pox  ...  Vitis  vulpina 
„        Frost         „    cordifolia 
„        Isabella     „    Labrosca 
„       Musca-      „    Tulpina 

dine 
„       Mustang    „    candicans 
„       ordinary    ,,    vinifera 
„        Sand...       „    rupestris 
„       Smnmer    „    eestiyalis 
„       Winter     „    cordifolia 
Grape-Pear  ...  Amelanchier  Botrya- 

pium 
Grape-Vine  ...  Vitis  vinifera 
Oreen    River-  Panicum  Tezanum 

grass 
Grass-trees  ...  Xanthorrhosa,  several 
Grey  Gumtree  Eucalyptus  Ravereti- 

ana 
Ground-Almond  Cyperus  esculentus 
Ground-  Nut. . .  Arachis  hypogesa 
Oround-Ivy ...  Nepeta  Glechoma 
Guabiroba    ...  Psidium     chrysophyl- 

lum 
Ouaoo  ...  Aristolochia  ovalifolia 

Guango         ...  Albizzia  Saman 
Guaparanga...  Marliera  tomentosa 
Guar  ...  Cyamopsis  psoraloides 

Guarana        ...  Paulinia  sorbilis 
Ouava  ...  Psidium  Guayava 

„      Chilian  Myrtus  TJgni 
,,      Purple  Psidium  Cattleyanum 
Ouinea-com ...  Androx>ogon  cernuus 

M  „     ...  „  Sorghum 

Guinea-gprass     Panicum  maximum 
Oumbo  ...  Hibiscus  esculentus 


Gunyang 
Guttap^cha 

tree 
GuttaTaban... 


Solanum  vescum 
Palaquium,  several 


Habhel         ...  Juniperus  drupacea 
Hackberry-treeCeltis  occidentalis 
Hack-me-tack    Pinus  contorta 
Hair-grass    ...  Agrostis  scabra 
Haleppo-grass  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Hamat  Eochata Astragalus  venosus 
Haricot         ...  Phaseolus  vulgaris 
Haw,  Apple  ...  Cratsegus  SBstivalis 

„  Black  ...  Viburnum prunifolium 
Hawthorn  ...  Crateegus  oxyacantha 
Hazel  ...  Corylus,  several 

„        Ohili...  Guevina  Avellana 
Heliotrope    ...  Heliotropium  Peruvi- 

anum 
Hemlock       ...  Conium  maculatum 

„      Spruce  Pinus  Canadensis 
Hemp  ...  Cannabis  sativa 

„    Sunn    ...  Crotalaria  junoea 
Henbane       ...  Hyoscyamus  niger 
Henequen     ...  Agave  rigida 
Henna-bush ...  Lawsonia  alba 
Henoki  ...  Celtis  Sinensis 

Herd-grass  ...  Agrostis  palustris 
Hickory-trees    Carya,  several 
Hickory -Euca-  Eucalyptus  punctata 

lypt 
Hinoki  ...  Cupressus  obtusa 

Hognut-tree...  Carya  glabra 
HoUy  ...  Ilex  Aquifolium 

Holly-oak     ...  Quercns  Ilex 
Honey -Locust  Gleditschiatriacanthos 
Hoop-koop    ...  Lespedeza  striata 
Hop  ...  Humulus  Lupulus 

Hop-Hornbean  Ostrya  carpinifolia 
Horebound   ...  Marrubium  vulgare 
Hornbeam     ...  Carpinus  Betulus 
Horse-Chestnut  ^sculus    Hippocasta- 

tree  num 

Horse-Gram...  Dolichos  uniflorus 
Horse-radish      Cochlearia  armoracia 
„    tree  ...  Moringa  pterygosper- 

M    Eergu-  Prin^lea    antiscorbu- 
elen      tica 
Horseshoe-         Hippocrepis  comosa 

Vetch 
Hottentot-Fig  Mesembrianthemum 

edule 
Huahuoa       ...  Laurelia  aromatica 
Huanuco-bark  Cinchona  nitida 
Huckleberry-     Vaccinium    corymbo- 
shrub  sum 
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Hnon-pine    ...  Dacrydium  Franklin i 

Iceland-moss      Cetraria  Islandica 
Ice-plant       ...  Mesembrianthemum 
Imekomatsou     Pinus  parriflora 
Imphee  ...  Andropogon  Sorghum 

In(&an  Bread     Pachyma  Cocoa 
Indian  Corn       Zea  Mays 
Indian  Fig-       Opuntia  Ficas  Indica 

Cactus 
India-Bubber-  Ficus  elastica 

tree 
IndigOyCanadianBaptisia  tinctoria 
„      true   ...  Indigofera  tinctoria 
„      Japan      Polygonum  tinctorium 
Inonmaki      ...  Nageia  macrophylla 
Ipecacuanha...  Cophaelis Ipecacuanha 
Ironbark-AcaciaAcacia  ezcelsa 
Ironbark-trees  Eucalyptus  crebra 
„  „  „  Leucoxylon 

„  „  „      melanophloia 

,,  „  „        paniculata 

„  „  „        aiderophloia 

Iron-Oumtree  EucalyptusRaveretiana 
Iron  wood      ...  Carpinua  Americana 

„     Acacia  Acacia  stenophylla 
Iva     ...         ...  Achillea  moschata 

Ivy     Hedera  Helix 

Ixtli-fibie     ...  Agave  heteracantha 
Jaborandi     ...  Pilocarpus    pinnatifo- 

lius 
Jacaranda-wood  Dalbergia  nigra 
Jack-tree      ...  Artocarpus       integpri- 

folia 
Jalap  ...  Ipomoea  purga 

Janatsi-itsig^    Debregeasia  edulis 
Jarilla  ...  Adesmia  balsamica 

Jarosso  ...  Lathyrus  sativus 

Jarrah  ...  Eucalyptus marginata 

Jasmine        ...  Jasminum,  several 
„  medicinal  Gelsemium  nitidum 
Job's  Tears  ...  Coix  Lachryma 
Johnstone-grasB  Andropogon  Halepen- 

sis 
Jujuba  ...  Zizyphus  jujuba 

Juneberry-tree  Amelanchier   Bo  try  a- 

pium 
Jute-plant     ...  Corchorus  olitoriua 

Kaawi-Yam  ...  Dioscorea  aculeata 
Kafta  ...  Oatha  edulis 

Kahikatea     ...  Nageia  dacrydioides 
Kail  or  Kale...  Braasica  oleracea 
„  Sea  Crambe  maritima 

Kamala  Mallotua  Pbilippinensis 

Kamassi-wood    Gonioma  Kama.sai 
Kane  Matau...  Sciadopitya     verticil- 
lata 


Kangaroo-grass  Anthistiria  ciiiata 
Kan^aroo-thom  Acacia  armats 
Karaka  ...  Corynocarpus  lesviga* 

tus 
Karamatsou ...  Pinus  leptolepis 
Karra-Doom      Acacia  horridA 
Karri  ...  Eucalyptus      diverai- 

color 
Kashi  ...  Quercus  glauca 

Kauri-Pine  ...  Dammara  Australis 
Kan-sun        ...  Zizania  latifolia 
Kaya  ...  Torreya  grandis 

Keaki  ...  Zelkovia  acuminata 

Kei- Apple  bush  Aberia  Caffra 
Kermes-Oak...  Quercus  coccifera 
Kentucky  Blue-  Poa  pratensis 

grass 
Kidney-vetch    Anthyllis  vulneraria 
Kikar  ...  Acacia  Arabica 

Kohlrabi       ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Koho-Khur  ...  Hydnum  coralloides 
Kolkas  ...  Colocasia  esculenta 

Kooya-Maki...  Sciadapitys     verticfl- 

lata 
Kouromatsou     Pinus  Thunbergi 
Kumquat      ...  Citrus  Japonica 
Kuskus  ...  Andropogon     murica- 

tus 

Ladanum-bush  Ciatus  Creticus 
Lahual  ...  Nageia  Chiliana 

Lalong-grass     Imperata  arandinacea 
Lamb's  Lettuce  Yalerianella  olitoriA 
Larch, American  Pinus  pendula 
>%  macK     ...        J I  ff 

„  Chinese  „       Kiempferi 

„  Common  „       Larix 

,f  Himalayan      ,,       Griffithii 
„  Japan    ...       „       leptolepsis 
„  Oregon  ...       „       Nuttalli 
Laubick-grains  Yigna  Sinensis 
Laurel,  Cherry  Umbellulajria  Calif or^ 
Mountain      nica 
„    Spice  ...  Lindera  Benzoin 
„    Warriors  Laurus  nobilis 
Lauristine     ...  Vibiurnum  Tinus 
Lavender      ...  Lavandula      an^usti- 

folia 
Leatherjacket    Eucalyptus  punctata 
Leek  ...  Alliimi  Porrum 

„     British...  Allium Ampeloprasum 
Lemon  ...  Citrus  Medica 

„     Desert...  Atalantia  glanca 
Leng  ...  Trapa  bicomis 

Lentil  ...  Ervum  Lens 

Lettuce         ...  Lactuca  sativa 
Lever- wood  ...  Ostrya  Virginica 
Lightwood    ...  Acacia  Melanox; Ion 
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Lilac 

Lily  of  the  Val- 

ley 
Lima^Bean   ... 
Lime 

Linden-tree  ... 
Ijinf^ 
Links 
Liquorice 
Litchi 
Litmus 
Litre 
Lleuque 
LobloUy-Bay 
Loco-weed     ... 
Locust-Acacia 
Locust-tree  ... 

Log- wood 

Longan 
Loongur 
Loquat 
Lotus 

Lotus-tree     ... 
Loza-bark     ... 
Lucerne 
Lupines 

Madder 
Mahin 


Syringa  vulgaris 
Convallaria  majalis 

Phaseolus  lunatus 
Citrus  medica 
Tiliaalba 
Trapa  bicomis 

GUycyrrhiza  glabra 
Nephelium  Litchi 
Boccella  tinctoria 
Bhus  caustica 
Nageia  andina 
Gordonia  Lasianthus 
Astragalus,  several 
Bobinia  Pseudacacia 
..  Gleditschia      triacan- 

thoe 
..  Hsematoxylon  Campe- 

chianimi 
..  Nephelium  Longanum 
..  Oarex  Moorcroftiana 
..  Fhotinia  eriobotrya 
..  Nelumbo  nucifera 
..  Geltis  Australis 
. .  Cinchona  nitida 
..  Medicago  sativa 
..  Lupinus,  several 

..  Bubia  tinctoria 

..  Saxono-Qothaea  con- 


spicua 
Mahogany-tree  Swietenia  Mahagoni 
,,  Bastard  Eucalyptus  botryoides 


Red 

Swamp 
West- 
Australian 
"White 


resinifera 

robusta 

marginata 


triantha 
Illippe  latif olia 
Zea  Mays 
Ipomoea  graminea 
Eucalyptus,  several 
Mammoth-tree  Sequoia  Wellingtonia 
Mandrake,Ame-  Podophyllum    pelta- 

rican  tum 

Mangaihas    ...  Hancomia  speciosa 
Mango-tree  ...  Mangifera  Indica 
Mangold-root     Beta  vulgaris 
Manilla-hemp    Musa  textilis 
Manna-grass . . .  Poa  fluitans 
Manna-Gumtree  Eucalyptus        vimi- 

nalis 
Manniu         ...  Nageia  Chiliana 
Maple  ...  Acer 

„    Norway      „    platanoides 
„    Oregon,     „    macrophyllum 
large 


Mahwa 
Maize 
MaUamak 
Mallee 


Maple  Bed  ... 
„  Silver... 
„    Sugar  or 

Bock 
„    Sycamore 


rubrum 

dasycarpum 

saccharinum 


Plata- 


Pseudo 
nus 
Marjoram      ...  Origanum  Majorana 
Marmelade-tree  Achras  Sapota 
Marmeladinha  Alibertia  edulis 
Marrem         ...  Psamma  arenaria 
Marsh-Mallow  AlthsDa  officinalis 
Mastic-tree  ...  Pistacia  Lentiscus 
Matai  ...  Heleocharis  tuberoaa 

Mate  ...  Ilex  Paraguensis 

Matsou  ...  Pinus  Thunbergii 

May-Pops     ...  Passiflora  incarnata 
Meadow-Fescue  Festuca  elatior 
„    Foxtail-  Alopecurus  pratensis 

grass 

„    Oatgrass  Avena  pratensis 

Meadow,  grass    Poa  pratensis 

„      tall  Avena  elatior 

Meadow-Pea '. . .  Lathyrus  pratensis 

Meadow-Saffron  Oolchicum    autum- 

nale 
Medick  . . .  Medicare  lupulina 

Medlar  ...  Pyrus  Germanica 

„    Welsh...  Cratffigus  Azarolus 
Mekka  Balsam-  Balsamodendron  opo- 

tree  balsamum 

Melon  ...  Cacumis  Melo 

Mesquite       ...  Prosopis  dulcis 
Mesquite-grass  Panicum  obtusum 
Messmate-tree  Eucalyptus  obliqua 
Metake  ...  Arundinaria  Japonica 

Mignonette  . . .  Beseda  odorata 
MiUet  ...  Panicum  miliaceum 

„     Pearl  ...  Pennisetum    thyphoi- 

deum 
„     Indian...  Audropogon  Sorghum 
„     Sugar  ...  „       saccharatus 

Millet-grass...  Milium  effusum 
Millfoil  ...  Achillea  Millefolium 

Mint,  Australian  Mentha  laxlHora 
„  Pepper  ...         „        piperita 
„  Crisp      ...         „        rotundifolia 
„  Spear     ...         „        viridis 
„  Cat         ...  Nepeta  Cataria 
„  Mountain   Pycnantbemum  mon- 

tanum 
„  spurious  Monarda  pimctata 
Miro  ...  Nageia  ferruginea 

Mitchell-grass  Astrebla  pectinata 
Mocker-nut  tree  Carya  tomentosa 
MoUe  ...  Duvaua  longifolia 

Monk's  Hood     Aconitum  Nepellus 
Psamma  arenaria 
Morchella  conica 


Moram 
Morel 
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Moreton-Bay     Eucalyptus  tessellaris 
Ash 
,,      Fig  Ficus  macrophylla 
MorreU         ...  Eucalyptus  oleosa 
Mortina        ...  yaccinium  Mortinia 
Mezqoite-grass  Panicum  obtusum 
Moss^  Florida    Tillandsia  usneoides 

Mattress 
MosscuppedOak  Quercus  Cerris 
Mountain- Asli  Pyrus  aucuparia 
Muermo        ...  Eucryphia  cordifolia 
Mulberry-trees  Moms,  several 
Mulga-^rass  Neurachne  Mitchelliana 

,,    tree     ...  Acacia  aneura 
Mullein         ...  Verbascmn  Thapsus 
Muntrie        ...  Eunzea  pomif era 
Mustard,61ack  Brassica  nigra 
„     White        „        alba 
Myall-trees  ...  Acacia  acuminata 
„       „       ...      „    glaucescens 
„       „       ...      „    homalophylla 
„    Weeping      „    pendula 
Myrobalan-tree  TerminaUa  Chebula 
Myrrh-tree   ...  Balsamodendron 

Myrrha 
Myrtle  ...  Myrtus  communis 


Tropssolum  majus 
Brassica  oleracea 
Prunus  Persica 
Melia  Azadirachta 
Citrus  Aurantium 
Myoporum  IsBtum 
Kentia  sapida 
Arundinaria     spathi- 

flora 
Parinarium  Nonda 
Kentia  Baueri 

Araucaria  excelsa 
Embothrium  coccine- 

um 
Adenostemum  niti- 

dum 
Bertholletia  excelsa 
Corylus,  several 
Nut-Pine  .Nepal  Pinus  Gerardiana 
Nut-tree,  Aus-  Macadamia  temifolia 
tralian 


Nasturtium  ... 
Navew 

Nectarine-tree 
Neem-tree  ... 
Neroli-tree  ... 
Ngaio 

Nika-Palm  ... 
Ningal-Bamboo 

Nonda-tree   ... 
Norfolk-Island 
Palm 

„    Pine 
Notra 

Nuble 

Nut,  Brazil 
Hazel 


Oak  ...  Quercus,  many 

„  Abraham's  „       Calliprinos 

„  Live         ...         „        virens 
„  Bock  Chest-        „       Prinus 

nut 
„  Zeen        ...         „       infectoria 
„  Chestnut,     Castanopsis    chryso- 
Oregon      phylla 


Oat-grass 


Oats 
Ohelo 

Okra 
Olibanum-trees 
Olive-tree     ... 
Ombu 
Onion 

„  Welsh ... 
Ooyala-Tam... 
Orange-tree  ... 
Orchard-grass 
Orchil 
Oregon-Larch 

„  Bed  Cedar 
Orris-root     ... 
Orseille 
Osage-Orange 
Osiers 
Oswego-Tea 

plant 
Overcup-Oak 
Oyster-Mush- 


Avena  elatior 

„      pubesoens 

„      fatua 

„      flavescens 

„      pratensis 
Avena  sativa 
Vaocinium  pendnliflo' 

mm 
Hibiscus  esculentuB 
Boswellia,  several 
Olea  Europssa 
Pircunia  cQoica 
Allium  Cepa 

„       fistuloeum 
Dioscorea  tomentoaa 
Citrus  AnranUum 
Dactylis  glomerata 
Boccella  tinctoria 
Pinus  Nuttalli 
Thuya  gigantea 
Iris  Florentina 
Boocella  tinctoria 
Maclura  aurantiaca 
Salix,  several 
Monarda  didyma 

Quercus  lyrata 
Agaricus  ostreatus 


Pa-Eoo  ...  Ginkgo  biloba 

Palisander-tree  Dalbergia  nigra 
Palixander-tree  Jacaranda   mimosi- 

folia 
Palmetto,  Blue  Bhapidophyllom  Hys- 
trix 

Sabal  Adansoni 
Cordyline,  several 
Borassus  flabellif ormis 
Persea  gratissima 
Arundo  Sellowiana 
Citrus  Aurantium,  var 
Carica  Papaya 
Paper-Mulberry  Broussonetia  papyri- 
fera 
Leontice  thalictroides 
Cyperua  Papyrus 
„        Syriacns 
Panicum  barbinode 
Diospyros,  several 
Carum  Petroselinum 
Peucadanum  sativum 
Parsnip-Chervil  ChBBrophyUum  bulbo* 

sum 
Passion-flower  Passiflora,  several 
Patchouli      ...  Pogostemon  Patchouli 
Pea,common*..  Pisum  sativum 
„    Congo    ...  Cajanus  Indicus 


„  Dwarf 
Palm-Lilliee.. 
Palmyra 
Palta 

Pampas-grass 
Pampelmos  .. 
Papaw-tree 


Papoose-plant 
Papyrus 

„       Dwarf 
Para-grass 
Parsimon 
Parsley 
Parsnip 
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Pea,  Cow 
PearBush      ... 
Pear  nut 
Pea-tree 
Peach-tree    ... 
Peach-Palm  .. 
Pear 

„    prickly  ... 

„    snow 
Pearl-^ass  ... 
Pecannnt-tree 
Pelu 

Pencil-cedar... 
Pennyroyal  ... 
Pennsylvania 
green  gprass 
Pepino 

Pepperidge  ... 
Peppermint  ... 
„  Encalypt 
Persimmon  ... 
Perabark-trees 
Petsi 
Phillips-Grass 

Pin-Oak 
Pine,  Aleppo 

„  American 
Pitch 

„  American 
White 

„  Bastard... 

,,  Bishop's 

„  Black,N.Z. 

,,  Bootan  ... 

„  Brazilian 

„  Broom   ... 

„  Bull       ... 

„  Canary  ... 

„  Celery  ... 

„  Cheer  ... 
„  Cluster... 
„  Corsioan.. 
„  Dye 
J,  Emodi  ... 
,,  Foxtail ... 
„  Frankin- 
cense 
„  Georgia... 
„  Giant  ... 
„  Ginger  ... 
„  Golden  ... 
„  Grey  ... 
„  Hard  ... 
„  Hickory... 
,,  Huon  ••• 
„  Jersey   ... 


Yigna  Sinensis 
Sesbania  ^gyptiaca 
Arachis  hypogsea 
Caragana  arborescens 
Prunus  Persica 
Bactris  Gkuipaes 
Pyrus  communis 
dpuntia,  several 
Pyrus  nivalis 
Melica  nutans 
Carya  olivif  ormis 
Sophora  tetraptera 
JuniperusBermudiana 
Mentha  Polegium 
Poa  pratensis 

Solanum  muricatum 
Nyssa  aquatica 
Mentha  piperita 
Eucalyptus,  several 
Diospyros,  several 
Cinchona,  several 
Heleocharis  tuberosa 
Andropogon  Halep- 

pensis 
Pmus  palustris 

„    Halepensis 

,,    flexilis 


„    Cubensis 

„    muricata 
,  Nageia  spicata 
Pinus  excelsa 
Araucaria  Brasiliensis 
Pinus  AustraHs 

„      flexilis 

„     Canariensis 
Phyllocladus     tricho- 

manoides 
Pinus  longif  olia 

„     Pinaster 

„      Laricio 

„     Webblana 

„     longifolia 

„      Balfouriana 

„     T89da 

„     Australis 
„      Lambertiana 

Cupressus  fragrans 

Finns  Ksempferi 
„     Hudsoniana 
„      Australis 
„     Balfouriana 

Dacrydium  Franklini 

Pinus  inoiM 


Pine,  Kauri  ...  Dammara  Australis 
„  King     ...  Pinus  Webbiana 
„  Loblolly         „     Teeda 
„  Long-leaved  „     Australis 

yellow 
„  Mahogany  Nageia  Totara 
„  Mexican     Pinus  cembroides 

Swamp 
„  Moreton- 

Bay 
„  Norfolk- 
Island 

„  Nut,  Hima-  Pinus  Gerardiana 
layan 


Araucaria  Cunning- 
ham! 
„  excelsa 


,  Nut,  CaH- 

fomian 
Nut,Eocky 

Mountain 
,  Okote    ... 
,  Oregon ... 
,  Pitch    ... 

„  Yellow 

„ 
,  Pond 


monophylla 

Sabiniana 

Teocote 

Douglasi 

rigida 

Australis 

ponderosa 

serotina 


Bed,  New  Dacrydium  cupressi- 

Zealand        niun 
Bed,  Ame-  Pinus  resinosa 
rican 

„     silvestris 
...  Pandanns,  several 
...  Pinus  Lambertiana 
),     mitis 


,  Scotch  . 
,  Screw    . 
,  Shake    . 
,  Short- 
leaved 
,  Slash     ... 
,  Southern 
»  Stone    ... 
,  Sugar    ... 
,  Swamp ... 
,  Torch    ... 
,  Trucker 
,  Weymouth 
White 


Cubensis 

Australis 

pinea 

Lambertiana 

Cubensis 

Teocote 

ponderosa 

Strobns 

Strobus 


„  White,  Ca- Pinus  Sabiniana 

lifomian 
„  White,  „    flexilis 

Western 
„  White,New  Nageia  dacrydioides 

Zealand 
„  Tellow,Pu-  Pinus  Douglasi 

get  Sound 
„  Yellow,  „     mitis 

Eastern 
„  YellowPitch,  „     ponderosa 

Western 
„  YellowPitch,  „     Australis 

Southern 
„  Zirbel    ...      „  Cembra 
Pineapple-plant  Ananas  sativa 
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Pine-Palm   ...  Cycas,  Bereral 
Pinkroot      ...  Spigelia  Marylandica 
Pino-nut  tree    Pinns  edulie 
Piquillin-bufi^  Condalia  microphylla 
Pisang^  ...  Musa paradifliaca 

Pifltacia-nat      Pistacia  vera 

tree 
Pita  fibre-plant  Agave  Mezicana 
Pitaya-bark . . .  Cinchona  officinalis 
Pitury  ...  Duboisia  Hopwoodii 

Plane-tree    ...  Platanns,  several 

„  spurious  Acer  Pseudo-Platanua 
Plantain       ...  Musa  paradisiaca 
Plum-tree     ...  Prunua  domestica 
„    Califor-  Prunus  subcordata 

nian 
„  Japanese  Prunus  Japonica 
„    Juniper  Jimiperus  drux)acea 
Pocoon  ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 

Pomeerranate     Punica  Granatum 
Pomelloe      ...  Citrus  Medica 
Pompelmos  ...        ,i    decumana 
Pompion       ...  Cucurbita  maxima 
Poplars         ...  Populus,  several 
Poppy  ...  Papaver  somnifemm 

Potato  ...  Solanum  tuberosum 

Prairie-graas,    Bromus  unioloides 

Southern 
Prairie-grass,     Spartina     cynosnro- 

Eastern  ides 

Prairie-turnip  Psoralea  escuJenta 
Praong     ...  Arundinaria  HeokeriauA 
Prickly  Pear     Opuntia,  several 
Pride  of  Barba-  Ctesalpinia    pulcher- 

does  rima 

Pride  of  India  Melia  Azedarach 
Privet  ...  Ligustrum  vulgare 

Prune-tree  ...  Prunus  domestica 
Puccon         ...  Hydrastis  Canadensis 
Puchero        ...  Talinum  patens 
Puff-Bail      ...  Lycoperdon   and    Bo- 
vista,  several 
Pulas  ...  Butea  frondosa 

Pulque  .,    Agave  Americana 

Pumpkin      ...  Cucurbita  Pepo 
Putchuk       ...  Aristolochia    recurvi- 

labra 
Pyengadu     ...  Xylia  dolabriformis 
Pythagorean     Nelumbo  nucifera 

Bean 

Quamash      ...  Scilla  Fraseri 
Quandong    ...  Santalum acuminatum 
Quannot-tree    Acacia  heteroclita 
<^uebracho    ...  Aspidosperma       Que- 
bracho 
„     Colorado  Loxopterygium      Lo- 
rentzi 


Queen  of  the 

Meadows 
Quercitron   ... 
Querule 
Quick 
Quince 
Quincherich 
Quinine-tree 


Eupatoriom      purpn- 

reum 
Quercus  coocinea 
Adenostemum  nitidum 
Crategus  oxyacantha 
Pyrus  Cydonia 
SUene  Cucubalus 
Cinchona,  several 


Badish  ...  Baphanus  sativus 

Bain-tree     ...  Albizda  Saman 
Bambutan    ...  Nephelium  lappaoevm 
Bamee  ...  Boehmeria  nivea 

Bampion      ...  Campanula  Bapuncu- 

los 
Bampostan  ...  Nephelium  lappacenm 
Bancouran   ...  Oweniavenosa 
Bantiloil-plant  GuizoUa  oleifera 
Baps  ...  Brassica  oleraoea 

Baspberry-        Bubus  Idaeus 

bush 
Bata  ...  Metrosideros,  several 

Batanhia-shrub  Erameiia  triandra 
Battlesnake-      Poa  Canadensis 

grass 
Bauli  ...  Fagus  procera 

Bed  Brazil-      Caeialpinia  echinata 

wood 
Bed  Cedar    ...  Cedrela,  several 
Bed  Gum-tree  Eucalyptus  calophylla 

ft  „  ...  >•        rostrata 

„  „  ...  „        tereticomis 

Bed  Mahogony  Eucalyptus  reainif  era 
Bed  Pine,  New  DauryoUum    cupressi- 

Zealand  num 

Bed  Sandal-       Pterocarpus      Marsu- 

wood  pium 

Bedtop-grass    Agrostis  rubra 
„      tall  Festuca  flava 
Bed  wood-Cedar  Sequoia  sempervirens 
Beedmace    ...  Typha  latifoUa 
Beule  ...  Fagus  procera 

Bewa-Bewa  ...  Enightia  exoelsa 
Bheea  ...  Boehmeria  nivea 

Bhubarb       ...  Bheum,  several 
Bib-herb       ...  Plantago  lanoeolata 
Bice  ...  Oryzasativa 

Bice,  Canada    Zizania  aquatica 
Bicepaper-plant  Fatsia  papyrifera 
Bimu  ...  Dacrydium     cupressi- 

num 
Bingal  ...  Arundinaria      spathi- 

flora 
Boble,  Chilian  Fagus  obliqua 
„  Califomian  Quercus  lobata 
Bomerillo    ...  Heterothalamus  bruni- 

oides  .. 
Bose-Apple  ...  Eugenia  Malaccensis 
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Boses  ...  Bosa,  many 

Rosemary     ...  Bosmarinus  officinaUs 
Bosewood     ...  Convolvulos  floridus 
Bowan-tree  ...  Pyrus  aucuparia 
Boot,  Broom-    Epicampes  macroura 
Babber-trees     Ficus  elastica 

„  ...  Hevea  Guianensis 

„  ...  Castilloa  elastica 

Bue  ...  Buta  graveolens 

Bye  ...  Secale  cereale 

Bye-grass     ...  Lollum  perenne 


Sabadilla      ...  Schoenocanlon     offici- 
nale 
Sabe  ...  Andropogon  involutus 

Sacci  ...  Agave  rigida 

Safflower      ...  Carthamus  tinctorius 
Saffron  ...  Crocus  sativus 

,  Black  ...  Trichostema  lanatam 
Garden     Salvia  officinalis 
Sainfoin        ...  Onobrychis  sativa 
Sakura  ...  Primus    Pseudo-Cera- 

sns 
Salad-Bumet    Sanguisorba  minor 
Sallow  ...  Salixcaprea 

Salmonbarked  Eucalyptus    salmono- 

Gumtree  phloia 

Salsify  ...  Trogopogonporrifolius 

Saltbusb,  Aus-  Atriplez,  several 
tralian  Bhagodia     „ 
„  ...  Kochia         „ 

,t     South.  Exomis  axyroides 
African 
Sal -tree        ...  Shorea  robusta 
Sambul         ...  Ferula  Sambul 
Samphire     ...  Crithmum  maritimum 
Sandal-trees      Santalum,  several 
Sandarac-tree   Callitris,  several 
Sand-Leek    ...  Allium  Scorodoprasum 
Sandstay      ...  Leptospermum    leevi- 

gatum 
Sapodilla-PlumAchras  Sapota 
Sarsaparilla . . .  Smilax,  several 
Sassafras-tree   Sassafras  officinale 
Satin  wood    ...  Ghloroxylon  Swietenia 
Savara  ...  Oupressus  pisifera 

Savory, Winter  Satureja  montana 

,,     Summer        „        hortensis 

„     Thyme  „        Thymbra 

Scammonia-       Convolvulus  Scammo- 

plant  nia 

Scarlet  Bunner  Phaseolus  coccineus 
Scented  Ver-    Anthoxanthum  odora- 

nal-grass  tum 

Schamiun      ...  Spinacia  tetrandra 
Soorzonera    ...  Scorzonera  Hispanica 

„    Australian  Microseris  Forsteri 


Bhus  Cotinus 
Pandanus  furcatua 
Crambe  maritima 
Elymus'arenarius 

Cassia  acutifolia 
Ornithopus  sativus 


Botrya- 


Amelanchier 

pium 

Citrus  Aur&ntium,  var 
Allium  Ascalonicum 
Paaicum      frumenta- 


Scotino 
Screw-Pine 
Sea-Eail 
Sea-Lyme- 

grass 
Senna 
Seratella 
Serradella 
Shadbush 

Shaddock 

Shallot 

Shamalo 

ceum 
Sheep-Fescue    Festuca  ovina 
She  Oak,  Casuarina  quadrival- 

drooping  vis 

„      erect  „  suberosa 

Silt-grass      ...  Paspalum  distichum 
Silver-Fir     ...  Pinus  Abies 
„    Califor- 

nian 
„    Cilician 
„    Great 
„    Great 
White 
Silver-tree    ... 


amabilis 

Cilicica 
grandis 
conoolor 


Silvery  Tree- 

Fern 
Simibi-Bean... 
Singhara-Nut 
Siris- Acacia ... 
Sisal-Hemp  ... 
Sisso-tree 
Sloe 

Snail-Clover... 
Snake-root    ... 


Leucadendron 

teum 
Cyathea  dealbata 


argen- 


Phaseolus  aconitif olios 
Trapa  bispinosa 
Albizzia  Lebbek 
Agave  rigida 
Dalbergia  Sisso 
Prunus  spinosa 
Medica<70  scutellata 
Aristolochia     serpen- 
taria 
„  ...  Cimicifuga  racemosa 

„  ...  Liatris  odoratissima    ' 

„  ...  Poly  gala  Senega 

Soapwort      ...  Saponaria  officinalis 
Soffar  ...  Acacia  Seyal 

Softgrass       ...  Holcus  lanatus 

„  ...        „      mollis 

Soja  ...  Glycine  hispida 

Solali  ...  ^schynomene  aspera 

Soola-Clover...  Hedysarum    corona- 

rium 
Soom-tre  '     ...  Hachilus odoratissima 
Sorrel,  French  Bumex  scutatus 
„     Kitchen        „      acetosa 
„    Wood...  Oxaiis,  several 
Soulchir       ...  Agriophyllum     Gobi- 

cum 
Sour  Gumtree   Nyssa  multiflora 
Sour  Plum    ...  Owenia  venosa 
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Sonr  Sop 
Southernwood 
Spadic 
Spearwood    ... 

Speik 

Speckboom  ... 
Spikenard    ... 


Anona  moricata 
Artemisia  Abrotannm 
Brythroxylon  Coca 
Eucalyptus  doratoxy- 

lon 
Valeriana  Oeltica 
Portnlacaria  Afra 
Nardostacbys     Jata- 


Spinage        ...  Spinacia  oleracea 
„  New  Zea-  Tetraji^onia  expansa 
land 
Spotted  Gum-  Eucalyptus  goniocalyx 
tree 

maculata 
Spruce,  Black    Finns  nigrsk 


Blue 
„  Hemlock 
„    „  Western 
„  Kutrow... 
„  Norway... 
„  Ked 
„  Sapindus 
„  Tideland 
„  White    ... 

Spurrey 

Squash 

Squill 

Squirting   Cu< 
cumber 

Star- Anise    ... 

Stone-root    ..< 


Sitkensis 
Canadensis 
Mertensiana 
y,     Smithiana 
,f     picea 
„      rubra 
„     orientalis 
,,      Sitkensis 
„     alba 
Spergula  arvensis 
Cucurbita  Melopepo 
XJrginea  Scilla 
Ecbalium  Elaterium 


niicium  verum 
CoUinsonia  Canaden- 


Storax-tree   ... 

Strawberry- 
plants 

Strawberry- 
Tomato 

String^bark- 
trees 

Styrax-tree  . 

Suak  Gum- 
Acacia 

Sugar-Cane  . 

Sugar  Gumtree 

Sugi 

Sulphur-root 

Sumach 

„    Staghom 
Sunflower 

„  Artichoke 
Sunn-Hemp ... 
Sunt 
Swam], 

liogany 


Liquidambar  orienta- 

Us 
Fragraria,  several 

Physalis  Alkekengi 

Eucalyptus,  several 

Styrax  officinalis 
Acacia  stenocarpa 

Saccharum    officina- 

rum 
Eucalyptus  corynoca- 

Cryptomena  Japomca 
Peucedantmi  officinale 
Khuscoriaria 
Bhus  typhina 
HelianthuB  annuus 

„         tuberosus 
Crotalaria  iuncea 
Acacia  Arabica 

s,  several 
robuata 


Sweet  Bay    ... 
„    Cane    ... 
„    Chervil 
„    Fembush 

«    Flag    ... 

„    Gale    ... 

„    Potato... 
Sweetsop 
Switch-grass 
Sword-sedge... 

Sycamore-Fig 

tree 

„     Maple 


Laurus  nobilis 
Andropogon  CaUunus 
Myrrhis  odorata 
Comptonia    aspleni- 

folia 
Acorus  Calamus 
Myrica  Califomica 
Ipomcea  Batatas 
Anona  sericea 
Panicum  virgatum 
Lepidosperma  gladia- 

turn 
Ficus  SycamoruB 

AcerPseudoPlantanus 


Tacamahac  ...  Populus  balsamifera 
Tagasaste     ...  Cytisus  prolifems 
Tahla-Gumtree  Acacia  stenocarpa 
Talmuda       ...  Carum  incrassatum 
Tallow-tree  ...  Excecaria  sebifera 
Tamarack     ...  Pinus  contorta 
Tamarak      ...      „     pendula 
Tamarind     ...  Tamarindus  Indica 
Tambico-plant  Yucca  baccata 
Tenekaha     ...  Phyllocladus     tricho- 
manoides 
Gaylussacia  frondosa 


Tangleberry- 

bush 
Tanne 
Tansy 
Tapioca 
Tare 

„    Lentil  .. 
Taro 
Tata 


Pinus  Abies 
Tanacetum  vulgare 
Manihot  utilissima 
Yicia  sativa 

„     tetrasperma 
Colocasia  esculenta 
Eugenia    supra-axil- 
laris 
Tarragon      ...  Artemisia   Dracunou- 

lus 
Tea-shrub    ...  Camellia  Thea 
,,      „    Para-  Hex,  several 

guay 
Tea  of  Heaven  Hydrangea  Thunbergi 
Teak  ...  Tectonia  grandis 

Teazle  ...  Dipeacus  fullonum 

Teff  ...  Poa  Abyssinica 

Teon-itsigo  ...  Debregeasia  ednlis 
Teosinte       ...  EuchlsBna  luxuiiaus 
TerraJaponica-  Acacia  Catechu 

tree 
Tham- Bamboo  Anmdinaria  f alcata 
Thimbleberry-  Bubus  oocidentalis 

bush 
ThomyBamboo  Bambusa  anmdinacea 
Thyme  ...  Thymus  vulgaris 

Tideland-Spruce  Pmus  Sitkensis 
Timothy-grass  Phleum  pratense 
Tivoli-Yam  ...  Dioscoreanummulazia 
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Tobacco 

Tochinoki 

Tomato 


Tooart 


shrub.. 


Tomillo 
Tra^iracanth- 

plants 
Tree-Mallow 
Trefoil 
Truffles 


Nicotiana  Tabacum 
^sculus  turbinata 
Solanum      Lycopersi- 
cum 
,.      betaceuui' 
Eucalyptus  gompboce- 

phala 
Prosopis  pubcscens 
Astra^lus,  several 


Lavatera  arborea 
Trifolium,  many 
Pacbyma  Oocos 
„  .  .  Terfezia  leonis 

„  ...  Tuber,  several  i 

Tsougne        ...  Buxus  mieropbylla        ; 
Tuberose      ...  Poliantbes  tuberosa 
^^^K^l^  •••  Aquilaria  Aeallocha 

TuSe  ...  Sagittaria  obtusa 

Tulip  ...  Tidipa  Gessneriana 

Tulip-tree     ...  Liriodendron  tulipi- 

fera 
Tulipwood-tree  Harpullia  Hilli 
Turmeric      ...  Curcuma  Ion ga 
Tupelo  ...  Nyssa  aquatica 

Turkey  Oak...  Quercus  Cerris 
Turnips        ...  Brassica  oleracea 
Tumsoil        ...  Crozopbora  tinctoria 
Turpentine-tree,  Pistacia  Terebintbus  ' 

Ohio 
Tusca  ...  Acacia  moniliformis 

Tussock-grass    Poa  Forsteri  I 

TTlmo  ...  Eucrypbia  cordifolia    \ 

Umbrella-Fir    Sciadopitys     verticil-  i 
lata  ' 

„       Palm  Eentia  Canterburyana 
TJnjum  ...  Pennisetum    cencbro- 

ides  I 

TTvalho  do  cam-  Eugenia  pyriformis 

po 
Uvi-Yam      ...  Dioscorea  alata 


Yalonia-Oak.. 
Yamisb-tree 
Vegetable 

Marrow 
Velvet-grass.. 
Verbena, 

scented 
Vernal  grass 

Vetch 

„    hedge  .. 

„    forest  .. 
Vines 
Vine-Maple  ... 


Quercus  ^gilops 
Melanorrboea  usitata 
.  Cucurbita  Pepo 

Holcus  lanatus 
Lippia  citriodora 

Anthoxantbum  odorn- 

tum 
Vicia  sativa 

„     sepium 
sylvatica 
Vitis,  many 
Acer  circinatum 


Violet  ...  Viola  odorata 

Vitivert       ...  Andropogon muricatus 
Vouvan        ...  Laurelia  aromatica 


Wallaby-grass  Dantbonia  penicillata 
Walnut,  ordi-  Juglans  regia 
nary 
„      black        „        nigra 
Wandoo        ...  Eucalyptus  redunca 
Wapatoo      ...  Sagittaria  obtusa 
Water-Beeoh    Carpinus  Americana 
Water-Chinque-  Nelumbo  lutea 

pin 
Water-Lily,      Nuph^r  multisepahun 

yellow  American 
Water- Melon    Cucumis  Citrullus 
Watemut     ...  Trapanatans 
Water-whorl-    Poa  airoides 

grass 
Wattle,  Black  Acacia  moUissima 
,,      Golden      „       pycnantha 
„      Silver       „       dealbata 
„      Sydney     „       decurrens 
Wax-Myrtle...  Myrica  cerifera 

Ceroxylon  andicola 
Bhus  succedanea 


Beseda  luteola 
Phyllostachys  nigra 
Triticum  vulgare 
XJlex  EuropsDus 
Agrostis  palustris 


Wax-Palm 
Wax-Tree, 

Japan 
Weld 
Whangee 
Wheat 
Whin 

White  bent- 
grass 

White  Gum-  Eucalyptus  hsmastoma 
tree 
M  „  „         pauciflora 

«,  „  ,.         redunca 

>f  „  „      several  others 

White  Thorn    Crateegus  Oxyacantha 
White  Thorn,         „         coccinea 

American 
Whortleberry-  Vaccinium  Myrtillus 

bush 
Wild  Chestnut-  Calodendron  Capense 

tree,  Cape 
Willow-Oak...  Quercus  Phellos 
„     Myrtle  Agonis  flexuosa 
Willows       ...  Sallx,  many 
Windmill-gi-ass  Chloris  truncata 
Winter-cherry  Physalis  Alkekengi 
Woad  ...  Isatis  tinctoria 

Wood- Sorrel     Oxalis,  many 
Woodruff     ...  Asperula  odorata 
Woolly  butt ...  Eucalyptus  longifolia 
Wormwood  ...  Artemisia  Absinthium 
Witch-Hazel     Hamamelis  Virginica 
Wnngee       ...  Cucumis  cicatrisatus 
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Yang-tsai     ... 

Gelidinm  comeum 

Yew,  Chinese   Cephalotaxus  drupaoea 

Yarn* 

Dioscorea,  seTeraJ 

Yoksun         ...  Amndinaria    Hookeri- 

Yarrow^ 

Achillea  Millefolium 

ana 

Yate-tree      .... 

Eucalyptus  corauta 

York-Gumtree  Eucalyptus  loxophleba 
Yorkshire- Fog  Holcua  lanatns 

Yaw 

Stillingia  silvatica 

Yellow-wood, 

Flindersia  Oxleyana 

grass 

Australian 

YeUow-wood, 

Maclura  aurantiaca 

North-Ameri- 

Zeloak          ...  Iris  juncea 

can 

Zeen-Oak     ...  Quercua  infectoria 

Yerba  Buena 

Micromeria  Douglasi 

Zwetchen-         Prunos  domestica.  var 

Yew,  British 

Taxus  baccata 

Baum 

-..o^ 
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POSTSCRIPT. 


In  submitting  this  volume,  the  writer  should  feel  particularly 
beholden  to  recipients,  if  they  would  furnish  him  with  such 
additional  reliable  notes,  as  might  suggest  themselves  during  the 
use  of  this  work,  and  as  would  be  deserving  of  insertion  in  a  book 
like  this  within  its  own  scope.  This  request  is  made  without 
reluctance,  because  the  author  does  not  derive  any  monetary  profit 
from  this  volume,  and  also  because  the  fulfilment  of  the  wishes  now 
expressed  can  involve  Tiowhere  much  trouble  and  expense.  More- 
over, in  here  treating  pi-ominently  utilitarian  plants  of  our  whole 
planet,  except  those  of  the  hottest  zone,  it  needs  much  aid  of  locally 
experienced  collaborators  in  all  different  regions,  if  such  a  publication 
is  to  be  brought  to  perfection  and  to  be  maintained  in  such.  While 
approaching  the  eighth  decade  of  his  life,  the  author  cannot  hope  to 
see  many  more  editions  of  this  work,  brought  up  to  the  newest 
standard,  through  the  press  himself ;  but  as  he  may  perhaps  still  be 
able  to  publish  one  moi'e  edition  before  passing  away,  he  is  now 
particularly  eager,  that  the  next  issue  should  by  some  special  efforts 
be  rendered  as  complete,  as  this  within  the  knowledge  of  the  present 
days  can  be  accomplished.  Such  help  furthermore  would  really  be 
a  recompense  only  from  those  who,  in  using  this  book,  derived  some 
practical  rural  benefit  or  instructive  advantages  from  its  pages. 

Melbourne,  August,  1891. 
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